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CORPUS  CHRISTI  IN  SEVILLE. 


Rev.  Joseph  Selinger,  D.  D. 

eville,  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  CorT 
pus  Christi,  is  without  rival  in  Spain.  Evenv 
Rome,  on  its  religious  fete  days,  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Sevillian  as  inferior  to  his  “ la 
muy  noble  Sevilla.”  The  crowds  in  the 
streets,  the  large  number  of  guests  in  the 
fonda,  posada,  and  venta — representing 
three  degrees  of  public  hospitality  in  Spain, 
— give  Seville  the  appearance  of  a great 
mart,  and  for  eight  consecutive  days  it  keeps  up  this 
appearance;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  grandeur  it  is 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Seville  of  bygone  days.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  gatherings  that  we  read  of  as 
taking  place  in  the  Middle  Ages:  when  civil  corporations  and  relig- 
ious communities  combined  to  celebrate  some  great  feast;  when 
Christian  faith  and  municipal  rule  were  so  wedded  that  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  precise  lines  between  them.  There 
are  such  festivities,  even  yet,  in  small  rural  districts  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  but  they  are  fast  yielding  to  an  influence  that,  like  an 
acid,  disintegrates  the  closely-bound  elements  of  social  life. 

The  one  great  centre  of  religious  ceremony  during  these  days 
of  festivity  in  Seville  is  its  famous  cathedral.  The  principal  place 
of  amusement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  arena,  the  ring  for  bull- 
fights, where  brute-force  is  pitted  against  human  dexterity,  and 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  us  in  our  prize-fighting  rings,  man  against 
man. 
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Upon  our  arrival,  early  in  the  morning,  we  secured  lodging  in 
one  of  the  leading  fondas,  but  our  attempts  to  say  Mass  on  that 
morning  proved  futile,  as  all  were  expected  to  have  finished  at 
an  early  hour  in  order  to  attend  the  procession.  The  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  gathered  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  of  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament,  could  not  allow  us  this  privilege;  and  even  the  sec- 
retary of  the  archbishop,  whom  we  went  to  see  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  dismissed  us  with  a doubtful  shrug.  After  making 
known  our  desire  to  the  archpriest,  he  advised  us  to  drive  to 
the  Jesuit  college.  But  we  found  the  house  empty;  all  had  gone 
to  join  the  procession.  Luckily  we  reached  the  cathedral  again 
in  time  to  witness  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
pageant  in  Spain.  The  enormous  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro; 
high  up  from  porticos  and  windows  hung  tapestry  and  damask 
laden  with  age  and  Oriental  embroidery;  the  military  and  munic- 
ipal detachments  were  headed  by  bands  playing  sacred  music; 
and  following  them  were  Religious  chanting  psalms  and  litanies, 
waving  banners  and  flourishing  ensigns  of  State  and  Church. 
Gorgeously-dressed  Madonnas  and  statues  of  the  patrons  of 
Seville  and  of  the  religious  Orders  were  carried  over  the  heads  of 
the  solemn  marching  societies,  sodalities,  confraternities,  and 
delegates  from  every  parish  and  institution;  and  finally  the  cus- 
todia,  of  massive  silver,  containing  the  precious  monstrance,  was 
borne  along  by  invisible  hands,  closely  followed  by  hierarchy 
and  clergy  vested  in  robes  of  dignity  that  glittered  and  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight.  The  procession  winding  along  the  narrow  streets 
which  were  sheltered  by  awning,  and  carpeted  with  rjchly-woven 
rugs;  the  mingling  of  music  along  the  walls  of  buildings  that  al- 
most touch — sacred  song,  interrupted  by  the  loud  prayers  of  the 
multitude — form  a most  magnificent  display  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Remnants  of  bygone  Moorish 
splendor,  mixed  with  ancient  and  modern  Spanish  art,  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  Fiesta  del  Corpay.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  Seville  is  still  an  art-centre,  though  not  so  great  a 
one  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Spanish  art,  as  she  is  also  the  centre 
of  various  industries.  The  old  buildings  of  massive  structures 
have  witnessed  such  scenes  for  centuries,  and  their  hoary  age,  tes- 
tified to  by  their  appearance,  show  a genius  no  more  cultivated, 
and  added  that  peculiar  interest  to  the  celebration  which  carries 
the  visitor  from  foreign  lands  quite  beyond  himself. 

The  devotion  of  the  people  was  marked.  Their  respectful  de- 
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meanor  and  recollection  were  striking.  Understanding  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  southern  races,  I could  appreciate  the  occasional 
ejaculations  of  piety,  and  it  is  only  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  warm  southern  nature  who  nod  their  heads  in  pity  for  such 
4‘  benighted  people.’*  There  are  infidel  Spaniards,  but  while  they 
are  idle  gazers,  they  do  not  revile.  Having  lived  in  Italy  for 
years,  I was  naturally  led  to  compare  the  religious  manifestations 
here  and  there.  The  two  countries  have  several  common  causes 
that  prevent  a hearty  cooperation  with  the  Church  in  commem- 
oration of  ancient  Catholic  feasts;  not  least  among  these  are 
secret  societies,  Masonic  machinations  of  the  press  and  the  plat- 
form. In  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  bribes  of 
all  sorts  were  used  to  revolutionize  and  undermine  public  educa- 
tion and  Christian  morality.  In  Italy,  during  the  troubled  days 
of  Pius  IX.,  dastard  insurrection  and  despicable  invasion  into 
papal  states  were  conducted  and  carried  out  on  lines  drawn  in 
the  hidden  gatherings  of  Carbonarii.  This  is  no  figment  of  the 
imagination,  nor  is  it  based  on  the  confessions  of  individuals,  but 
it  is  historical  fact  attested  by  public  documents.  These  deeds 
now  bear  their  fruit.  Men  sowed  wind  and  now  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. The  destroyers  of  the  peace  of  these  countries  are  held 
up  for  veneration;  their  names  take  the  place  of  historic,  even 
sacred  ones;  South  is  educated  by  force  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  are  taught  to  despise  ancient  customs  hallowed  by  tradition. 
Even  during  this  feast  in  Seville,  the  bulletin  of  the  condition  of 
health  and  the  final  notice  of  the  death  of  that  great  spirit  of 
revolution  in  Spain,  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  were  given  prominence  almost 
above  the  reports  from  belligerent  Cuba,  where,  strange  to  say, 
people  act  on  principles  avowed  by  revolutionists  in  the  mother- 
country.  But  rather  than  make  further  comment  will  I conclude 
the  description  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Seville. 

The  great  functions  this  day  are  carried  on  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Capilla  Real \ which  includes  the 
high  altars,  was  hung  with  canvas,  owing  to  the  repairs  being 
made,  which,  like  those  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  never  end.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  could  not  contain  the  crowd,  and 
the  faithful,  scattered  through  the  spacious  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
followed  the  sacred  ceremonies  as  best  they  could.  There  are 
in  Spain  no  disguised  devotees,  as  are  presented  to  the  reader  and 
traveller  in  romantic  descriptions,  who  silently  and  alone  in  nooks 
or  corners  of  the  large  churches  plot  vengeance  under  the  shadow 
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of  madonnas,  or  grieve  over  blighted  love  amid  a cloud  of  burn- 
ing incense  and  the  joyous  chants  of  inquisitorial  clerics.  All  this 
is  but  the  outcome  of  some  rather  too  vivid  an  imagination.  But 
to  return  to  our  celebration.  Now  and  then  a volume  of  song 
found  its  way  out  of  the  chapel,  re-echoing  under  the  groined 
ceiling,  then  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Lady  Herbert,  who 
spent  Holy  Week  in  Seville  over  thirty  years  ago,  remarks  in  her 
“ Impressions  in  Spain,”  that  “ nowhere  else  are  functions  so  per- 
fect and  solemn  as  in  Seville.”  However  correct  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  Spanish  liturgy  has  changed  little  in  three  centur- 
ies. It  was  at  one  time  a privilege  to  print  liturgical  books,  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  Hieronomytes,  which  accounts  for  the  uni- 
formity of  liturgy  in  this  country.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  Roman  liturgy,  with  few  exceptions,  is  used  throughout 
the  peninsula.  The  Gothic,  or  Mozzarabic  liturgy,  so-called  accord- 
ding  to  the  conquerers  of  Spain  in  early  centuries,  is  observed  in 
very  few  localities.  No  such  difficulties  attend  the  use  of  Roman 
liturgy  now  as  Alexander  the  Second  and  Gregory  the  Seventh 
experienced  when,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
introduced  the  Roman  liturgy  into  Spain.  There  is  a stubbornness 
common  more  or  less  to  every  people,  and  likely  fed  by  national 
pride,  that  resists  all  innovations.  Only  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  could  avert  fatal  results  when  correcting  discipline  or  in- 
troducing useful  reforms.  When  a synod  in  Spain,  held  in  1088, 
decreed  that  the  Mozzarabic  rite,  observed  in  Toledo,  should  be 
abolished,  there  was  public  opposition,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  time,  it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  a set-to 
fight,  and  by  fire,  both  of  which  ended  in  favor  of  the  Mozzarabic 
rite.  I cannot  say  how  all  ceremonies  were  carried  out  on  this 
day  in  Seville  of  which  I write,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  observe  them.  I experienced  later  on,  that  some  incidentals 
(not  the  ceremonies  themselves,  but  some  of  the  incidents  prepar- 
atory to  and  following  them)  are  very  annoying  to  foreign  clergy 
travelling  in  Spain,  and,  in  some  cases,  scandalous  to  timid  souls. 

When  the  celebration  of  the  morning  ended,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed, it  was  high-noon.  My  companion  and  I lingered  to  learn 
the  time  of  benediction  in  the  evening.  We  had  been  informed 
that  the  famous  “ las  datizas  del  corpus  in  Sevilla  ” would  take 
place  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  immediately  before 
benediction.  As  the  programme  varies  every  year,  no  one  was 
able  to  give  us  accurate  information.  Had  we  known  then,  what 
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.we  soon  learnt,  that  all  notices  of  feasts  are  attached  to  the 
church-doors,  the  information  would  have  been  easily  obtained. 
However,  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  looking  up  the  programme 
in  the  papers,  as  their  notices  were  quite  extensive,  each  one  giv- 
ing lengthy  accounts  of  the  fiesta.  One  of  them  gave  in  addition 
an  historial  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  dance. 
But  while  we  were  engaged  with  the  programme  of  the  religious  cel- 
ebration, the  townspeople  were  occupied  with  quite  another  pro- 
gramme. The  greatest  bull-fight  of  the  year  was  to  take  place 
between  four  and  six  o’clock.  Conspicuous  placards  (not  affixed 
to  church-doors,  however,  as  some  travellers  report)  gave  the 
names  of  those  who  would  engage  in  the  fight.  They  were  to  be, 
the  notices  said,  the  flower  of  the  fighters. 

The  name  of  Spain’s  most  noted  matador  mazzantini  stood  out 
in  large,  bold  letters.  In  Spain  there  is  an  enthusiasm  for  this 
sport,  and  an  eagerness  to  read  its  results,  that  rivals  the  most  ex- 
cited interest  Americans  take  in  home  sports.  The  leading  dai- 
lies have  a special  column  for  the  reports  of  bull-fights  from  all 
over  the  country,  under  the  heading:  “ Section  Taurina ,”  similar 
to  the  column  of  base-ball  percentage  or  to  the  bulletin  of  prize- 
fights in  our  own  journals.  Of  course  the  American  finds  fault 
with  the  Spaniard  for  indulging  in  such  sport,  and  the  women  of  our 
country  chancing  to  visit  Spain,  find  it  “just  horrible.”  To  the 
credit  of  the  Spanish  lady  it  must  be  said  that  while  she  finds  many 
sports  of  the  American  women  objectionable,  she  avoids  the  amphi- 
theatre in  her  own  country;  whether  merely  out  of  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  forbidding  participation  or  attendance  at  bull- 
fights under  severe  penalty,  or  from  the  fear  that  the  bloody,  ex- 
citing sport  might  deaden  feminine  sensibility,  as  that  of  the  ves- 
tal-virgins of  Rome  was  deadened  by  gladiatorial  contests,  I care 
not  to  decide.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  Christian , Cath- 
olic woman  of  Spain  does  not  patronize  bull-fights.  The  bull- 
fighter is  of  course  a hero  in  the  eyes  of  half-grown  youths.  The 
matador  particularly  is  regarded  by  them  much  as  a prima-donna 
is  regarded  by  half-grown  girls.  The  career  of  the  bull-fighter 
is  a regularly-chosen  one,  and  is  very  lucrative;  I was  told  that 
the  present  leading  matador  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Spain. 
The  clergy  do  not  attend  the  fights,  nor  is  there  a priest  stationed 
without  the  ring  ready  to  anoint  the  wounded,  as  malicious 
writers  sometimes  affirm.  In  writing  of  Spain,  to  speak  of  the 
bull-fights  seems  only  natural,  even  though  it  be  a digression 
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from  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  To  this,  however,  we  will 
now  return. 

On  their  way  from  church,  the  crowd  discoursed  upon  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  while  the  municipality,  “ayuntamiento,”  of 
Seville  repaired  to  a banquet  given  in  the  city  hall  after  the  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  visiting  grandees  who  came  to  assist  at  the 
feast.  The  ordinary  folk,  however,  sat  down  to  their  puchero, 
the  indispensable  Spanish  dish,  which  consists  of  three  kinds  of 
viands  and  of  three  kinds  of  vegetables  served  together.  A 
Spaniard  of  pure  blood  takes  some  of  each  dish,  then  colors  the 
whole  profusely  with  a tomato  sauce  that  is  served  with  the 
puchero.  During  the  hours  of  noon  the  city  seems  dead;  blinds 
are  drawn,  shutters  closed;  even  the  espejo,  through  which  the 
hidden  seflora  takes  notice  of  passers-by,  is  drawn.  When  the 
bull-fight  is  over,  however,  the  streets  are  again  crowded  until  late 
at  night.  Like  a swarm  of  bees  the  crowd  rushes  out  of  the  ring, 
whence  some  walk  or  drive  home,  or  to  public  parks  and  plazas, 
while  all  are  discussing  the  merits,  graceful  movements,  dulness, 
or  alertness  of  the  fighters.  Sefioras  and  sefloritas  with  the  flush 
of  excitement  still  on  their  faces,  hurriedly  cover  their  heads  with 
the  mantilla  that  is  worn  on  this  day  w ith  special  pride,  and  pass 
out  of  the  sight  of  idle  gazers;  even  w ith  them  one  notices  the 
modesty,  for  which  Spanish  women  are  remarkable,  and  which 
has  become  a national  characteristic.  It  is  the  result  of  virtue 
and  of  habit;  it  is  an  inheritance,  an  heirloom  which  they  retain, 
even  if  they  cease  to  be  practical  Catholics.  If  a bold  woman  is 
met  in  Spain,  she  is  rarely  a native.  The  numerous  and  splendid 
sodalities  in  honor  of  La  Nuestra  Sefiora,  headed  by  the  queen 
regent  of  Spain,  undoubtedly  foster  and  preserve  that  modest  and 
noble  demeanor  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  the  Spanish  woman. 
The  custom  observed  by  the  most  prominent  sodalities  of  provid- 
ing the  statues  of  our  Lady  w ith  costly  wardrobes,  and  of  dressing 
them  in  robes  suitable  to  the  feast,  is  sometimes  ridiculed  by  un- 
sympathetic, hypercritical  travellers,  but  by  fostering  devotion  to 
our  Lady  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  which  tends  to  preserve 
that  sense  of  feminine  delicacy  so  conspicuous  in  Spain. 

We  reached  the  cathedral  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening. 
There  were  other  visitors,  like  ourselves,  anxious  for  an  advanta- 
geous point  from  which  to  observe  the  dance.  We  secured  posi- 
tions very  near  the  railing  of  the  chapel.  Quite  a time  had 
elapsed  when  the  clerics  and  canons,  followed  by  the  Cardinal- 
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Archbishop,  filed  into  the  sanctuary.  The  canons  seated  tbefi^ 
selves,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  and  the 
Cardinal-Archbishop  occupied  what  appeared  to  be  a desk,  rather 
than  a throne.  Very  soon  the  organ  back  of  the  altar  was  in- 
toned, and  the  singers,  all  men,  stationed  themselves  in  an  adjoin- 
ing alcove.  Twelve  boys  (whence  the  Spaniards  say:  44  Las  dan - 
zas  de  los  seises  ” dance  of  the  six) — choir-boys, — equal  in  size 
and  apparently  in  age,  placed  themselves  in  two  groups  of  six 
each  in  the  space  left  them  in  the  sanctuary  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  exposed.  These  boys  were 
dressed  as  royal  pages,  and  their  rich  apparel  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  were  sons  of  nobles.  In  their  hats  were  long  feathers, 
which  waved  gracefully  as  they  made  their  obeisance  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  They  sang  a strophe  so  harmoniously  that 
it  excited  devotion  throughout  the  immense  gathering,  where  all 
was  quiet  and  recollected.  The  refrain  was  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  and  the  boys  danced  to  its  melody  with  wonderful  grace, 
beating  time  with  castafiettes,  to  which  their  movements  respond- 
ed so  perfectly,  that  music,  dance,  and  song  produced  complete 
harmony.  As  they  moved  backward  and  forward,  they  apparent- 
ly mingled  in  confusion,  yet  there  was  an  elegance  and  regu- 
larity in  their  motions  which  proved  the  art  and  beauty  of  move- 
ment, and  manifested  the  fact  that  dance  is  to  the  Spaniard 
what  music  is  to  the  Italian:  a national  trait. 

Suddenly  the  boys  stood  again  in  line,  but  now  facing  each 
other,  six  on  each  side.  Several  times  they  resumed  this  position, 
singing  each  time  a strophe,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
chorus. 

The  fitness  of  this  performance  has  often  been  questioned,  in- 
deed, severely  censured,  but  as  often  defended.  The  custom  is 
of  time  immemorial,  so  that  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  pro- 
tests of  Spanish  authorities,  has  allowed  it  to  continue.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  enjoyed  a sort  of 
patriarchal  jurisdiction,  was  to  be  considered,  according  to  a pro- 
vision made  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  mother-church  and 
model  of  churches  to  be  erected  in  Spain’s  American  colonies; 
and  this  was  used  as  an  argument  against  the  custom,  which,  how- 
ever, was  never  practised  beyond  the  cathedral.  The  critic  in 
this  matter  will  be  much  controlled  by  individual  disposition,  and 
by  present  circumstance.  These  will  have  great  weight  in  decid- 
ing what  is  debatable  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  Hence 
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I will  not  venture  upon  a criticism,  but  content  myself  with  having 
described  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  acquitted  themselves. 
The  musical  composition  is,  I understand,  quite  ancient.  Likely 
this  feast  affords  opportunities  to  the  director  of  the  choir  here, 
as  holy-week  and  other  feasts  afford  opportunities  to  the  direct- 
ors of  the  choirs  in  Rome. 

After  benediction,  the  crowd  dispersed.  When  we  reached  the 
street,  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  but  we  soon  understood  that 
the  night  was  a time  of  feasting  as  well  as  the  day.  Great  num- 
bers were  gathered  in  the  plazas,  and  music  and  dancing  were 
conducted  on  all  sides.  The  place  in  front  of  the  city  hall  was 
beautifully  illuminated  and  tastefully  decorated.  What  amused 
us  most  was  a group  of  little  girls  who  were  dancing  a coquettish 
fandango  with  such  graceful  motions,  and  keeping  time  w'ith  cas- 
tafiettes  beaten  by  one  of  their  little  companions  so  accurately 
that  we  could  not  help  admiring  them.  The  way  they  used  their 
eyes,  the  wave  of  their  hands,  dignified  bows,  and  gentle  swings 
combined  such  perfection  as  proved  their  native  agility.  On  the 
night  preceding  the  patron-feast  of  Burgos,  I saw  the  same  life  in 
the  streets  of  that  city  as  this  night  in  Seville.  Crowds  of  danc- 
ers there  followed  the  sounds  of  a hand-organ  over  all  the  public 
places,  and  everyone  joined  in  the  dance.  Messenger  boys  and 
carriers  of  meat  or  bread  paused  on  their  errands,  set  down  their 
burdens  to  enjoy  several  swings,  and  then  started  off  again  on 
their  business,  while  others  took  their  places.  The  Spaniard, 
however,  prefers  domestic  feasts  and  celebrations.  The  evening 
meal  is  generally  the  gathering  of  the  family  in  pleasant  converse; 
around  the  board  parents  and  children,  to  which  there  is  added  a 
liberal  number  of  invited  guests,  join  in  the  pleasures  of  home  so 
general,  too,  among  Germans.  The  Spaniard  is  unlike  the  Italian 
and  the  Frenchman  in  general  characteristics;  still,  like  them  he 
spends  much  time  out  of  doors.  The  nights  in  Spain  are  indeed 
less  bright  than  those  in  Italy;  still,  they  are  starry.  The  cool  at- 
mosphere and  translucent  glow  of  a Spanish  night  are  probably 
unequalled.  The  Spanish  people  are  frugal  and  sober.  The 
Southern  Spaniard  is  by  turns  spirited  and  lively,  or  gloomy  and 
melancholy,  and  there  is  probably  no  people,  when  excited,  more 
daring  than  the  Spanish.  The  drinking-houses  along  the  quay  we 
found  noisy.  Gambling  and  drinking,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
oaths  such  as  one  hears  among  roust-abouts,  sailors,  and  deck- 
hands are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  low  dingy  ventas  along  the 
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Guadalquivir.  Those  who  frequent  these  places  are  not,  how- 
ever, all  Spaniards,  but  are  foreigners,  generally  from  England, 
employed  on  vessels.  As  a rule,  Spaniards  are  orderly  and  well- 
behaved,  though  they  are  vehement  and  talkative  when  a northern 
race  could  be  cool  and  silent.  Their  religious  instincts  are  akin 
to  those  of  other  Latin  races.  14  We  must  attract  our  people,” 
said  a parish-priest  of  Santander  to  me,  “ by  novenas  and  tridu- 
ums.”  And  indeed  I found  throughout  Spain  that  churches  upon 
such  occasions  were  crowded.  There  are  special  devotions  char- 
acteristic of  the  Spaniard,  who  seems  to  have  more  regard  for 
form  and  ceremony  in  prayer  than  the  object  of  it.  Even  in  Spain 
a marked  difference  in  character  and  kind  of  devotions  may  be 
observed.  The  tendencies  and  habits  of  a race,  religious  as  well 
as  civil,  develop  as  do  those  resulting  from  inheritance,  climate, 
or  education.  Each  people  that  has  conquered  the  Iberian 
(though  none  have  ever  suppressed  him)  has  left  an  impress  up- 
on his  character.  The  Roman,  Goth,  and  Moor  in  the  South 
have  each  added  a peculiarity  to  his  nature  The  Roman  gave 
him  a language,  out  of  which  he  has  formed  his  own,  and  gave 
him  also  those  traits  of  similarity  with  the  Italian  and  French. 
The  Goth,  disturbing  his  religious  life  before  converting  him  from 
Arian  heresy  to  orthodox  Catholicity,  impressed  his  views  of 
Byzantine  jurisprudence  on  then  existing  Roman  law,  leaving  as 
an  inheritance  to  posterity  much  of  the  spirit  of  Gothic  thought 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  Goth.  The  Moor,  inimical  to 
Christian  faith  and  law,  did  not  so  much  affect  him,  though  social, 
and  sometimes  friendly  intercourse  during  times  of  peace,  permit- 
ted reciprocal  lessons  which  were  given  and  taken  with  profit  and 
loss  on  both  sides. 

Nowhere  had  the  Moor  such  opportunities  as  he  had  in  Spain, 
and  nowhere  did  he  use  them  with  better  results;  consequently, 
nowhere  was  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Moslemism  shown 
to  better  advantage,  which  facts  are  often  ignored  by  critics  writ- 
ing accounts  of  present  Spanish  life. 


Mother  of  God ! we  hall  thy  Heart,  Mother  of  God  ! from  out  thy  Heart 

Throned  In  the  azure  skies.  Our  Saviour  fashioned  His ; 

While  far  and  wide  within  Its  charm  The  fountains  of  the  Precious  Blood 

The  whole  creation  lies.  Rose  In  thy  depths  of  bliss. 

0 sinless  Heart,  all  hall ! 

God’s  dear  delight,  all  hail ! 

Our  home,  our  home  is  deep  In  thee. 

Eternally,  eternally.— Fat  her  Faber . 
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Osmund  J.  Phillips. 

rs.  Osborne  sat  at  her  drawing  room  window. 
The  guests  whom  she  had  entertained  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  were  all  gone  now; 
even  talkative  Mrs.  Classen,  who  had  tarried  a 
few  moments  longer  than  the  others  to  tell  some 
bit  of  news  to  her  fair  hostess,  had  entered  her 
carriage  and  driven  off.  Mrs.  Osborne  saw  Mrs. 
Classen  bow  smilingly  to  Mr.  Osborne  as  he 
turned  the  corner,  but  her  thoughts  seemed  bent  on  neither  her 
sprightly  guest  nor  her  dignified  husband;  even  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  and  Mr.  Osborne’s  entrance  did  not  rouse  her.  She  was 
evidently  pensive,  but  not  even  a careful  observer  could  have  told 
whether  it  was  sadness  or  displeasure  that  gave  her  features  their 
set  look. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  beautiful;  her  regular  features  and  her  clear 
complexion,  whose  color  the  afternoon’s  exertion  had  somewhat 
heightened,  were  appropriate  accompaniments  of  her  large  blue 
eyes  and  high  forehead;  her  hair,  which  was  of  a rich  brown, 
was  brushed  back  in  a pompadour,  and  caught  on  the  sides  with 
delicately  worked  gold  combs.  A pink  rose,  whose  tint  harmon- 
ized perfectly  with  the  pearl  gray  of  her  dress,  was  the  only 
ornament  she  wore.  She  could  not  have  been  much  over  thirty; 
most  persons  would  have  considered  her  still  younger. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  Mrs.  Osborne  did  not  go  that  evening 
to  meet  her  husband  in  the  hall;  evidently  he  missed  her,  for  she 
heard  him  ask  the  maid  if  her  mistress  was  out.  It  was  not  till 
Mr.  Osborne  pushed  aside  the  portieres  of  the  drawing-room 
that  she  rose  and  went  to  greet  him. 

“You  look  tired,  Julia,”  were  his  first  words  as  he  kissed  her 
affectionately.  Indeed,  there  was  a tired  look  on  Mrs.  Osborne’s 
face.  She  had  now  become  flushed,  and  her  cheeks  were  slightly 
drawn. 

“ Yes,  dearest,  I feel  very  tired  indeed.  You  know  this  was 
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my  afternoon  at  home,  and  I was  obliged  to  receive  a great 
many  people,  although  I was  nowise  in  the  humor.  I am  glad  it 
is  all  over/’ 

Mr.  Osborne  appeared  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  passed 
to  other  subjects;  but  the  look  wherewith  he  followed  her  as 
she  left  the  room  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  to  prepare  for 
dinner,  seemed  to  express  a doubt  as  to  whether  there  might  not 
be  something  else  weighing  upon  his  wife  than  the  fatigue  of  an 
afternoon  reception. 

Here,  kind  reader,  we  must  for  a few  moments  revert  to  the 
past.  Julia  Harmon,  before  she  married  Mr.  Osborne,  had  been 
for  some  time  practically  her  own  mistress.  Her  mother,  the 
last  member  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Catholic  family,  had 
died  the  year  Julia  completed  her  studies,  and  as  her  father,  a 
retired  merchant  of  very  amiable  character  but  without  religious 
convictions,  had  passed  away  several  years  before,  she  had  taken 
up  her  residence  with  her  father’s  brother,  who  had  been  made 
her  guardian.  This  uncle  and  his  family  were  Protestants,  and  it 
had  been  the  source  of  many  sad  thoughts  for  Mrs.  Harmon,  that 
after  she  was  dead  Julia  would  have  no  relatives  of  her  own  faith 
to  encourage  her  in  the  practice  of  her  duties  as  a Catholic. 
Julia  was  by  no  means  careless  in  matters  of  religion,  but  Mrs. 
Harmon  had  detected  a certain  amount  of  worldly  pride  in  her 
daughter’s  character,  and  she  did  not  know  how  far  lack  of  en- 
couragement, and  perhaps  ridicule,  might  influence  the  after-life 
of  her  child. 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  subsequent  to  Julia’s  return  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris,  that  her  mother’s  final 
illness  set  in.  A brief  period  of  ten  days,  and  all  was  nearing  an 
end.  At  the  last  moment  Mrs.  Harmon  called  her  daughter  to 
her  bedside,  and  bade  her  be  ever  faithful  to  her  mother’s  mem- 
ory by  remaining  faithful  to  God;  and  Julia  promised  her  dying 
mother  that  her  last  words  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  the 
promise  was  sincerely  made.  But  even  promises  to  a dying 
parent  may  be  broken.  Well  it  was  for  Julia’s  mother  that  she 
thought  this  impossible. 

Julia  became  a member  of  her  uncle’s  household.  No  longer 
surrounded  by  Catholic  influences,  and  often  exposed  to  fashion- 
able ridicule  on  account  of  her  religion,  she  began  little  by  little 
to  neglect  her  duties.  She  scarcely  recognized  this  fact  at  first; 
at  all  events,  she  would  not  admit  it  to  herself.  Pride,  however, 
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was  making  daily  conquests,  and  it  was  not  long  before  her 
monthly  communion  and  many  other  devotions  were  forgotten. 
She  still  went  to  Mass  on  Sundays,  but  she  would  slip  out  early, 
and  be  back  before  her  cousins  were  yet  awake;  she  was  afraid 
to  meet  their  smile  of  ridicule,  and  sought  thus  to  avoid  it;  she 
would  blush  when  they,  or  some  one  else,  would  ask  her  where 
she  went  so  early  of  Sundays.  Reader,  she  was  growing  afraid 
to  own  her  faith. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  thoughts  of  Julia  Harmon 
during  this  period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a year  from  her 
mother  s death  she  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  promise  she  had 
made;  she  no  longer  called  herself  a Catholic. 

Julia  entered  into  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour;  she  did  not 
give  herself  time  to  think,  well  knowing  whither  her  thoughts 
would  inevitably  lead  her.  She  did  not  even  like  to  recall  her 
mother,  for  the  remembrance  coupled  itself  always  with  that  of 
a promise  solemnly  made  and  quickly  broken.  No,  she  no 
longer  wished  to  think,  because  her  own  thoughts  condemned 
her. 

Julia  was  twenty-one  when  she  met  Mr.  Osborne.  She  soon 
learned  that  he  loved  her.  His  accomplishments,  as  well  as  his 
wealth,  led  her  to  look  kindly  upon  his  suit.  At  first  she  en- 
couraged his  addresses  simply  because  they  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  a very  suitable  match,  that  is,  what  the  fashionable  world 
calls  a suitable  match:  one  in  which  wealth  and  position  play  a 
more  conspicuous  part  than  mutual  affection;  but  afterwards  she 
learned  to  love  Mr.  Osborne  as  much  as  he  did  her. 

They  were  married,  and  the  wedding  was  an  event  in  society. 
She  did  not  refuse  to  be  married  from  a Protestant  church;  she 
seemed  to  have  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience.  For  a time  the 
struggle  was  over;  but  Heaven  kindly  determined  that  it  should 
one  day  be  renewed. 

VVe  left  Mr.  Osborne  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had  taken  the 
seat  his  wife  had  occupied  when  he  entered  the  room,  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  was  soon  absorbed,  he  awaited  her 
return.  He  did  not  notice  the  little  girl  who  entered  the  room 
on  tip-toe,  until  she  had  crept  up  to  his  side  and  scattered  over 
the  page  he  was  reading  a bunch  of  roses  she  carried  in  her  hand. 
With  a hearty  peal  of  laughter  she  jumped  upon  his  neck  and 
covered  his  cheeks  with  kisses. 

“Well,  Mary  ” (Mr.  Osborne  had  so  named  his  daughter  in 
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memory  of  his  mother),  14  where  have  you  been  with  Sadie  to  get 
such  beautiful  flowers?  ” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Blanche  gave  them  to  me,  papa;  and,  papa,  she 
brought  me  home  in  her  carriage,  and  she  made  the  coachman 
let  me  hold  the  reins,  didn’t  she,  Sadie?”  Thus  appealed  to, 
Sadie,  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  making  with  her  maid’s 
cap  and  black  dress  a very  pretty  picture,  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer 44  Yes,”  and  in  addition  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  time 
for  her  young  mistress’s  supper.  Her  young  mistress  did  not 
relish  going  so  soon,  but  Mr.  Osborne  promised  to  let  her  come 
tojiim  again  when  he  was  through  dinner,  to  say  good-night; 
whereupon  Mary  picked  up  her  roses  and  ran  away,  just  as  Mrs. 
Osborne,  who  stopped  to  kiss  her  little  daughter,  entered  the 
room.  Mary  hardly  noticed  that  her  mother  pressed  her  more 
closely  than  usual  to  her  bosom,  or  that  her  cheeks  were  almost 
burning. 

More  observant  than  his  little  daughter,  Mr.  Osborne  perceived 
that  his  wife  was  somewhat  nervous;  but,  having  asked  her  if  she 
felt  unwell,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  said  nothing 
further.  He  never  once  suspected  the  real  cause  of  her  flushed 
cheeks,  and  ere  long  had  almost  ceased  to  remark  the  slight  con- 
straint of  her  manner.  But,  reader,  we  can  easily  explain  her  ab- 
straction and  the  somewhat  painful  embarrassment  which  accom- 
panied it.  When,  in  order  to  better  please  the  world  and  to  es- 
* cape  its  senseless  mockery,  Julia  Harmon  had  given  up  the  prac- 
tice of  her  religion,  she  had  not,  fortunately  for  herself,  lost  her 
faith.  See  knew  then,  and  still  knew,  that  the  religion  she  had 
abandoned  was  the  only  true  one.  Although  she  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  a Catholic,  she  had  not  become  a Protestant.  She 
simply  remained  without  a practical  religion.  As  we  have  said, 
she  was  married  from  a Protestant  church;  but  that  was  the  first, 
as  well  as  it  was  the  last  time  she  had  entered  one.  For  years 
after  her  marriage  she  seemed  to  give  no  thought  to  religion. 
When  she  chose  a maid  for  her  little  daughter,  her  only  child, 
her  choice  fell  upon  a Catholic,  but  religion  did  not  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  selection.  It  was  left  to  the  maid  to  teach  the  little 
one  her  prayers;  and  thus  the  prayers  that  Mary  learned  from 
her  nurse  were  those  that  Julia  had  learned  at  her  mother’s  knee. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Osborne  would  happen  into  the  nursery  as 
the  child  was  praying  under  her  nurse’s  guidance.  Generally 
she  turned  and  left  the  room;  but  it  happened  that  a few  nights 
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previous  to  the  evening  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Mrs. 
Osborne  came  into  the  nursery  just  as  her  daughter  went  on  her 
knees.  Instead  of  leaving  the  room,  she  took  a chair  where  she 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  little  one,  and  staid  till  its  childish  lips 
had  uttered  the  last  words  of  the  prayers  they  had  learned  from 
the  attendant,  who  in  this  matter  of  religious  guidance  had  taken 
the  sacred  place  of  a mother.  As  the  child  rose,  she  perceived 
her  mother.  For  a moment  she  stood  as  if  astonished  at  the  un- 
wonted presence,  and  then  ran  and  climbed  upon  her  mother's 
knees.  But  the  serious  look  she  encountered  awed  her,  and  she  did 
not  venture  to  speak.  She  leaned  her  head  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  gazed  searchingly  in  her  face.  The  child,  as  well  as 
the  nurse,  were  surprised  at  the  questions  which  Mrs.  Osborne, 
after  a moment  of  silence,  addressed  to  her  daughter: 

44  Is  God  very  good,  my  child?  " 

41  Yes,  mamma,  but  don't  you  know  He  is?  " 

Without  noticing  the  child's  question,  the  mother  continued: 
“And  if  anybody  were  to  do  anything  very  bad,  would  God 
forgive  him?  " 

44  He  would  if  the  person  said  he  was  sorry,  and  promised  to  be 
good  again." 

44  But  if  he  were  very  bad?  " 

44  Nobody's  too  bad  to  be  sorry;  is  he,  mamma?  " 

Mamma’s  answer  was  a kiss  and  a burning  tear  that  the  child 
could  not  understand. 

The  struggle  was  beginning  anew.  Who  shall  be  victor  now? 
The  thought  of  her  past  life  was  constantly  revolving  in  Mrs. 
Osborne’s  mind.  She  felt  a longing  to  return  to  the  religion  she 
had  so  cowardly  deserted;  she  wished  her  child  to  possess  the 
jewel  which,  in  a moment  of  weakness,  she  had  herself  rejected. 
She  desired  to  send  her  daughter  to  a convent,  but  she  did  not, 
as  yet,  have  the  courage  to  express  aloud  the  craving  of  her 
mother's  heart.  What  would  her  husband  think?  Would  he  let 
her  send  their  daughter  to  a Catholic  school?  Why,  he  would 
ask,  did  she  wish  to  place  the  child  in  the  midst  of  Catholic  sur- 
roundings? she  was  not  herself  a Catholic.  And  oh,  she  dared  not 
say  that  she  was;  had  she  the  strength  to  do  this,  the  struggle  would 
be  over,  and  come  what  might,  she  would  be  at  peace  in  the 
knowledge  of  duty  accomplished!  Alas,  whilst  her  conscience 
ceased  not  to  upbraid  her,  it  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  aroused  to 
impel  her  to  take  the  step  upon  which  her  happiness  depended. 
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At  last  she  made  up  her  mind,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerned  her 
child,  she  would  ask  her  husband  to  send  their  daughter  to  the 

convent  of  M ; she  would  learn  a better  French  there  than 

anywhere  else.  Would  this  reason  appear  sufficient  in  the  eyes 
of  her  husband,  for  placing  their  child  at  a papist  school?  Mrs. 
Osborne  was  afraid  it  might  not.  If  he  refused,  would  she  have 
the  courage  to  insist?  She  feared  she  would  not,  and  to  this  appre- 
hension her  nervousness  was  due.  On  the  afternoon  of  which 
we  spoke,  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  Julia  Osborne  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  ask  her  husband  that  very  evening,  if  he  would  not 
send  little  Mary  to  the  school  she  had  been  thinking  of;  but  as 
the  moment  approached  she  felt  her  courage  leave  her.  If  the 
subject  were  only  broached  she  could  proceed,  she  thought;  but 
oh,  how  hard  the  first  word  would  be! 

Reader,  have  you  ever  looked  back  after  overcoming  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  wondered  that  it  had  appeared  so  formidable?  That 
night,  Mrs.  Osborne  did  not  understand  why  she  had  hesitated  to 
ask  such  a simple  favor  of  her  husband,  as  that  he  would  send 
their  child  to  the  school  which  she  preferred  her  to  attend.  She 
wondered  why  her  heart  had  beat  so  fast  when  she  asked  him  if 
M would  not  be  a good  place  for  Mary  to  spend  her  school- 

days. Mr.  Osborne  had  acquiesced  in  his  wife’s  wish;  he  left 
her,  he  had  said,  perfectly  free  to  do  what  she  thought  for  the 
best.  Julia  Osborne  had  taken  a step  towards  her  return  to  re- 
ligion. After  all,  it  had  not  been  very  difficult;  perhaps  she 
would  soon  have  courage  to  go  farther. 

The  following  autumn  Mary  went  to  the  convent;  she  was  then 
nine  years  old. 

Had  there  been  any  one  in  a position  to  study  Mrs.  Osborne, 
he  would  have  noticed  that  after  her  daughter’s  departure,  she  re- 
turned to  her  state  of  religious  lethargy.  She  did  not  forget  that 
she  had  only  begun  the  work  which  lay  before  her,  and  that 
much  more  was  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  mind  she  so 
much  craved;  but  she  had  thought  the  matter  over  and  over,  and 
she  concluded  that  the  rest  was  too  difficult  for  the  present, — she 
would  do  it  some  other  time.  One  chance  was  gone;  the  grace 
of  repentance  had  been  offered  and  refused. 

Mary  spent  nine  years  at  the  convent  to  which  her  mother 
sent  her.  When  she  returned  home  she  had  been  baptized,  had 
made  her  first  communion,  and  been  confirmed, — she  was  a Catho- 
lic. One  day,  when  she  was  fifteen,  she  had  confided  to  her  fa- 
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ther  her  desire  to  enter  the  Church.  Something  told  her  that 
her  mother  would  raise  no  objection,  so  she  went  directly  to  her 
father,  as  he,  she  thought,  was  the  only  one  who  might  place  any 
difficulty  in  her  way.  Mr.  Osborne,  though  a sincere  Protestant, 
was  not  bigoted,  and  his  daughter’s  announcement  had  sur- 
prised more  than  it  had  displeased  him.  After  having  thought 
the  matter  over  a few  days,  and  having  conferred  with  his  wife, 
he  had  given  his  consent,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  daughter,  who 
did  not  wish,  even  in  doing  her  duty,  to  offend  her  father. 
Every  day  after  that,  as  she  knelt  devoutly  at  Mass,  Mary  had 
prayed  for  her  father’s  and  mother’s  conversion;  and  she  felt 
that  some  day  her  prayers  would  be  granted. 

Mary,  no  longer  a child,  was  now  home  for  good.  She  left, 
with  regret,  the  quiet  convent  where  she  had  spent  so  many  hap- 
py years,  and  where  she  had  so  often  knelt  at  the  altar  to  thank 
God  for  the  gift  He  had  bestowed  upon  her.  She  believed  that 
she  had  a mission  to  fulfil  towards  her  parents.  God,  she  would 
often  say  to  herself,  had  given  her  the  gift  of  faith  that  she  might 
in  turn  secure  for  her  parents  the  possession  of  the  same  great 
blessing.  This  one  object  was  always  paramount  in  her  thoughts; 
she  assiduously  observed  every  duty,  even  the  smallest;  every 
day  she  could  be  seen  at  Mass  in  a little  church  not  far  from  her 
home,  and  often  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  she  would  drop  in 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  there  at  the  altar 
railing  she  would  kneel  in  the  Divine  Presence,  and  pray  for  her 
beloved  parents.  There  was  something  saintly  in  her  look  as  she 
rose,  and  her  beautiful  features,  lit  up  by  the  soft  light  of  the 
sanctuary  lamp  suspended  above  her  head,  expressed  a depth  of 
devotion  that  few  who  live  in  the  world  can  attain. 

There  was  no  ostentation  in  Mary’s  piety;  she  did  not  separate 
herself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  appear  melancholy;  she 
partook  of  all  the  amusements  that  other  girls  of  her  age  and 
station  take  pleasure  in,  and  enjoyed  them  most  thoroughly. 
At  the  balls  she  would  dance  as  long  and  as  gayly  as  anyone. 
How  beautiful  she  looked  at  her  first  ball ! It  was  the  autumn  af- 
ter she  had  graduated,  and  her  birthday;  she  was  just  eighteen. 
She  had  inherited  all  her  mother’s  beauty,  and  added  to  it  an  af- 
fability that  made  her  an  object  of  general  admiration.  She  ex- 
cited esteem  and  not  envy,  for  her  companions  saw  that  pride 
was  not  an  element  in  her  character;  she  was  ever  gay  and  bright, 
but  took  care  not  to  offend. 
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It  was  a few  days  after  her  birthday.  Mary  was  free  that  even- 
ing, and  after  dinner  she  slipped  up  to  her  room  and  prepared  to 
go  to  church.  As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  Mr.  Osborne 
stepped  from  the  drawing-room. 

“ I would  like  to  accompany  you  this  evening,  my  child;  may 
I go  to  church  with  you?  ” 

Never  before  had  he  asked  to  go  with  his  daughter;  every 
Sunday  he  went  to  his  own  church,  but  that  was  all.  Mary’s 
heart  leaped  with  joy  at  the  question.  God  was  beginning  to  an- 
swer her  prayers. 

It  was  the  first  Friday  in  December;  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  exposed.  As  Mary  entered  the  church  with  her  father,  she 
saw  his  look  of  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  altar  lighted 
with  many  candles,  and  profusely  decorated  with  flowers,  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  the  monstrance.  Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to 
the  bare  walls  and  rigid  plainness  of  his  own  church,  he  could 
not  but  be  surprised  at  the  glorious  brilliancy  of  the  Catholic 
altar. 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church.  Little  that  the 
preacher  said  was  intelligible  to  Mr.  Osborne;  his  calvinistic 
doctrines  did  not  permit  him  to  understand  so  much  love;  but  it 
did  not  appear  ridiculous  to  him;  he  was  more  favorably  disposed 
than  most  Protestants  are  to  receive  the  gift  of  faith. 

On  the  way  home  (the  walk  lasted  about  ten  minutes)  Mr. 
Osborne  asked  his  daughter  many  questions.  What  a pleasure 
it  was  for  her  to  answer  them!  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  apos- 
tle instructing  the  neophyte,  the  pleasure  of  an  angel  guiding  hu- 
man steps. 

“ How  beautiful,”  he  at  last  said,  14  how  beautiful  your  religion 
is,  Mary!  I shall  go  with  you  again.” 

That  night  Mary  knelt  longer  than  usual  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  in  her  bed  room;  and  when  she  rose,  tears  of  gratitude 
glistened  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Reader,  have  you  ever  felt  a 
longing  for  the  conversion  of  a near  and  dear  relative;  have  you 
ever  felt  the  joy  of  seeing  your  wish  accomplished?  Mary 
Osborne  had  for  years  felt  this  longing;  she  began  now  to  enjoy 
its  accomplishment. 

We  have  long  neglected  Mrs.  Osborne.  Her  daughter’s  beauti- 
ful example  seemed  to  have  no  influence  upon  her.  Not  once  had 
she  offered  to  accompany  Mary  to  church;  not  once  had  she 
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spoken  of  religion  since  that  night  many  years  ago,  when  she  had 
asked  her  little  daughter  those  three  questions  which  Mary  still  re- 
membered. She  had  often  thought  of  them,  and  tried  to  draw 
some  conclusion  from  them.  “ But  if  they  were  very  bad  ” ; 
these  words  would  float  in  Mary’s  mind,  but  she  could  not  under- 
stand them.  Why  had  her  mother  asked  the  question.  She  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  committed  any  fault  of  a serious  nature. 
True,  she  did  not  attend  church,  but  then  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  a religion  that  did  not  teach  that  exterior  worship  was 
necessary. 

So  Mary  had  reasoned  when  she  was  younger;  and  even  now 
the  same  thought  often  troubled  her.  If  she  ever  spoke  to  her 
mother  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  she  sometimes  did  when  oc- 
casion offered,  or  of  some  other  similar  subject,  Mrs.  Osborne 
would  answer  her  in  general  terms,  and  would  soon  turn  the  con- 
versation. Mary  did  not  know,  that  her  mother  had  once  prac- 
tised the  religion  which  she  herself  now  professed  with  so  much 
devotion.  Had  she  known  the  truth,  her  task  would  have  been 
easier.  With  her  father  she  knew  how  to  act,  but  her  mother’s 
conduct  she  could  not  entirely  comprehend. 

Why  did  Mrs.  Osborne  not  return  of  herself?  The  obstacles 
that  formerly  existed  were  no  longer  as  many  or  as  formidable 
as  they  had  been.  She  saw  that  her  husband  had  not  objected 
to  his  daughter’s  conversion;  he  would  then  certainly  not  object 
to  hers;  and  she  knew  that  he  was  now  well-disposed  towards 
Catholicity,  for  he  not  unfrequently  went  with  his  daughter  to 
church.  Why,  then,  did  she  not  embrace  anew  the  religion  she 
had  so  long  neglected?  Reader,  Heaven  had  once  given  her  the 
necessary  grace,  but  as  we  have  seen,  she  did  not  correspond  to  it; 
and  Heaven  had  not  as  yet  deigned  to  give  it  again. 

The  winter  was  long  past,  and  already  a glorious  spring  was 
strewing  summer’s  pathway  with  flowers,  when  an  event  hap- 
pened which  proved  to  Mary  a sore  trial  as  well  as  a great  bless- 
ing- 

Mr.  Osborne  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a ride  on  horseback  in 
the  park  in  the  early  mornings,  or,  on  days  when  he  was  free, 
through  the  open  country.  Mary,  too,  had  learned  to  mount,  and 
often  would  accompany  her  father  in  his  rides  through  the  beauti- 
ful country  that  surrounded  the  city  of  their  residence;  one  road 
especially  Mary  and  her  father  liked.  It  was  bordered  here  by 
woods,  and  there  by  fields  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tulips 
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and  other  beautiful  flowers,  and  wound  in  and  out,  at  each  turn 
presenting  to  the  rider  some  new  scene,  each  of  which  possessed 
a charm  of  its  own. 

One  afternoon  in  May  Mr.  Osborne  started  for  such  a ride. 
Mary  could  not  join  him  that  day,  for  she  was  entertaining  some 
friends,  so,  as  was  his  custom,  he  came  and  bade  her  good-bye  be- 
fore leaving.  Mary  accompanied  her  father  to  the  door,  and 
sweetly  waved  him  adieu  as  he  cantered  off  on  his  handsome 
horse.  With  a light  heart  Mary  returned  to  her  companions,  and 
chatted  with  and  entertained  them  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
When  they  had  all  left,  Mary  went  to  her  mother’s  room  to  spend 
with  her  the  hour  or  so  still  remaining  before  Mr.  Osborne’s  re- 
turn, and  dinner.  Mrs.  Osborne  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  read- 
ing; Mary  took  a place  on  a low  stool  beside  her  mother,  and 
busied  herself  with  a piece  of  embroidery  that  she  was  working 
for  the  birthday  of  one  of  her  companions.  Thus  engaged,  neither 
noticed  the  flight  of  time,  till  the  failing  light  reminded  them 
that  it  was  already  past  the  usual  hour  for  dinner.  Mr.  Os- 
borne had  not  yet  returned. 

“Your  father  is  very  late  this  evening,”  Mrs.  Osborne  re- 
marked as  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  For  some  moments 
she  had  been  sitting  with  her  book  closed  in  her  hand,  apparent- 
ly wrapt  in  deep  thought.  Mary  had  heard  her  sigh  as  she  had 
placed  the  book  on  the  table  beside  her  before  rising.  She  had 
been  reading  Eliane;  perhaps  she  had  been  comparing  herself 
with  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  beautiful  novel. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  another  half  hour,  Mrs.  Osborne  saw  no 
sign  of  her  husband,  she  began  to  feel  worried.  Had  he  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  injured?  This  was  the  first  thought 
that  presented  itself.  If  he  had  been  delayed  somewheres,  he 
would  have  sent  a message.  Oh,  if  he  would  only  come!  Mary, 
too,  had  long  ceased  her  work,  and  taken  a place  beside  her  moth- 
er; she  also  was  much  frightened,  but  she  said  nothing  for  fear 
of  increasing  her  mother’s  anxiety,  which  was  evidently  great. 
The  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Mary  and  her  mother  waited.  The 
lips  of  the  former  moved  in  silent  prayer  or  addressed  words  of 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  each  moment  was  growing  more 
nervous.  Once  they  thought  they  heard  the  sounds  of  a horse 
advancing  at  a quick  pace,  but  the  noise  died  away  in  an  ad- 
joining street,  and  their  hopes  sank  again. 

The  great  clock  in  the  hall  had  struck  eight  o’clock,  and  Mary 
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who  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  her  mother’s  chair,  had  just  kissed 
her  mother  on  the  forehead  in  an  effort  to  distract  her  from  her 
sad  forebodings,  when  the  bell  rang,  sounding  louder  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  dead  silence  that  prevailed  through  the  whole 
house. 

44  Is  it  he?  ” Mary  and  her  mother  had  uttered  the  words  at  the 
same  instant. 

Mary  rushed  to  the  hallway,  and  gazed  over  the  banisters.  She 
hardly  knew  what  she  expected.  There  was  the  noise  of  several 
voices  mingled  in  undertones;  both  sides  of  the  door  were  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Osborne — Mary  recognized  in  an  instant  her  fa- 
ther’s handsome  figure — was  carried  in,  apparently  lifeless.  Mrs. 
Osborne  was  at  her  daughter’s  side.  Her  nerves,  which  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  state  of  excitement  by  the  long  moments 
of  doubt  and  anxiety,  could  not  stand  the  ordeal.  She  thought 
he  was  dead;  she  fell  to  the  floor  unconscious.  Mary  likewise  felt 
the  ground  leave  her,  and  everything  whirled  about  her;  but  the 
thought  that  there  was  work  for  her  to  perform  restored  her  to 
herself. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  gently  carried  to  her  room,  and  Mary  went 
below.  Her  father  had  already  been  removed  to  one  of  the 
rooms  adjoining  the  hall. 

44  What  has  happened?  Is  he  dead?  ” 

44  No,  but  very  seriously  injured;  he  is  entirely  unconscious, 
you  cannot  do  anything  for  him  now;  you  had  better  remain  here 
for  the  present.”  This  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  parlor, 
opposite  the  room  into  which  Mr.  Osborne  had  been  carried. 
Mary  recognized  her  informer  as  Mr.  Brewster,  a friend  of  her 
father’s,  at  whose  house  he  sometimes  stopped  when  out  riding. 

“ Is  Doctor  Maitland  here?  ” Mary  asked. 

44  No,  but  he  has  been  sent  for;  he  will  arrive  in  a few  mo- 
ments.” 

Mary  moved  toward  the  door. 

“You  had  better  not  enter  the  room.  Miss  Osborne;  at  all 
events,  wait  till  Doctor  Maitland  arrives.” 

There  was  something  extremely  apprehensive  in  Mr.  Brewster’s 
voice,  and  the  thought  flashed  across  Mary’s  mind  that  perhaps 
his  statement  that  her  father  was  not  dead  had  been  made  to  re- 
lieve momentarily  her  dread,  and  so  soften  the  blow  that  the 
truth  would  bring.  She  did  not  answer;  she  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Brewster’s  words.  Her  heart  beat  violently  as  she  noise- 
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lessly  pushed  aside  the  hangings,  and  entered  the  room  where  her 
father  was  lying.  Two  strangers,  who  seemed  to  be  doctors,  stood 
by  Mr.  Osborne.  Their  position  concealed  from  Mary  her  father’s 
face,  but  as  she  advanced,  one  of  them  stepped  aside,  and  she  im- 
mediately realized  why  she  had  been  requested  not  to  go  near  her 
father  at  that  moment.  Though  most  of  the  face  was  covered, 
enough  was  visible  to  show  Mary  that  it  had  been  terribly  disfig- 
ured. A dull  moan  issued  from  the  torn  lips  that  a few  hours  be- 
fore had  kissed  her  so  fondly;  their  color,  almost  their  shape,  was 
gone!  Seeing  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  she  was  powerless, 
Mary  soon  left  the  room.  She  asked  Mr.  Brewster  to  call  her  if  she 
were  needed,  and  he  promised  to  do  so.  She  went  up-stairs  to  go 
to  her  mother;  the  door  of  her  own  room,  which  she  had  to  pass, 
was  open.  The  little  lamp  burning  on  the  altar  was  the  only 
light  in  the  room;  its  soft  glow  fell  upon  the  statue  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  and  seemed  to  surround  it  with  a divine  halo;  the 
outstretched  hands  invited  her  to  enter.  Mary  did  so,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees.  For  a few  moments  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks;  her  pent-up  pain  found  expression  in  those  burning 
drops,  that,  falling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  seemed  to  express  the 
desire  of  the  one  who  shed  them,  to  offer  up  all  her  sorrows  as  a 
prayer  to  her  heavenly  Father.  She  had  prayed  that  the  accident 
which  had  happened  her  dear  father  might  hasten  his  conversion, 
for  which  she  longed  so  ardently.  Nor  did  Mary  forget  her 
mother;  she,  too,  needed  God’s  grace,  and  her  daughter  begged  it 
for  her  with  all  the  warmth  of  a young  and  pure  heart.  Mary 
did  not  kneel  long,  but  when  she  rose  to  goto  her  mother’s  room, 
she  had  derived  new  strength  to  bear  whatever  trials  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  her. 

Mr.  Osborne’s  injuries  had  indeed  proved  serious.  For  two 
days  he  had  lain  entirely  unconscious,  barely  breathing;  then  lit- 
tle by  little  he  had  gathered  enough  strength  to  speak  a few 
words  now  and  then  to  his  daughter,  who  shared  her  time  between 
his  bedside  and  her  mother’s,  whom  the  shock  experienced  at 
the  sight  of  her  husband  being  carried  in  seemingly  lifeless  had 
left  prostrated.  Very  often  Mrs.  Osborne  asked  after  her  hus- 
band, but  the  attendants  answered  evasively,  for  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Osborne  could  not  live  long.  Though  he  had  been 
strong,  and  in  the  best  of  health,  the  injuries  he  had  sustained 
were  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Mr.  Brewster  called  every  day  in  person  to  ask  how  Mr.  Os- 
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borne  was  doing,  and  from  him  Mary  learned  how  her  father  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  while  passing  Mr.  Brewster’s  proper- 
ty, and  thus  so  terribly  injured.  This  gentleman  was  a very  dear 
friend  of  Mr.  Osborne,  and  Mary  long  remembered  the  kindness 
he  showed  her  during  those  trying  days,  and  the  still  more  try- 
ing ones  that  followed. 

It  was  the  first  of  June,  and  a most  beautiful  day.  Mary  that 
morning  was  able  ’to  absent  herself  long  enough  to  slip  out  to 
Mass,  and  when  she  returned  she  took  her  place  at  her  father’s 
bedside.  He  seemed  brighter  than  usual;  he  asked  to  have  his 
bed  moved  closer  to  the  window,  that  he  might  enjoy  more 
thoroughly  the  cool  breeze  and  clear  sky. 

“ Fo  he  last  few  days,  Mary,  ” said  Mr.  Osborne,  after  Mary 
had  t * \ at  his  side  for  some  time,  “ I have  been  thinking  of 
your  rel  gion;  it  is  so  full  of  love  that  I would  like  to  die  in  that 
faith,  and  I know  that  I cannot  live  very  long.” 

“ You  must  not  say  that,  dear  papa;  but  if  you  wish,  I will  ask 
Father  Hogan  to  come  and  see  you;  he  will,  I know,  be  happy 
to  do  so,  and  you  can  ask  him  anything  you  wish,  papa.” 

44  All  right,  my  child,”  Mr.  Osborne  answered  feebly.  Even 
this  short  conversation  had  proved  an  exertion  for  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  rest.  Mary  saw  her  father  slowly  sink  into  a 
peaceful  slumber,  and  then  quietly  slipped  away. 

The  next  day,  at  Mary’s  request,  F'ather  Hogan  came  to  see 
Mr.  Osborne.  The  good  priest  was  glad  that  he  had  at  last  been 
called;  he  was  Mary’s  confessor,  and  knew  her  hopes  and  trials. 
He  was  happy  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  blessing  which  Mary’s 
prayers  had  gained  from  Heaven. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  in  the  best  disposition,  and  as  it  was  certain 
he  was  very  near  death,  Father  Hogan  did  not  hesitate  to  bap- 
tize him  after  very  little  instruction,  such  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. Mr.  Osborne  was  received  into  the  Church  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  Friday  in  June,  and  that  same  afternoon  he 
died.  Shortly  before  he  had  asked  for  his  wife,  and  when  told  that 
she  was  sick,  he  had  sighed.  He  had  been  told  before  that  she 
was  ill,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  His  last  words  were 
addressed  to  his  daughter,  and  none  but  she  heard  them,  for  they 
were  uttered  as  the  spirit  was  departing,  and  they  seemed  almost 
as  noiseless  as  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 

“God  bless  you,  my  child!  I am  very  happy.” 

Yes,  all  was  over,  at  least  for  Mr.  Osborne;  and  the  recording 
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angel  inscribed  another  name  in  the  book  of  the  chosen.  But 
Mary’s  task  was  not  yet  completed;  she  had  another  gem  to  win 
for  her  crown. 

When  Mrs.  Osborne  learned  that  her  husband  was  dead,  she 
relapsed  into  the  semi-consciousness  from  which  she  had  during 
the  previous  week  been  recovering.  Mary  passed  many  days  in 
anxious  watching;  life  and  death  seemed  to  be  struggling  in 
about  equal  contest  for  the  possession  of  her  mother’s  now  weak 
body,  and  the  strain  began  to  tell  on  Mary  herself. 

The  last  days  of  June  brought  a change  for  the  better,  and  by 
degrees  Mrs.  Osborne  regained  strength.  She  was  able  now  to 
sit  up,  and  even  to  walk  about  a little.  During  the  warm  days  of 
July  Mrs.  Osborne  would  sit  with  her  daughter  in  the  large  bay 
window  of  the  room  which  she  had  occupied  during  her  ill- 
ness, and  which  faced  on  a charming  garden,  adjoining  the 
house. 

The  flowers  were  then  in  full  bloom,  and  the  cool  breezes  that  en- 
tered through  the  open  window  brought  with  them  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose,  mingled  with  the  sweet  odor  of  heliotrope  and  honey- 
suckle, and  the  color  began  to  return  to  Mrs.  Osborne’s  emaci- 
ated cheeks.  The  birds  would  come  to  gather  the  crumbs  she 
scattered  for  them  on  the  sill,  and  their  cheerful  chirping  caused 
a smile  of  pleasure  to  play  around  her  lips  as  she  watched  them 
for  hours  at  a time.  Very  often  Mary  would  read  to  her  mother, 
generally  from  books  of  her  own  choosing,  and  she  read  well. 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  clear,  and  knew  well  how  to  accommodate 
itself  to  every  change  of  feeling. 

Mrs.  Osborne  seemed  never  to  weary  of  her  daughter’s  read- 
ing; she  preferred  it  in  her  weak  state  to  reading  herself,  although 
she  was  now  able  to  do  so,  for  it  fatigued  her  less,  and,  indeed, 
gave  her  more  pleasure.  Even  after  she  was  completely  re- 
stored she  would  often,  when  she  saw  Mary  reading,  call  her 
and  ask  her  to  read  aloud. 

Mr.  Osborne  had  been  dead  four  months,  and  Mrs.  Osborne 
was  once  more  herself.  The  few  grey  hairs  that  began  to  show 
themselves  did  not  detract  from  her  beauty,  they  simply  rendered 
it  more  serious,  perhaps  nobler;  the  wonted  light  had  returned  to 
her  beautiful  eyes,  but  Mary  (perhaps  another  would  not  have 
noticed  it)  believed  that  in  their  look  there  was  the  expression 
of  a continual  struggle.  What  its  nature  was  she  could  not 
fathom;  she  could  only  wait  and  pray. 
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One  evening  early  in  October — already  the  days  were  shorten- 
ing and  lamps  were  needed  at  an  early  hour, — Mrs.  Osborne  and 
her  daughter  were  in  the  sitting-room.  The  former  was  busy  at 
the  writing  table,  and  Mary,  seated  beneath  a great  lamp  that  il- 
luminated her  beautiful  features  as  well  as  the  page  before  her, 
was  reading.  Mrs.  Osborne  was  not  long  occupied  at  her  letters, 
and  when  she  was  through,  she  took  a chair  at  Mary’s  side  and 
asked  her  to  read  aloud. 

For  an  hour  or  more  Mary  read;  her  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears,  for  the  subject  was  a sad  one,  and  she  could  scarcely  see 
the  lines  before  her.  She  had  been  too  much  absorbed  to  notice 
that  her  mother  had  been  growing  pale;  in  any  event,  she  could 
not  have  known  the  cause.  Mary’s  words  were  now  broken  by 
her  half-suppressed  sobs.  She  was  trying  to  proceed  more 
calmly,  when  her  mother  suddenly  exclaimed: 

“ Enough,  my  child,  enough;  I cannot  stand  it  any  longer!  ” 

Mary  looked  in  astonishment  towards  her  mother;  she  was 
weeping  bitterly.  Mary  was  going  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

What  could  have  caused  a thing  so  unusual  with  her  mother? 
Mary  had  laid  her  book  upon  the  table  at  her  side,  and  as  she  rose 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  title.  A dart  of  pain  ran  through  her  heart 
as  the  thought  flashed  across  her  mind;  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  was  the  “ Story  of  an  Apostate.” 

Mrs.  Osborne  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  Mary  did  not  disturb 
her;  if  her  thought  contained  the  truth,  and  now  that  she  re- 
called everything,  she  felt  sadly  sure  that  it  did,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  mother  to  suffer  her  remorse  alone,  with  no  one  to 
witness  her  tears  but  the  God  whom  she  had  offended. 

Almost  involuntarily  Mary  stopped  at  her  mother’s  door  as 
she  passed  to  her  own  room.  She  heard  her  mother  sob;  it  did 
not  renew  her  pain,  but  rather  gave  her  joy;  she  knew  that  pride 
was  giving  way  to  sorrow. 

The  next  day  Mary  entered  the  little  church,  where  she  at- 
tended Mass,  with  a heart  sad  but  hopeful ; it  was  the  same  church 
to  which  she  had  frequently  gone  with  her  father.  She  went  to 
Communion  that  morning,  and  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in 
earnest  supplication  to  Heaven  for  grace  for  her  mother,  who 
now,  she  felt,  needed  it  so  much. 

Mary  had  finished  her  prayers,  and  with  a much  lighter  heart 
was  leaving  the  church.  In  a little  chapel  near  the  door,  where 
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the  crucifixion  was  represented,  Mary  saw  her  mother.  She  was 
kneeling,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Tears  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven  filled  Mary’s  eyes,  and  in  a silent  whisper  she  exclaimed: 
11 1 thank  Thee,  my  dearest  Lord,  I thank  Thee!”  She  did  not 
know  if  she  should  go  and  kneel  beside  her  mother  or  not.  No, 
she  would  leave  the  church  unnoticed,  and  allow  her  mother  to 
pray.  She  knew  that  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  grace  would 
not  be  wanting  to  a soul  desiring  to  return  to  its  God.  • 

That  afternoon  Mary  was  in  her  room  sewing,  thinking  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  of  that  morning.  She  had  not 
been  alone  with  her  mother  all  day,  and  she  longed  to  speak  with 
her;  she  needed,  perhaps,  encouragement;  who  could  better 
give  it  than  her  daughter?  Mary  was  thus  engaged  when  her 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  her  mother  entered  the  room. 

Mary  rose  instantly,  and  advanced  towards  her  mother.  The 
look  of  trouble  Mary  had  so  often  noticed  in  her  mother’s  face 
had  left  it;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  no  longer  spoke  of  a war 
waged  within  the  soul;  their  look  was  perfectly  calm,  and  a peace- 
ful smile  brightened  her  countenance. 

“Busy  as  usual,  I see,  my  child,”  said  Mrs.  Osborne,  placing 
her  arm  around  Mary’s  waist,  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa. 

“ It  gives  me  pleasure  to  work,  dear  mamma;  especially  when 
I do  so  for  others.” 

They  sat  down  together,  and  Mary  took  one  of  her  mother’s 
hands,  and  held  it  affectionately  in  both  her  own.  She  felt  that  her 
mother  wished  to  confide  something  to  her,  so  she  was  not  sur- 
prised when  she  heard  her  say: 

“My child,  I have  a confession  ta  make;  one  that  I should 
have  made  a long  time  ago,  but  I could  not  find  the  courage, 
though  it  does  not  seem  hard  now.  Mary,  I am  a Catholic.  I see 
that  you  are  not  surprised.  Did  you,  then,  know  it,  my  child?  ” 

“ Since  last  night  only,  dearest  mother.  ” 

“’Twas  better  so;  her  pain  would  have  been  greater  had  she 
sooner  known  the  truth,”  said  Mrs.  Osborne,  speaking  rather  to 
herself  than  to  her  daughter.  As  she  spoke  these  words,  her  coun- 
tenance lost  its  serenity,  and  there  was  something  extremely  sad  in 
her  voice.  At  this  reference  to  the  past,  the  spirit  of  evil,  to  whose 
strength  she  herself  had  added  by  living  so  long  in  neglect  of 
duty,  seemed  to  renew  in  one  brief  moment  the  temptations  of 
all  those  years,  in  an  attempt  to  break  her  resolve;  but  grace 
proved  stronger  than  evil.  Temptation  was  vanquished.  The 
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cloud  that  had  for  an  instant  dimmed  Mrs.  Osborne's  counte- 
nance was  passed,  and  when  she  next  spoke,  her  voice  had  re- 
sumed its  wonted  tone. 

“ But  now,  my  -child,  the  struggle  is  over;  your  prayers  have 
been  answered,  for  I know  that  you  were  always  praying  for  me; 
and  our  dear  Lord  has  shown  that  His  mercy  is  indeed  great. 
Once  more  I am  happy.” 

Mary^aid  nothing;  her  heart  was  too  full  of  gratitude  and  joy 
and  love  for  feeble  words  to  express.  Still  holding  her  mother’s 
hand,  she  dropped  her  head  on  the  shoulder  on  which  she  had 
often  rested  it  when  a child,  and  the  burning  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy,  and  not  of  grief. 

The  light  was  failing  ere  Mary  lifted  her  head.  All  this  time 
neither  had  spoken;  but  at  such  moments  words  are  not  necessary, 
for  souls  so  closely  in  sympathy  as  were  theirs,  seem  not  to  need 
the  medium  of  the  body  to  comprehend  each  other’s  thoughts. 

When  her  mother  left  her,  Mary  went  to  the  window  and 
watched  the  sun,  which  was  just  setting.  She  saw  in  the  glory  of 
the  evening  sky  an  expression  of  Nature’s  adoration  of  its  Maker. 
The  airy  clouds,  bathed  in  red  and  gold,  were  as  incense  rising 
from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  from  her  own  soul  went  up  a prayer 
to  God;  a prayer  that  called  upon  all  Nature  to  praise  its  Creator, 
a prayer  full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  a prayer  burning  with  love, 
a prayer  of  which  the  glorious  sunset  was  a fitting  image. 

The  lights  were  burning  dimly  in  the  little  church  as  Mary  and 
her  mother  entered  it  the  following  Sunday;  the  lamp  before  the 
altar  shed  its  soft  glow  upon  them  as  they  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
its  rays  seemed  an  image  of  grace  descending  from  Heaven.  To- 
gether they  went  to  Holy  Communion.  In  Mrs.  Osborne’s  hand 
was  a Rosary,  the  one  she  had  held  when  first  she  approached  the 
altar  to  receive  into  her  heart  the  Body  and  Blood  of  her  Saviour. 
How  pleased  must  have  been  the  Queen  of  Heaven  at  this  mark 
of  devotion!  Is  was  the  expression  of  a longing  to  return  to  her 
service,  to  become  again  a child  of  Mary.  A feeling  of  perfect 
calm  reigned  within  Mrs.  Osborne’s  heart;  the  struggle  was  over 
at  last,  and  peace  was  restored  to  her  soul.  Mary,  too,  felt  that 
the  task  she  had  taken  upon  herself  was  accomplished;  her 
prayers  had  been  heard  and  answered;  she  was  happy. 

Together  they  left  the  church,  as  it  were,  to  begin  life  anew; 
the  period  of  trial  and  weakness  was  over,  and  one  of  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  knowledge  of  duty  performed  had  already  begun. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

Mary  T.  Quinlan. 

She  sun  arising  o’er  Judea’s  hills 

Beheld  a caravan  which,  on  its  way 
Unto  the  mighty  city,  now  approached. 

All  slow  and  stately  the  vast  train  moved  on, 

As  wending  through  its  banks,  the  silver  stream, 

So  gently,  proud  of  motion,  shining  flows, 

And  nearing  the  great  sea,  it  checks  its  course 
As  if  in  homage  to  the  master-flood, — 

So,  too,  the  bright  and  glittering  array 
Advancing  to  Jerusalem,  grew  slow. 

First,  seated  on  their  camels,  came  the  slaves, 
Each  one  equipped  with  baggage,  food,  and  blade, 
A scowling  countenance,  well  used  to  smile 
In  low  subservience,  and  brow  well  marked 
By  that  alarm  and  fear  which  apprehend 
Some  undeserved,  unmerited  rebuke. 

Close  following,  with  slow,  respectful  gait, 

The  graceful  pages  swelled  the  pageant  throng; 
Then,  pressing  close,  with  all-important  air, 

The  Queen’s  attendants  moved.  One  seething  mass 
Of  dark  humanity  the  whole  appeared. 

The  retinue,  a city  in  itself, 

'Twas  still  but  one  small  part  of  that  great  realm 
Of  Sheba’s  mighty  rule. 


As  in  a swarm 

Of  bees,  the  Queen,  (her  kingdom  well  to  guard, 
And  stir  to  action  whom  no  action  stirs, 

Herself  protected  e’en  by  those  same  drones 
Whom  she  chastises),  follows  up  behind, 

So,  too,  this  Queen  of  men,  by  pages  borne 
Aloft  upon  a stately  litter’s  frame, 

Looked  out  upon  the  moving  mass  of  life, 

As  if  to  guard  the  slaves  who  guarded  well. 

And  Sheba’s  Queen  o’erruled  not  men  alone, 

For  she  was  mistress  too  of  that  fair  charm 
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Which  mortals  in  their  eager  quest,  despair 
To  mark  by  proper  name,  the  grace  resign 
To  whom  it  may  become,  and  call  it  Beauty. 

In  brilliancy  like  stars,  in  color  black 

As  night,  which  those  same  stars  live  but  to  light, 

Her  eyes  lent  lustre  to  a face  so  fair, 

So  perfect,  that  it  seemed  from  marble  cut,— 

As  frame  to  this  fair  picture,  fell  a mass 
Of  waving  hair  as  black  as  ebony, 

Upon  a neck,  like  ivory,  smooth  and  white. 

In  form  a goddess,  and  in  rank  a queen, 

She  seemed  divine;  and  like  a Juno,  sat 
Dispensing  smiles  or  threats  on  eager  slaves, 

Each  struggling  for  preferment.  Happy  he 
Who,  favored  with  a smile,  might  bask  therein: 

But  wretched  one  that  met  the  word  of  blame, 

His  life  were  shadowed  till  fair  Sheba  smiled. 

Then  like  the  river  in  its  silver  tone, 

The  sound  of  cymbals  and  the  deep-souled  lyre 
Lent  melody  to  this  slow  moving  train. 

From  Arab’s  lands  the  long  procession  came 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  favored  court, 

That  boasted  as  its  ruler,  Solomon, 

Whose  fame  had  spread  e’en  to  the  ends  of  earth 
Where  Sheba’s  kingdom  lay;  and  whence  she  came. 
And  now  before  them,  in  the  distance,  stretched 
The  fair  Jerusalem,  whose  temples  reared 
Above  the  earth,  above  the  gathered  clouds 
Their  crowning  spires.  And  great  her  lofty  towers, 
With  base  on  earth  and  summit  in  the  skies, 

Played  with  the  objects  there,  nor  left  below' 

Aught  save  a mass  on  which  aspiring  men 
Might  feast  their  eager  eyes,  and,  seeing,  wonder. 
As  sentinel,  a massive  wall  kept  guard, 

Protecting  well  the  city  it  embraced, 

Encircling  it  with  rugged  arms  of  stone. 

Drawn  to  the  Eastern  gate,  the  splendid  train 
In  rapture  viewed  the  beauties  of  the  scene 
That  lay  before  them,  and  ambassadors 
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Were  sent  to  notify  King  Solomon 
Of  Sheba’s  coming,  and  her  wish  to  see 
The  far-reputed  splendors  of  his  court. 

Within  the  centre  of  the  city  stood 
The  palace — just  as  holds  the  human  heart, 
Encircled  close  by  its  surrounding  parts, 

Its  own  dominion,  to  which  all  conduce, 

And  but  exist  to  serve,  e’en  so  stood  there 
The  great  imperial  palace.  Vast  without, 

All  fair  within,  and  well  adorned  all 

For  him,  the  ruler  Wisdom,  there  enthroned. 

E’en  there  was  Sheba  led  with  her  array, 

To  test  by  sight  the  truth  of  fair  Report; 

To  learn  if  there  were  splendor  like  to  hers, 

Or  wisdom  greater  than  her  kingdom’s  boast. 

But  as  she  moved  along  the  columned  halls, 

And  gazed  upon  the  jasper-inlaid  floors, 

Mistrust  the  sway  to  admiration  gave, 

And  fled  defeated  sorely. 

Having  gained 

Admission  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 

New  wonders  she  beheld;  till,  more  and  more, 

She  marvelled,  and  her  haughty  spirit  sank. 

She  scarce  dared  speak  the  object  of  her  quest, 

So  over-awed,  so  rapt  in  mute  surprise. 

But  when  the  King,  the  Wise,  outspake,  she  found 
Her  words,  and  many  questions,  well-devised, 

She  put  to  Solomon,  in  firm  belief 
That  wisdom  howsoever  deep,  intruding, 

Must  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  her  queries. 

Yet  answered  well,  though  simply,  all  her  store 
Of  wondrous  questions,  he,  the  mighty  King, — 
With  all  the  wisdom  of  a Solomon. 

At  length,  fair  Queen  of  Sheba,  overcome, 

That  human  knowledge  could  be  so  divine, 

Glad  yielded  to  the  King  the  gifts  she  brought 
To  show  her  riches,  and  compare  their  we&lth; 
Confessing  too,  the  object  of  her  quest, 

Resigned  she  to  his  hands  her  boundless  realm, 
And  at  his  feet  she  lay  her  queenly  heart. 

Rich  presents  he  repaid,  and  love  exchanged, — 
Thus  Admiration,  Admiration  won. 

St,  Elizabeth's  Academy , 

Convent  Station , N.  J. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATION  OF  ST.  CATHERINE 

DE  RICCI. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  WORK  OF  SPIRITUAL  RETREATS. 


A Dominican  Tertiary. 

I. 


(mong  the  Congregations  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  American  in  their  origin,  there  is  one,  in  the 
diocese  of  Albany,  which  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
retreats,  and  to  the  spirit  of  Adoration,  Reparation, 
and  Thanksgiving.  Its  chosen  patroness  is  a friend 
of  God  of  whom  history  records  the  deepest  and 
most  visible  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Re- 
demption, St.  Catherine  de  Ricci.  This  wonderfully 
great  saint,  whose  life  is  too  little  known  to  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  was  herself  a Dominican  nun,  having  entered  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Third  Order,  in  Prato,  Italy,  in  1535,  dying  there  in 
1590.  The  American  Congregation,  of  which  a sketch  is  here 
given,  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  make  widely  known  its  glorious 
patroness,  of  whose  life  there  are  authentic  and  contemporane- 
ous records,  such  as  have  seldom  ever  existed  regarding  any 
other  saint. 


FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATION. 

Lucy  Eaton  Smith,  whose  life-work  was  accomplished  in  the 
Dominican  Habit,  and  under  the  religious  name  of  Maria  Cath- 
erine de  Ricci,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1845. 
Her  father,  Edwdn  Smith,  wras  w idely  known  for  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  laying  out  of  New  York  City,  much  of  the  civil 
engineering  and  surveying  being  in  his  charge.  He  was  a Pres- 
byterian. Her  mother,  Adelia  O.  Mclntire,  a lady  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, was  a God-fearing  non-Catholic,  but  not  a member  of  any 
Protestant  sect. 

Her  maternal  grandmother,  a lady  of  deep  religious  feeling 
and  practical  charity,  an  Episcopalian,  wras  her  sponsor  in  bap- 
tism, which  she  received  in  the  Episcopal  Church  when  five  years 
of  age.  She  wsfs  educated  at  Madame  Mears’  school,  a very 
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fashionable  one  in  those  days.  The  exquisite  grace  of  manner 
which  marked  her  young  womanhood,  and  doubly  so,  her  relig- 
ious life,  had  not  been  at  all  anticipated  in  her  childhood, — as  a 
child  she  was  awkward,  “ always  tumbling  over  everything.”  As 
a young  girl  she  was  fond  of  society,  and  frequented  it  much, 
but  always  in  the  company  of  some  older  member  of  the  family. 

She  was  one  of  a large  family  in  which  social  virtues  were 
generously  developed.  Every  member  contributed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  were  entertained  in  that  hospitable  home. 
Her  family  had  removed  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  and  resid- 
ed for  many  years  in  the  paternal  homestead,  the  first  dwelling 
erected  on  West  Twenty-third  street. 

Lucy  was  always  a favorite  with  her  grandmother  Mclntire, 
and  spent  much  of  her  young  life  at  the  maternal  homestead  in 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  There  she  imbibed  the  deep  religious  senti- 
ment of  her  grandmother.  Though  of  a lively  temperament,  she 
possessed  even  in  youth  a religiously  contemplative  mind,  but 
she  never  professed  herself  a member  of  any  non-Catholic  church 
organization.  Without  personal  musical  talent  she  was  never- 
theless attracted  deeply  by  devotional  music.  She  had  frequently 
visited  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  during  High  Mass,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing 
the  singing.  The  services  otherwise  did  not  interest  her.  She 
held  no  conversation  on  religious  subjects  with  any  Catholic. 
She  did  not  grow  dissatisfied  or  unhappy  mentally  about  religion. 
She  passed  through  no  period  of  soul-struggle  or  spiritual  pain. 
Yet  when  she  was  twenty  years  of  age  she  became  a Catholic. 
The  tenderest  of  God’s  leadings  that  we  hear  of  anywhere  was 
her  leading  into  the  true  fold. 

One  morning  at  an  early  hour  she  went  out  to  a neighboring 
druggist’s  for  some  mineral  water.  She  was  passing  the  Catholic 
church  on  Twenty-third  street  when  she  noticed  for  the  first 
time  a number  of  persons  descending  to  the  basement.  Her 
visits  had  been  made  during  the  Sunday  services,  always  held  in 
the  upper  church.  The  impulse  to  follow,  which  seized  her,  she 
obeyed.  The  ordinary  morning  service  of  Low  Mass  was  going 
on.  It  held  her  then;  it  drew  her  afterwards.  Many  a morning 
found  her  in  that  basement  chapel,  kneeling  reverently,  follow* 
ing  a service  of  which  she  understood  nothing.  When  Mass  was 
over,  she  felt  drawn  invariably  to  approach  the  altar,  and  there 
daily  for  a long  time  she  knelt,  without  thinking  nor  praying  in 
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words.  As  she  herself  expressed  it,  she  “just  knelt  there  be- 
cause she  could  not  help  it,  that  was  all.” 

One  morning,  upon  leaving  the  chapel  she  was  accosted  by  a 
society  friend,  a Catholic,  with  this  remark: 

“ Why!  Lucy  Smith!  I never  knew  that  you  were  a Catholic!” 
Lucy  replied,  calmly: 

“ Well,  I am  not  a Catholic.” 

And  the  other,  in  a tone  of  yet  greater  surprise  : 

“ Not  a Catholic  ! Then  why  do  you  kneel  at  the  altar,  adcfr- 
ing  the  Blessed  Sacrament?  ” 

“Adoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament!”  Lucy  repeated,  slowly, 
reverently,  yet  in  a puzzled  way.  “Why,  I do  not  adore  the 
Blessed  Sacrament;  I just  go  to  the  altar  and  kneel  there  be- 
cause I cannot  help  doing  so” 

“ Well,  then,”  replied  her  friend,  impressively,  if  that  is  the 
condition  you  are  in,  I think  the  sooner  you  see  a Catholic 
priest,  the  better  for  you.” 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  her  first  interview  with  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  her  first  direct  exposition  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Not  an  article  of  faith  was  proposed  to  her  belief,  not  a 
practice  of  religion  held  out  for  her  to  follow,  that  was  not  warm- 
ly received  by  the  loving  soul,  the  earnest  heart,  that  for  weeks 
had  frequently  knelt  in  unconscious  adoration  before  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Love. 

It  was  from  Rev.  Alfred  Young,  Paulist,  that  she  sought  and 
obtained  religious  instruction,  and  received  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism.  Twenty-nine  years  after,  the  venerable  priest  writes 
to  the  religious  community  which  she  had  founded,  when  it  was 
plunged  in  sorrow  at  her  death,  and  passed  on  to  her  spiritual 
children  his  recollection  of  that  memorable  day: 

“Of  course,  you  know  I had  the  happiness  of  receiving  her  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  The  memory  of  that  day  is  as  clear  to  my  mind  as  of  yester- 
day. It  was  the  morning  of  December  18,  1865,  a heavy  yet  quietly  falling 
snowstorm  going  on  without.  Was  not  the  abundant  and  peaceful  fall  of 
snow  enshrouding  the  earth  with  its  white  veil  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of  the 
soul  who  came  to  give  herself  so  courageously  and  wholly  to  God?  And  also 
a presage  of  the  day  on  which  she  bent  her  head  to  receive  the  spotless  veil  of 
virginity,  and  of  the  last  day  of  all,  when  she  took  her  flight  to  answer  the  Di- 
vine invitation  : Veni  Spousa  Christi ! accipe  coronam  quant  tibi  Dominis  prce - 
Paravit  in  ceternum!  ” 

She  received  her  first  Holy  Communion  in  the  church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  where  the  faith  had  been  given  her.  The  young 
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convert  devoted  herself  immediately  to  this  church,  fulfilling 
many  of  the  duties  of  sacristan.  Here  she  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  her  father  by  her  side  during  High  Mass  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Though  for  years  in  belief 
and  practice  a Presbyterian,  he  had  gradually  shown  a leaning 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  his  name  were  held  the  two  seats 
near  the  altar,  which  they  occupied.  In  his  library  he  kept  a 
crucifix,  upon  which  he  gazed  earnestly  and  with  feeling  during 
long  periods.  His  death  came  suddenly,  and  without  apparent 
warning.  He  had  been  true  as  far  as  his  lights,  and  we  may 
judge  that  his  soul  went  not  forth  unprepared.  That  same  cruci- 
fix has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  beloved  ones  who  have  been 
called  away,  and  is  a precious  treasure  in  the  community. 

In. the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a retreat  \yas  preached 
by  a French  Dominican, -Very  Rev.  Father  Chocarne.  He  was 
one  of  Lacordaire’s  zealous  spiritual  sons,  for  some  time  Provin- 
cial of  the  Province  of  France.  It  is  his  pen  that  has  left  us  the 
beautiful  41  Inner  Life  of  Lacordaire.”  This  was  the  young  con- 
vert’s first  meeting  with  a son  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  world  and  society  pleasures  were  never  a temptation  to 
her.  Though  for  years,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  she  lent  her- 
self freely  to  them,  yet  interiorly  she  lived  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  command  that  is  twofold,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbor.  With  her  the  neighbor  was  especially  every  soul  in 
this  great  American  country  of  ours.  In  her  love  for  America, 
with  her  burning  desire  for  the  conversion  of  the  nation,  she  was, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  the  most  ardent  44  Heckerite  ” of 
womankind. 

To  one  who  knew  this  spiritually-gifted  woman,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  a student  of  the  written  life  of  Father  Hecker,  it 
can  but  appear  as  the  strangest  dispensation  of  Providence  that 
she  and  the  founder  of  the  Paulists  never  met.  Their  aims  were 
in  many  points  similar.  The  work  Father  Hecker  felt  called  up- 
on to  develop  was  a Congregation  of  men  more  firmly  disciplined 
and  more  closely  banded  together  than  the  secular  clergy,  yet 
more  expansive  than  existing  Orders  as  seen  in  America,  yet  hold- 
ing some  characteristics  of  both;  a Congregation,  too,  with  a spe- 
cial mission,  a mission  that  was  in  reality  that  of  more  than  one 
religious  institute  in  its  early  days, — the  conversion  of  those  out- 
side the  fold  by  the  ministry  of  preaching.  Mother  de  Ricci, 
too,  desired  to  upbuild  an  institute,  different  in  some  respects 
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from  the  contemplative  and  the  active  institutes  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  like  to  them  in  others. 

She  would  give  to  women  a Congregation  more  regularly  con- 
templative than  those  devoted  to  teaching,  orphanage  work,  or 
nursing,  yet  as  free  to  work  for  the  souls  of  women  living  in  the 
world,  as  these  are  to  labor  for  children,  the  sick,  or  infirm,  its 
special  mission  to  be  known  as  Retreat  work.  And  this  was  to 
be  a Congregation,  adopting  the  requirements  and  accessories  of 
existing  contemplative  institutes,  just  so  .far  as  they  would  be  a 
help  to  the  religious  spirit  of  their  life,  and  an  attraction  to  souls 
living  in  the  world,  whom  the  Sisters  would  help  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  adopting  them  not  at  all  where  judgment  or  legitimate 
trial  had  shown  them  to  be  a hindrance  to  the  object  of  their 
special  mission.  She  recognized  also  a dual  fact — (1)  that  exist- 
ing institutes  that  are  contemplative  exclusively,  are  also  insti- 
tutes of  much  corporal  austerity,  and  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
world  in  the  way  of  an  apostolic  mission;  and  (2)  that  a contem- 
plative vocation  does  not  presuppose  a spiritual  attraction  to 
great  bodily  penance  and  to  an  absolute  withdrawal  from  the 
outer  world  in  an  apostolic  way;  nor  does  it  presuppose  a phys- 
ical organization  strong  enough  to  support  great  corporal  auster- 
ity, even  if  the  attraction  did  exist.  She  would,  therefore,  blend 
contemplation  and  frequent  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
exposed,  with  a life  of  moderate  austerity  and  legitimate  apostol- 
ic labor,  the  aim  of  which  should  be  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation  of  the  faith. 

Yet  her  spirit  of  devotion  and  Father  Hecker’s  were  not  simi- 
lar. In  his  life,  penitential  though  it  was,  we  do  not  find  repara- 
tion dominating  everything  as  in  hers.  It  grew  during  her  so- 
journ in  Europe.  She  attributed  the  sorrows  of  foreign  countries 
to  the  evils  existent  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  She  would  re- 
pair aught  of  injury  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  way  of  drunk- 
enness, blasphemy,  immorality,  the  profanation  of  Sundays  and 
holy-days,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Sacraments,  for  a twofold 
reason, — love  of  God,  and  love  of  country.  She  would  prevent 
here,  sorrows  similar  to  those  she  had  seen  abroad. 

Her  attraction  to  God’s  service  in  the  special  way  which  was 
developed  with  time,  apparently  took  its  rise  in  this  spirit,  and  in 
the  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  her  conversion  and 
that  of  others.  The  direct  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the 
full  infusion  of  the  faith,  the  generous  affection  of  a large  family. 
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who  saw  no  bar  in  her  conversion  to  continual  and  loving  associa- 
tion, the  atmosphere  of  exterior  calm  and  interior  peace,  in 
which  the  religious  transition  had  been  made,  were  unique,  we 
may  say,  in  the  history  of  conversions,  especially  in  the  higher 
social  circles  in  which  she  moved.  It  led  her  to  desire  to  supply 
to  others,  by  naturaJ  means,  blessings  that  had  been  given  to  her 
supernaturally.  Not  only  did  her  heart  go  out  to  converts,  and 
to  those  outside  the  fold  who  were  unsettled  in  their  belief,  but 
to  all  Catholics,  also,  passing  through  suffering  as  keen,  or  strug- 
gling for  perfection  amid  the  ordinary  trials  of  life.  To  furnish 
to  souls  a haven  of  retreat  for  spiritual  rest,  light,  refreshment, 
such  became  her  life’s  desire. 

UNDER  PRESSURE  OF  VOCATION. 

« 

The  residence  of  some  members  of  her  family  abroad  was  the 
apparent  reason  of  Lucy  Smith’s  first  visit  to  Europe,  which  she 
made  alone.  It  is  a doubt  if  any  save  God  was  in  her  confidence 
at  that  time.  But  a letter,  written  years  after,  reveals  the  interior 
pressure  that  forced  her  onward;  why,  she  knew  not.  It  was 
written  to  her  youngest  sister,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
Catholic,  and  being  about  to  leave  home  to  become  a religious, 
was  at  that  time  in  all  the  agony  of  a farewell  to  her  family,  all 
still  Protestants.  She  writes: 

Cara  Mia  : — Your  note  just  came.  I can  answer  you  in  the  words  of  a 
holy  writer:  “ Good  fortune,  riches,  greatness!— for  this  life!  But  if  any  one 
should  say  to  thee:  1 look  back,  or  the  universe  will  be  overthrown’ and  if 
God  forbid  thee,  it  is  necessary  to  obey  God,  even  though  the  world  and  the 
earth  fall  into  chaos.” 

These  words  crossed  my  path  at  the  time  God  asked  me  to  leave  all  and  go 
alone  to  Europe.  I wrote  under  them  these  words:  If  the  heart  yearns  for 
human  and  sensible  consolation,  and  God  forbids  it  to  thee,  it  is  necessary  to 
obey  God,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  and  live  the  supernatural  life, 
even  though  the  heart  may  break. 

My  life  in  Europe  seemed  selfish  ; you  now  know  who  bid  me  go,  and  why  I 
wandered;  and  you  see  where  and  to  what  it  brought  me,  not  to  have  looked 
back. 

To  leave  all  and  go  alone  to  Europe!  Sacrifice  and  solitude! 
Precursors  of  fruitful  activity  in  special  works  for  God!  Precur- 
sors God-ordained  in  the  Old  Law  and  in  the  New! 

In  Berlin  she  met  a Dominican  priest  who  read  God’s  leadings 
for  her  even  prophetically.  And  in  France  she  found  what  she 
felt  would  in  a measure  supply  the  needs  of  America,  and  fill  the 
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aspirations  of  her  own  soul.  It  was  the  religious  congregation  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle,  devoted  to  the  work  of  spiritual  retreats 
for  women  living  in  the  world.  It  was  a field  that  drew  her,  but 
so,  too,  did  the  more  pliable  one  of  Dominican  life  as  she  found 
it  developed  in  Europe,  embracing,  as  it  did  there  in  its  different 
congregations,  many  forms  of  work,  but  not  that  which  her  heart 
craved;  yet  adapted  admirably  to  the  doing  of  that  also. 

But  above  the  variety  made  possible  by  its  organization,  and 
the  flexibility  of  its  rule,  which  admits  of  all  works  to  fill  needs 
general  or  local,  it  was  its  historical  sanctity  which  drew  her. 
Its  centuries  of  sainthood  offered  a solid  foundation  on  earth  and 
in  Heaven,  upon  which  to  build  a new  work.  She  had  early  em- 
braced the  opportunity  afforded  her  by  the  Third  Order  living  in 
the  world,  of  becoming  one  of  the  great  body.  Her  reception  as 
a Dominican  Tertiary  took  place  in  Oullins,  France,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  Father  Lahore.  She  was  professed  in 
Santa  Sabina,  Rome,  during  the  year  1876. 

She  visited  many  houses  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  gave 
herself  to  the  study  of  Dominican  life  in  its  present  work  and 
its  past  history,  but  neither  the  wholly  contemplative  life  of  the 
Second  Order,  nor  the  more  active  works  that  blended  with  con- 
templation in  the  Third  Order,  could  blind  her  to  the  mental 
sight  of  America’s  need  of  houses  of  Spiritual  Retreat.  Had  the 
Ladies  of  the  Cenacle  been  pursuing  their  work  under  the  rule 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  she  would  have  entered  their  ranks,  and 
pleaded  at  the  same  time  for  them  to  turn  their  eyes  to  her  be- 
loved country.  As  it  was,  shrinking  naturally  and  spiritually 
from  taking  the  initiative  in  so  great  a work,  she  proposed  to  her 
spiritual  director  to  seek  admission  as  a postulant  into  this  Con- 
gregation, but  he  would  never  give  consent  to  her  taking  this 
step.  When  the  moment  of  final4decision  came,  his  answer  was: 

“ No;  your  own  country  needs  you;  your  bustling  America 
needs  just  such  a tranquillizing  work  as  you  propose  and  after 
a pause  he  added,  impressively:  “ I can  see  you  in  the  Domini- 
can habit,  I can  see  you  a religious,  but  I can  never  see  you  go- 
ing through  a novitiate.” 

After  this  decision  on  his  part,  her  life  in  Europe  became  one 
long  study  of  organizations  and  methods  for  a work  to  begin 
some  day,  God  willing,  in  the  United  States.  For  the  work  of 
retreats  she  spent  a year  at  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Cenacle.  She  preserved  always  the  most  affectionate  recol- 
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lection  of  this  Congregation.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  the  first  to  make  the  news  known  to  her,  recalls  her  warm 
expressions  of  delight  at  learning  that  the  Nuns  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Cenacle  were  about  to  open  a house  in  New  York.  This 
opening  took  place  twelve  years  after  her  own  humble  beginning. 

DEVOTION  TO  ST.  CATHERINE  DE  RICCI,  O.  P. 

One  day,  in  a convent  chapel  in  Europe,  Lucy  Smith  beheld  a 
picture  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci.  As  she  knelt  before  it,  there 
came  upon  her  an  intense  realization  of  the  marvellous  beauty 
and  efficacy  of  this  saint’s  life.  A desire  seized  her  to  know  it 
more  intimately  and  to  make  it  more  known.  It  was  the  repro- 
duction, if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  of  the  mystical  linking  to- 
gether of  two  lives,  one  in  Heaven  and  one  on  earth,  with  which 
the  history  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  abounds,  in  no  portion 
more  visibly  than  in  the  Dominican  Order.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  life  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  the  glory  of  the  Conven- 
tual Third  Order,  became  her  daily  study;  and  her  purpose  be- 
came fixed  to  place  her  work  under  this  saint’s  protection;  to  se- 
cure thus  for  her  country  the  patronage  of  this  friend  of  God, 
whose  convent  life  never  deadened  her  interest  in  the  world 
around  her,  and  whose  interest  in  God’s  work  in  the  outer  world 
never  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  religious  life. 

Miss  Smith  brought  to  America  with  her,  whatever  literature 
she  could  obtain  relating  to  St.  Catherine.  After  the  foundation 
of  the  Institute,  it  became  a work  of  love  with  her  to  give  out  to 
the  world,  now  and  then,  a leaflet  or  booklet,  * looking  forward 
to  the  happiness  later  on,  of  presenting  to  English  readers  the 
life  of  her  chosen  patroness. 

Even  while  the  love  of  the  great  saint  was  thus  growing  in  the 
mind  of  this  American  lady,  a similar  love  of  her,  and  a similar 
desire  to  make  her  better  known,  had  borne  fruit  in  the  soul  of  a 
learned  and  talented  Dominican  of  France,  Rev.  Emmanuel  Ces- 
las  Bayonne;  the  result  of  his  prayer  and  labor  was  a compre- 
hensive history  of  the  saint’s  life.  Many  of  the  existing  biogra- 


* Among  booklets  issued  by  the  Congregation,  and  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Mother  House,  886  Madison  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  “ The  Five  Fri- 
days of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,”  “A  Novena  to  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,"  “ De- 
votions in  Honor  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,”  “Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  Precious  Blood,"  Litanies,  etc. 
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phies  in  Italian  he  obtained,  and  many  manuscripts,  all  valuable 
testimony  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  saint’s  companions, 
much  of  it  even  in  the  handwriting  of  her  guardian,  a sister  de- 
puted by  obedience  to  keep  a record  of  the  events  of  that  mar- 
vellous existence,  where  a temple  of  ecstatic  spirituality  was  built 
upon  a foundation  of  human  judgment,  remarkably  enlight- 
ened even  from  the  earliest  age.  This  work  was  -published  in 
France,  a few  years  before  Miss  Smith’s  return  to  America.  Its 
reproduction  in  English  is  one  of  the  labors  of  love  which  later 
on  she  bequeathed  to  her  Congregation.  Faithful  to  the  trust, 
the  work  is  well  under  way. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  future  foundress  on  her  return  to 
the  United  States,  was  to  seek  permission  for  the  beginning  of 
the  institute.  Naturally  the  first  site  considered  for  a foundation 
was  New  York.  She  chose  Father,  afterwards  Monseignor,  Pres- 
ton, for  her  spiritual  guide,  and  secured  his  blessing  on  the 
undertaking. 

Cardinal  McCloskey  then  filled  this  episcopal  see,  while  Very 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rochford  held  the  office  of  Dominican  Provincial.  It 
wras  her  desire  to  act  not  only  in  a fraternal  but  a filial  spirit 
towards  her  Order.  Though  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial,  she 
knew,  w'as  not  essential  for  the  legitimate  foundation  of  a work 
of  the  Third  Order  Regular,  yet  she  sought  it  at  the  outset.  The 
proposed  work  did  not,  however,  appeal  to  Father  Rochford  at 
the  time.  He  did  not  then  feel  justified  in  taking  any  active  steps 
towards  its  encouragement. 

Nothing  daunted,  she  applied  to  the  authority  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  foundation  of  a work  in  the  diocese,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop.  Here,  too,  she  met  a refusal,  not  from  a want  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  at  its  spiritual  value,  but  on  financial 
grounds.  It  wras  seen  by  those  consulted,  that  such  an  institute 
could  not  draw  salaries  for  teaching,  nor  p£r  capita  allowance  for  the 
care  of  orphans  or  the  unfortunate.  Hence,  on  the  ground  of 
financial  safety,  a necessary  condition  made  for  the  foundation 
was  a settled  income  sufficient  to  prevent  any  risks. 

The  only  income  the  earnest  woman  with  a great  work  in  her 
soul  could  promise,  was  the  never-failing  Providence  of  God. 
Generous  as  was  her  non-Catholic  family  in  many  ways  in  re- 
gard to  her  conversion,  to  expect  an  endowment  for  a religious 
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foundation  in  the  Catholic  Church  was  something  not  thought  of. 
There  was  but  one  tiling  to  do:  to  await  patiently  and  prayer- 
fully, the  opening  God  would  surely  present  if  the  work  was  of 
His  design.  Lucy  Smith  withdrew  from  further  activity,  and 
awaited  quietly,  now  in  New  York,  now  in  the  old  homestead  at 
Fort  Edward,  God’s  further  development  of  His  will. 

One  day,  four  years  after,  visiting  the  church  of  Glens  Falls, 
she  noticed  quite  near  it  an  unoccupied  house.  She  felt  impelled 
to  propose  this 
as  a spot  for 
a beginning  of 
her  work.  She 
did  so,  laying 
before  the  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Louis 
St.  Ange,  the 
plan  for  the 
eventual  work 
of  Re  treats. 

Her  proposal 
was  met  by  a 
kindly  accept- 
a n c e,  accom- 
panied by  the 
request  that  the 
religious  should 
teach  a free 
school  for  the 
children  of  the 
parish.  She  ac- 
ceded, but  b y 
no  means  bind- 
i n g herself  t o 


make  teaching 
a permanent 
part  of  the 
work.  Rt.  Rev. 

Francis  McNeirny,  then  filling  the  episcopal  see  of  Albany,  gave 
his  approval  to  the  proposed  foundation,  after  awaiting  a word 
of  reassuring  counsel  from  Father  Preston,  Miss  Smith’s  spirit- 
ual director,  as  to  himself  she  was  personally  unknown  at  that 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  FRANCIS  MCNEIRNY,  D.  D., 
Third  Bishop  of  Albany. 
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time.  It  was  Father  St.  Ange  who  negotiated  with  him  regard- 
ing the  proposed  foundation. 

On  the  Feast  of  our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  May  24,  1880,  in 
the  little  church  of  Glens  Fails,  Lucy  Smith  made  her  first  religious 
vows,  in  the  hands  of  Father  St.  Ange,  officiating  in  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  She  was  clothed  in  the  full  religious 
Habit  of  the  Dominican  Order,  which  she  never  afterwards 
laid  aside.  I n religion  she  took  the  name  of  Sister  Maria  Catherine 
de  Ricci,  of  the  Heart  of  Christ.  Her  sister,  who  had  become  a 
Catholic,  and  three  ladies  of  the  parish,  who  furnished  the  simple 
devotional  music,  were  the  only  ones  who  beheld  that  ceremony 
which  meant  so  much  for  many  souls. . Father  St.  Ange  had 
written  an  earnest  invitation  to  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  present  at  the 
pronouncing  of  her  daughter’s  vow's,  adding:  “The  ceremony 
will  be  as  simply  and  quietly  performed  as  possible,  on  account 
of  her  being  the  only  pioneer  of  the  work.”  But  the  invitation 
was  not  accepted.  Sacrifice  and  solitude  were  still  the  attendant 
angels  of  the  undertaking.  That  same  day  Mother  dc  Ricci,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  her,  met  the  bishop  in  the  SeminJry, 
Troy,  and  the  necessary  preliminaries  were  arranged  which  se- 
cured the  foundation  of  the  American  Congregation  of  St.  Cath- 
erine de  Ricci. 

As  anticipated,  Mother  de  Ricci  received  no  financial  help  at 
th  is  time  from  her  family.  The  step  she  was  taking  was  con- 
demned, though  she  herself  was  still  kept  in  maternal  and  fraternal 
love.  She  would  have  stood  penniless  on  the  day  of  her  first  vows 
were  it  not  for  a basket  which,  in  a way  of  pleasantry,  she  had 
passed  around  among  some  friends  the  evening  before  in  Glens 
Falls;  it  contained  seventeen  dollars.  The  house  was  secured 
free  of  rent;  it  was  fitted  up  by  the  young  girls  of  Glens  Falls. 
Mother  de  Ricci  was  soon  joined  by  her  two  earliest  companions. 
June  21,  1880,  the  formal  beginningof  the  Institute  took  place. 

The  life  begun,  wras  one  of  constant  labor  and  absolute  depen- 
dence on  Divine  Providence  for  daily  bread.  The  good  people  of 
Glens  Falls  seemed  to  anticipate  their  every  temporal  want, 
knowing  that  their  days  w'ere  spent  in  the  gratuitous  labor  of 
the  schools,  relieved  by  prayer.  Postulants  were  received  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  little  oratory,  the  hours  of  Reparation  were 
faithfully  kept  on  Sundays  and  Fridays,  even  though  the  Sisters 
did  not  at  that  time  possess  the  privilege  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Thus  a year  passed. 
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The  house  wherein  the  work  was  cradled  proved  to  be  very  un- 
healthy, and  had  to  be  abandoned.  An  opening  offering  itself  in 
West  Troy,  the  Sisters*  second  year  was  passed  there,  conducting 
a free  school,  under  the  direction  of  Father  Rey,  a Eudist. 

Of  the  postulants  who  entered  during  these  two  years,  some 
bravely  persevered,  despite  the  extreme  poverty  and  incessant 
labor  which  was  the  portion  of  all.  With  no  income  whatever 
but  the  charity  of  the  faithful,  there  was  but  one  resource:  to 
become  in  reality  mendicants. 

Although  the  external  work  contemplated,  that  of  spiritual  re- 
treats for  women  living  in  the  world,  appealed  strongly  to  Bish- 
op McNeirny,  that  which  appealed  to  him  in  a special  manner 
was  the  spirit  of  the  work,  the  offering  of  their  lives  of  prayer, 
penance,  and  labor  in  reparation  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  especially, 
for  the  sins  of  drunkenness,  immorality,  blasphemy,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  the  sacraments,  and  the  profanation  of  Sundays  and 
holy-days.  And  realizing  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  his  diocese 
by  this  Institute,  he  was  willing  that  its  support  should  be  a gen- 
eral, rather  than  a local  matter,  hence  his  permission  that  the 
Sisters  should  solicit  help  throughout  the  diocese,  and  thus  make 
the  people  widely  sharers  in  the  work.  But  though  the  Sisters 
taught  at  home,  or  went  abroad  on  begging  journe>s,  time  was 
secured  for  the  regular  exercises  of  conventual  life,  which  from 
the  first  day  till  now  have  been  faithfully  followed. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  ACTIVE  WORK  OF  TEACHING. 

Twro  years  had  proved  God’s  inspiration  in  the  foundation,  His 
providence  in  preservation  of  the  work.  It  was  the  time  for 
a still  greater  act  of  abandonment,  time  to  withdraw  from  the 
activity  of  teaching,  though  it  was  the  labor  that  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  secured  for  the  Religious  their  chief  help  in  the  way 
of  offerings.  But  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  engaged  thus, 
how  could  the  Sisters  be  prepared  for  the  more  interior  work  of 
helping  souls  to  make  spiritual  retreats? 

The  Nuns  purchased  on  mortgage  the  “Wager  property,”  be- 
tween Troy  and  Albany,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Albany  Road. 
The  bishop  visited  the  Community  soon  after  its  installation 
there,  and  counselled  : 41  Take  no  more  schools,  but  aim  at  es- 
tablishing the  work  of  spiritual  retreats. ” 

The  Community  was  able  now  to  add  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  Reparation,  its  most  solemn  expression,  Exposition  and  Ador- 
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ation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  Fridays. 

Two  years  thus  passed,  but  the  country  location,  which  served 
so  well  as  a place  of  preparation,  was  not  adapted  for  the  work 
itself.  It  was  too  difficult  of  access  for  the  people.  Yet  retreat- 
work,  the  real  activity  of  the  institute,  was  cradled  there,  even 
as  its  spirit  had  been  in  Glens  Falls.  The  bishop  visited  the 
Sisters  again  about  this  time,  and  expressed  himself  thus  : 

“ Your  work  should  be  in  the  city.  Come  to  me.” 

The  Wager  property  was  disposed  of,  and  a house  on  Hawk 
street,  the  Austin  property,  in  the  cathedral  parish,  Albany, 
was  rented  for  one  thousand  dollars  a year.  This  was  in  June, 
1884.  The  sale  of  the  Wager  property  enabled  the  Community  to 
become  clear  of  the  mortgage  thereon,  and  to  pay  a year’s  rent 
in  advance  for  the  Hawk  street  house.  As  to  the  rest,  Mother 
de  Ricci’s  faith  in  God’s  providence,  and  in  His  work — it  was 
never  hers, — made  nothing  seem  impossible  of  achievement. 
She  simply  knew  that  if  the  Sisters  were  true  to  the  spirit  of  their 
life,  and  exact  in  the  observance  of  every  religious  duty,  that 
they  were  being  faithful  to  their  calling,  and  that  all  things 
necessary  would  be  forthcoming , for  God  would  not  be  outdone 
in  fidelity  and  generosity.  Striking  marks  of  His  care  were  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  Unto  many  a soul  He  whispered  of  the 
daily  wants  of  the  Sisters  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Albany,  as 
He  had  done  in  their  quieter  retreats. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Tertiaries  who  begin  a new 
institute  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  should  pass  through 
the  novitiate  of  an  older  house,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  a Nun 
from  an  older  house  for  a time  dwell  with  the  new  Community 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  religious  training.  However,  one 
or  the  other  course  has  sometimes  been  adopted.  The  latter  was 
the  plan  decided  upon  by  Mother  de  Ricci,  and  proposed  by  her 
to  Bishop  McNeirny,  to  be  put  into  effect  after  a brief  trial  had 
been  made  by  the  earliest  volunteers.  When,  after  a time,  she 
reminded  him  of  this,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  government,  and  her  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  Dominican  conventual  life,  gained  by  her  many 
years  of  earnest  inquiry  and  study  at  fountain  heads  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  work  contemplated,  that  of  spiritual  Retreats,  though 
it  was  certainly  one  in  keeping  with  the  motto  of  the  Order, 
Truth , yet  no  older  Congregation  could  impart  lessons  therein, 
as  none  were  engaged  in  this  mission. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  FATHER-GENERAL,  AND  TO  THE  SHRINE  OF 
ST.  CATHERINE  DE  RICCI. 

From  this  time,  when  the  full  responsibility  of  foundress  was 
laid  upon  her,  the  desire  to  confer  with  the  father-general  in 
Rome  grew  strong  within  her.  But  it  seemed  one  utterly  im- 
possible to  realize.  She  could  not  propose  to  leave  the  infant 
Community  for  so  long  a time,  nor  could  she  see  any  way  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  such  a journey.  She  lifted  to  God  in 
prayer  the  prompting  to  go,  which  was  strong  as  a command, 
and  also  her  utter  inability  to  follow  it. 

She  had  always  been  of  delicate  health.  About  this  time  she 
was  prostrated  by  a severe  illness,  which  lasted  ten  months. 
Little,  if  any,  hope  was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  To  her  in- 
teriorly, the  sickness  seemed  given  as  a “ way  to  get  to  the 
father-general.’*  She  did  not  utter  the  thought  to  any  one  at 
the  time,  but  her  light  was  true.  An  ocean  voyage  was  proposed 
as  a possible  cure.  Unknown  to  her,  the  necessary  financial 
means  were  sought  and  obtained  from  her  family.  In  an  ap- 
parently hopeless  state  of  health  she  left  Albany,  for  New  York, 
October  28,  1886,  and  sailed  for  Europe,  November  6,  accom- 
panied by  a young  Religious  of  her  Community.  The  voyage 
proved  helpful.  She  visited  Lourdes,  and  many  other  noted 
shrines,  several  convents  of  her  own  Order,  and  others,  and 
reaching  Rome,  spent  there  a month. 

Her  interviews  with  the  father-general  were  always  a bright 
memory  of  her  after  life.  The  office  was  at  that  time  held  by  the 
late  Father  Larroca.  At  her  first  visit  he  received  her  rather 
coldly,  and  showed  little  interest  in  the  work  that  filled  her  life. 
As  she  arose  to  go,  he  remarked  upon  her  apparent  fragile  state 
of  health,  and  expressed  a wish  for  its  improvement. 

With  the  grace  of  manner  and  the  graceful  way  of  speech  that 
never  forsook  her,  she  thanked  him,  and  then  added,  archly,  but 
with  no  withdrawal  of  filial  reverence  in  word  or  manner  : 

44 1 had  hoped  to  find  the  air  of  Italy  congenial  to  me.  But  I 
find,  instead,  that  it  is  very  chilling.** 

He  was  not  slow  to  catch  her  meaning.  Had  the  gentle  old 
Dominican,  so  beloved  by  all,  been  but  testing  this  new  daughter? 
Was  his  coldness  in  the  exterior  manner  only?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  before  the  appointed  time  of  her  next  interview,  she  was 
encouraged  and  overjoyed  to  receive  a visit  from  him,  and  to 
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find  in  him  the  kindest  of  fathers.  Nor  would  he  permit  her  the 
exertion  of  coming  to  see  him,  but  himself  repeated  the  visit. 
He  gave  minute  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  work,  and  prom- 
ised that  the  aggregation  would  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  appli- 
cation should  be  made  by  herself  or  the  bishop.  Among  all  his 
words  of  commendation,  perhaps  the  most  prized  are  these  : 

“ You  have  certainly  seized,  in  all  its  plenitude,  the  spirit  of  St. 
Dominic,  in  the  union  of  the  active  and  contemplative  life/' 

The  blending  of  the  life  of  Martha  and  Mary,  of  action  and 
contemplation,  making  the  activity  apostolic  by  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  faith,  and  strengthening  souls  in  its  duties,  such 
had  ever  been  the  aim  of  Mother  de  Ricci — such  was  her  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Dominican  vocation  for  women.  It  was 
her  plan  that  the  Nuns  should  fit  themselves  for  the  spiritual  up- 
lifting of  women  of  the  world,  by  the  silence,  choral  prayer,  and 
contemplation  of  the  interior  convent  life,  and  by  the  same 
means  uplift  themselves  afterwards,  from  the  distractions  result- 
ing from  their  contact  with  the  world. 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  Europe  that  Mother  de  Ricci 
paid  her  first  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  at  Prato,  with- 
in the  walls  of  which  that  marvel  of  sanctity,  St.  Catherine  de 
Ricci,  had  lived  and  toiled,  prayed,  and  suffered  for  God  and 
mankind.  Far  was  it  then  from  being  the  populous  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine’s  lifetime,  but  its  aroma  of  sanctity,  its  holy  sim- 
plicity, clung  to  her  always.  As  years  passed,  and  care  and 
suffering  drew  her  more  and  more  from  earth  to  Heaven,  her 
heart  reached  out  in  yearning  to  a twilight  of  life,  before  the 
night-sleep  of  death,  when  she  would  tarry  awhile  in  this  hal- 
lowed cloister.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

She  brought  home  from  Prato  a,  precious  relic,  a compara- 
tively large  piece  of  the  flesh  of  that  virginal  body,  marked  with 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  which  is  still  visible  in  the  monastery 
of  Prato  after  three  hundred  years. 

On  the  morning  of  May  I,  1887,  Mother  de  Ricci  and  her  com- 
panion had  the  happiness  of  attending  the  Holy  Father’s  Mass, 
and  of  receiving  Holy  Communion  from  his  hand.  It  was  an 
hour  of  fervent  prayer  for  the  cherished  Community  at  home.  It 
was  for  them,  too,  a memorable  day. 

EVENTS  AT  HOME. 

Before  Mother  de  Ricci’s  departure  for  Europe,  the  bishop 
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had  received  her  sister  to  religious  profession.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  he  placed  in  her  hands  the  government  of 
the  Community,  until  the  return  of  the  Mother  Prioress.  It  was 
an  appointment  warmly  welcomed  by  all. 

Some  time  previously  land  had  been  procured  within  the  city 
limits,  a short*  distance  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  Park.  Dr. 
William  B.  Stillman  had  given,  at  this  early  period,  a much-prized 
mark  of  practical  friendship.  He  had  purchased  the  land  in  his 
own  name,  transferring  it  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Community, 
thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  without  difficulty  the  desired  site. 
For  thirteen  years  he  has  served  the  Community  with  fidelity  and 
generosity  as  convent  physician. 

The  erection  of  the  conventual  building  was  begun  during  the 
absence  of  the  prioress,  and  pushed  vigorously.  The  possession 
of  a convent  of  their  own  was  a limit  to  be  reached  in  their 
growth  before  Mother  de  Ricci  could  feel  justified  in  applying 
for  reception  into  the  Third  Order  Regular,  as  the  American 
Congregation  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci. 

A remarkable  example  of  faith  and  its  reward  marks  this  pe- 
riod. The  Sisters  needed  ten  thousand  dollars;  five  thousand 
was  an  immediate  and  pressing  want.  They  placed  all  their 
trust  in  St.  Joseph,  and  around  the  neck  of  his  statue  hung  a lit- 
tle case  containing  a five-cent  piece,  representing  the  five  thou- 
sand needed  for  the  mortgage,  and  five  pennies  representing  the 
amount  required  for  various  needs.  They  registered  in  writing 
the  promise  that  they  would  dedicate  the  tower  to  him,  placing 
there  his  statue,  life-size,  and  that  the  entire  Community  would 
ever  afterwards  make  a monthly  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  if  he  ob- 
tained for  them  the  five  thousand  dollars. 

Only  a few  months  had  passed  when  the  Community  received 
from  a lawyer  unknown  to  them,  a notice  that  a legacy  of  five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  left  them  by  one  of  his  clients,  just  de- 
ceased. The  faith  that  had  not  wavered  at  the  time  of  petition 
could  scarcely  accept  the  reality  of  such  a full  and  speedy  re- 
sponse, for  the  deceased  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Sisters.  St. 
Joseph,  however,  makes  no  mistakes.  In  a codicil  of  the  will, 
added  not  long  before,  the  fact  stood  attested. 

Some  time  after,  the  Sisters  learned  that  the  gentleman  h^d 
been  asked  by  a collector  to  “purchase  some  bricks"  to  help 
build  the  convent.  He  had  “ purchased  ” three;  in  other  words, 
he  had  given  thirty  cents  to  the  cause.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
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asked  a few  questions  concerning  the  work  of  the  Sisters.  It  was 
not  till  many  years  that  the  Community  learned  fuller  facts  of  St. 
Joseph’s  method  of  working  in  their  behalf,  and  that  he  had 
chosen  as  his  co-laborer  in  the  deed  of  charity,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Albany,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  A.  Burke,  then  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  in  the  same  city.  When  the  hew  bishop  was 

makipg  his  first 
visitation  to  the 
Saratoga  con- 
vent, the  superi- 
oress related  to 
him  the  happy 
incident,  as 
they  drew  near 
the  spot  where 
the  humble  lit- 
tle statue  was 
enshrined.  To 
the  surprise 
and  delight  of 
his  hearers  he 
expressed  a 
knowledge  of 
the  event  not 
in  their  keep- 
ing, and  told 
them  that  the 
dying  man,  who 
had  been  one  of 
h i s parishion- 
ers, had  sought 
his  counsel  in 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THOMAS  M.  A.  BURKE,  D.  D„  choosing  the 

Present  Blsbop  of  Albany.  institutions  t O 

be  named  in  his 

will.  It  was  he  who  had  suggested  the  Dominican  Nuns.  This  is 
a pleasant  reflection  for  them  to  add  to  those  occasioned  by 
the  present  kindly  interest  of  the  bishop. 

The  other  needs,  represented  by  the  five  pennies,  were  filled  al- 
so, by  degrees.  The  promises  regarding  the  tower  and  the  life- 
size  statue  “have  been  redeemed,  the  pilgrimage  takes  place,  and 
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the  poor  little  statue  that  bore  the  case  around  its  neck  has  an 
honored  place  in  the  Saratoga  House. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1887,  the  Community  left  the  dwelling  on 
Hawk  street,  and  took  possession  of  their  permanent  home,  the 
Monastery  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  886  Madison  Avenue* 
Albany.  It  was  upon  that  same  morning  that  Mother  de  Ricci 
and  her  companion  were  attending  the  Holy  Father's  Mass,  and! 
receiving  Holy  Communion  from  his  hand.  But  in  neither  case 
was  the  coming  of  the  marked  event  known  by  the  other.  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  following,  the  first  Mass  was  offered 
in  the  convent  chapel,  by  Rev.  Frederic  B.  Doyle,  O.  M.  C.,  who 
upon  the  same  day  blessed  the  monastery. 

So  generously  did  God  favor  the  young  institute  during  these 
early  days  in  the  new  monastery,  that  not  only  were  the  Sisters 
able  to  supply  their  own  humble  wants  and  to  meet  the  regularly- 
recurringdemands  for  interest,  but  even  to  send  to  the  absent  ones 
the  financial  help  required  to  prolong  the  needed  time  of  rest,  and 
of  study  into  Dominican  life  and  retreat  work. 


THE  VISITATION. 

Elizabeth  B.  Smith. 

Sis  morn  in  Juda;  nature  sings  a lay 

Of  joy  o'er  hills,  and  by  the  salt  sea-shore, 
And  mating  birds  rejoicing  anthems  pour 
Forth  to  the  sun.  The  lambs  are  glad  at  play. 

In  awe  the  shepherds  their  slow  footsteps  stay 
To  greet  the  Lord,  concealed,  whom  they  adore, 
While  guarding  angels  watch  His  Mother  o'er, 
Who  bears  her  sacred  burden  up  the  way. 

The  breezes  softly  through  her  tresses  stray 
As  finds  she  welcome  at  the  humble  door 
Of  one,  whose  love  in  prophecy  doth  soar 
Enraptured;  chosen  she,  in  age  to  sway 
A mother's  right  o'er  him,  who  goes  before 
The  light  proceeding  from  eternal  day. 
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LINES  OF  LIGHT. 

Caroline  D.  Swan. 

were  all  gathered  together  by  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  a perfect  day, — the  ocean  coming  in 
with  a soft  roll,  in  serene  mood  of  special  be- 
nignity, while  we  sat  on  the  rocks  and  talked — 
talked  of  many  things.  For  when  our  Mildred 
made  the  centre  of  a group,  the  conversation 
somehow  adapted  itself  to  her;  and  the  rest  of 
us,  not  excepting  my  own  poor  self,  merrily 
called  the  Philosopher,  fell  into  line  with  her 
thought.  We  simply  could  not  help  it. 

For  the  element  of  suggestiveness  was  in  her,  shining  forth  not 
merely  in  spoken  words,  but  in  her  glance,  the  flush  of  her 
cheek,  the  flash  of  her  smile.  To  describe  her,  I can  only  say 
that  her  eyes  were  charged  with  the  heart’s  electricity. 

So  there  we  sat  by  the  sea.  And  it  was  she  who  broke  the 
silence  with  a soft  sigh  of  content. 

“Of  all  the  manifold  societies  of  the  day,  I prefer  this!  Just 
you  and  brother  Ralph,  with  my  humble  self.  It  is  like  trefoil, 
sweet  scented,  the  very  rosiest  of  clover,  a type  of  perfection. 
There  is  no  club  to  compare  with  a simple  triangular  one.” 

“ We  are  highly  complimented,”  said  Ralph,  with  his  apprecia- 
tive smile.  Ralph  was  an  artist,  and  one  of  no  mean  ability,  as  the 
reception  of  his  work  at  every  Exposition  went  to  prove.  “ The 
sea  is  wonderful  to-day,”  he  continued,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  “ Fancy  its  depths,  my  good  Prophet  of  the  Profound!  ” 
He  was  always  bantering  me.  “ But  the  surface,”  he  went  on, 
“ is  my  own  exquisite  possession,  a study  in  emerald  and  silver. 
I can  feel  it  quivering  now  on  my  canvas!  It  has  such  tremulous 
life.  Look  off  yonder!  How  the  lines  of  light  stream  down  the 
water!  ” 

Mildred  spoke  out  again,  in  her  own  way:  “ Heaven’s  lines 

are  always  lines  of  light,  are  they  not?  ” 

“ I am  not  sure,”  he  answered.  “ The  Greeks  thought  so. 
Thoreau  says  of  the  Iliad,  that  ‘ it  caught  all  the  sunlight  that 
ever  fell  on  Asia  Minor.’  But  in  our  day  the  divine  lines  run  in- 
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to  the  shadows,  growing  heavy  and  blackened  therein.  Even 
the  silver  of  our  Saviour’s  life  ended  on  Calvary.” 

“ No,  there  you  mistake,  brother  mine.  The  lines  ran  through 
and  came  out  beyond,  with  added  glory,  their  wondrous  silver 
touched  into  gold.” 

Here  I ventured  to  intervene.  “Allow  me  to  say,”  I re- 
marked, “ that  this  discussion  is  growing  foggy.  Picturesque  it 
may  be;  artistic — well,  perhaps.  I distrust  hazy  art  myself!  — 
possibly  it  is  poetical.  But  pray  give  us  a plain  statement  of 
your  thought.” 

“ Formulate  for  yourself,  Herr  Philosopher.  We  believe  that  the 
world  is  beautifully  threaded  with  divine  lines,  distinguishable  by 
all  gifted  with  fine  spiritual  insight;  that  these  lines  are  for  our 
guidance  in  the  realms  of  art,  poetry,  and  religion;  that  what  we 
call  criticism,  and  what  the  critics  themselves  term  its  4 law's,’  are 
mere  glimpses  and  glances  thereat;  and  that  beauty,  truth,  and 
righteousness  are  only  attained  by  seeing  these  lines  and  follow- 
ing them  to  their  glorious  issues.” 

“Very  good!  I begin  to  catch  your  thought.  But  4 glorious 
issues’  is  vague.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  Divine  is,  of 
necessity,  eternal  and  infinitely  radiant.  That  goes  without  say- 
ing, ma  belle ! ” 

“ I only  wish  it  went  without  saying  in  our  circles,”  cried  Ralph. 
44  We  should  have  less  meretricious  art,  less  of  the  modern 
French  school,  less  languid,  half-sensual  insistence  on  dubious 
types,  wherein  the  Eternal  wins  slight  recognition.  The  pure 
divinity  of  Greek  art,  its  close  clinging  to  the  perfect  curve,  its 
exquisite  self-restraint,  is  a rebuke  to  our  faithless  and  perverse 
generation,  as  if  Aphrodite  had  visibly  appeared  and  spoken. 
For  the  Greek  line  is  perfect,  like  Nature  herself  in  her  holiest 
revealings.  Few  save  artists  know  the  infinite  significance  of  a 
line,  a pure  line.” 

14  Is  it  not  Pliny,”  said  Mildred,  44  who  describes  the  visit  of 
Apelles  to  the  great  painter  Protogenes  at  Rhodes?  How,  not 
finding  him  at  home,  Apelles  drew  a line  on  a board,  assuring  the 
slave  that  this  line  would  signify  to  the  master,  who  had  been  to 
see  him?  And  Protogenes  coming  in,  recognized  in  it  the  touch 
of  genius,  the  hand  of  Apelles.” 

44  A great  man  once  said  this,”  rejoined  Ralph:  4 4 4 1 believe  in 
the  expressiveness  of  single  lines,  as  symbols  of  the  grandest 
phases  of  human  life.’  And  this  was  more  of  a creed  than  one 
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would  think.  The  straight  line,  the  natural  expression  of  eternal 
repose,  marks  all  Egyptian  Art  with  its  thought  of  Destiny. 
Even  the  necessary  curves  of  its  mouldings  are  dead  with  straight- 
ness. But  the  Greek  curve,  refined  in  its  slow,  chaste  sweep,  has 
tenderness  and  thought  in  every  instant  of  it.  It  voices  Love  and 
a divine  Life.  The  coarse,  sensuous  Roman  curve,  with  its  full 
round,  as  of  the  moon,  expresses  Passion -power,  and  is  the  line  of 
Mephistopheles  in  Auerbach’s  Cellar.” 

44  It  is  the  favorite  line  of  your  French  school,  anyway,” — I 
could  not  help  saying  this, — 44  and  the  Burne-Jones  crew  peep  at 
it!  There  is  a sensuous  breath  behind  their  roses  and  lilies.” 

But  Mildred  would  not  listen.  She  returned  to  her  brother’s 
argument.  “ The  Greek  ideal  caught  the  tender  teachings  of 
Nature  in  their  freshness.  It  adapted  most  lovingly  her  every- 
day forms,  the  wild  honeysuckle,  the  acanthus,  the  sea-shell. 
And  the  Greek  line  was  itself  adaptable  to  all  architectural 
conditions,  being  an  intellectual  line,  yet  exquisitely  changing, 
and  human  and  loving.” 

44  The  Greek  sculptor’s  ideal  of  the  huqian  form,”  pursued 
Ralph,  14  Nature’s  highest  type  of  divine  beauty,  has  the  same  de- 
liberate grace.  Its  curves  are  delicate,  pure,  softly  restrained. 
Draperies,  if  at  all  employed,  only  follow  the  divine  lines,  never 
disturb  them,  never  even  shade  them.  Go  in  among  the  Elgin 
marbles,  without  guide  or  catalogue,  and  look  about  you.  The 
atmosphere  of  divine  white  purity  comes  over  one,  at  first,  with  an 
awe  wherein  he  trembles.  You  scarcely  draw  breath,  and  are  glad 
to  shrink  into  moveless  silence.  Then,  when  you  do  venture  to 
look  up,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  missing  the  Divine?  Do  you 
mistake  Hercules  for  Apollo,  or  Psyche  for  Diana?  Not  for  a 
second,  though  ever  so  ignorant  of  detail.  The  splendor  of  the 
great  gods,  their  essential  infinite  grandeur,  the  calm  wherein 
they  bide,  the  presence  of  the  eternities  past  and  to  come,  stand 
fully  revealed.  The  divine  lines  are  like  nothing  else,  as  far  from 
mere  mortality  as  Heaven  from  earth,  the  stars  from  the  daisies. 
Their  secret  grace,  their  deathless  calm,  are  of  other  realms  than 
ours.” 

A silence  fell  upon  us  for  a moment,  filled,  nevertheless,  with 
the  rhythmic  monotone  of  the  sea.  Then  I ventured  a question: 
44  Is  the  charm  gone  wholly  from  us  of  to-day?  Has  modern  Art 
lost  it  completely?  ” 

44  No,  I dare  not  say  that.  Artists  know  the  value  of  a line,  in 
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a certain  technical  way,  better  than  ever  before.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fos- 
dick,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  Fire-etching,  declares  that  its  special 
merit,  as  a form  of  artistic  expression,  4 rests  in  the  beautiful, 
brown,  deeply-burned  intaglio  line,  not  in  the  flat  tinting  or  shad- 
ing of  the  wood/  The  fire-etcher  must  know  the  full  value  of  a 
line,  and  must  love  it  as  Durer  loved  it  long  ago,  as  the  Japanese 
love  it  to-day. 

44  A recent  critic,  in  summing  up  the  strong  points  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  the  great  French  master,  whose  panels  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  new  Public  Library  of  Boston,  claiming  a share  of 
the  general  attention  given  to  that  magnificent  structure,  espec- 
ially emphasizes  his  comprehension  of  4 the  noble  and  subtly  ex- 
pressive rhythm  of  the  line/ 

“It  seems  that  he  gave  trine  years  of  unremitting  study  to  drawing 
from  the  model.  The  critic  adds  that 4 no  more  exquisite  pleas- 
ure can  be  offered  the  lover  of  art,  than  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
turning  over  the  Puvis  portfolios/  These  contain  first  or 
second  thoughts  for  compositions;  charming  in  themselves  as 
mere  arabesques  of  lovely  line,  and  deeply  interesting  as  show- 
ing that  what  he  first  of  all  feels  for,  are  the  lines.  ’ ” 

Just  at  this  point  Mildred  sprang  up  from  her  rocky  seat. 
44  Here  comes  our  good  friend, .the  musician!  ” she  cried,  with 
shining  eyes.  44  I am  so  glad!  That  is  beautiful.”  And  she 
rushed  to  greet  the  new-comer,  a handsome  man,  somewhat,  past 
the  middle  age,  who  climbed  the  ledge  with  a caution  befitting  his 
years.  His  slender  figure,  its  half-military  pose  and  his  burning 
eyes  marked  the  foreigner,  past  all  doubt.  He  spoke,  too,  with  a 
slight  accent,  so  velvety  that  it  failed  to  localize  his  nationality, 
as  he  answered  our  greetings.  Mildred  seemed  impatient  to 
draw  him  out. 

“What  shall  I tell  you  to-day,  Miss  Mildred?  ” he  began — 
“a  story  of  Boston?  Of  an  eminent  Professor  there,  and  one  of 
his  pupils?  At  the  conservatory  one  day,  he  quite  lost  patience. 
In  the  midst  of  it  entered  a lady  who  thought  herself  among  his 
advanced  students.  She  played  her  best  for  him, — but  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  like  this.  Then  he  gave  her  a very  be- 
ginner’s exercise  to  play — oh,  very,  very  simple!  When  she  had 
done  he  drew  a sigh  of  relief.  ‘Ach/  cried  he,  then,  4 it  ees 
comfort  to  hear  a few  notes  exactly  right!  * ” 

“I  see,”  exclaimed  Mildred.  44  It  was  a lesson  in  perfection. 
We  have  just  been  saying  that  the  divine  lines  are  perfect. 
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We  can  only  follow  from  afar.  Yet  the  great  problem  of 
perfection  haunts  us  perpetually!  How  it  vexes  and  tries  us! 
The  perfect  things,  the  exact  vibrations,  the  pure  color,  exqui- 
site and  unfading,  the  wonderful  white  curve  which  the  sculptor 
conceives  yet  fails  to  compass,  the  serene  completeness  which 
Nature  attains  in  her  best  and  highest  moods:  how  all  these 
inspire  and  yet  discourage  us!  The  charm  of  the  World  to  Be, 
the  heavenly  country,  is  it  not  to  lie  in  this  very  thing, — that  the 
reign  of  the  imperfect  is  over,  that  the  transcendent  fairness, 
whereof  we  now  have  only  glimpses,  is  outspread  in  immense — 
nay,  infinite — sweeps  on  the  interminable  plains, — Eternity’s  fixed 
pureness  of  pale  gold? 

The  stranger  listened  closely,  impressed  by  her  earnestness. 
Finally  he  spoke  slowly,  as  if  coming  out  of  some  deep  thought: 

“ It  may  be  so;  I dare  not  say.  But  you  were  talking  of  the 
divine  lines,  everywhere.  Music  is  always  written  on  them,  as 
surely  as  upon  the  staff,  if  it  be  at  all  worth  the  writing.  I can 
answer  for  that!  Art  also  follows  them,  as  your  brother  knows, 
whenever  it  compasses  the  higher  forms  of  beauty.  Poetry  iden- 
tifies them,  and  pursues  them  with  a certainty  little  short  of 
marvellous.” 

“ It  is  this  that  glorifies  Greek  tragedy,”  said  Ralph,  quickly. 
“The  love-lines  of  Aphrodite,  the  Eumenides  with  their  straight- 
nesses of  retribution,  the  unswerving  rigidity  of  Fate,  the  power 
of  Zeus,  the  wisdom  of  Pallas,  are  mapped  out  with  wonderful 
precision.  I wish  our  Christian  thought  of  God  and  the  universe 
stood  out  as  clearly!  ” 

But  Mildred  had  quick  answer  for  this.  “ With  us  to  gaze  at 
the  Divine  is  to  be  dazzled.  It  is  looking  straight  at  the  sun. 
But  the  Greeks,  dividing  the  Divine  light  into  rainbow  rays, 
could  gaze  at  its  varied  perfections  calmly,  one  by  one.  The 
multitude  of  their  divinities  facilitated  approach.  Yet  our  own 
poets  and  theologians,  by  various  lines  move  on  towards  the 
great  white  Centre,  the  calm  abyss  of  the  Divine.  For  every  line 
that  is  a true  line,  a perfect  and  a righteous  line,  inevitably  leads 
thither.” 

“I  see!  The  preciousness  of  a line  lies  also  in  the  point  to 
which  it  tends.” 

“ Yes: — even  here  on  earth  we  have  no  use  for  a line  without 
fitting  terminus.  A railway,  even,  never  ends  in  a bog;  it  must 
reach  a city.” 
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“ You  are  an  artist,  my  friend/’ said  the  musician,  addressing 
Ralph  pointedly.  “You  know  of  architecture,  which  has  been 
called  1 frozen  music.'  I love  to  think  of  that, — of  its  splendors, 
of  its  color.  Now  listen  to  this.  It  is  called,  1 The  Heart  of  the 
Rose.*  I found  it  in  an  EnglisR  magazine: 

“ Great  jewelled  rose  that  shines  and  “ Their  lines  lead  out  to  east  and  west, 
burns  To  north  and  south  alike  they  fall; 

High  in  the  dim  cathedral’s  shade,  That  silent  figure's  stately  rest 
Thy  hues  no  blast  of  winter  turns,  Is  centre  of  them  all. 

Nor  Time  himself  can  fade. 

“ Deep  in  the  flaming  heart  of  thee  “All  lines  lead  out— how  far  apart! 

Th’  Almighty  sits  in  lonely  state;  Yet  peace  to  loneliness  and  pain; 
And  round  about  Him  perfectly  Straight  to  the  Rose’s  restful  heart 

Thy  petals  radiate;  All  lines  lead  home  again.” 

The  tears  sprang  to  Mildred’s  eyes.  “ Truly,  that  is  beautiful!  ” 
I exclaimed.  “ The  lines  that  lead  out  are  often  far  apart,  and 
we  forget  the  great,  converging  force.  But  Dante  does  not  for- 
get; his  Paradiso  is  a glorious  Rose.  And  he  is  clear  as  the  an- 
cients, friend  Ralph!  therein  is  his  might.  Goethe  pursued  many 
lines,  classic  and  modern,  with  illumined  perceptiveness.  Words- 
worth sought  the  lines  of  Nature,  and  saw  for  himself — with  his 
own  eyes  and  in  his  own  way — the  acanthus  beauty  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  rose-pearl  of  a diviner  dawn.  And  these  lines  of  the 
poets,  diverse,  yet  in  sweet  unison,  only  indicate  the  variety  of 
spiritual  lines  whereon  the  soul  of  man  can  journey.  What  lines 
of  adoration  spring  straight  to  Heaven  among  the  early  saints! 
What  lines  of  peace  and  patience!  What  apostolic  zeal,  what  fires 
of  martyrdom!  In  the  secular  world,  also,  what  glorious  lines  of 
sacrifice  and  love!  As  in  music  all  tones  and  semi-tones  go  to 
make  up  harmony,  in  combinations  of  all  imaginable  sorts,  pro- 
duced by  all  instruments  of  wind  or  string,  from  the  golden  flute 
to  the  great  organ,  from  the  pathetic  violin  to  the  clashing  cym- 
bals, so  the  human  soul  has  infinite  and  diverse  capabilities  of 
reaching  God.” 

“ Then,”  said  our  musician,  “ as  I understand  it,  in  our  jars  and 
discords  it  is  not  the  Divine  lines  that  entangle,  but  the  fault  is 
ours.  It  is  that  we,  ourselves,  fail  to  see  or  follow  them.  For 
no  soul,  however  beautifully  attuned — no  spirit,  though  perceptive 
even  to  transparence, — can  always  perceive  them.  They  are 
often  pure  silver  cobwebs  of  unutterable  brightness.” 

“ And  this  refining  of  exquisite  perception  here  on  earth,”  said 
Mildred,  pursuing  his  thought,  “ may  it  not  be  a process  of  nec- 
essary training:  our  Preparation-Day  for  the  eternal  Sabbath 

of  rest?  ” 
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“ Nay,”  rejoined  the  musician,  his  face  aglow,  “ it  points  even 
further:  to  the  sight  of  God  Himself,  the  endless  Beatific  Vision.” 


MADONNA  OF  THE  DEEP  * 

Edith  R.  Wilson. 

§lone  Madonna  of  the  Deep, 

And  watcher  of  the  sea, 

Who  wakeful  stands,  with  suppliant 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  thee.  [hands: 

The  silver  moon  is  tinting  fair 
The  Adriatic's  wave, 

And  calm  its  purple  waters  roll 
O’er  many  a nameless  grave. 

But  thou  hast  seen  the  seaman’s  face 
Grow  sharp  with  agony, 

As,  rudderless,  his  bark  was  tossed 
Upon  a seething  sea. 

His  wild,  despairing  cry  hath  pierced 
Thy  tender  Mother’s  ear, 

And  swift  for  him  thy  prayer  was  raised — 

O sweet  Madonna,  hear! 

The  burning  stars  shine  forth  above, 

We  need  no  star  but  thee; 

Our  Heaven  lies  within  thine  eyes, 

Madonna  of  the  Sea! 

The  evening  shadows  fall  apace, 

And  envious  sea-mists  rise 
To  dim  the  lustre  of  the  waves, 

The  glory  of  the  skies; 

But  calm  thy  tender  eyes  shine  down, 

Madonna,  from  thy  throne, 

And  all  our  trust  is  in  thy  love 
That  never  failed  its  own. 

So,  through  the  watches  of  the  night, 

Our  slumbers  shall  be  sweet, 

While  Mary  stands,  with  suppliant  hands, 

Our  safety  to  entreat. 

♦Song  of  the  Venetian  boatmen  before  the  Shrine  of  “ Madonna  deli  ’ Ac- 
qua”  (the  same  that  suggested  Mr.  Ruskin’s  well-known  poem  of  that  name). 
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Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D. 


THE  BOY  WITH  THE  BLUETTES. 


N the  sixth  story  of  a tall  house,  in  the  Quar- 
ter Montmartre,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Gerand  lived.  Artists  had  begun  to  come  to 
live  in  this  quarter,  and  there  were  many  in 
the  same  house  with  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  little  Laurent 
was  dressed  in  decent  clothes  occasionally. 

Nearly  all  the  artists  were  very  poor,  and, 
consequently,  they  found  it  hard  to  pay  for 
models.  Little  Laurent  w as  very  pretty  and 
spiritual  to  look  at.  Whenever  an  artist 
wanted  to  paint  a little  saint,  or  a boy  in  a 
First  Communion  procession,  or  a blue-eyed 
page,  he  hired  little  Laurent  for  a tranc  or  two;  and  Madame 
Gerand  promptly  took  possession  of  this  franc  or  two.  Laurent 
was  twelve  years  of  age;  he  was  the  nephew  of  M.  Gerand,  and 
Madame,  who  had  nephews  of  her  own  in  Lille,  but  no  children, 
did  not  love  Laurent. 

Laurent  had  a hard  time;  his  guardians  kept  him  at  home  on 
the  pretence  that  he  was  ill, — and  he  certainly  looked  pale  and 
fragile;  they  neither  sent  him  to  school  nor  taught  him  at 
home.  Madame  wrould  not  let  him  play  in  the  narrow  street;  he 
might  become  fresh  and  rosy,  and  the  artists  would  not  care  for 
a stout,  rosy  model.  She  did  not  like  the  boy.  If  he  had  been 
one  of  her  own  nephews,  she  might  have  tolerated  him.  As  it 
was,  he  would  have  suffered  more  than  he  did  at  her  hands.had 
the  artists  not  wanted  him  as  a model.  His  large,  deep  blue  eyes 
and  long  lashes,  his  broad,  pale  brow,  and  the  look  of  sweetness 
upon  his  face,  brought  in  the  francs.  M.  Parodis,  the  most 
promising  of  all  the  younger  artists,  had  painted  him  as  “The 
Boy  with  the  Bluettes,” — a pale  child,  in  a black  velvet  dress  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  offering  a bunch  of  bluettes  to  our  Lady. 
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And  this  had  set  the  fashion.  The  francs  became  more  numerous, 
for  many  of  the  artists  wanted  to  paint  the  pale  child. 

Madame  never  let  Laurent  go  to  church;  she  looked  upon 
church-going  as  an  idleness.  Her  husband  was  a scene-painter 
in  one  of  the  theatres,  and  she  was  cashier  in  a little  restaurant  in 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michael.  They  wanted  to  make  money,  and 
all  else  was  of  no  value,  except  money. 

Laurent  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  high  room,  and 
longed  to  be  as  other  boys  were.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray. 
He  had  a little  rosary  his  mother  had  given  to  him,  and  many  a 
time  as  he  sat  in  the  twilight  waiting  for  the  surly  Gerand  and  his 
selfish  wife  to  come  home,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  himself  from 
the  window,  and  to  end  it  all.  But  the  touch  of  his  mother’s 
beads  gave  him  consolation. 

One  day,  in  the  studio  of  an  artist.  Laurent  met  a kindly  priest — 
the  Abbe  Firmin, — who  had  come  into  the  Montmartre  to  buy  a 
picture  for  his  church. 

“ Ah,  the  dear  little  boy!  ” the  Abbe  said.  “ And  what  do  you 
here?  ” 

“ I am  to  pose  as  the  dauphin  in  the  new  picture  of  M.  Felix,” 
said  Laurent  timidly. 

14  The  dauphin?  ” said  the  Abbe;  “you  mean  the  son  of  Loujs 
XVI.” 

“ Yes,  mon  P&re,”  said  Laurent,  his  eyes  shining.  “ I am  to  be 
the  little  boy  who  was  so  cruelly  imprisoned  in  the  Temple. 
How  he  must  have  suffered! — M.  Felix  has  told  me.  To  be 
alone, — to  be  away  from  one’s  father  and  mother, — to  be  in  the 
hands  of  hard  persons!  ” — the  boy’s  voice  choked.  “ I wonder 
that  he  did  not  kill  himself!  When  life  is  too  hard,  it  is  well  to 
kill  one’s  self.” 

The  priest  started. 

“ Who  told  you  that,  child?” 

“ I read  it  in  a paper  which  my  uncle  gave  me.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  answered  the  Abbe.  “ It  shocks  me  to  hear  you 
say  .what  you  have  said.” 

“ But  when  a child  is  so  unhappy  as  the  little  dauphin  was,  is 
not  death  better?  ” 

The  priest  was  startled.  He  looked  into  Laurent’s  white  face 
closely;  the  boy’s  deep  blue  eyes  met  his  frankly. 

“ And  have  you  ever  been  so  unhappy,  child?  ” 

“ I have  been  very  unhappy,  Father.” 
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The  tone  went  to  the  priest’s  heart. 

44  Have  you  made  your  First  Communion?  ” 

“No;  I was  about  to,  but  papa  and  mamma  died.  An  orphan 
cannot  expect  to  be  happy.  But,  if  the  little  dauphin  was  so  un- 
happy, might  he  not  have  thrown  himself  from  the  window?  ” 
The  priest  shuddered. 

44  He  would  not  have  seen  God.  You  must  drive  away  such 
thoughts.  They  are  sinful,  my  dear  child.” 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  boy. 

“ I am  so  unhappy!  Oh,  mon  P£re,  I want  to  be  good, — I do 
want  to  be  good!” 

The  Abbe  looked  into  the  child’s  face,  and  read  his  history 
there.  The  revelation  about  the  newspaper  gave  the  priest  a clue; 
he  could  at  once  imagine  the  influences  under  which  the  boy  was. 
Such  influences  are  not  rare  in  Paris. 

11  Do  you  say  your  prayers?  ” 

“ I have  my  rosary,”  Laurent  answered;  “ I am  not  such  a bad 
boy  as  you  think  I am, — though  sometimes  I almost  pray  the 
good  God  to  destroy  our  great,  tall  house.  It  is  a prison.” 

The  priest’s  mind  began  to  work.  He  often  said  that  God 
knew  his  stupidity  so  well  that  He  always  cpe  to  his  relief 
in  a moment  of  difficulty.  He  thought  of  the  good  Mere  Babette 
over  in  Normandy, — if  this  pale-faced  boy  could  only  be  there  for 
a little  while! 

44  I am  looking,”  said  a clear  voice  in  the  vestibule,  “ for  a page 
for  the  procession.  I have  one  or  two,  but  I want  another  for 
Joan  herself, — something  young  and  spiritual.  I think  Mottette 
told  me  you  knew  of  such  a model.” 

11  Yes,”  said  the  artist  who  had  engaged  Laurent,  41  the  little 
Laurent  is  here,  the  4 Boy  with  the  Bluettes.’  ” 

44  M.  l’Abbe,”  said  the  new-comer,  bowing. 

44  Charmed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

The  artist  smiled  at  the  title,  and  shook  the  Abbe’s  hand. 

“ Monsieur,”  the  Abbe  said,  44  you  are  rich, — help  this  little 
mortal  to  grow  more  rosy  before  he  poses  for  you.” 

The  great  artist  looked  kindly  at  the  boy. 

44  Ah!  the  Boy  with  the  Bluettes!  But  he  has  grown  sadly  pale,” 
he  whispered  to  the  Abbe;  44  he  is  not  the  boy  of  the  picture. 
He  is  not  rosy  enough  to  be  the  page  to  Joan  of  Arc  in  my  pro- 
cession,— oh,  by  no  means!  Well,  Abb6,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do?” 
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The  Abb6  whispered  to  him. 

44  But  in  that  case  I shall  deprive  Mottette  of  his  dauphin?  ” 

44  Oh,  no,”  said  the  other  artist,  44  the  picture  is  almost  fin- 
ished; a touch  or  two,  and  my  little  dauphin  will  be — ” 

44  Immortal!  ” said  the  Abbe,  with  a smile. 

44 1 shall  be  content  if  it  sell,’1  said  the  young  artist. 

44  You  will  take  charge  of  this  little  boy,  and  I will  pay  twenty- 
five  francs  a week  until  he  is  rosy  enough  to  be  the  page  of 
Joan,”  said  the  Marquis.  44  Good-bye,  little  boy.  Adieu,  Abb6, 
— adieu,  Mottette!” 

And  he  was  off,  muttering  to  himself,  44  Poor,  little  page!  ” 
With  the  instinct  of  the  artist,  he  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  boy. 

“They  will  never  consent;  I must  work, — I must  work!” 
Laurent  said,  when  the  Abb£  had  explained  his  plans — three 
weeks  with  M£re  Babette  by  the  sea! 

The  little  fellow's  breath  came  and  went  quickly. 

44  It  is  too  beautiful,  Father,"  he  said;  44  they  will  not  let  me  go, 
— they  will  want  the  money  I earn!  ” 

44  Lead  me  to  your  home,”  the  Abbe  said.  The  priest  in  his 
soutane  and  the  little  boy  in  his  faded  clothes,  were  treated  very 
reverently  as  they  passed  on  their  way.  Many  of  the  students 
knew  the  Abbe,  and  many  knew  44  the  Boy  with  the  Bluettes.” 
Madame  Gerand  was  at  home.  She  did  not  like  priests;  that 
was  evident  from  her  manner.  But  when  the  Abb£  proposed  to 
pay  her  twenty-five  francs  a week  for  the  privilege  of  having 
Laurent  go  to  the  sea-shore,  she  relented,  at  first  suspiciously, 
afterwards,  with  concealed  exultation. 

Laurent's  soul  seemed  to  take  wings  when  the  Abbe  said,  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  has  made  a bargain: 

44  Get  the  boy's  box,  Madame;  I will  take  him  now.” 

Laurent  felt  as  if  he  could  have  flung  himself  upon  the  ground, 
to  kiss  the  Abba’s  feet. 

Madame  joyfully  packed  Laurent's  little  bag.  Another  mouth 
gone  from  the  household, — and  yet  a fixed  income!  Laurent 
might  be  ill,  he  looked  so, — and  then  the  medicine!  Madame’s 
fingers  flew.  Laurent  did  not  feel  safe  until  he  was  in  the  street, 
with  the  Abbe’s  hand  in  his. 

The  Abbe  was  as  happy  as  if  his  favorite  dream  had  been  real- 
ized, and  somebody  had  given  the  madonnas  in  the  Louvre  to  his 
chapel  at  Metem£.  He  believed  that  those  divine  pictures  should 
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not  be  in  any  picture  gallery, — they  belonged  to  the  house  of 
God.  To  see  the  lovely  decorations  by  Puvis  de  Chevannes  in 
the  Pantheon,  which  had  formerly  been  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, was  a trial  to  him,  too.  The  Pantheon  was  no  longer  a 
church;  it  wa?  little  better  than  a museum.  Ah!  if  the  great 
Puvis  de  Chevannes  would  only  do  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  a 
veritable  Christian  church! 

But  he  forgot  his  regrets  at  the  touch  of  little  Laurent's  soft 
hand  in  his.  A faint  flush  tinted  the  boy's  cheeks,  his  eyes  fairly 
blazed.  He  was  free!  he  was  free! 

The  Abbe  gave  him  a cot  next  to  his  own  bed  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  was  Monday,  and  the  good  priest  could  not  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  going  over  to  Dieppe  with  Laurent.  And 
on  the  train,  he  sat  in  the  same  compartment  with  two  English 
women,  who  looked  smiling  at  each  other,  and  said: 

44  He  looks  like  the  Boy  with  the  Cornflowers;  it  was  in  the 
Christmas  Graphic  last  year,  you  know." 

Neither  the  Abbe  nor  Laurent  understood  what  they  said. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  gave  Laurent  a great  peach,  and  Laurent 
called  out  44  adieu,  mesdemoiselles,"  when  she  and  her  friend 
reached  their  station.  They  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  him  again, 
for  they  were  to  spend  a day  there  before  going  to  the  sea. 

14  Ah,  Laurent,  how  happy  you  will  be  in  care  of  the  good 
M£re  Babette!"  The  priest  smiled  in  anticipation;  he  was  one 
of  those  good  men  born  with  capacity  of  enjoying  the  joy  of 
others. 

Laurent's  face  was  illuminated  for  an  instant.  Then  it  grew 
pallid. 

“ Oh,  Father,"  he  said,  in  a low  tone  that  seemed  to  cut  the 
priest's  heart,  44 1 shall  have  to  go  back  again." 

The  priest  was  silent;  for  a moment  he  felt  in  his  own  heart 
the  wild  terror  of  the  boy’s  mind. 

44  No,  Laurent,  no! " he  said  desperately.  44  Say  your  beads, — 
God  will  save  you  in  some  way." 

After  that  they  both  felt  more  peaceful.  They  enjoyed  the 
sights  that  flew  past  them, — all  the  country  sights  so  ‘new 
and  so  exhilarating  to  city  people.  Having  finished  his 
business  at  Dieppe,  the  priest  concluded  to  stay  with  the  boy 
until  he  could  see  M&re  Babette  himself.  They  were  like  two 
children, — the  priest  and  the  boy,  whose  tongue  made  up  for  its 
long  silence  by  babbling  like  an  unwintered  brook. 
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At  sunset  they  reached  the  sea.  The  brown  beach  was  tinted 
with  vermillion,  which  ran  into  glassy  crimson  where  the  light 
touched  the  wetter  sand;  the  sea  itself  was  of  the  lightest  scarlet, 
and  the  horizon  was  ablaze  with  purple  fire. 

Laurent,  his  hand  in  the  priest’s,  stood  immobile,  gazing  at  this 
amazing  thing.  The  salt  breeze  struck  his  forehead. 

“ I shall  have  to  go  back!  ” he  said  with  a long  sigh. 

The  priest  felt  his  hand  grow  cold,  and  he  called,  moved  by  a 
sudden  intention  to  two  ladies  who  stood  nearer  the  sea.  They 
turned,  just  as  Laurent  fell  into  the  priest’s  arms,  a stream  of 
blood  flowing  from  his  lips. 

44  It  is  Heaven!”  whispered  Laurent,  his  eyes  still  on  the  sea 
and  sky. 

“ I believe  it  is  Heaven, — for  him!  ” murmured  the  priest,  mak- 
ing the  august  sign. 

44  Father,  dear  Father!”  the  boy  whispered.  44  God  saves  me; 
I shall  not  have  to  go  back!  ” 

One  of  the  ladies  had  come  to  the  Abbe’s  assistance. 

44  The  little  Boy  with  the  Bluettes!”  she  exclaimed,  awed  and 
shocked.  44  And  he  is  dead!  ” 

44  Free!  ” the  priest  said,  understanding.  Then,  as  she  held  the 
fragile  form  of  the  child,  the  priest,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
felt  tears  flow  upon  his  cheeks;  but  he  knew  that  the  boy  was 
safe. 


Wbe  Magdalen's  Wowel. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Cantwell. 

Her  towel,  t^e  tresses  of  \)er  polden  bcnr 
Wound  round  t(?e  weary  feet  of  \)er  dear  Lord. 
Rabboni,  t^ou  [?ast  wrought  t (pine  imacje  fair 
^pon  tbe  beatinp  tablet  of  \)er  [?eart! 

Long  Branch , N.  J. 
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THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre,  O.  P. 

THE  ASSUMPTION. — THE  EUCHARIST  AND  THE  INTERIOR  LIFE. 

jhilst  the  Apostles  were  spending  in 
active  life  the  strength  of  love  they 
had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
which  they  each  day  renewed  by  the 
intimate  contact  with  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  Mary  withdrawn  from 
the  world  and  all  to  her  Beloved, 
awaited  the  end  of  her  exile,  and  con- 
soled herself  in  her  ardent  yearning  by 
Holy  Communion.  Forerunner  of  chosen  souls  to  whom  God  re- 
serves the  better  part,  she  showed  them  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
image,  principal,  and  reward  of  interior  life. 

Jesus  so  profoundly  hides  under  the  sacramental  species,  that 
neither  sight  nor  hearing,  touch  nor  taste  can  find  Him.  To  seek 
His  presence  by  analyzing  every  particle  of  the  Host  would  be 
folly;  He  is  there,  but  wishes  and  does  remain  there  forever  be- 
yond our  sensible  reach.  So  the  interior  soul.  To  efface  all  that 
could  draw  attention  to  her  is  her  most  ardent  desire.  If  she 
cannot  flee  to  an  inaccessible  solitude,  she  hides  so  profoundly  from 
the  world,  that  the  world  cannot  seize  her,  nor  bring  her  back  to 
its  current. 

Jesus,  in  the  sacramental  species,  condemns  Himself  to  a mys- 
terious immobility.  Thus  we  may  say,  in  a qualified  manner,  that 
His  eyes  no  longer  see;  His  ears  no  longer  hear;  His  members  are 
bound.  So  the  interior  soul.  She  no  longer  has  any  eyes  for  the 
vain  things  of  this  world,  nor  ears  to  hear  its  useless  and  frivo- 
lous words;  no  longer  any  movement  to  mix  in  the  whirlwind  of 
exterior  life.  Mortification  of  the  senses  isolates  her  from  shows, 
sounds,  and  agitation  wherein  are  spent  so  giddily,  so  danger- 
ously, sometimes,  the  best  part  of  our  activity. 

Jesus,  under  the  sacramental  species,  perpetually  immolates 
Himself  to  His  Father’s  glory.  His  annihilated  life  is  an  unin- 
terrupted worship,  wherein  adoration,  thanksgiving,  expiation, 
and  impetration  are  simultaneously  expressed.  So  the  interior 
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soul.  She  isolates  herself,  and  dies  to  the  world  only  to  live 
to  God  in  the  state  of  a victim,  that  she  may  render  to  Him  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  the  duties  that  He  has  a right  to  exact  from 
every  living  soul,  and  compensate,  in  union  with  the  Divine  Vic- 
tim, for  what  is  lacking  in  the  homages  of  creatures  loaded  with 
the  gifts  of  their  Lord. 

Jesus,  under  the  sacramental  species,  gives  Himself  without 
ceasing  to  be  entirely  His  Father’s,  without  dividing  His  Body 
and  Blood,  ever  together  and  entire  in  every  donation.  So  the 
interior  soul.  She  does  not  refuse  herself  to  the  pious  bounties 
of  love,  but  in  giving  herself,  she  does  not  pour  herself  out,  she 
does  not  break  the  sacred  amount  of  mystical  strength  she  has 
consecrated  to  God,  and  which  never  ceases  for  a moment  to  re- 
main in  His  full  and  only  possession. 

Exemplary  cause  and  image  of  interior  life,  the  Eucharist  is 
also  its  active  principle.  By  Communion  Jesus  penetrates  to  the 
very  depths  of  our  being,  and  there  establishes  a centre  of  attrac- 
tion which  combats,  on  that  sole  point,  the  diffuse  attractions  so- 
liciting the  activity  of  our  soul  from  without.  Creatures  tend  to 
make  us  diffuse  ourselves,  the  Eucharist  gathers  us  and  brings 
our  entire  life  toward  the  very  Source  of  life.  The  more  frequent 
is  Communion  when  well  made,  the  more  active  is  the  power  of 
recollection  which  brings  us  back  from  without,  and  makes  us 
live  interiorly.  But  let  us  well  remark  this:  it  is  question  of 
Communions  well  made. 

The  efficacy  of  our  Communions  depends  upon  their  nearness, 
especially  when  it  becomes  daily.  If  we  do  not  become  recol- 
lected by  union  with  Jesus,  to  pretend  to  renew  this  union  fre- 
quently is  temerity.  In  order  that  the  Eucharist  may  become  a 
daily  bread,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  purify  one’s  intentions,  to 
become  detached  from  venial  sin,  to  have  become  master  of  the 
movements  of  corrupt  nature;  habits  of  recollection  and  prayer 
are  also  necessary.  It  is  true  the  Eucharist  possesses  the  power 
of  making  us  become  recollected,  but  we  must  obey  this  power 
with  docility;  we  must  begin  the  interior  life  under  its  influence. 
Then  does  the  Eucharist  become  in  us  the  reward  of  the  state  of 
which  it  has  been  the  principle. 

The  height  of  this  reward  is  the  illumination  of  faith,  the  rav- 
ishment of  the  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  satiety  of  the  heart  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Love  itself,  the  forgetfulness  of  all  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  Sovereign  Good,  the  flowing  of  one’s  life  in  the  Divine  Life, 
the  profound  and  sublime  rest  of  the  entire  being  in  God.  These 
are  so  many  marvels  filling  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  which 
they  declare  themselves  unable  to  relate,  though  they  have 
inspired  their  most  magnificent  canticles. 

Let  us  admire  these  marvels,  and  although  having  no  claims 
whatever  upon  them,  let  us  ask  for  them  through  Mary’s  inter- 
cession. Holy  Virgin,  model  of  interior  life,  obtain  for  us  the 
grace  of  honoring  and  receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  you 
yourself  received  it,  during  the  days  of  waiting,  preceding  your 
glorious  Assumption,  with  the  same  fervor  and  the  same  fruit. 
Make  us  see  in  the  Divine  Host  the  perfect  image  of  interior  souls. 
Beseech  Him  to  draw  us  to  Him,  to  make  us  recollected  by  His 
intimate  Presence,  that  we  may  deserve  to  seek  our  daily  bread 
in  Him,  and  to  hear  these  words  from  His  adorable  mouth: 
44  Dear  soul,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD. 


Emma  M.  Duffy. 


wounded  Love!  O gentlest  King! 

Send  down  Thy  Light,  and  let  me  sing 
That  I may  reach  the  farthest  heart, 

And  soldiers  staunchest  to  Thee  bring. 


O Comfort  mine,  O dearest,  rarest  Joy! 

O Cup  of  Sweetness  full  and  brimming  o’er! 

O Happiness  and  Hope  without  alloy — 

And  Love  that  waxeth  in  me,  more  and  more 

Full  down  upon  this  world  Thy  sweetness  flung, 
And  of  its  wealth  a store  for  ev’ry  one 
That  I,  O God!  I hope  to  gather  all 
For  mine  own  share,  and  wish  to  take  from  none. 


Within  that  Heart,  then,  let  me  dwell, 

Safe  sheltered  there  from  every  storm; 

I would  that  I could  many  bring 
To  rest  them,  lulled  there  close  and  warm. 
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In  the  louse  of  Zachary, 

Margaret  E.  Jordan. 

Judeaij  i 1 Is  1 ©he  treads  on  will*  “ ‘Behold  [die  handnjaid/*  N]a- 
ing  feet,  ry’g  heart  replies, 

Vo  reijdcr  ministration  kind  and  R s uijto  God  she  lifts  adoring 
sweet.  eyes. 


{der  aged  cousiij  with  prophetic 
gaze 

Bigcerns  Ijer  glory,  and  declares 
her  praise. 


“ N]v  goul  dotlj  magnify  tlje 
Lrord,”  slje  sings; 

And  angels  njugic  ngake  oij  harp- 
like wirjgs. 


1 St.  Luke  I.,  39-55*. 

This  beautiful  illustration  is  a copy  of  the  painting  entitled,  The  Magnificat , 
by  E.  A.  Fellowes  Prynne. 
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(FRASCATI.) 

Rev.  Columba  Keenan,  O.  P. 

n the  early  part  of  the  summer,  we  paid 
a visit  to  a far-famed  sanctuary  of  Italy, 
which  is  situated  a short  distance  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Frascati,  on  one  of 
the  Alban  hills.  The  road  to  this  illus- 
trious shrine  from  Rome  is  one  which 
runs  through  the  Campagna;  and  here  I 
shall  pause  briefly  to  give  our  impressions 
as  we  journeyed  along  through  this 
boundless  plain  to  the  little  city  by  the  hill-side,  claiming  indulg- 
ence for  the  digression  from  the  readers  of  The  Rosary  Magazine, 
of  which  we  are  an  admirer.  Leaving  the  city  of  the  Popes 
behind,  we  journeyed  slowly,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  one  ex- 
periences in  passing  through  the  Campagna,  which  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  lines  from  an  illustrious  poet: 

“Or  where  Campagna’s  plain  forsaken  lies, 

A weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies.” 

On  each  side  of  the  way  a line  of  desolation  and  gloom  reaches 
far  into  the  distance,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  broad  expanse 
is  seldom  broken,  save  by  the  warbling  of  the  soaring  lark  or 
chirping  grasshopper,  through  which  vast  solitude  we  travelled 
until  we  came  in  sight  of  our  destination.  When  within  less  than 
a mile  of  the  ancient  city,  we  involuntarily  paused  to  admire  the 
neatly-kept  shrines  by  the  way-side,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Rosary.  As  we  approached  the  nearest  shrine,  a Latin  in- 
scription invited  us  to  implore  Mary's  assistance  for  the  departed 
souls  who  had  in  life’s  darkest  moment,  special  recourse,  through 
the  Rosary,  to  her  holy  intercession;  another  encouraged  the 
weary  traveller  by  a consolatory  reminder  of  the  power  of  Mary’s 
mediation.  “The  day  of  darkness  is  soon  over,  the  morrow 
comes  when  no  man  worketh.  I,  whom  you  now  invoke,  shall  be 
your  comforter  and  solace  at  the  judgment-seat  of  my  Divine 
Son.”  When  within  a few  paces  of  the  town,  as  we  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  church  before  us,  we  saw  the  benign  figure  of  our 
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Lady  giving  her  faithful  son,  St.  Dominic,  the  Beads,  which  were 
to  be  his  great  bulwark  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The 
holy  Rosary,  therefore,  we  remarked  with  pleasure,  is  not  confined 
to  one  spot  on  the  globe,  but  has  its  faithful  adherents  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world:  in  the  far-off  regions  of  the  North,  as  well 
as  in  the  populous  cities  of  the  South.  With  this  happy  reflec- 
tion let  us  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  confront  the 
steep  hill  we  must  ascend  in  order  to  attain  the  object  of  our 
journey. 

High  up  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  Italy’s  blue  sky, 
amidst  scenery  most  magnificent,  stands  that  Holy  Home  of  God, 
where  the  rule  of  St.  Romuald  is  maintained  in  all  its  vigor,  now 
even  as  in  the  days  pf  its  illustrious  founder.  Up  this  mountain, 
through  rugged  paths,  hemmed  in  by  rows  of  lofty  trees  and  wild 
herbage,  we  directed  our  steps,  now  and  then  pausing  on  the 
way  to  view  the  entrancing  landscape  and  the  richly-clad  slope. 

Turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  there,  under  the  dazzling 
sun,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  hill-perched  cities,  from  which  slope 
the  far-receding  plains.  At  last,  however,  we  ascend  the  steep  path 
which  brings  within  sight,  objects  that  dispel  remembrance  of 
all  the  beauties  of  earth  and  turn  the  traveller’s  thoughts  to 
regions  in  comparison  with  which  earthly  attractions  are  but  dross. 

The  sacred  symbol  of  man’s  redemption  rears  itself  even  above 
the  huge  oaks,  and  after  this  awe-inspiring  sight,  a little  curve  in 
the  way  brings  us  to  the  entrance-gate  of  the  monastery,  above 
which  are  the  striking  figures  of  our  Lady  and  Child,  who  seem  to 
welcome  us  to  their  home.  When  we  rang  the  solemn-toned  bell, 
a venerable  lay-brother  kindly  bade  us  enter,  addressing  us  in  the 
soft,  subdued  voice  which  is  acquired  by  years  of  silence  and  self- 
restraint.  From  the  square  court  below,  he  conducted  us,  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  to  the  terrace  above,  on  which  stands  the 
little  church  of  simple  but  graceful  gothic  architecture.  Here  we 
remained  some  time  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  after  which  we 
were  conducted  to  the  Foresteria,  or  guest-room,  to  the  right  of 
the  church,  and  here  we  received  that  hospitality  which  is  always 
extended  at  a Camaldolese  monastery. 

Soon  the  Prior  of  the  Community  entered,  and  received  us  with 
that  kindness  which  marks  a true  servant  of  God.  His  age, 
fatherly  appearance,  and  bright  eyes  betokened  a happiness  within 
which  won  our  deepest  confidence.  In  a few  moments,  under 
his  guidance,  we  went  through  the  different  apartments  of  the 
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monastery.  We  returned  to  the  church,  and  passed  by  the 
beautiful  little  altars  at  the  sides,  to  the  chapter  room,  a neat  apart- 
ment, where  the  Superior  told  us  that  once  a week  the  breth- 
ren met  for  religious  instruction  and  confession  of  faults  against 
the  rule. 

Next  we  were  led  to  the  cells,  at  right  angles  to  the  church, 
on  either  side,  and  here  we  came  upon  something  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  gorgeous  mansions  and  noisy  homes  of  the 
world.  Each  monk  has  his  little  apartment  separated  from 
the  others,  neatly  constructed,  and  devoid  of  every  superfluity; 
nothing  is  to  be  found  here  save  that  calculated  to  enable  him 
attain  the  end  of  his  vocation,  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  and  the  consideration  of  his  destiny.  To  each  hermitage 
is  attached  an  enclosed  garden  for  private  recreation:  such  is  the 
home  of  a Camaldolese. 

After  visiting  the  building  we  were  brought  to  a rising  mound, 
from  which  a delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained.  Rome  in  the  distance;  its.Campanili,  St.  Peter's  tower- 
ing majestically  over  all,  and  still  further  off,  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean glittering  in  the  sun  on  one  side,  and  the  sombre  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  both  calculated  to  inspire  one  with  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  that  country  which  the  eye  has  not 
yet  seen.  The  humble  monk  in  his  cell,  can,  by  a glance  of  his 
soul's  eye,  see  a boundless  vista  of  grandeur  which  gives  him  an 
assurance,  even  in  this  life,  of  that  promise  of  our  Divine 
Lord:  11  He  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  Me,  shall  find  it  "(Matt,  x: 

39.),  which,  interpreted,  is:  He  who  denies  himself  here  below  shall 
abound  in  joy  in  this  life,  and  glory  without  end  hereafter. 

We  had  not,  however,  longto  linger;  a bell  broke  upon  thesolemn 
stillness,  which  called  the  monks  to  the  evening  chant;  and  as  we 
entered  the  church  we  found  the  lay-brothers  absorbed  in  prayer, 
each  before  his  favorite  shrine,  and  immediately  Complin  was  be- 
gun. A curtain  drawn  across  the  chancel-doorway  concealed  the 
choir,  but  the  slow,  sepulchral  voices  of  the  monks  echoing 
from  the  walls  reminded  one  of  the  folly  of  this  earth,  and 
brought  to  him  the  memory  of  his  last  resting-place. 

A second  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  concluded  our  stay  at  the 
monastery,  from  which  we  departed,  deeply  touched  by  wh*t  we 
had  seen;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  wide  doorway,  the  aus- 
tere rule  and  solitary  life  of  the  Camaldolese  were  very  fresh  in 
our  minds.  In  this  monastery  the  rule  of  St.  Romuald  is  kept  in 
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its  primitive  vigor:  abstinence  from  flesn-meat  is  strictly  enjoined, 
with  a fast  on  bread,  water,  and  a little  fruit  every  Friday.  Each 
monk  takes  his  repose  on  a narrow  wooden  couch,  wearing  his 
habit,  with  only  a coarse  rug  for  warmth.  At  midnight  the  bell 
summons  the  Community  to  the  first  choral  office;all  silently  go  by 
a common  pathway  to  the  church,  and  there,  when  the  most  of  the 
world  is  in  deep  repose,  chant  the  praises  of.their  Creator.  Through 
the  day  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Divine  Office  are  said, and 
the  intervals  are  spent  in  manual  labor  in  the  garden.  The  novice- 
ship covers  a space  of  two  years,  during  which  time  the  novice  is 
exercised  in  a strict  observance  of  the  rule  to  prepare  him  for  his 
future  life  of  austerity,  solitude,  and  prayer.  The  Habit  of  the 
Order’is  of  white  woollen  stuff,  and  a large  mantle  of  the  same  ma- 
terial is  worn  during  service  in  the  church.  The  Camaldolese  is 
a strange  unearthly  spectacle  to  the  unaccustomed  eye;  so  re- 
moved is  he  from  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  true  indeed  are 
these  words  of  him: 

“ The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.” 

Of  him  can  also  be  said: 

“ His  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.” 

Lost  to  the  world  and  its  attractions,  supported  by  graces 
abundant  and  great,  his  home  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  the  renowned  Montalambert:  “ An  asylum  sacred 

from  the  world,  in  which  the  chosen  ones  of  God  may  lead  lives 
innocent  as  doves  and  harmless  as  sheep.”  A house  of  prayer, 
the  gates  of  which  are  not  closed  from  midnight  till  set  of  sun,  in 
which  religious  persons  “ tutored  to  aspire  above  this  transitory 
world,  will  not  allow 

" That  there  should  pass  a moment  of  the  year, 

When  in  their  land  the  Almighty’s  service  ceased.” 

THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD. 

Rev.  Stephen  S.  O’Brien. 

Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus 

From  the  cruel  tree,  In  the  chalice  bright, 

Dripping  o’er  a guilty  world,  Send  Thou  forth  Thy  grace  to  me; 

Draw  me  near  to  Thee.  Fill  my  soul  with  light. 

t Precious  Blood  of  Jesus, 

On  the  Judgment  day 
Plead  Thou  with  my  Judge  for  me; 

Be  my  help!  my  stay! 

Boston , Mass. 
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h,  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve! 

Her  daughter  bright  and  gay 
Am  1,  who  with  “red  rockets’  glare,* 
Bring  Independence  Day. 


The  Visitation,  Rosary  feast, 
When  Mary  sang  God’s  praise, 
I bring  you  all  with  happy  heart 
In  my  bright  opening  days. 


St.  John  of  Gorcum,  white-robed  saint, 
A martyr  brave,  I bring; 

St.  Anne,  St.  Magdalen,  and  more, — 
In  all  God’s  praise  to  sing. 


To  all  who  wear  her  scapular 
I bring  in  my  glad  prime, 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel’s  grace; 
While  till  my  closing  chime 


My  life  is  one  long  hymn  of  praise 
To  Jesus’  Precious  Blood, 

Once  shed  on  Calvary’s  blessed  height — 
A strengthening,  saving  flood. 
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AN  ANGEL  TEACHER. 


SECOND  GLORIOUS  MYSTERY. 


Leading  the  glad,  triumphant  hosts 
From  Limbo’s  depths  on  high, 

His  feet  forsake  the  mountain  tops 
For  realms  beyond  the  sky.— Mary  A . Mannix. 


i ear  Angel,  it  seems  to  me  that  I can  see  the  dear 
Lord  going  up  from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  I have 
thoughts  about  it,  but  the  thoughts  that  come 
from  your  lessons  are  different  from  mine;  they' 
last,  dear  Angel,  so  long,  and  .they'  seem  to  grow 
every  time  I say  the  Beads.  I am  listening;  speak  to 
me.”  The  words  were  pleadingly',  reverently'  uttered. 
And  there  was  joyous  music  in  the  rustle  of  the 
Angel's  wings  and  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  a bright  picture 
was  soon  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  Angel’s 
lesson  on  the  second  glorious  mystery' — the  Ascension: 


Dear  Little  Child: — Before  our  Blessed  Lord  ascended  to  Heaven,  He 
remained  on  earth  for  forty  days— visiting  His  disciples  at  different  times, 
instructing  them,  preparing  them  for  their  great  work,  instituting  Sacraments. 

On  the  fortieth  day  after  His  glorious  Resurrection  He  was  pleased  to  leave 
His  beloved  followers.  Gathering  them  around  Him,  and  giving  them  His 
parting  blessing,  He  gently  withdrew  from  their  sight,  and  rose  to  Heaven  by 
His  own  divine  power,  to  take  His  place  at  the  right  of  His  Heavenly  Father. 

Rejoice,  dear  little  child,  for  this  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  our  dear  Lord. 
Having  conquered  sin  by  His  death,  and  death  by  His  Resurrection,  He  as- 
cends to  Heaven,  accompanied  by  all  the  saved,  who  had  been  waiting  so 
many  years  for  the  happy  opening  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of  bliss. 

The  angels  met  Him  with  their  beautiful  songs  and  with  their  glad  welcome, 
because  He  returned  to  them  as  their  glorious  King. 

Think  of  these  things,  dear  little  child,  while  you  say  the  second  glorious 
mystery  of  the  Beads,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  till  your  heart  with  love  and 
joy.  Remember,  also,  that  if  you  remain  good  and  faithful  to  our  Lord,  He  will 
one  day  raise  you  up  to  Heaven,  and  will  give  you  a place  with  His  angels  and 
saints. 
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THE  EDUCATED  PIG  IN  CLOVER. 

Edwin  Angeloe. 

ny  one  familiar  with  geography  can  locate 
that  part  of  New  York  State  known  as 
Long  Island. 

Some  people  have  compared  this 
strip  of  land  to  theshape  of  an  alligator, 
particularly  its  eastern  end,  whose  pro- 
o jections  resemble  a pair  of  hungry  jaws. 
j There  are  numerous  resorts  in  Long 

Island  that  are  well  patronized  during 
the  summer  season,  and,  altogether, 
the  Island  may  be  said  to  be  a very 
popular  section  of  the  State. 

Tony  Redpath’s  Educated  Pig  was 
aware  of  this  fact,  yet  he  never  gave  a thought  to  Long  Island, 
one  wray  or  another. 

This  would  seem  like  ingratitude,  for  the  people  of  the  Island 
had  been  very  kind  to  the  Educated  Pig  in  his  travels  with  Tony 
Redpath,  but  it  was  due  more  to  overwork  than  anything  else. 

One  beautiful  morning,  when  the  air  wras  sweet  and  cool,  and 
the  odor  of  wild  violets  scented  the  woodland,  the  Pig  took 
a little  stroll  to  gain  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  reached  the  stump  of  an  old  maple 
tree,  where  he  paused  to  examine  the  bark. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  confronted  by  a lively 
little  sparrow,  who  perched  himself  directly  on  top  of  the  stump, 
singing: 

“ Chirp,  chirp,  chirp,  chirp,  chic-a-dee, 

I'm  a gay  little  bird,  as  you  see. 

From  a forest  remote  I bring  you  a note, 

So  give  your  attention  to  me.” 

44  A note  for  me?  ” asked  the  Pig,  curiously. 

44  Yes.  Aren’t  you  the  pig  that  knows  it  all?  ” 

44  I’m  the  Educated  Pig,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

44  You’re  the  very  one.  Just  untie  the  message  from  my  foot, 
please.” 
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44  Is  that  bit  of  paper  a note?  It  looks  like  a snowflake.  I 
have  it.” 

44  The  Pig  opened  the  tiny  paper,  but  could  not  read  it/’ 

44  Who  wrote  this?  ” 

“ The  one  that  sent  me.” 

“ I know  that  much.  Was  it  a fly?  It  looks  as  if  one  escaped 
from  an  ink-well,  and  crawled  over  the  paper.” 

44  Let  me  read  it  to  you.” 

44 1 wish  you  would.” 

To  the  Educated  Pig: 

We,  the  undersigned,  beg  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  your  learned  excel- 
lency, and  also  request  that  you  will  deign  to  honor  us  with  an  afternoon  lec- 
ture in  our  forest.  Faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

The  Fairies  of  Long  Island. 

For  a moment  the  Pig  was  puzzled. 

44  The  fairies  of  Long  Island!  ” he  echoed.  There  is  a mistake 
somewhere.  There  are  no  fairies  on  Long  Island.” 

44  Pardon  me,  but  there  are.  I happen  to  be  one  of  them.” 

44  Why,  you're  a bird.” 

44  Hush!  Are  we  alone?” 

44  Positively.” 

44  Can  I trust  you?  ” 

44  You  can.” 

44  Don't  mention  it,  but  I'm  in  disguise.” 

44  Prove  this.” 

44  I will.  Pull  my  left  wing,  and  you’ll  see  a change.” 

The  Pig  hesitated  timidly. 

44  Don’t  be  afraid.  You  shan’t  suffer  an  electric  shock,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.” 

With  mingled  trust  and  fear  the  Pig  advanced  and  gently 
pulled  the  wing. 

In  a second  a smart  little  elf  stood  before  him. 

44  You  believe  me  now?  ” 

44  I certainly  do.” 

44  Now,  to  business.  I represent  the  fairies  of  Long  Island,  and 
they  are  most  eager  to  have  you  visit  them. 

44  Before  you  go  any  further,  let  me  tell  you  right  here  that  I 
want  nothing  to  do  with  fairies  of  any  description.  One  year  ago 
I had  an  experience  I shall  never  forget.  Puck,  the  Shakespear- 
ean fairy,  came  to  me,  just  as  you  come  now.  I accepted  his  in- 
vitation. What  I went  through  at  the  hands  of  his  tribe  would 
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make  a story  too  pitiful  to  relate.  Emphatically,  I will  not  go. 
I thank  you,  though,  and  the  other  fairies,  for  the  invitation.’' 

“ But—” 

44  My  word  is  final.” 

44  That  was  a different  case.  I read  of  the  incident.” 

44  You  did?  Where?  " 

44  In  our  newspaper,  The  Hoptoad  Herald.  You  were  a victim  of 
Puck's  mischief." 

44 1 was  nervously  prostrated  for  weeks  after  the  event." 

44 1 assure  you  there  will  be  nothing  of  that  kind  in  your  visit 
to  us." 

44  May  I ask  your  name?  " 

44  They  call  me  Perseverance." 

44  It  suits  you  well.” 

44 1 take  good  care  to  live  up  to  my  name.  And  I'm  not  going 
home  till  I have  won  you  over.” 

44  That  will  never  be,"  laughed  the  Pig. 

44  Won’t  it?  Wait  and  see:  I never  fail." 

Perseverance  continued  to  beg  the  Pig  so  persistently  that  the 
latter  finally  yielded,  saying: 

44 1 have  studied  you  carefully  while  you  were  speaking,  and,  I 
confess,  I have  faith  in  you.  Yet  I will  not  go  to  Long  Island 
unless  I have  more  to  convince  me." 

44  What  further  assurance  can  I offer?  ” 

44  Tell  me  the  names  of  your  king  and  queen." 

44  Truth  is  our  king,  and  Love  is  our  queen." 

44  Their  names  attract  me.  However,  only  a personal  visit 
from  both  could  induce  me  to  enter  your  forest.  Understand,  I 
have  no  real  desire  for  them  to  come,  nor  am  I putting  on  airs. 
I much  prefer  to  stay  at  home.  My  Shakespearean  sojourn  has 
made  me  suspicious  of  everyone  I don't  know." 

44  I'll  ask  Truth  and  Love  to  come  for  you.” 

44  Put  the  case  before  them.  I don’t  wish  them  to  step  aside 
from  their  dignity  for  my  sake." 

44  They  are  so  anxious  to  have  you,  that  I feel  assured  they 
will  be  delighted  to  call  for  you." 

44  Don’t  urge  them  to  come.  As  I have  said,  I am  not  eager 
to  go,  for  I’m  tired  of  society." 

44  Will  you  be  here  at  the  stump  an  hour  from  now?  ” 

44  Yes;  I'm  going  to  the  brook  for  a drink,  and  will  return  in 
less  time  than  that.” 
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Perseverance  resumed  his  form  as  a bird,  and  then  flew  away. 


“Chirp,  chirp,  chirp,  chirp,  chic-a-dee, 

The  Pig  is  a wonder  to  me. 

He’ll  come  with  us  yet,  ere  the  great  sun  is  set, 

And  happy  and  joyful  he’ll  be.’’ 

“ My  education  is  really  a burden  to  me,”  reflected  the  Pig,  as 
he  started  off  slowly  for  the  brook.  “ I sometimes  wish  I were 
ignorant,  like  other  pigs.” 

After  refreshing  himself  at  the  water,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  fairy  trio. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a gust  of  wind  rose,  and  what  seemed 
like  a red  watermelon  came  rolling  up  to  the  stump,  so  scaring 
the  Pig  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  way. 

The  red  melon  opened,  and  out  sprang  Perseverance,  while  two 
fairies  that  had  accompanied  him  remained  seated  in  the  melon 
in  a regal  posture. 

“Allow  me  to  present  Truth  and  Love.” 

The  king  and  queen  rose,  and  saluted  the  Educated  Pig  with 
much  formality,  he  acknowledging  the  courtesy  with  a dignified 
bow. 

The  sincere  expression  of  Truth’s  face  and  the  sweetness  of 
Love’s  manner  scattered  the  Pig’s  doubts  at  once. 

“ These  fairies  are  indeed  my  friends,”  he  said  to  himself. 

They  had  not  exchanged  words  more  than  ten  minutes  when 
the  Pig  promised  to  go  with  them. 

“ How  shall  I get  to  your  forest?  ” he  asked. 

“ In  the  melon,  of  course,”  said  Truth. 

“ But  I won’t  fit  in.” 

“ Oh,  yes  you  will,”  said  Love,  with  an  assuring  smile.  41  Per- 
severance will  see  that  you  are  comfortable.” 

“This  melon  reminds  me  of  ‘ Cinderella.*  They  used  a pump- 
kin in  that.” 

“ We  would  use  a pumpkin,”  explained  Perseverance,  “but  we 
don’t  like  to  take  other  people’s  ideas.  Step  in,  please.” 

Perseverance  helped  the  Pig  to  squeeze  himself  into  the  melon, 
after  which  the  pulpy  fruit  closed  up  and  rolled  rapidly  away. 

“ I’ll  surely  get  dizzy  in  here.  My  head  is  beginning  to  swim. 
Oh!!!” 

“You’ll  be  all  right  in  a minute.” 

“ Yes,  I feel  my  equanimity  returning.” 
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44  Your  what?” 

“ My  balance  of  mind.” 

41  He  is  a wonderful  animal,”  thought  Perseverance.  44  What  a 
big  word!  ” 

44  Where  did  these  Long  Island  fairies  come  from?  ” 

44  We  started  up  this  year.  We  sprang  from  some  old  autumn 
leaves,”  answered  the  king. 

44  Wouldn’t  you  have  preferred  Manhattan  Island  for  a home?” 
44  Oh,  no.  Besides,  there  is  no  room  there,  it  is  so  crowded  with 
big  buildings.  Some  day  those  tall  structures  will  fall  into  the 
river,  I believe.” 

44  Our  fairies  might  become  too  commercial  if  they  dwelt  on 
Manhattan  Island,”  said  the  queen.  44  All  their  poetry  and  senti- 
ment would  be  crushed  out  of  them  in  such  a whirl  of  business.” 
44 1 suppose  so — ” 

Bump!  ! ! The  melon  came  to  a stop  with  great  force. 

The  pig  turned  pale.  44  We  shall  be  killed!  ” 

11  No,  we  won’t,”  assured  Perseverance.  44  That  simply  means 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  journey.” 

44  We  haven’t  been  long  in  coming.” 

44  Yes,  we  have;  but  it  didn’t  seem  so.” 

The  melon  opened,  and  all  got  out 
44  We’re  in  the  dark,”  said  the  Pig. 

44  It  is  dark  to  you,  but  I shall  soon  fix  you.” 

Perseverance  took  a seed  from  the  melon,  and  applied  it  to 
each  of  the  Pig’s  eyes.  44  There  you  are  ! ” 

The  Pig  beheld  a natural  wood  of  trees,  free  from  any  glitter- 
ing effect  such  as  exists  with  fairies. 

Six  elfs,  marshalled  by  a stubby  little  fellow  named  Top,  stood 
ready  to  escort  the  king  and  queen  to  their  throne. 

Top  was  an  independent-looking  sprite,  and  seemed  ready  to 
pick  a quarrel  at  any  time.  He  was  very  much  displeased  with  his 
lot  among  the  fairies,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in 
grumbling. 

The  coming  of  the  Educated  Pig  was  very  distasteful  to  Top, 
for  it  made  him  jealous  to  see  another  receive  honors  that  he 
ionged  for  himself. 

When  the  Pig  beheld  Top,  he  smiled  at  him  admiringly,  but 
Top  only  scowled,  and,  turning  his  pompous  head  away,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  such  as  it  was. 

44  That’s  a bright  fellow,”  said  the  Pig  to  Perseverance. 
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“ He  is  clever,  and  useful  in  a general  way.  Well  promote 
him  by-and-by.” 

“‘We’ll  promote  him  by-and-by,’  ” echoed  Top,  with  a sneer. 
“ One  would  think  that  Perseverance  was  my  superior,  to  hear 
him  talk.” 

“ So  he  is,”  said  Sprig,  one  of  the  six  elfs.  “ He’s  deputy 
here.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?  Keep  your  opinion  till  it’s 
wanted.” 

“ I thought  you  were  speaking  to  me.” 

“ I wasn’t.  I was  talking  to  myself.” 

“ Next  time,  do  it  with  your  mouth  shut.  ” 

“I’ll  do  as  I please.  Iam  a victim  of  enough  insults  in  this 
forest,  without  putting  up  with  yours.” 

“ Silence  there!  ” commanded  Perseverance.  “ Lead  on  to  the 
court.” 

“ This  is  bitter  ! ” exclaimed  Top,  crushing  his  pride.  “ But  my 
day  will  come  soon.  I’ll  not  stop  at  anything  to  triumph  over 
those  I hate.” 

Then  turning  to  his  company,  he  ordered  roughly  : 

“ Ready  ! Steady  ! March  ! ” 

They  followed  on,  bearing  against  their  shoulders  what  looked 
like  muskets,  but  which  were  merely  reeds  ; and  to  keep  time 
with  their  steps,  they  sang: 

•*  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray,  we’re  a sharp  little  six! 

And  we’re  up  to  a hundred  and  one  little  tricks; 

If  ever  you  happen  to  get  in  a fix, 

We’ll  go  to  your  aid  with  our  wee  magic  sticks.” 

Their  song  taunted  Top,  and  his  face  wore  an  angry  look. 

As  for  the  Educated  Pig,  he  heard  the  verse,  and  liked  it.  But 
he  never  dreamed  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  words  of 
the  song  would  come  back  to  him  with  all  their  meaning. 

This  small  company  of  six  were  very  important  sprites.  Their 
names  were  Sprig,  Pebble,  Whiff,  Speck,  Toadstool,  and  Fun, 
who  was  used  at  court  as  a jester. 

Truth  and  Love  gave  the  Pig  every  courteous  attention  they 
could  bestow  upon  him  as  the  little  procession  moved  through 
the  forest.  He  became  fully  confident  that  their  intentions  were 
of  the  best  toward  him.  It  was  well  that  he  placed  such  good 
faith  in  them,  for  it  prevented  him  afterward  from  accusing  them 
of  the  disaster  that  befell  him. 
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In  a short  while  they  reached  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 

“ Perseverance  will  change  your  vision,  so  that  you  may  see 
the  splendor  around  you/’  said  Love,  gently. 

This  time  a rosebud  was  used  to  effect  fairy  sight  in  the  Pig. 

A scene  of  bewildering  beauty  greeted  him, — a grandeur  far 
greater  than  what  he  had  seen  among  the  fairies  of  Shakespeare. 

“ This  simply  dazzles  my  senses/*  he  said.  14  Electric  lights  are 
shining  everywhere  I look.  What  marvels  of  color!  Science  has 
certainly  never  equalled  this." 

Suddenly  there  was  a grand,  melodious  crash  of  music,  and 
bells  rang  out  through  the  forest.  Then  ten  thousand  brilliant 
fairies  marched  from  behind  trees  and  shrubs,  all  bursting  into 
an  enchanting  chorus: 

“You  have  come  to  the  Island  of  Long, 

Where  the  right  triumphs  over  the  wrong, 

Where  the  bugs  of  the  trees  and  the  great  stinging  bees, 

Will  humbly  salute  you  in  song. 

If  a date  could  turn  into  a fig, 

And  a midget  grow  suddenly  big, 

Sure,  neither  would  be  such  a wonder  to  see 
As  you,  the  Phenomenal  Pig.” 

Although  the  composition  of  their  song  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Shakespearean  fairies,  the  music  was  more  dainty  and 
catchy,  and  deliciously  pleasing  to  the  Pigs  ear. 

Top  noted  the  Pig’s  enjoyment,  and  a look  of  contempt  over- 
spread his  face. 

Perseverance  appointed  Top  as  a sort  of  valet  to  the  Pig  dur 
ing  his  stay.  Top  considered  this  a gross  insult,  although  he 
should  not  have  done  so,  for  Perseverance  himself  would  have 
acted  in  that  position  had  it  been  necessary. 

The  Pig,  who  believed  in  social  equality,  treated  Top  with 
every  respect;  yet  Top  would  not  be  satisified,  for  his  pride  con- 
trolled him — a pride  which  was  his  ruin. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Pig  was  to  lecture,  Top 
was  ordered  to  take  him  for  a drive.  No  other  fairies  were  to 
accompany  them,  for  Truth  and  Love  believed  the  Pig  would 
rather  be  alone  to  think  over  his  subject. 

Fourteen  grasshoppers  were  harnessed  to  a little  carriage 
made  of  cocoanut  shells,  and  into  this  the  Pig  climbed. 

A strange  smile  played  about  Top's  features  as  he  got  into  his 
seat  in  front. 
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“ Wait,  I want  to  go  with  you,”  called  one  of  the  fairies.  41  The 
king  has  given  me  permission.” 

“ Is  that  you,  Wasp?  What  do  you  want?  ” 

For  answer  Wasp  climbed  up  alongside  of  Top,  and  whispered: 
4‘  You  bear  malice  toward  the  Educated  Pig.  I have  noticed 
it  all  along.  Count  me  with  you,  for  I,  too,  hate  him.  They 
made  me  dust  the  throne  to  receive  him,  and  do  other  menial 
things  on  account  of  his  visit.  I’m  tired  of  being  a servant.” 

The  carriage  started. 

44  And  you  will  join  me  in  getting  rid  of  him?  Remember,  if 
he  stays,  it  means  drudgery  for  both  of  us.” 

44  I'm  with  you.  Have  you  laid  any  plans?  ” 

44  Yes,  this  very  hour.  We’ll  take  him  for  a long  drive,  and 
drown  him  off  Montauk  Point.” 

( Conclusion  in  August.) 


AN  ALPHABETIC  QUARREL. 


One  day  a row  of  letters  mixed  them- 
selves up  in  a broil, 

About  the  spelling  of  a plant  that 
grows  on  Irish  soil. 

I mean  the  little  shamrock,  and  it’s 
only  fair  to  say 

No  quarrel  would  have  happened  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  K. 

K claimed  to  be  the  king  of  all  the 
letters  in  the  word. 

At  this  S got  indignant,  and  told  K he 
was  absurd. 

Then  K made  an  assertion  which 
caused  S to  look  aghast — 

“ It  is  the  fashion,  my  dear  sir,  to  put 
the  greatest  last.” 

Here  H and  A chimed  in,  and  said 
that  although  S was  first, 

His  number  was  perhaps  to  show  his 
rating  as  the  worst; 

And  M,  with  vain  authority,  said  he 
could  solve  the  riddle — 

“ Behold  in  me  the  mighty  one,  be- 
cause I’m  in  the  middle.” 


Proud  R,  who  knew  his  princely  place 
in  Royal  and  in  Regal, 

Rebuked  M’s  bad  arithmetic,  and 
called  his  claim  illegal; 

While  O thought  he  could  easily  the 
difficulty  mend 

By  proving  he  was  sovereign,  because 
he  had  no  end. 

Then  C,  who  silently  had  kept  out- 
side the  argument, 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  his  wise 
opinion  lent: 

" We’re  equal  in  importance,  I would 
have  each  understand; 

’Twould  make  the  rest  ridiculous  to 
lose  one  from  our  band.” 

So  that  was  how  they  settled  it,  and 
brought  about  the  peace, 

For  from  that  very  moment  did  their 
disagreement  cease. 

I’m  certain  now  those  letters  are  of 
one  another  fond, 

And  also  know  they  love  the  leaf 
whose  spelling  is  their  bond. 
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THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

ew  boys  are  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  swim- 
ing.  From  the  ragged  waif  of  the  city  streets 
to  the  richly-attired  youth  who  spends  his 
summer  at  expensive  hotel  resorts,  this  useful 
art  has  ever  been  a fascinating  sport. 

Authentic  books  tell  us  that  men  have  been 
able  to  swim  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
ancient  Greeks  considered  it  so  necessary, 
that  a man  was  regarded  as  uneducated  if 
he  could  not  swim.  Greek  youths  were  taught 
to  swim  as  a part  of  their  regular  athletic 
training.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  educated 
in  swimming,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Julius  Caesar  once  saved  his 
life  by  knowing  the  art. 

Immense  bathing-houses  were  built  by  the  Romans.  There 
were  over  eight  hundred  of  these  in  the  city  at  one  time.  One 
of  them  had  a tank  measuring  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet. 
Swimming  was  objected  to  in  Europe,  in  the  last  century,  by  cer- 
tain physicians  and  teachers,  who  claimed  it  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health,  and  people  did  not  practice  it  as  generally  as  they  do 
now.  It  regained  favor  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  is 
now  a widely-favored  art. 

In  France  the  method  of  learning  the  stroke  before  entering 
the  water  is  considered  the  proper  training.  It  is  said  that  out 
of  twenty-six  military  cadets  taught  in  this  manner,  that  nineteen 
swam  at  once,  without  further  teaching,  when  they  were  all 
ordered  to  go  into  tne  river  Marne. 

Benjamin  Frankun  is  often  quoted  as  an  authority  on  swim- 
ming. 

Some  people  do  not  favor  swimming  for  young  people,  while 
others  hold  that  it  is  a most  necessary  accomplishment,  especially 
in  case  of  accident.  This  is  indeed,  true.  Yet  some,  especially 
boys,  abuse  the  practice  by  imprudently  risking  their  bodies  in 
great  depths  and  unsafe  distances  from  the  shore. 

There  really  are  some  people  who  should  not  venture  at  swim- 
ming. They  are  those  so  constituted  as  to  be  suddenly  overcome 
in  the  water,  through  weakness  of  the  heart  or  some  other  phys- 
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ical  infirmity.  However,  swimming  is  an  art  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing. 

I remember  a boy,  at  one  of  the  summer  resorts,  who  was  so 
fond  of  the  water  that  he  allowed  his  liking  to  run  away  with  his 
judgment.  Every  day  the  family  went  for  a bath  in  the  sea. 
He  would  persist  in  wading  beyond  his  depth,  to  the  great  worri- 
ment  of  his  mother,  whose  pleasure  was  generally  spoiled  by  his 
reckless  daring.  The  day  came  that  marked  a very  serious  turn 
in  his  whole  life.  Dauntless,  as  usual,  he  flung  himself  boldly  in- 
to the  water  of  an  exceptionally  strong  surf,  and  swam  out  be- 
yond the  more  cautious  bathers.  When  he  tried  to  swim  back, 
he  could  not,  and  the  heavy  current  continued  to  bear  him 
further  and  further  from  the  shore.  His  peril  soon  became 
known  to  all  who  saw  him,  and  in  a short  while  great  excitement 
prevailed.  The  breakers  were  so  obstinate  that  they  washed  the 
life-boat  back  to  the  shore  every  time  it  was  launched  in  the 
angry  foam.  Finally,  a professional  swimmer,  who  happened  to 
be  among  the  people  on  shore,  doffed  his  coat  and  shoes,  and 
struck  out  for  the  unfortunate  boy,  who  was  actually  begin- 
ning to  drown.  After  severe  effort,  he  grasped  him,  and  brought 
him  ashore.  They  thought  he  would  die,  but  skilful  treatment 
restored  him  to  life.  The  next  day  I met  him.  “ I am  going 
home  to-day/'  he  said.  “ I cannot  bear  to  be  near  the  sea.  I 
shall  never  go  into  the  water  again.” 


WRITE  ME  A LETTER. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  O.  P. 

rite  me  a letter,  for  letters  unfold 
Treasures  of  thought  more  precious  than  gold; 
Hearts  do  they  open  one  to  the  other, 

Making  the  stranger  a siste*,  a brother; 

They  waken  new  joy  in  a measure  untold, 

And  fill  with  delight  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

Letters  bring  comfort  to  numberless  hearts; 

Oft  at  their  coming  a sorrow  departs. 

Then  write  me  a letter  so  soulful  and  long, 

That  its  echo  shall  rival  the  sweetest  of  song; 

And  though  the  response  may  sound  cold  unto  you — 
Know  that  the  heart  it  proceeds  from  is  true- 
Dominican  Convents  Blauvelt , N.  Y. 
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CATHOLIC  BOYS'  ASSOCIATION. 

I 

saw  a new  badge  a few  days  ago,  one 
means  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lads  of  New  York.  Perhaps,  if 
Rosary  Magazine  tells  people 
it  it,  boys  in  other  places  may  be 
, also.  The  new  badge  is  about 
le  size  and  form  of  a League  of  the 
acred  Heart  pin.  A cross  and  a flag 
1 the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  motto, 
aith  and  Country , and  the  initials,  C.  B. 

. (Catholic  Boys’  Association), — such 
the  design,  in  colors,  of  the  new 
adge  pin.  The  young  men  who  got 
up  this  badge,  and  form  the  society,  have  begun  a very  good 
work— they  are  providing  Catholic  club-rooms  for  boys.  They 
hope  to  open  them  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  have  be- 
gun in  West  Thirteenth  Street,  No.  412,  where  they  secured  a large 
loft,  which  they  divided,  fitting  up  the  larger  part  as  a gymnasium, 
the  smaller  as  a reading  room.  They  prepared  for  fifty  boys 
two  hundred  presented  themselves  upon  the  opening  evening! 
So  for  want  of  space  the  lads  are  divided  into  groups,  and  al- 
lowed to  come  only  on  specially-named  evenings.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  founders  of  the  club;  and  already  they  are 
on  the  lookout  for  a place  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the  boys 
that  want  to  come  every  night.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium 
and  reading  room,  classes  will  be  opened  in  three  or  four  useful 
branches;  a fife  and  drum  corps  will  be  formed,  and  a military 
drill  put  in  operation.  The  club  will  be  open  every  evening  ex- 
cept Sunday.  On  Saturday  evenings  an  entertainment  will  be 
given  for  the  boys.  It  will  naturally  take  time  and  patience  to 
do  all  this,  but  the  start  is  made. 

Already  mothers  have  come  to  the  club,  and  thanked  the  young 
men  for  beginning  the  good  work.  “ It  will  keep  the  boys  from 
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the  street,”  they  say.  “ We  shall  know  where  they  are,  that  they 
are  comfortable,  and  learning  good  instead  of  evil.” 

The  club  is  really  the  result  of  a talk  upon  the  needs  of  boys* 
addressed  by  an  officer  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  to  a 
conference  in  which  many  of  the  members  were  young  men. 
Shortly  after,  four  were  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  lines  suggest- 
ed. The  Particular  Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
for  New  York  advanced  Si  50,  guaranteed  the  rent  for  six  months* 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop* 
securing  a ready  and  warm  approval,  and  will  stand  sponsor  for 
the  young  work. 

The  President,  Mr.  Ryder,  a convert  to  the  Faith,  has  had  much 
experience  in  boys'  clubs  managed  by  non-Catholics.  Mr.  Edward 
Peugnet,  the  first  to  express  his  readiness  to  act  on  the  suggest- 
ion of  a work  in  this  line  for  boys,  is  now  secretary.  Mr.  F. 
Amito  is  librarian;  he  will  gladly  accept  donations  useful  for  his 
part  of  the  work.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Ramsey  Peugnet,  1 1 1 Broad- 
way, New  York,  will  gladly  receive  financial  help  for  any  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Ryder,  with  the  assistance  of  personal  friends,  fitted  up 
the  gymnasium.  Not  an  unnecessary  cent  has  been  expended. 

The  young  men  who  become  members  engage  to  give  two 
nights  to  the  boys  each  week.  Captain  Drum,  of  the  United 
States  Tenth  Infantry,  who  drills  the  students  of  St.  Francis  Xav- 
ier College,  and  Captain  Austin,  an  ex-member  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  have  volunteered  for  military  instruction  two  evenings 
in  the  week;  they  give  personal  service,  or  will  secure  substitutes. 
One  young  man,  a school  teacher,  has  volunteered  as  instructor 
in  some  necessary  branch;  another  has  volunteered  as  teacher  of 
book-keeping.  All  enter  warmly  into  the  plan,  but  others  are 
needed  in  the  good  work  as  teachers  or  helpers  in  many  ways. 
Here  is  a splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  to  make  a practical 
offering  of  gratitude  to  God  for  their  own  advantages,  so  much 
above  those  of  many  a bright  little  lad.  There  is  scarcely  anyone 
who  cannot  look  back  to  his  own  childhood  or  youth,  and  recall 
moments  when  his  life  was  brightened  by  the  friendly  notice  of 
some  one  older  than  himself.  And  there  is  scarcely  anyone  who 
has  not  something  in  himself  that  would  be  a help  to  others. 
There  are  many  good  works  being  done  that  benefit  our  children, 
up  to  the  time  that  they  have  made  their  First  Communion;  and 
there  are  many  for  young  men  and  women;  but  the  boys  and 
girls  in  between,  the  great  unnumbered  army  of  young  people* 
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just  beginning  to  fight  their  way  on  the  big,  open  battle-field  of 
life,  what  is  being  done  for  them? 

Let  every  grown  person  who  reads  this  ask  his  or  herself  these 
questions:  “What  have  I ever  done  for  young  people,  to  make 
them  better  and  happier^”  “ Have  I done  everything  that  was 
in  my  power  to  do?  ” “ Is  there  anything  more  I can  do  just 

now?  ” And  let  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  it,  say  to  themselves: 
“If  God  spares  me,  I shall  be  a man,  or  a woman,  by-and-by; 
am  I learning  all  I can  now,  so  as  to  help  other  people  then?  ” 

What  a big  world  it  is  that  we  live  in,  and  what  a lot  of  ways 
there  are  to  make  people  good  and  happy!  What  a lot  of  little 
ways!  Let  us  think  of  the  little  things  that  can  be  done;  the  big 
ones  may  frighten  us  into  doing  nothing.  If  we  keep  on  think- 
ing, by-and-by  we  shall  begin  to  talk  about  our  thoughts,  and 
some  day  we  shall  find  ourselves  talking  to  people  who  are  think- 
ing just  the  same  thoughts.  And  then — oh!  very  soon,  then, — 
we  cannot  help  but  begin  to  do  some  of  the  good  deeds  we  have 
been  so  earnestly  thinking  and  talking  and  praying  about.  And 
when  we  have  begun  to  do  them,  others  will  also.  That  is  how  all 
God’s  good  works  grow,  boys  and  girls!  Just  from  the  little  seed 
of  a good  thought. 

Clubs  for  boys  were  first  started  in  New  York  many  years  ago, 
by  Protestant  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  do  good.  Ever 
so  many  of  the  boys  who  go  to  them  are  Catholics.  Aquinas  in- 
tends to  visit  them,  see  all  the  good  things  going  on  there, 
and  tell  the  readers  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  about  them.  There 
are  so  many  places  where  clubs  are  needed,  and  there  are  so 
many  Catholic  young  men  and  women  well  fitted  for  doing  such 
a work — and  who  would  enjoy  it  immensely,  if  once  in  it, — that 
we  feel  sure  we  are  scattering  good  seed  that  will  spring  up  some- 
where. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must  be 
blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Dominicans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

4.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  in  your  neighborhood  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for 
you.  When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet, 
and  postage.  You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a 
Soldier  in  the  Angelic  Warfare  on  account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we 
shall  send  all  free, 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosary  Office,  8tl  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 
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AUNT  POLLY’S  CHAT  WITH  HER  CHILDREN. 

y Dear  Children: — Now,  when  there  is 
a grand  exposition  going  on  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  you  to  hear  that  once  upon  a time  that 
State  was  not  called  Tennessee  at  all,  but 
Franklin,  and  a nice  fighting  little  State 
it  was,  as  the  records  of  its  short  his- 
tory prove. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  that 
tract  of  land  which  is  now  known  as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was 
an  unorganized  territory  with,  comparatively  speaking,  very  few 
inhabitants. 

In  spite  of  there  being  so  few  people  living  within  its  borders, 
the  small  population  determined  to  assert  the  existence  of  their 
State  and  the  importance  of  it,  by  insisting  on  contributing  their 
share  to  the  national  independence.  So  in  1776,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a man  called  Captain  Sevier,  they  petitioned  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  to  be  annexed  to  their  State. 

North  Carolina  was  only  too  pleased.  Every  little  helps;  and  if 
there  were  only  a few  people,  still  they  had  the  proper  patriotic 
spirit,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  already  fearfully  heavy. 
So  what  is  now  known  as  Tennessee  formed  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina until  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

By  that  time,  though,  it  had  become  a very  great  expense,  and 
no  help  at  all. 

So  what  does  Carolina  do,  without  consulting  the  little  State, 
but  join  it  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  call  it  the  District  of 
Washington! 

Our  settlers  were  very  angry  at  this. 

44  What!  ” they  said,  44  after  all  we  have  done  and  suffered  these 
last  two  years,  are  we  snuffed  out  like  this,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not?  No,  indeed,  we  shall  not  stand  it!  ” 

So  they  called  a convention  in  August,  1784,  and  formed  the 
State  of  Franklin . 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  saw  what  they  had  done,  and 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  people  of  44  Franklin,”  and  they 
begged  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  North  Carolina;  but 
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they  would  have  none  of  it,  and  made  Captain  Sevier  the  Gov- 
ernor of  their  new  State. 

He  was  inaugurated  at  Watanga,  March  1st,  1785. 

Then  a court  was  created,  and  the  militia  thoroughly  re-organ- 
ized  and  properly  trained  for  service  in  case  of  war  again  break- 
ing out,  and  the  Indians  were  made  peace  with,  which  was  rather 
a difficult  and  problematic  affair,  as  their  principal  pleasure 
consisted  in  scalping  and  robbing  the  settlers,  and  they  had  been 
engaged  in  this  favorite  amusement  of  theirs  against  the  whites 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

Peace  was  established,  though,  by  dint  of  fair  promises  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Red  Man  retired  into  his  fastnesses,  and  sharpened 
his  knives  for  future  depredations. 

But  alas!  not  much  peace  for  the  poor  young  State  of  Franklin! 

Congress  wanted  still  to  assert  its  jurisdiction,  and  disappoint- 
ed politicians  wanted  to  break  up  this  new  State. 

Many  men  were  jealous  of  Captain  Sevier  filling  such  a high 
position  and  being  so  much  loved  by  the  Franklinites,  and  tried 
to  make  his  life  a burden  to  him.  There  were,  besides,  terrible 
divisions  among  the  Franklinites  themselves. 

One-half  wanted  to  be  again  part  of  North  Carolina,  but  the 
other  half  wanted  to  remain  an  independent  State,  and  there  were 
two  sets  of  public  officers  always  clashing  against  each  other. 

Thus  public  business  never  could  be  properly  attended  to.  Wills 
could  not  be  proved,  taxes  were  not  paid,  and  the  decision  of  one 
magistrate  of  the  court  was  nullified  by  the  other. 

Poor,  little,  unhappy  State,  struggling  with  a small  civil  war  with- 
in its  own  borders! 

But  they  would  not  give  in  yet ! They  fought  for  their  life,  and 
exercised  even  federal  power,  and  authorized  the  coinage  of  specie, 
though  the  chief  medium  of  payment  continued  to  be  the  skins  of 
wild  animals!  And  here  was  the  pay  of  some  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  wonderful  State  of  “ Franklin.” 

His  excellency,  the  Governor,  who  was  Captain  Sevier,  you  re- 
member, got  every  year  one  thousand  deer  skins! 

The  chief  justice  got  five  hundred  deer  skins. 

The  secretary  to  the  Governor  got  five  hundred  raccoon  skins! 

Each  county  clerk  got  three  hundred  beaver  skins. 

Members  of  the  Assembly  got  every  day,  three  raccoon  skins. 

Justice’s  fee  for  signing  a warrant  was  one  muskrat  skin,  and 
the  policeman  who  served  the  warrant  got  one  mink  skin. 
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That  was  made  law  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1787,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State. 

But  this  law  was  made  on  the  last  session  of  the  Franklin  leg- 
islature, and  soon  the  little  brave  State  was  to  cease  to  exist,  for 
Governor  Caswell  of  North  Carolina  issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring the  government  of  Franklin  illegal,  calling  its  officers  of 
law  and  its  citizens,  rebels,  and  demanding  surrender  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  authority  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Franklinites  refused,  and  it  was  only  when  a large  body  of 
soldiers  were  sent  down  to  subdue  them,  and  they  felt  that  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  that  they  submitted. 

The  Governor  of  the  rebellious  little  State  was  arrested,  and 
prosecuted,  but  owing  to  some  disturbance  in  the  court,  he  walked 
out  of  it  a free  man,  and  was  not  again  molested.  And  years  after 
he  was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  under  its  new  name  of 
Tennessee. 

The  State  of  Franklin  thus  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  territory  that 
originally  formed  it  was  once  more  ceded  to  North  Carolina  until 
1790,  when  under  the  name  of  the  District  of  Washington  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Union,  June  1st,  1796,  and  the 
Nashville  exposition  that  is  going  on  just  now,  shows  that 
though  the  name  has  died  out,  the  whilom  Franklinites  are  as 
determined  and  energetic  as  ever. 

* * * * * 

Welcome  the  month  of  July,  the  loveliest  month  of  the  summer, 
the  special  month  for  flowers  and  butterflies! 

I want  to  have  a little  talk  with  you  about  the  butterfly,  be- 
cause there  is  a wonderful  and  beautiful  thought  connected  with 
it. 

I have  no  doubt  you  all  have  thought  the  insect  a beauti- 
ful creature,  with  its  bright-colored  wings  that  glitter  in  the 
sunshine. 

When  Aunt  Polly  was  a child,  she  was  told  by  her  nurse  that 
butterflies  were  the  souls  of  little  babies  that  had  left  the  earth, 
and  that  God  used  to  send  them  back  to  comfort  their  poor 
mothers;  and  Aunt  Polly  in  her  little  mind  used  to  wonder  if 
each  mamma  would  know  her  own  baby  butterfly! 

That  was  Aunt  Polly's  childish  imagination;  but  now  I am 
going  to  tell  you  what  other  people  thought  of  the  pretty  lit- 
tle bright-colored  creature. 
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It  was  most  especially  regarded  by  both  pagans  and  Christians 
as  a symbol  of  the  soul. 

First  of  all,  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  artistic  nations  of  his- 
tory, have  called  the  butterfly  Psyche,  which  means  in  their  lan- 
guage, a soul,  and  in  many  exquisite  works  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  in  sculpture,  you  will  see  the  butterfly  playing  a very 
important  part. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  is  depicted  with  a butterfly  perched  on 
his  shoulder  or  his  finger;  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  is  seen 
with  the  same  fairy-like  insect  on  her  wrist. 

Among  Christians,  the  butterfly  is  found  in  pictures  or  in 
sculpture,  resting  on  the  breast  of  a dead  martyr.  Now,  why  is 
this?  What  reason  can  it  be  that  this  insect,  and  this  alone, 
should  be  specially  introduced  into  pictures  or  statuary,  evi- 
dently with  some  significance? 

Aunt  Polly  is  going  to  tell  you,  and  she  feels  sure  you  will  sel- 
dom look  at  the  pretty  butterfly  without  thinking  of  it. 

Psyche,  as  I have  already  said,  is  a word  in  Greek  meaning  the 
soul,  and  the  reason  it  was  given  to  the  butterfly  was  because 
the  natural  history  of  that  insect  seemed  to  the  Greeks  to  typify 
translation  from  an  earthly  to  an  immortal  state. 

You  see,  those  radiant-looking  denizens  of  the  air,  flying  about 
joyously  in  beautiful  summer-time,  looking  like  living  flowers, 
as  some  poets  have  called  them,  and  whose  gorgeous  coloring  is 
wonderful  to  see,  were  a few  short  months  ago,  meek,  unpretending 
caterpillars,  hiding  under  leaves,  creeping  slowly  on  the  ground, 
in  danger  of  being  trodden  under  by  the  careless  foot  of  any 
passer-by;  then,  after  having  gone  through  that  phase  of  their 
existence,  gradually  they  got  more  and  more  inert,  and  finally 
wove  themselves  a tomb. 

They  lay  there,  dead,  for  many  weeks,  and  if  any  of  you  have 
ever  seen  a 44  cocoon  ” (that  is  the  naturalist’s  name  for  the  but- 
terfly’s grave),  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  seldom  or  ever  have 
you  seen  anything  that  looked  more  unmistakably  dead  than  that! 

You  could  not  imagine  life  could  come  from  such  a hideous- 
fooking  thing. 

But  only  wait,  and  lo!  what  a transformation! 

The  sun’s  rays,  one  morning,  pierces  this  black-looking  shell,  or 
case,  and  slowly  it  commences  to  crack  in  various  places,  and  the 
to  all  appearance  dead  creature  moves  vigorously  within. 

Soon  it  shakes  off  its  ugly  covering,  and  emerges  a radiant 
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vision,  with  wings  of  crimson,  azure,  purple  and  gold!  No  long- 
er creeping  on  the  earth,  no  longer  buried  in  the  cocoon,  but 
soaring  into  the  sunlit  air,  a marvellous  thing  of  beauty! 

Now  do  you  see  the  analogy? 

Are  we  not  but  creeping  things  in  His  sight  here,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  must  seem  but  a speck  in  the  illimitable  depth 
of  the  glory,  of  the  thousands  of  stars  that  encircle  His  throne? 

We  creep  in  His  merciful  care,  and  sometimes  we  are  trodden 
under  foot,  by  His  will,  so  that  we  may  be  all  the  more  beautiful 
by-and-by. 

The  more  humble  we  are  here,  the  more  we  hide,  for  His  dear 
sake,  under  the  leaves  of  disappointment  and  trial;  then  when 
we  shake  off,  at  His  command,  the  “ cocoon  ” of  death,  we  shall 
emerge  radiant  and  beautiful,  and  float  away  into  His  glorious 
Heaven,  where  we  shall  be  with  Him  forever. 


Lady  of  the  Rosary,  thou  Rose 

Of  Ileav  n’s  bright  garden,  thou  most  beauteous 

Of  all  the  sweet,  celestial  flowers,  1 ween  [Queen 

That  bloom  in  Paradise;  the  one  that  grows 
Nearest  the  throne,  where  light  divinest  glows: 

But  first  thou  bloomest  on  earth,  and  may  be  seen 
E’en  bending  earthward  from  those  heights  serene, 
Shedding  thy  sweetness  on  this  world  of  woes. 

Queen  Rose  of  prayer,  from  thee  a chaplet  bright 
A saint  received — of  prayers  the  Father  hears; 

Borne  to  all  climes  by  white-robed  sons  of  Heaven: 
And  nations  weave  thee  crowns,  of  roses  white 
And  blood-red  roses  dewed  with  Christ’s  sad  tears, 

And  glory’s  roses  to  earth’s  sons  are  given. 
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AMERICAN  WRITERS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Po  any  of  our  children,  we  wonder,  know  any- 
thing about  Washington  Irving,  and  the  books 
he  has  written?  . Some  do,  we  are  sure,  but  even 
these  may  learn  more  about  him;  and  there 
are  others  who  have  never  heard  of  him,  and 
this  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  for  who  expects 
little  people  to  know  everything?  Well,  all 
American  children  should  know  about  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  especially  all  New  York  children,  for  he  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
ago.  Like  Longfellow’s,  Irving’s  parents  intended  him  for  a 
lawyer,  but  God  intended  him  for  a great  writer,  and  such  he 
became,  thus  carrying  out  the  old  French  proverb:  11  Man  pro- 
poses, but  God  disposes.” 

He  began  to  travel  when  he  was  quite  a young  man,  and  travel 
in  those  days  was  a much  more  difficult  and  unusual  undertaking 
than  now. 

We  find  him,  then,  when  he  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
making  his  second  trip  across  the  ocean,  on  his  way  to  England, 
to  attend  to  his  own  and  his  brother’s  interest  in  a commercial 
business. 

The  English  had  read  Irving’s  fine  writings,  and  they  felt 
anxious  to  meet  him,  not  only  because  he  was  a great  man,  but  be- 
cause, as  America  was  still  quite  a young  country,  great  writers 
with  us  were  a rarity.  When,  therefore,  Irving  arrived  in  England, 
he  was  kindly  and  warmly  received,  and  he  is  spoken  of  now  as 
“ the  first  American  who,  in  Europe  and  England,  had  a reputation 
merely  as  a man  of  letters,”  which  means  a man  who  is  a scholar 
or  a writer  of  books,  and  sometimes  both,  as  was  Irving. 

Among  the  first  books  he  wrote,  was  “ Knickerbocker’s  History 
of  New  York,”  which  he  begun  to  write  in  a very  different  humor 
from  that  usually  felt  by  historians,  for  it  was  begun  to  make  fun 
of  w'hat  Irving  considered  a very  stupid  book,  written  by  a Doctor 
Mitchell. 

Irving  carried  his  book  out.  however,  into  a very  interesting  and 
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beautiful  one,  full  of  quaint,  droll  humor,  which  some  of  our  young 
readers  may  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Something  that  all  of  you  will  like,  though,  is  a story  you  will 
find  among  a number  of  Irving’s  short  stories  collected  in  44  The 
Sketch  Book,”  and  that  is  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Poor 
Rip!  So  good-natured,  so  lazy,  so  beloved  by  little  children,  and 
his  dog  Wolf,  so  tormented  by  his  wife,  Dame  Van  Winkle,  whose 
sharp  tongue  was  the  terror  of  poor,  good-for-nothing  Rip’s  life! 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  story,  remember  how,  one  day, 
partly  to  kill  time,  but  rrfostly  to  get  away  from  Dame  Van  Win- 
kle, Rip  took  his  gun,  and  whistling  to  Wolf,  started  off  for  a 
hunt;  and  how  he  wandered  up  into  the  highest  partsof  the  Cats- 
kill  mountains,  from  where,  Irving  says:  44  He  saw  at  a distance 
the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him”;  and  at  this  part  of  the 
story  we  are  travelling  with  Rip  over  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  sight  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
familiar  Catskill  mountains. 

We  are  leaving  Rip  too  long,  though.  While  he  was  wandering 
about,  he  came  upon  some  of  the  most  comical  little  men,  who 
were  rolling  nine-pins.  The  queer  part  of  the  game  to  Rip  was, 
that  while  they  played,  they  said  not  a word  to  one  another,  and 
this  struck  him — for  he  dearly  loved  to  talk — as  being  very  poor 
fun.  When,  however,  the  little  men  began  handing  around  the 
contents  of  a wonderful  flagon,  which  tasted  like  the  beer  of 
which  Rip  was  so  fond,  he  found  the  entertainment  more  after 
his  own  heart,  and  he  drank  until  he  began  to  feel  very  merry,  and 
still  drank  until  he  felt  stupid  and  sleepy,  and  finally  fell  asleep, 
and  slept — twenty  years! 

Just  think  of  such  a nap  as  that!  It  is  the  awakening,  though, 
the  return  to  the  village,  and  young  Rip  finding  himself  old  Rip, 
which  is  the  interesting  part  of  the  story,  and  the  part  in  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  who  acts  the  part  of  Rip  so  splendidly,  can 
make  you  laugh  and  cry  almost  in  the  same  moment. 

It  will  not  do,  though,  for  you  to  hear  the  whole  story  in  this  way. 
Read  it  yourselves,  dear  children,  in  Irving’s  own  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  quaint  style,  and  you  will  never  afterwards  forget  it. 

Irving  has  written  a great  number  of  books,  and  though  there  are 
many  which  you  may  not  read  quite  yet,  still  there  are  some  that 
you  may  read.  Among  these  you  will  find  in  the  44  Sketch-Book,” 
“The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  and  44  Philip  of  Pokanoket,” 
which  is  a fine  account  of  the  war  between  the  white  people  and 
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Indians,  which  you  read  of  in  your  American  history  as I  11  King 
Philip’s  War.” 

Irving  turns  all  the  sympathy  towards  the  Indians,  and  Philip, 
who,  he  says,  11  lived  a wanderer  and  a fugitive  in  his  native  land, 
and  went  down  like  a lonely  bark,  foundering  amid  darkness  and 
tempest — without  a pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a friendly 
hand  to  record  his  struggle.” 

Irving  lived  to  be  an  old  man.  He  was  nearly  seventy-six  years 
of  age  when  he  died  at  Sunnyside,  the  name  he  had  given  his 
pretty  home  on  the  Hudson  River.  We  do  not  think  of  him  as 
dead,  though;  nor  is  he,  for  he  is  with  us  to-day  in  his  great 
writings. 


pU33les. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  FOR  JUNE. 

( 1}  June  Bug. 

(2)  Angelic  Warfare,  by  Miss  Nellie  Gavin , New  York. 

(3)  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Putnam,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cassion,  Brook- 
lyn. 


PUZZLES  FOR  JULY. 


I am  found  in  the  sun,  but  not  in  the 
moon; 

I am  found  in  a knife,  but  not  in  a 
spoon; 

In  aroma  you’ll  see  me,  but  not  in 
perfume; 

In  September  behold  me,  but  never  in 
June; 

In  ink  I do  live,  but  never  in  pen; 

In  dolls  you  will  see  me,  ana  also  in 
den; 

I'm  always  in  pleasure,  but  never  in 
pain, 

And  you,  children,  will  love  to  see  me 
again. 

I am  a word  of  six  letters: 

My  5,  2,  3,  1,  attribute  of  a saint; 

My  3,  4,  6,  a delicacy.  A charming 
occupation; 

My  1,  6,  great  comfort  and  rest; 

My  5,  1,  3,  2,  a large  tract  of  land; 

My  3,  2,  o,  an  emblem  of  woe; 

My  5.  4,  6,  name  of  a writer; 

My  4,  3,  6,  something  very  precious; 

My  5,  3,  6,  a part  of  speech; 

My  whole  is  of  great  value  to  a great 
number  of  people  of  the  earth. 


I am  two  words  of  eighteen  letters* 
My  1,  2,  3,  something  you  will  find  on 
.land  or  sea; 

My  4,  5,  Shakespeare  used  very  often; 
My  6,  7,  8,  children  get  sometimes; 

My  9,  always  seen  by  each  of  us; 

My  10,  II,  never  far  away; 

My  12,  13,  14,  a delightful  time; 

My  15,  16  means  sorrow; 

My  17,  18,  an  article  of  attire; 

My  whole  is  a thing  not  very  old, 

But  one  of  America’s  finest  works,  and 
full  of  good  untold. 


RIDDLE. 

A structure  to  be  found  on  earth, 
which  contains  within  its  walls  the  fol- 
lowing things: 

Places  of  worship; 

Products  of  the  field; 

Trees; 

Fish; 

Carpenters’  tools; 

A box: 

Cattle; 

Fruit; 

Weapons  of  warfare. 
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LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 


ell,  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens,  you  are,  no 
doubt,  looking  this  month  for  the  publication  of 
the  promised  vote  for  badge  and  motto! 

Suppose,  after  all,  that  Aquinas  would  put  off 
telling  you  for  a whole  month  whose  suggestion  re- 
ceived the  most  votes?  That  would  be  pretty 
hard  upon  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  little  people, 
would  it  not? 


Never  mind,  children,  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed; and  as  for  curiosity — let  me  tell  you  a secret:  the 
“grown-ups”  have  just  as  much,  and  more  than  you  have!  You 
need  not  tell  any  of  them  that  you  were  let  into  this  secret,  but 
without  saying  a single  word,  just  watch  them,  and  when  they 
are  not  expecting  you  to  be  on  the  lookout,  you  will  find  out 
ever  so  much  about  them.  Oh!  they  are  very  quiet  about  what 
they  do,  especially  if  they  think  44  the  children  are  noticing  us,” 
as  they  say.  They  don’t  wish  any  of  their  little  faults  known, — not 
a bit  of  it!  Nevertheless,  they  have  them,  and  some  day,  when 
you  are  one  of  them  (and,  indeed,  Aquinas  is  glad  that  for  many 
of  you  this  day  is  a long  way  off)  you  will  find  out  all  about 
them. 


You  are  wondering  now  if  the  outcome  of  the  vote  will  ever  be 
told  you!  Sure  enough!  In  talking  about  curiosity,  and  other 
things,  we  almost  forgot  the  most  important  one.  Before  we  go  a 
line  further,  though,  you  must  hear  that  all  we  said  about  your  hav- 
ing curiosity  was  only  a joke.  The  anxiety  that  you  feel  to  learn 
about  your  badge  is  not  curiosity,  not  a bit  of  it,  but  real,  genu- 
ine interest,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  you  should  have. 

Well,  now  about  the  vote.  Piles  and  piles  of  letters  came,  and 
each  one  brought  a vote.  Many  of  these  letters  are  very  inter- 
esting, all  well  worth  keeping,  and  they  are  going  to  be  kept,  too. 
Every  letter  that  a Fisherman  or  Maiden  sends  is  44  put  on  file,” 
as  it  is  called,  in  The  Rosary  Magazine  office,  and  here  they  are 
kept. 

You  see,  then,  how  careful  you  should  be  in  writing,  even  these 
little  letters;  and  remember  to  be  always,  during  your  whole 
lives,  careful  of  what  you  write,  and  how  you  write  it,  fora  letter 
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is  a more  important  thing  than  you — indeed,  than  many  persons 
much  older  than  you — think.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
written  word  is  something  that  lasts;  it  stands  either  in  your 
favor  or  against  you.  When  you  merely  speak  to  another,  what 
you  say  sometimes  passes  away  at  most  as  soon  as  spoken;  but 
when  a word  or  message  goes  from  you  in  writing,  you  lose  all 
control  over  what  you  have  said;  it  belongs  then  to  the  person  to 
whom  you  have  sent  it,  to  use  as  he  may  choose.  So  you  see 
that  writing  is  a much  more  important  thing  than  simply  speak- 
ing. 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  senders  of  letters  would  have 
given  a great  deal  to  recall  what  they  have  said  in  them;  but  re- 
grets are  useless  after  the  message  has  gone.  However,  none  of 
the  letters  sent  by  our  Fishermen  and  Maidens  were  of  this  kind; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  nice,  bright  letters,  a credit  to  them, 
and  a pleasure  to  us. 

Now,  here  we  are  back  once  more,  to  our  vote,  and  we  shall 
not  wander  off  again.  Every  suggestion  published  in  last 
month's  Rosary  Magazine  received  some  votes,  but  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  badge  which  received  the  most  votes  was  offered  by 
Marie  Woods,  Troy,  New  York — a stick-pin  with  the  letters  L. 
F.  M.  engraved  upon  it. 

This,  then,  isyour  badge,  dear  children,  and  we  congratulate  Marie 
Woods  upon  her  success  in  making  a pretty  and  appropriate  se- 
lection, and  one  which  has  pleased  the  greatest  number  of  the 
band. 

Mary  Denver’s  choice  received  a good  vote,  too,  but  not  quite 
so  many  as  Marie’s. 

“The  fish  are  many,  and  our  nets  ready,”  is  the  motto  which 
was  suggested  by  Edwin  Wolf,  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  one  which  re- 
ceived the  most  votes.  So  there,  dear  children,  are  your  badge 
and  motto,  and  very  pretty  and  suitable  ones  they  are! 

Aren’t  you  glad  it  is  all  settled,  and  over?  Now  you  will  be 
able  to  wear  a sign  which  will  mark  you  as  belonging  to  such  a 
splendid  band  of  workers  as  our  Fishermen  and  Maidens  have 
shown  themselves  to  be. 

Now  that  this  matter  is  settled,  we  will  have  time  to  talk  next 
month  about  other  things  more  pleasant.  Business  is  very  neces- 
sary, but  most  of  us  are  glad  when  it  is  over. 

You  know  the  old  saying:  “ All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack  a 

dullboy.”  So  far  we  have  had  no  “ dull  boys,”  or  girls  either,  among 
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our  Fishermen  and  Maidens,  nor  do  we  want  any.  Now  that  the 
warm  weather  and  vacation  have  come,  we  must  take  a rest,  and 
talk  about  picnics,  excursions,  long  strolls  in  the  woods,  sails  on 
the  water,  fishing  parties,  flowers,  birds,— everything  delightful. 
Next  month,  then,  we  will  be  off  together  on  a big  frolic! 


THE  WOODPECKER  AND  THE  BLUEBIRD. 


A woodpecker  built  in  an  old  locust  tree, 

And  for  how  many  years  is  unknown  to  me. 

The  old  people  say  that  before  I was  born 
The  bird  and  her  mate  enlivened  their  morn. 

She  had  for  her  nest,  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 

A neat  little  hollow,  six  inches  by  three, 

In  which  the  young  peckers,  for  year  after  year, 

Were  hatched  and  brought  up  with  motherly  care.’ 

Of  her  plumage,  indeed,  she  could  not  be  proud — 

With  gay,  flashing  feathers  she  was  not  endowed, 

Save  on  the  tip-top  of  her  well-defined  head, 

She  carried  a tuft  of  magenta’s  bright  red. 

Our  house  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees, 

And  hundreds  of  songsters  built  in  them  at  ease. 

I knew  all  the  tribes, — kept  dates  of  their  coming, 
From  sparrow  and  wren  to  wee  little  humming. 

And  glad  was  my  heart  when  in  spring-time  I heard 
The  robin’s  " click,  click,”  or  trill  of  bluebird. 

I noticed  the  peckers  came  always  the  last, 

And  not  till  the  showers  of  April  were  pass’d  ; 

Yet,  the  songsters  were  wise,  and  seemed  well  to  know 
That  none  to  the  locust  dared  ever  to  go. 

I looked  out  one  morning,  and  what  did  I see 
But  a pair  of  bluebirds  on  woodpeckers’  tree  ! 

My  heart  sank  within  me;  I very  well  knew 
The  terrible  carnage  that  would  likely  ensue. 

I decided,  at  first,  to  shoo  them  away; 

I was  sure  the  old  birds  would  not  let  them  stay. 

In  fact,  I did  hope  that  the  latter  had  gone, 

So  I left  the  bluebirds  to  go  working  on. 

One  bright,  breezy  morning,  before  the  sunrise, 

I was  roused  from  my  sleep  by  terrible  cries; 
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Such  unearthly  screaming  and  yells  of  despair 
I had  never  before  been  destined  to  hear. 

I ran  to  my  window,  and  oh,  what  a sight ! 

The  bluebirds  and  peckers  were  in  for  the  fight. 

Such  anger,  such  fury  and  such  desperation 
Could  scarce  be  imagined  among  the  bird  nation. 

The  poor  mother-bird  had  been  dragged  from  the  nest : 
Bloodstained  and  mangled  was  her  beautiful  breast; 
Aloft  was  she  held  by  the  woodpecker’s  bill, 

One  pecking  of  which  was  sufficient  to  kill; 

And  when  in  death’s  struggle  she  fell  to  the  ground, 
The  conqueror’s  shriek  was  a most  fiendish  sound. 


Down,  down  did  she  fly  with  a demon's  instinct, 

To  peck  the  poor  victim  till  life  was  extinct. 

The  other  two  birdies  continued  the  fight 
Till  poor  little  bluebird  was  in  a sad  plight. 

Though  tom  were  his  wings,  and  covered  with  blood. 
His  ground,  to  the  last,  he  most  valiantly  stood. 

The  three  disappeared  at  length  from  my  gaze, 

And  I heard  nothing  more  for  two  or  three  days  ; 

Or  not  till  the  victors  returned  to  the  nest, 

Which,  with  a vengeance,  they  began  to  divest. 


Such  pulling  and  hauling,  such  spiteful  destruction 
Has  seldom  been  seen  since  time’s  introduction. 

At  every  big  grab  for  a clawful  of  straws 
There  went  up  a shout  of  triumphant  applause. 

Out,  out  to  the  winds  did  they  everything  dashl 
Not  an  item  was  left  of  bluebirdies’  trash! 

Not  a thing  did  they  keep  for  building  anew; 

As  far  as  they  could,  the  debris  they  threw. 

By  time  the  house-cleaning  was  over  and  done, 
The  day  was  far  spent,  and  gone  was  the  sun. 


The  fighters  were  perched  on  a strong,  shaded  bough. 
To  muse  or  to  dream  on  their  terrible  row. 

They  were  rather  subdued,  and  maybe  did  dread 
The  rise  of  the  vanquished,  as  ghosts  from  the  dead. 
The  old  bird  was  droopy,  and  sometimes  quite  lame; 
His  flight  and  his  call-notes  were  never  the  same. 

It  was  their  last  year  in  the  old  locust  tree. 

And  their  hollow  may  yet  be  vacant  and  free, 
Though  likely  it  is  that  all  the  birds  fear 
Descent  from  the  peckers  when  most  unaware. 

Visitation  Convent \ Baltimore , May  24 , i8gy. 
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“THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS." 


HOW  THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS*  AID  BEGAN. 

ne  day,  in  the  Summer  of  1890,  a lady  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Johnston,  noticed 
a little  girl  caring  for  a baby.  Day 
after  day,  now  that  her  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  fact,  she  noticed  the  same 
little  one  engaged  in  the  same  motherly 
task.  She  noticed,  too,  that  she  had 
companions  engaged  in  the  same  charge. 
She  could  not  get  these  children  out  of 
her  mind.  She  began  to  talk  to  them.  She  found  that  their 
lives  were  those  of  little  mothers,  in  care  and  work,  rather  than 
those  of  children;  that  the  real  mother  was  at  work  either  in  the 
house,  or  at  the  houses  of  others,  and  that  this  had  to  be,  that  all 
might  have  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  question  arose  in  her  mind,  do  these  children,  these 
11  little  mothers,**  ever  have  a vacation  at  all?  When  she  got 
weary  asking  herself  the  question,  she  asked  the  children  them- 
selves, and  she  found  they  did  not.  Their  little  brothers  and  sisters 
sometimes  went  on  a “ Fresh-Air  Excursion,**  but  there  was  no 
chance  for  them  to  go.  Who  would  take  care  of  baby?  Mamma 
must  always  work. 

The  good  thought  came  to  this  lady  to  give  these  little  girls 
a happy  day  in  the  country.  She  did  not  let  the  thought  die,  as 
many  people  would  have  done,  she  “ acted  upon  it,*’  as  we  say. 
And  not  only  did  she  make  the  children  she  saw  so  often,  happy; 
she  knew  if  these  children  had  to  do  such  work,  and  bear  such 
care,  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  there  must  be  many  others 
like  them.  So  she  went  to  work  to  find  them.  She  found  nine. 
And  that  summer  these  nine  children  were  her  special  charge. 

She  had  a double  work  to  do  in  each  case.  To  give  the  little 
girls  a rest  for  a day  she  had  to  relieve  them  from  the  care  of  the 
babies,  and  yet  the  poor  babies  had  to  be  cared  for.  First  she 
found  some  one  wfho  wfould  take  care  of  the  baby  w'hile  the  14  little 
mother  ” would  be  away  for  the  day.  Perhaps  she  paid  a kind 
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neighbor  for  doing  it.  In  some  cases  she  paid  for 
Day  Nursery. 

This  lady  knew  that,  hard  as  it  was,  it  was  a duty 
tie  girls  to  care  for  those  babies.  She  did  not  want 
neglect  their  duty,  nor  to  love  it  less;  she  only  wanted  to  make 
their  young  lives  brighter  and  happier  if  she  could. 

She  did  not  get  tired  of  the  good  work  for  the  poor,  as  so  many 
do.  But  she  grew  sad  at  the  thought  of  helping  only  the 
few  44  little  mothers  ” that  she  could  help,  all  alone.  So  before 
another  summer  she  began  to  talk  to  her  friends  about  those 
children.  Then  she  began  to  write  to  her  other  friends  who  were 
not  near  enough  to  talk  to.  Some  offered  to  help  her.  Those 
who  did  not  offer  she  asked  for  help.  You  see,  she  knew  she 
could  not  give  much  help  to  many  without  a good  deal  of  money. 
The  second  summer  many  children  besides  the  little  nine  were 
taken  away  for  a “ happy  day.”  Still  there  were  more  children 
than  she  and  her  friends  could  provide  for.  And  some  of  the  little 
girls,  through  want  of  care,  and  poor  food  and  bad  air,  needed 
care  that  could  not  be  given  just  in  one  day  in  the  open  air. 
There  was  a house  needed  in  the  country.'  What  did  the  chil- 
dren's good  friends  do?  Why,  they  called  on  the  friends  of  the 
poor,  whether  they  knew  them  or  not.  They  told  of  the  poor 
children,  and  of  this  new  work  for  them,  through  the  newspapers. 
In  this  way  money  came  in.  Those  who  took  the  warmest  inter- 
est banded  together,  forming  the  44  Little  Mothers’  Aid  Associa- 
tion.” 

The  Pelham  Bay  Park  Company  gave  them  the  use  of  a house 
on  the  Sound.  The  railroad  people  carried  the  children.  Kind 
people  gave  useful  things  and  money.  The  ladies  engaged  good 
women,  whom  they  named  44  chaperons,”  to  go  about  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  city  to  find  the  children  who  had  to  do  mothers’ 
work  and  bear  women’s  burdens;  to  arrange  for  some  one  to  do 
that  work  for  a day;  to  get  the  44  little  mother  ” cleaned  and 
dressed  for  a day’s  excursion.  Each  44  chaperon  ” was  to  hunt 
up  fifteen  children.  When  the  excursion  day  came,  it  was  her 
duty  to  accompany  and  care  for  her  own  group,  and  afterwards 
she  was  to  visit  them  in  their  home,  and  see  what  other  help 
could  be  given  them. 

So  you  see,  children,  that  the  good  work  was  not  dropped  when 
the  summer  passed.  Next  month  we  shall  tell  you  more  about 
the  44  Little  Mothers.” 
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In  the  spirit  of  the  Church  which  dedi- 
cates July  to  the  honor  of  the  Precious 
Blood  of  our  Lord,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
meditate,  in  a special  manner,  on  the 
sorrowful  mysteries  of  the  Beads  during 
this  month.  Dwelling  with  our  suffering 
Redeemer  in  the  sad  Way  of  His  Cross,  on 
all  that  made  His  weight  of  woe  so  great, 
we  enter  into  the  understanding  ana  love 
of  that  sacred  stream  which  flowed  from 
every  opened  wound,  that  the  stain  and 
shame  of  sin  might  be  wiped  away.  O 
Precious  Blood,  Mary’s  most  pure  gift, 
bedew  our  souls,  cleanse  our  hearts, 
strengthen  us  and  shield  us,  be  to  us,  in 
fulness  and  in  truth  all  that,  in  figure  and 
promise,  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  to  them  of  old! 

We  present  to  our  readers  in  this  num- 
ber the  opening  part  of  a paper  dealing 
with  an  important  phase  of  Dominican 
life— the  work  of  reparation  and  of  spirit- 
ual retreats  as  realized  in  the  community 
founded  by  Mother  de  Ricci.  On  the 
death  of  this  remarkable  woman  we  paid 
brief  tribute  to  her  memory;  we  now  in- 
troduce her  work  speaking,  as  it  does, 
more  eloquently  than  could  any  words 
written  by  us.  The  concluding  part  of 
this  article  will  appear  in  our  August 
number.  All  who  desire  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  reception  of  ladies  for  re- 
treats, will  receive  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  by  addressing  the  Reverend 
Mother  Prioress,  Dominican  Convent, 
8 86  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

With  great  pleasure  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Teach- 
ers’ Institutes,  which  is  so  efficiently 
directed  and  encouraged  by  Mrs.  B. 
Ellen  Burke,  wrhose  headquarters  are  at 
the  Educational  Lecture-Bureau,  3 East 
14th  St.,  New  York  City.  The  Catholic 


public  interested  in  school  matters,  and 
anxious  that  the  educational  qualifica* 
tions  and  power  of  our  Catholic  teachers 
will  be  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  are 
already  familiar  with  Mrs.  Burke’s  zeal- 
ous work.  A practical  teacher,  a culti- 
vated woman  fired  with  a generous. 
Catholic  spirit,  Mrs.  Burke’s  hopes  and 
efforts  are  centred  in  the  higher  equip- 
ment and  more  marked  competence  of 
ail  who  enter  upon  the  sacred  vocation  of 
the  Catholic  teacher.  As  at  present  or- 
ganized, the  work  of  the  Catholic  Teach- 
ers’ Institutes  began  in  September,  1895, 
New  York  having  the  honor  of  leading 
the  way.  Philadelphia  followed  closely. 
Then  came  Rochester,  Bordentown,  N.  J.; 
Montreal;  Springfield  and  Fitchburg, 
Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  Orleans. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of 
Mercy,  of  St.  Joseph,  LTsulines,  Presenta- 
tion and  Dominican  Nuns  took  part.  For 
the  coming  season,  the  list  of  Institutes 
includes  Burlington,  Vt.;  Pittsburg, 
Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Pa.;  New  York, 
Rochester;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Nazareth, 
Ky.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
Chicago.  We  pray  God’s  blessing  on  the 
noble  work,  ana  we  trust  that  Mrs.  Burke 
and  her  coadjutors  will  find  the  hearty 
encouragement  that  they  deserve. 

Now  that  the  heat  of  summer  has  come, 
bringing  sore  trial  to  the  city-imprisoned 
among  the  poor,  and  especially  to  the 
little  ones,  the  work  of  the  various  fresh- 
air  organizations  deserves  the  encour- 
agement of  all  who,  like  Ben  Adhem,  love 
their  fellow-men.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  spoken  of  the  charity  that  goes  out 
energetically  in  behalf  of  the  poor  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  by  way  of  excur- 
sions to  sea-shore  and  country,  by  way 
of  pure  milk  and  ice  freely  distributed 
or  sold  at  a nominal  sum.  Again  we 
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commend  the  efforts  of  the  various  charity 
organizations  as  well  as  the  special  efforts 
of  several  of  the  great  daily  papers  in 
New  York  and  in  other  cities,  laboring 
generously  in  this  noble  cause.  We  ask 
the  prayers  of  our  Rosarians,  their  finan- 
cial help,  as  means  allow,  and  their  ac- 
tive co-operation  where  circumstances 
permit.  In  our  January  number  we 
ublished  an  article  containing  valuable 
ints  and  statistics  on  this  subject.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  it.  In  the  Children’s 
Department  of  this  number  we  publish 
two  papers  that  will  interest,  not  only  the 
littleones,  but  the  “grown-ups.”  We  re- 
fer to  the  work  of  the  “ Little  Mothers  ” 
and  that  of  the  Boys’  Clubs.  These 
matters  will  receive  further  attention;  in 
the  meantime  we  bespeak  the  good-will 
of  all  our  friends. 

As  the  spirit  for  reading  grows,  and 
books  multiply,  affording  untold  oppor- 
tunities for  good  and  for  evil,  we  deem  it 
well  to  offer  a word  of  friendly  advice. 
Let  not  the  choosing  of  books  be  left  to 
chance.  Put  brains  as  well  as  money 
into  it,  and  let  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity decide.  Even  the  poorest  may  make 
a beginning,  and  judicious  economy  will 
enable  a man  of  good-will  to  set  aside, 
even  from  a scanty  income,  sufficient  to 
make  steady,  if  not  numerous,  additions  to 
his  household  library.  The  gradual  for- 
mation of  a competent  collection  of 
books  will  thus  go  on,  and  in  a few  years 
the  man  of  modest  beginnings  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  what  a treas- 
ure he  has  amassed.  And  in  this,  no 
sacrifice  of  needed  comforts  in  other 
ways  is  demanded;  good-will,  sincere  de- 
termination, and  an  economy  that  will 
bear  exclusively  on  unnecessary  things, 
will  be  the  chief  elements  in  accomplish- 
ing this  good  work. 

The  motives  inspiring  some  of  our  jin- 
goes in  their  clamorous  outcries  against 
Spain,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
headings  in  a recent  issue  of  one  of  New 
York’s  “ great  dailies  ” : " Ohio  Politics 
Inspire  the  CubanPolicy— McKinley  will 
Try  to  Save  his  Party  and  Senator  Hanna 
from  Defeat  by  a Bold  Defiance  of 
Spain— President  to  Declare  his  ‘ Vig- 
orous Policy*  when  it  will  do  the  Most 
Good  During  the  Coming  Campaign.” 
Can  reasonable  men  wonder  that  we  are 
“ the  laughing-stock”  of  the  nations, 
when  such  things  are  possible  in  the 
name  of  patriotfsm  or  statesmanship? 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  contempti- 


ble sentiments  which  we  have  quoted  re- 
flect the  mind  of  the  President,  though 
the  veracious  correspondent  (all  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are  ever  truthful,  and 
never  sensational!)  assures  the  readers  of 
his  paper  that  his  source  of  authority  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  President  him- 
self. Even  though  such  rumors  are  con- 
tradicted by  another  “ special”  to  such 
an  inflammatory  journal,  nevertheless 
their  publication  is  a distinct  injury  to 
the  honesty  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country.  The  young  who  read  such 
papers  are  cruelly  wronged,  because  their 
minds  are  imbued  with  erroneous  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  with  corrupt  polit- 
ical principles,  the  fruitful  seed  of  na- 
tional decay.  All  of  which  furnishes  us 
with  another  text  for  a warning  word 
against  the  dangers  of  sensational  news- 
paper reading. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  this  month,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Catholic  explorer,  sailed  down  the 
Tagus  on  his  way  to  the  unknown  sea. 
Prayers  and  Confession  and  Communion 
had  preceded  the  solemn  beginning  of  a 
momentous  voyage,  that  four  months 
later  would  include  the  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  shall  com- 
memorate this  great  event  by  a sketch 
of  the  hero  of  Camoen’s  “ Lusiad.” 

The  enterprise  of  a New  York  newspa- 
per was  strongly  manifested  during  the 
past  month.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Holy  Father’s  Latin  poem  on  frugality 
and  long  life,  a New  York  editor 
secured  a translation  from  the  well-known 
Scotch  critic,  Andrew  Lang,  and  pub- 
lished it.  The  style  of  the  poem  is  mod- 
elled on  Horace’s  Epistles ; Mr.  Lang’s 
translation,  as  he  tells  us,  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As 
many  papers  have  diligently  (and  we 
would  aad,  economically)  copied  the 
poem  from  the  New  York  journal,  with 
or  without  permission,  we  presume  that 
our  readers  have  seen  it.  Assuredly  we 
advise  them  not  to  neglect  it. 

The  Rosary  feast  of  this  month  is  our 
Lady’s  Visitation,  a mystery  at  once  ten- 
der and  touching  as  well  as  sublime.  It 
is  also  pre-eminent,  among  the  events  re- 
corded in  our  Lady’s  career,  for  the 
practical  lessons  that  it  teaches.  The 
charity  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  hastened  over 
the  hill  country  in  her  desire  to  comfort 
and  aid  St.  Elizabeth,  is  the  marked 
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feature  of  this  mystery.  Her  humility 
also  shines  out  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of 
her  praise  to  God,  the  Magnificat , “My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.”  Her 
Divine  Son  crowned  both  virtues  in  the 
miracle  which  He  wrought,  of  John’s 
sanctification  before  birth,  for,  as  Eliza- 
beth declared,  at  the  sound  of  Mary’s 
voice  John  leaped  for  joy.  The  grace 
was  from  Jesus,  the  first  manifestation  of 
His  power  among  men,  and  before  His 
own  blessed  nativity;  the  instrument 
divinely  chosen  and  divinely  worthy  was 
the  gentle  voice  of  His  dearest  Mother. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  our  Lord 
again  anticipated  His  time,  and  at  the 
request  of  His  Blessed  Mother  He 
changed  water  into  wine — a marvel  in 
theorderof  nature  as  John’s  sanctification 
had  been  in  the  order  of  grace.  On  these 
strong,  divine  foundations  does  Mary’s 
glorious  power  as  intercessor  and  chan- 
nel of  divine  grace  securely  rest.  And 
for  practice,  good  Rosarian,  what  is  the 
lesson?  Assuredly,  in  charity  and  in 
humility  we  all  need  much.  Is  there  a 
nobler  example  of  these  precious  virtues 
after  Him  who  is  Divine  Perfection,  in 
all  virtues,  than  the*  ever-blessed  Virgin? 
Let  us  walk  after  her,  and  while  guarding 
ourselves  from  the  dangers  of  idle,  use- 
less, and  worldly  visits,  let  us  ever  be 
prompt  at  the  call  of  charity  or  our 
neighbor’s  need.  And  in  the  grace  of 
the  Magnificat , in  our  happy  privilege 
of  continuing  to  call  her  blessed,  may  we 
all  understand  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose: 
Let  the  soul  of  Mary  be  in  each  of  us  to 
magnify  the  Lord;  let  the  spirit  of  Mary 
be  in  each  of  us  to  rejoice  in  God  our 
Saviour.  Love,  humility,  purity,  glory  to 
God,  thanksgiving  for  His  multiplied 
graces— these  are  the  lessons  of  our 
Lady’s  Visitation.  May  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Elizabeth,  St.  Zachary,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  angels  of  the  Visitation  help 
us  in  gaining  and  preserving  all! 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Janssens,  of 
New  Orleans,  occurring  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty,  removes  from  the 
service  of  the  Church  a prelate  whose 
heart  and  brain  were  generously  and 
faithfully  given  to  the  welfare  of  the 
faithful.  He  was  an  apostolic  man,  a 
model  bishop,  whose  death  all  who  love 
learning  and  piety  and  honor  must  de- 
plore. One  of  the  first  among  the  prel- 
ates to  welcome  and  bless  the  young 
Rosary  Magazine  at  the  time  of  its 
beginning,  Archbishop  Janssens  subse- 


quently proved  his  friendship  in  so 
marked  a way  that  we  may  not  be 
charged  with  presumption  in  feeling  a 
personal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  this  de- 
voted bishop,  who  so  truly  loved  the 
Church  of  God,  and  who  so  zealously  and 
untiringly  strove  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  among  men.  Peace  to  his  soul! 
May  his  dwelling  be  with  the  saints  in 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  Lamb! 

The  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  established  in  New 
York,  has  resumed  its  excellent  work  of 
44  Vacation  Schools.”  This  means  much 
in  the  way  of  help  and  comfort  to  many 
city  mothers,  whose  little  ones  are  guard- 
ed and  taught,  as  well  as  entertained,  dur- 
ing the  heated  term.  We  refer  our  read- 
ers, for  a full  history  of  this  excellent 
charity,  to  our  October  (1896)  number. 

The  T urk  is  playing  a bold  game.  The 
stakes  are  high,  and  the  European  gam- 
blers are  disconcerted.  England  makes 
a stand  for  Greece;  we  trust  she  is  sin- 
cere. Russia  and  Germany  are  supposed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  Sultan.  Diplomacy 
goes  slowly.  In  the  meantime  the  daily 
press  will  give  us  odd  bits  of  “news/’ 
Only  one  thing  is  certain:  The  Turk 
must  yet  leave  Christian  Europe. 

During  the  heavy  spring  floods  that 

f)revailed  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the 
ate  Archbishop  Janssens,  of  New  Orleans, 
directed  that  special  prayers  be  said  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, in  hmor  of  our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor.  The  devout  people  of  the  Cres- 
cent City  firmly  believe  that  they  were 
saved  from  the  frightful  consequences 
that  would  have  followed  a break  in  the 
levees,  through  the  powerful  aid  of  our 
Lady,  invoked  under  the  beautiful  title 
of  Prompt  Succor.  We  are  happy  in  re- 
ceiving these  good  tidings,  and  in  plac- 
ing on  record  this  latest  testimony  to  the 
praise  of  our  dearest  Mother. 

During  a sermon  delivered  in  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn  (the  field  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher)  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
June  13,  Doctor  Lyman  Abbot  made  a 
wretchedly  feeble  attempt  to  show  that 
belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity  is  to  be  accept- 
ed in  a manner  altogether  different  from 
that  understood  and  taught  by  the 
Church.  To  show  (as  he  imagined)  how 
the  erroneous  notion  of  the  Trinity  was 
developed  in  the  Church,  he  referred  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  quote  from  The 
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New  York  Herald  of  June  14,  and  we 
presume  that  the  learned  (?)  Doctor  is 
correctly  reported.  He  said:  “ I will  take 
as  an  illustration  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Probably  there  is  no  person 
m this  house  this  morning  who  believes 
in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Prob- 
ably most  of  us  would  regard  it  as  a 
mediaeval  superstition,  bringing  injury 
upon  the  Church,  and  yet,  my  friends,  the 
worship,  or  adoration,  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
never  would  have  found  its  way  into  -the 
heart  of  the  Church  if  there  were  not  a 
real  truth  underlying  it.  The  Church 
had  thought  that  God  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  and  it  had  believed  that  God 
had  not  made  woman  in  His  own  image, 
and  it  attributed  to  God  the  qualities  it 
adored  in  man,  and  it  did  not  attribute  to 
God  the  qualities  it  adored  in  woman. 

“ It  dia  not  attribute  to  God  patience, 
gentleness,  purity,  tenderness.  There  is 
an  element  m God  s character  interpreted 
to  us  by  woman;  and  it  was  because  the 
Church  had  denied  this,  because,  at  all 
events,  it  had  ignored  it,  that  it  turned 
aside  from  the  adoration  of  God  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God.  And 
we  have  turned  ourselves  back  from  this 
worship  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  the  worship  of  God  Himself,  because 
we  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
patience,  no  gentleness,  no  tenderness, 
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no  sympathy  in  woman  that  is  not  infinite 
in  God  Himself.” 

We  have  seldom  seen  crowded  into  two 
paragraphs,  so  much  inaccuracy,  ignor- 
ance, misrepresentation,  distortion  of  his- 
toric fact,  false  witness  against  the  neigh- 
bor, and  all  by  a “ leader  of  thought,” 
an  “ evangelist  ” — Beecher’s  successor  ! 
Either  Doctor  Abbot  is  utterly  dishonest, 
or  he  is  a quibbling  ignoramus  who  has 
no  right  on  any  platform  as  a teacher. 
“Words,  mere  words  ” we  have,  indeed, 
in  his  utterance,  and  these  would  be 
harmless  in  themselves,  but  his  apparent- 
ly reverential  attitude  of  mind  only  ren- 
tiers his  poison  the  more  insidious.  Of 
course  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Divini- 
ty of  Jesus  Christ;  the  Incarnation  is  by 
him  a doctrine  misunderstood,  even  to 
be  frittered  away  in  an  airy  comparison. 
Consequently  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  he  does  not 
know,  nor  can  he  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  those  who  venerate  and  worship  (not 
adore ) Maiw,  because  she  is  the  Mother 
of  Jesus.  Doctor  Abbot  ought  to  study 
St.  Luke,  the  Fathers,  and  a few  pages  of 
Church  history,  in  a more  humble,  less 
self-satisfied,  less  scientific  (?)  spirit,  and 
perhaps  God’s  grace  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  him,  whereby  he  may  come  to  know 
why  all  generations  shall  call  her  Bless- 
ed. 


BOOKS. 


From  D.  Appleton  & Co  , New  York,  we 
have  received  (1)  Lad’s  Love,  by  S.  R. 
Crockett.  Those  who  read  this  story, 
mindful  of  the  protest  which  was  made 
against  it  by  the  association  of  Scottish 
commercial  travellers,  will  fully  indorse 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh 
in  his  recent  London  letter  to  the  Critic , 
namely,  that  “there  is  no  end  to  the  va- 
aries  of  the  common  ass.”  Nathan  Mur- 
och,  the  villain  of  the  story  (and  by  the 
way,  one  of  a very  conventional  type),  is 
a bagman  or  “drummer  ” by  occupation. 
His  ideas  of  honesty  and  justice  are  de- 
cidedly at  zero,  a fact  upon  which  he 
seems  rather  to  plume  himself,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  self-satisfied  way  in  which 
he  rehearses  his  illegitimate  methods  of 
disposing  of  his  wares.  But  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  tricks  are  the 
“tricks  of  his  trade,”  and  it  requires 
something  approaching  a state  of  mental 
aberration  to  see  in  it  all  anything  like 
an  aspersion  upon  the  business  of  trav- 
elling salesmen  in  general,  or  upon  their 
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methods  in  particular.  The  story  is  an 
exquisite  idyll  of  Scotch  village  life,  with 
the  varying  shades  of  mirth  and  pathos 
delicately  interblended.  It  is  fresh  and 
original.  The  episode  between  Nathan 
Murdoch  and  the  “ Hoolet  ” is  rather 
trite,  and  of  a character  foreign  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  story.  Perhaps  its 
presence  might  be  explained  by  a desire 
for  something  stirring  and  exciting. 
Perhaps!  Red  pepper  is  a condiment 
with  many  good  properties,  but  it  hardly 
improves  the  flavor  of  a dish  of  custard. 

(2)  The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke, 
by  Louis  Zangwill.  This  gentleman’s 
style  is  clear,  decisive,  and  strong.  He 
has  a happy,  direct  manner  of  story  tell- 
ing; but  he  frequently  suffers  himself, 
either  from  inattention  or  habit,  to  close 
his  sentences  with  insignificant  particles, 
and  to  indulge  his  preference  for  un- 
wonted French  terms.  Mr.  Zangwill 
seems  to  forget  that,  as  critics  aver,  words 
which  are  difficult  to  the  tongue  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear.  This  author  is  cred* 
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Itcd  with  strong  analytical  power.  If  this 
be  so,  certainly  his  counterbalancing  form- 
ative power  is  weak.  Happily  we  have 
never  met  a beautiful  Miss  Brooke,  nor 
can  we  reckon  among  our  acquaintances 
so  tame  a rational  animal  as  Paul  Middle- 
ton.  Both  must  be  strictly  ideals,  and,  to 
put  it  mildly,  not  worth  the  thought  and 
time  devoted  to  their  construction. 

(3)  Pioneers  of  Evolution,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Edward  Clodd  as  its 
author.  The  book  consists  of  four 
parts:  The  first  deals  with  the  early 
Greek  theories  of  the  formation  of  the 
universe;  the  second  treats  of  the  bar- 
riers opposed  by  religion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  ideas  of  Evolution; 
the  third  describes  the  renascence  of 
science,  and  through  it,  that  of  Evolu- 
tion; the  last  part  is  devoted  to  “ Modem 
Evolution”  and  its  four  principal  pro- 
moters, Darwin  and  Wallace,  Huxley 
and  Spencer.  In  the  first  part  Mr. 
Clodd  endeavors  to  construe  some  of  the 
guesses  of  the  Greeks  at  the  genesis  of 
the  world  into  a system  teaching,  or  at 
least  suggesting  the  theory  of  Evolution. 
But  his  reasoning  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a theory  among  the  Greeks 
is  utterly  wanting  in  demonstrative  force. 
The  two  intermediate  parts  in  the  eclipse 
and  renascence  of  the  Evolution  theory 
are  also  without  weight.  Not  the  slight- 
est proof  has  he  advanced  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  theory  in  Grecian  philosophy, 
yet  he  devotes  a hundred  pages  or  more 
to  the  discussion  of  its  suppression  and 
subsequent  revival.  These  two  chapters, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  a rigorous 
antagonism  to  everything  supernatural, 
Christian  and  Catholic;  nor  in  rash,  un- 
founded statements,  in  which  “advanced 
Evolutionists”  seem  to  delight.  That 
one,  for  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Clodd  tells 
his  readers  that  “belief  in  miracles  is 
slowly  perishing,  and  with  this,  belief  in 
the  miraculous  events,  the  Incarnation, 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus,  on 
which  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity are  based,  and  in  which  lies  so 
largely  the  secret  of  its  long  hostility  to 
knowledge.”  Whatever  of  value  there  is 
in  the  book  is  contained'in  its  fourth  part, 
which  describes  the  building-up  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Evolution  and  the  in- 
dividual contributions  to  it  of  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Wallace.  But  the 
information  with  which  its  pages  are 
spread  might  easily  be  gleaned  from  any 
recent,  reliable  encyclopaedia. 

(4)  Private  Life  of  the  Queen, by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Household.  An 
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extremely  beautiful  bit  of  book-making, 
and  assuredly  timely,  as  the  world  still 
reads  the  story  of  Her  Majesty’s  diamond 
jubilee.  The  title  is  sufficiently  expres- 
sive. The  author  is  of  course  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  treats  it  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner,  confining  the  mat- 
ter entirely  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Queen.  An  excellent  likeness  of  Victoria 
is  the  frontispiece,  while  ten  other  plates, 
artistically  executed,  are  scattered 
throueh  the  book.  The  publishers  have 
made  a handsome  volume. 

F rom  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  London 
and  New  York,  we  have  received  Nova 
et  Vetera;  Informal  Meditations 
for  Times  of  Spiritual  Dryness, 
by  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.  As  appears  from 
the  title,  these  meditations  are  informal, 
that  is,  there  is  no  prelude,  consideration, 
application,  colloquy,  etc., indicated  by  the 
author.  There  are  those  who  at  all  times 
prefer  a book  of  meditations  without 
these  formalities,  which  to  them  serve 
rather  as  a check  than  a spur  to  a flow  of 
thought.  But  in  hours  of  spiritual  dry- 
ness, as  the  author  wisely  remarks  in  his 
Preface,  all  “ naturally  turn  from  the 
monotony  of  method  to  seek  relief  and 
variety  in  the  unexpected,  as  one  might 
occasionally  fly  from  the  geometrical 
precision  of  a Dutch  garden  to  the  free- 
dom of  some  pathless  wilderness.”  It  is 
a book  which  can  be  opened  at  random 
with  the  certain  result  of  finding  a gem  of 
thought, strikingand  original  in  its  beauty. 
The  reflections  are  all  brief,  but  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  of  a depth  which 
invites  thought  and  ensures  attention. 

From  J.  H.  Jewdale  & Sons  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, we  have  received  Harp  of 
Milan,  by  William  Shepperson.  This 
little  volume  contains-  a collection  of 
songs,  translated  from  the  Italian  cf 
Harold  El  Zagel,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory there  is  but  the  most  fragmentary 
knowledge.  He  was  the  son  of  Giovan- 
ni El  Zagel,  the  inventor  of  the  diving- 
bell.  His  mother  was  an  English  woman, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  character  of  his 
poems,  transmitted  to  him  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  traits  of  the  Britisher.  His  muse 
was  essentially  of  the  southern,  hot- 
pulsing  kind,  with  a cast  of  direst  melan- 
choly enshrouding  it  all.  From  his 
house  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  (in 
Milan),  there  stretched  an  aeolian  harp, 
and  we  can  fancy  him  sitting  by  his  win- 
dow, and  putting  into  rhythmic  lines  the 
gush  of  melody  which  the  nightwind 
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drew  from  the  throbbing  chords.  The 
translation  is  well  made.  As  a specimen, 
we  append  the  lines  on  “ Peace'*: 

Across  the  night  with  silent  pinions  furled. 

The  angels  sang  a song  of  peace 
Unto  a sleeping  world. 

O'er  the  guardian  lights  of  cities. 

O’er  the  winding  rirer’s  bed. 

O’er  the  forests.  o*er  the  fountains. 

This  Is  what  tbejr  said : 

“ Sister  world,  we  know  thy  sorrow. 

But  we  know  thy  wondrous  home. 

Rise  to-night,  and  rest  to-morrow 
Never  more  to  roam. 

Sister  world,  thy  unveiled  darkness 
Is  supernal  light. 

Truth  is  paramount,  and  Reason 
And  eternal  Right.” 

We  trust  that  the  competent  work  of 
the  translator  will  receive  deserved  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement  in  the 
spread  of  this  interesting,  handsomely 
made  little  book 

From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York 
we  have  received  (1)  Summer  at 
Woodville,  by  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  This 
is  a simple,  pretty  little  story  of  childish 
fun  and  adventure,  in  which  interesting 
and  lovable  children  and  a quaint  old 
squire  are  well  drawn  and  attractively 
presented;  (2)  Three  Girls,  and  Es- 
pecially One,  by  Marian  A.  Taggart. 
Another  good  story,  healthy  in  tone, 
practical  in  purpose,  well  tola,  and  likely 
to  delight  as  well  as  edify  girl  readers; 
(3)  The  Taming  of  Polly,  by  Ella  L. 
Dorsey.  A spirited  tale,  written  with 
strength,  recounting  the  career  of  a 
girl,  the  heroine,  who  is  finally  “ tamed  " 
m a very  agreeable  way;  (4)  The  Boys 
in  the  Block,  by  Maurice  Francis 
Egan.  This  is  one  of  Professor  Egan’s 
capital  short  stories.  The  title  is  ex- 
pressive; the  work  is  just  as  clever.  It 
is  a vivid  picture  of  New  York  life;  (5) 
My  Strange  Friend,  by  Father  Finn, 
S.  J.,  a peculiar  story  of  a blasphemer, 
struck  bv  God,  converted,  and  happily 
dying.  Father  Finn  adds  a second  story, 
a sweet  bit  of  writing,  telling  how  a rob- 
ber was  converted  by  two  innocent  chil- 
dren who  believed  him  to  be  Santa  Claus; 
(6)  The  Fatal  Diamonds,  by  Eleanor 
C.  Donnelly,  a simple  little  tale,  agreea- 
bly told,  of  a woman  of  selfishness  and 
conceit  coming  through  suffering,  to  a 
better  condition  of  mind  and  heart. 

Benziger  Brothers  are  doing  good  work 
in  an  enterprising  spirit.  They  are  mak- 
ing excellent  books,  creditable  in  every 
way,  and  are  gradually  bringing  down 
the  prices  that  have  previously  held. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Spanish 


Consul,  New  York,  we  have  received 
from  the  Associated  Spanish  and  Cuban 
Press,  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  a copy 
of  The  New  Constitutional  Laws 
for  Cuba.  This  is  a volume  of  168 
pages,  and  contains  not  only  the  text  of 
the  new  constitutional  amends  granted 
by  Spain  in  favor  of  Cuba,  but  also  im- 
portant comments,  together  with  a his- 
torical survey  of  Spain’s  colonial  policy. 
Tables  and  statistics  are  clearly  given, 
so  that  the  impartial  reader  may  see  at  a 
glance,  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
Spanish  Antilles  to-day.  We  counsel  our 
friends  to  secure  a copy  of  this  valuable 
work.  We  also  take  occasion  to  remind 
our  readers  that  Professor  Schoenfeld’s 
able  article  in  our  June  number  attract- 
ed considerable  attention,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  jingo  papers  ignored  it, 
while  among  our  Catholic  exchanges,  we 
found  few  with  any  reference  to  the 
subject.  Accompanied  by  our  personal 
letter,  we  mailed  the  June  Rosary  Mag- 
azine to  the  editors  of  497  representative 
secular  journals,  covering  the  entire 
country.  We  asked  their  consideration 
of  Professor  Schoenfeld’s  article,  in  the 
interests  of  truth.  With  scarcely  a dozen 
exceptions,  the  article  was  pigeon-holed. 
Holders  of  Cuban  bonds  issued  in  other 
days,  haters  of  Spain  because  she  is  Cath- 
olic, vociferous  jingoes,  had  no  answer  to 
Professor  Schoenfeld  beyond  that  of 
their  silence,  a thing,  we  think,  of  malice 
prepense.  Possibly  there  arose  before 
their  excited  imagination,  terrible  visions 
of  terrible  Dominican  Friars  lighting 
again  the  extinguished  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition. Be  it  so.  Personally,  we  have 
no  regret  that  our  honest  purpose  failed, 
so  far  as  the  newspapers  a»*e  concerned. 
Nor  are  we  surprised  that  the  air  is  full 
of  rumors  as  to  what  the  President  will 
do  against  Spain.  The  tricky  and  false 
politicians  are  louder  in  their  utterances 
than  are  the  serene  and  hones*  men,  who 
in  public  and  political  life  are  holding 
back  the  bigots  and  the  disturbers.  We 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  those  upright 
men  will  be  vindicated.  Spain  is  impov- 
erished, we  admit,  and  anuses  have  been 
permitted  that  must  be  corrected,  yet 
the  best  interests  of  Cuba  lie,  not  with 
American  demagogues,  but  with  the  sin- 
cere reformers  who,  under  Spanish  juris- 
diction, are  laboring  for  the  Island’s  wel- 
fare. Moreover,  the  attitude  of  this 
country  is  subject  to  European  consider- 
ation. Perhaps  it  may  oe  found  that 
Spain  is  not  altogether  friendless  in 
European  cabinets.  We  trust  that  the 
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common  sense  of  the  people  will  decide 
for  honor  and  peace.  Our  satisfaction  is 
that  we  have  made  our  contribution  to  a 
noble  cause. 

From  the  Azarias  Reading  Circle  we 
have  received  Catholic  Education 
and  American  Institutions,  by  Rev. 
John  F.  Mullany,  LL.  D.  This  brochure 
contains  the  lecture  delivered  by  Father 
Mullany  at  the  first  Catholic  Winter 
School  at  New  Orleans.  A preface  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Janssens  sends  it  on 
its  way  with  benedictions  and  a just  trib- 
ute of  praise  both  to  the  excellence  of  the 
lecture  and  the  general  worth  of  the 
man,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
the  “ Father  of  the  Catholic  Winter 
School.”  It  is  a masterly  treatise,  and  its 
clear  exposition  and  severe  logic  must  go 
far  to  dispel  the  error  with  which  this 
question  is  shrouded  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  reason- 
ableness, the  consistency  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  Church  in  insisting  upon  re- 
ligious education  are  made  to  appear  from 
the  Christian  basis  of  modem  civilization, 
from  the  Christian  ideal  in  education, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  not 
a sect,  but  a divinely-established  medium, 
a living  organism  whose  soul  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  whose  head  is  Jesus  Christ. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  enjoy 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves. 
The  type  is  clear,  though  perhaps  a trifle 
too  small  for  really  comfortable  reading. 
It  is  bound  in  board  covers  of  a dainty 
blue.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  the  Reverend  author,  St. 
John’s  Rectory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

From  the  MacMillan  Company,  New 
York,  we  have  received  The  Choir  In- 
visible, by  James  Lane  Allen.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  a lecture  on  "The  Evolution 
of  American  Literature,”  delivered  by 
Mr.  Allen,  in  which  he  deplored  the  fash- 
ion, all  too  prevalent  among  American 
writers,  of  deserting  America  and  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  their  search  for  material. 
When  charged  with  this  seeming  recre- 
ancy, they  nave  ever  ready  the  prompt 
reply:  “ There  is  no  American  material.” 
Against  this  Mr.  Allen  strongly  protested, 
and  insisted  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  that  it  is  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  will  be  in 
the  end;  and  we  remember  his  illustra- 
tion (and  we  repeat  it  with  all-saving 
reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  booK 
referred  to),  “ given  a bankrupt,  a scold- 
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ing  wife,  three  consoling  friends,  and  you 
have  the  Book  of  Job."  That  there  is 
material  for  the  choicest  literary  fabric 
lying  at  our  very  doors,  his  own  contribu- 
tions amply  prove;  but  none  so  fully,  so 
convincingly  as  his  latest  born,  The 
Choir  Invisible.  The  peculiar  con- 
ditions marking  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tion, the  very  nower  of  civilization  trans- 
planted into  an  untrodden  wilderness, 
form  the  background  of  his  superb  story. 
His  own  beloved  Kentucky  is  the  scene 
of  action;  and  whether  from  a sense  of 
the  most  exquisite  aestheticism,  an  abid- 
ing love  of  Nature,  or  a patriotism  puls- 
ing and  throbbing  with  life,  it  is  a scene 
to  which  his  soul  is  perfectly  attuned. 

The  motive,  as  we  read  it,  is  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  flesh  by  the  spirit  as  form- 
ing an  essential  trait  in  the  character  of 
a Christian  gentleman,  or  gentlewoman, 
too,  for  that  matter. 

With  sharp  outline  are  the  characters 
drawn,  and  the  unfoldings  of  the  inner 
phases  of  their  being  betray  a deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  mind 
that  conceived  them.  To  those  who  read 
a story  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hap- 
pening of  the  events  therein  chronicled, 
this  one  may  seem  long  drawn  out.  But 
not  so  to  the  student  of  human  nature, 
to  the  student  who  believes  that  the 
choicest  study  of  man  is  man,  and  espec- 
ially that  part  of  man  wherein  lie  the 
springs  of  his  thought,  of  his  speech,  of 
his  deed,— namely,  his  soul.  As  to  the 
purely  literary  part  of  the  w'ork,  it  is  of 
such  kind  as  we  have  long  since  learned 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Allen.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  at  this  time  to  extol  his  powers 
of  description,  the  freshness  and  orig- 
inality of  his  imagery,  the  purity  of  his 
strong  Saxon-English,  or  the  naturalness 
and  pith  of  his  dialogue.  AltogetherTHE 
Choir  Invisible  issuchabook  as  noone 
can  read  without  being  better  for  the 
reading.  Its  tone  is  pure,  lofty,  mascu- 
line. Add  to  this  its  historical  setting, 
and  you  have  a work,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  enriched  American  literature 
within  a score  of  years. 

From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received  a Manual  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  by  the  Reverend  F. 
X.  Lasance,  Spiritual  Director  of  the 
Tabernacle  Society  of  Cincinnati.  This 
most  worthy  publication  was  made  at  the 
particular  instance  of  the  Benedictine, 
Father  Bede  Maler,  the  Director-General 
of  the  Priest’s  Eucharistic  League,  who 
also  makes  the  introduction  with  a docu- 
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ment  alive  with  zeal  for  the  great  devo- 
tion which  it  is  sought  to  foster.  In  the 
Preface  by  Father  Lasance,  we  are  in- 
formed thai  the  conferences  which  form 
the  fir^t  part  of  the  work,  are  done  into 
English  from  the  German  of  Father 
Kim,  the  chaplain  of  a Community  of 
Dominican  Nuns  in  Arenberg.  For  the 
appearance  of  these  conferences  in  Eng- 
lish dress  we  are  particularly  glad,  for 
never  yet  have  we  read  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, such  a clear,  pithy,  and  accurate  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine  of  the  ChuTch 
touching  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  faith- 
ful cannot  fail  to  draw  from  these  a 
most  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
Church’s  greatest  treasure,  and  as  Fa- 
ther Maler  in  his  introduction  well  ob- 
serves, a greater  knowledge  begets  a 
deeper  love. 

The  second  part  comprises  an  explana- 


tion of  the  various  devotions  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  together  with  prayers 
proper  for  each,  and  reliable  information 
concerning  the  organizations  formed  to 
spread  these  devotions.  In  this  depart- 
ment we  like,  with  a special  liking,  the 
beautiful  reflections  which  are  made  by 
Father  Lasance,  by  way  of  preamble,  to 
each  of  the  devotions.  There  is  a fresh- 
ness and  originality  about  them  for 
which  we  vainly  seek  in  the  interminable 
“ translations  from  the  French.”  They 
bespeak  the  devout  client,  and  are  sure 
to  awaken  an  intelligent  love  for  our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a work  which  we  unhesitat- 
ingly commend,  and  we  are  eager  to  en- 
courage Father  Lasance  to  engage  in 
further  labors  in  the  field  of  devotional 
literature. 
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Father  Phelan,  the  able  and  energetic 
editor  of  The  Western  Watchman , re- 
published, in  the  issue  for  June  3,  the 
entire  article  by  Professor  Schoenfeld, 
on  Cuba,  adding  the  following  editorial 
comment: 

**  Tmc  Rosary  Magazine  for  June  haa  a very 
clever  article  on  Cuba,  from  the  pen  of  Hermann 
Schoenfeld.  Professor  of  Continental  History  In 
the  Columbian  University.  Washington,  and  late 
Consul  of  the  Unlttd  States  in  Cuba.  We  are  de- 
lighted at  the  wav  the  writer  scores  our  Jingo  ed- 
itors. showing  them  to  be  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
malicious.  One  thing  we  could  never  understand  : 
it  is  how  our  Catholic  editors  could  persistently  ad- 
vocate the  triumph  of  a Freemason  rebellion,  and 
stupidly,  stubbornly  lie  about  the  first  Catholic 
people  on  the  globe/’ 

We  cordially  thank  Father  Phelan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  and  appreciative 
comment,  that  among  the  journals  which 
discussed  Professor  Schoenfeld’s  article 
on  the  Cuban  question,  The  Deseret  Even- 
ing News , of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  conspic- 
uous for  its  calmness,  its  evident  willing- 
ness to  hear  the  other  side.  Our  friend 
among  the  Mormons  deserves  our  word  of 
praise. 

Commenting  on  the  fine  discourse  re- 
cently delivered  by  the  Notre  Dame 
preacher  of  this  year,  the  Dominican, 
Father  Ollivier,  at  the  funeral  Mass  cele- 
brated for  the  victims  of  the  Paris  fire, 
The  Sacred  Heart  Review  of  Boston 
quotes  and  adopts  as  its  own,  the  senti- 
ments of  The  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  of  Philadelphia,  that  wickedness 
in  high  places  has  been  rebuked  again 


and  again  in  France  by  the  Dominicans. 
Father  Ollivier’s  oration  was  so  fearlessly 
scathing,  so  prophetically  denunciatory, 
that  the  Freemasons  and  infidels  of  the 
French  Chamber  not  only  took  alarm,  but 
manifested  their  hatred  in  a bitter  speech 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Brisson.  But  Father  Ollivier 
fears  not ; he  has  the  courage  of  his 
Order.  As  the  editor  of  The  Sacred 
Heart  Review  happily  puts  it,  “the 
Dominican  tradition  is  one  that  is  inspir- 
ing. It  points  always  to  the  right.”  Our 
compliments  to  the  editor  of  The  Sacred 
Heart  Review!  While  on  this  subject, 
we  announce  to  our  readers  that  we  shall 
soon  publish  a sketch  of  the  Duchess 
d’Alencon,  the  most  distinguished  victim 
of  the  Paris  bazaar  fire.  The  Duchess 
was  a devout  Dominican  Tertiaij.  Her 
faithful  friend,  the  Countess  de  Courson, 
also  a Dominican  Tertiary,  is  now  pre- 
paring this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  princess.  The  Dominicans  of  Paris 
suffered  grievously  in  life  and  property 
through  the  terrible  disaster  that  shocked 
the  civilized  world. 

The  Spring  number  of  Poet-Lore 
opens  witn  a poem  of  great  strength  and 
beauty,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  despair 
of  Judas  after  the  betrayal.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Hannah  Parker  Kimball— a 
pen  which,  undoubtedly,  has  been  tem- 
pered in  the  fires  of  Parnassus.  Were  we 
disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  find 
fault  with  the  length  of  the  poem,  which 
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to  us  seems  excessive.  William  G. 
Kingsland  writes  very  interestingly  of 
some  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Char- 
lotte Bront£.  From  one  ol  these,  written 
when  she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  quotes  largely.  It  is  a romance,  enti- 
tled: “ A Leaf  From  an  Unopened  Vol- 
ume." It  is  marred  by  the  defects  of 
youth,  an  all  too  lively  imagination,  and 
a redundancy  of  verbiage,  but  contains  a 
promise  of  the  future  excellence,  which 
she,  in  maturer  years,  so  fully  attained. 
“ An  Excellent  Balade  of  Charitie" 
supposed  to  be  written  bv  the  good 
priest,  Thomas  Rowley,  1464,  but  more 
probably  the  offspring  of  the  genius 
of  Chatterton,  is  reprinted  here.  It  is  one 
of  the  pseudo-ancient  manuscripts  which 
Chatterton  pretended  to  have  found  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Bristol. 
Though  to  the  end  he  stubbornly  clung 
to  this  statement,  subsequently  discov- 
ered evidence  has  made  clear  the  fact 
that  it  is  a deception  in  its  every  line. 
It  is  a species  of  dishonesty  which  has 
sometimes  been  glossed  over  and  ex- 
cused by  the  poverty  of  the  poet,  but  it 
remains  dishonesty  nevertheless,  and  as 
such,  a blight  upon  the  name  of  Chatter- 
ton. "A  Little  Sentimental  Voyage,” 
a short  story,  done  into  English  by  the 
Editors,  from  the  French  of  Louis  Delat- 
tre,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  save  on- 
ly the  excellent  English  of  the  transla- 
tion. “ Poetic  Personifications  of  Evil,” 
by  Arthur  F.  Agard;  “ Woman  and  Free- 
dom in  Whitman,”  by  Helen  Abbott 
Michael;  “Shakespeare  as  a Critic,”  by 
I.  W.  Brag;  and  Browning's  “ Childe  Ro- 
land,” and  Tennyson’s  “ Vision  of  Sin,” 
by  Theophilus  Parsons  Sarvin,  makes  up 
the  really  praiseworthy  department  of 
Appreciations  and  Essays.  In  the 
“School  of  Literature,”  the  “Disloyal 
Wife  in  Literature,”  and  Shakespeare’s 
“ As  You  Like  It,”  areon  the  tapis.  The 
Reviews  of  Current  Literature,  by  the  Ed- 
itors, are  able  and  interesting. 

The  essays  and  verses  in  Salve  Reginat 
the  bright  Academy  journal  that  comes 
monthly  from  the  Dominican  Academies 
in  New  Orleans,  show  deep  thought  and 
careful  study  of  expression.  We  notice 
the  attention  to  literature  given  by  the 
pupil-contributors,  not  only  in  the  ‘work 
of  the  great  poets,  whose  fame  time  has 
tested,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  hold 
the  attention  of  older  schoolgirls,  but 
there  is  in  Salve  Regina  many  an  appre- 
ciative word  for  the  work  of  those  who 
are  laborers  of  to-day  in  the  Apostolate 
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of  the  Press.  If  this  is  continued  after 
graduation  day,  when  these  young  stu- 
dents take  their  place  in  the  outer  world, 
where  they  may  influence  others,  it  will 
do  much  in  the  future  for  Catholic  Lit- 
erature. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeves’  article  in  the 
June  number  of  Appleton's  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly , on  “ Suicide  ana  Environ- 
ment,” in  all  probability  will  interest 
more  readers  tnan  any  other  article  in 
this  number.  It  is  a clear,  succinct,  and 
thought-evoking  treatise  on  self-murder, 
which  in  our  own  country,  since  i860,  has 
increased  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.  Some  of  its  passages  are  well 
worthy  of  quotation:  “ The  sad  fact 
that  suicide  and  education  increase  at 
an  equal  rate  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Civilization  does  not  free  humanity  from 
grief,  disgrace,  and  disappointment;  but 
wherever  civilization  is  highest,  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  fiercest,  life  is 
most  artificial,  and  there  the  most  fail- 
ures of  the  human  race  are  met  with. 
There  was  a time  in  Roman  history  when 
suicide  was  almost  epidemic.  It  was 
when  the  great  republic  had  reached  its 
acme  of  civilization;  when  poetry, art,  and 
eloquence  were  triumphant.”  “ Drink 
and  crime  are  responsible  for  a large 
number  of  daily  self-murders.  Drunken- 
ness, the  most  active  agent  of  degenera- 
tion known,  is  directly  responsible  for 
those  which  occur  during  a period  of 
nervous  depression  following  a debauch. 
Among  the  criminal  classes  suicide  is 
quite  common,  but  it  is  among  the  petty 
and  not  the  grave  offenders  that  it 
occurs.”,  “ We  remark,  further,  the 
alarming  increase  in  late  years  of  what 
is  called  child-suicide.  It  is  here  that 
education  strongly  asserts  itself  as  a true 
and  exciting  factor,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  those  countries  where  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  education  is  rigor- 
ously forced  upon  children,  there  child- 
suicide  is  most  frequent.  And  for  this 
system  of  forced  education  there  is  no 
excuse.  It  is  terrible  in  its  consequences. 
To  increase  the  strain  to  just  the  collaps- 
ing point  is  not  to  educate.  It  only 
serves  to  fill  the  world  with  nervous,  neu- 
rotic, morbid  beings.”  Concerning  the 
“ trivial  causes”  of  suicide,  Mr.  Reeves 
says  that  imitation  far  exceeds  any  other 
cause.  “ The  vivid  representation  of 
suicide  upon  the  stage  under  conditions 
appealing  forcibly  to  the  imagination, 
has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  the 
self-imposed  death  of  persons  whose 
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conditions  resembled  closely  the  suicide 
of  the  drama.  The  daily  papers  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  class  of  sui- 
cides. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  newspaper  re- 
ports familiarizes  too  much  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  suicide  and  crime.  A 
single  paragraph,  a chance  expression, 
a cause  given  which  resembles  that  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
reader,  seizes  the  imagination,  and  in  a 
morbid  excitement  the  desire  to  repeat 
the  act  is  born.  Newspaper  reports 
further  promote  suicide  by  inflaming  the 
passion  for  the  notoriety  which  will  be 
conferred  upon  the  perpetrator  through 
their  accounts  of  the  act.”  44  Suicide,” 
he  says  further,  44  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  criminal  code,  and  there  never  will 
be  a time  when  self-destruction  will  be  un- 
known in  the  world.  But  there  are  many 

f>reventives  that  are  of  value  to-day.  Re- 
igion  has  in  the  past  been  a powerful 

f>reventive.  But  this  fear  dies  out  as  re- 
igion  becomes  broader.  The  fear  of  fu- 
ture punishment  on  account  of  self-im- 
posed death  is  not  now  the  preventive  it 
was  fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago.  The 
moral  influences  of  family  life  naturally 
have  a tendency  to  decrease  suicide. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  in  a million  of 
husbands  without  children,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  seventy  suicides,  and  in 
the  same  number  with  children  there 
were  but  two  hundred  and  five.  Of  a 
million  wives  without  children,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  committed  sui- 
cide as  against  forty-five  with  chil- 
dren; widowers  without  children,  one 
thousand  and  four;  with  children,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six;  widows  without 
children,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight; 
with  children,  one  hundred  and  four. 
These  figures  are  eloquent  pleaders  in  fa- 
vor of  family  ties  as  conservators  of  life. 
They  prove  distinctly  that  man  must 
love  in  order  to  live.”  In  the  eighth  pa- 
per of  the  series  on  41  Principles  of  Taxa- 
tion,” Mr.  David  A.  Wells  discusses,  in  an 
able  manner,  the  poll  tax,  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  and  the  relative  burden 
on  taxpayers  of  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion. Other  papers  of  interest  are:  44The 
Evolution  of  the  Modern  Heavy  Gun,”  by 
Professor  W.  L.  Stevens;  and  14  The  Pub- 
lic and  its  Public  Library,”  by  John  C. 
Dana. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for 
June,  Speaker  Reed  has  the  opening  ar- 
ticle, 44  How  the  House  Does  Business.” 
It  is  a simple  and  clear  declaration  of 


the  methods  employed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  citizens,  private  and  incorpor- 
ate, as  also  with  those  of  the  Government. 
Its  evident  aim  is  to  show  that  delays  in 
passing  bills  through  Congress  are  not 
always  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  and 
care  on  the  part  of  representatives.  An 
article  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
American,  is, 44  Popular  Errors  in  Living, 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy.  It  treats  of 
the  food  question.  Americans,  more  than 
any  other  people,  perhaps,  of  modern 
times,  have  been  subjected  to  the  sever, 
est  criticisms  on  a matter  of  such  daily 
routine  as  eating.  The  errors  in  living 
are  found  principally  among  those  who 
lead  a sedentary  life.  They  use  a diet — 
mainly  animal  foods,  staiches  and  sugars 
— for  which  their  systems  are  not  at  all 
fitted.  The  writer,  although  not  advocat- 
ing absolute  vegetarianism,  says  that  the 
‘‘supply  of  animal  food  should  be  as 
nearly  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
system  as  possible.”  In  persons  of  sed- 
entary habits,  these  requirements  are  re- 
duced almost  to  a minimum.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  article  is  scientifically 
sound.  Apropos  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee 
celebration,  this  number  contains  two 
contributions, 44  The  Record  Reign,”  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the  first  in- 
stalment of 44  The  Queen’s  Parliaments,” 
by  H.  W.  Lucy.  From  the  latter  we 
learn  that  only  six  members  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  first  Parliament  have  survived 
to  congratulate  heron  the  sixtieth  ^anni- 
versary of  her  accession  to  the  British 
throne.  44  Literary  Treasure-Trove  on 
the  Nile,”  by  Rudolfo  Lanciani,  will  be 
of  interest  to  archaeologists. 

The  series  of  papers  embodying  the 
personal  reminiscences  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  which  are  running  in  The  Ave  Ma- 
ria since  May,  may  justly  be  accounted 
as  among  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
memoirs.  Touching  on  a great  variety 
of  affairs,  political,  religious,  personal, 
which  are  woven  into  the  history  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  they  have  a distinct  and 
marked  value,  apart  from  their  literary 
excellence. 

The  June  issue  of  The  Catholic  World 
might,  in  a manner,  be  called  a Domini- 
can number.  To  Mother  Raphael, 
(Augusta  Theodosia  Drane)  late  Provin- 
cial of  the  English  Dominican  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  organized  by  Mother 
Margaret  Hallahan,and  to  Father  Lacor- 
daire  who  restored  the  Dominican  Order 
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in  France,  much  space  is  given  in  two 
papers.  The  growing  years  seem  to  in- 
crease the  fame  of  this  great  preacher. 
Thirty-six  years  have  passed  since  his 
death,  but  his  memory  stands  out  in 
clearer  and  more  reverent  light  as  the 
perspective  is  lengthened.  Of  Mother 
Drane  we  may  justly  say  that  her  fame 
will  not  diminisn. 

The  Bibelot  for  June  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
spirited,  manly  defence  of  Father  Dam- 
ien. The  re-print,  by  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Mosher,  the  publisher  of  The  Bibelot , of 
this  notable  letter  (addressed  to  a sland- 
erous preacher)  that  deserves  a place  in 
history  and  literature,  is  an  auspicious 
event  which  we  cordially  applaud.  The 
Bibelot  is  doing  excellent  work;  it  is  a 
joy  to  book-lovers. 

Mr.  Barr  Ferret  is  contributing  to 
Architecture  and  Building ; a very  inter- 
esting and  scholarly  series  of  articles  on 
the  Cathedrals  of  the  Catholic  World. 
The  opening  paper  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  Architecture  ana  Building  for  May 
first.  Mr  Ferret,  who  is  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  entertainingly  and  in- 
structively on  art  in  architecture. 

In  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
for  June,  Father  H.  T.  Henry,  of  the 
Overbrook  Seminary,  discusses,  in  his 
admirable  style,  the  history  of  the  beauti- 
ful hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Veni 
Creator \ As  a poet,  a musician,  a scholar, 
Father  Henry’s  work  is  always  finished. 
His  present  article  is  in  a special  manner 
to  be  commended,  coming  as  it  does  with 
the  Encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father,  urging 
renewea  devotion  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  We 
trust  that  our  Rosarians  will  read  this 
noble  appeal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
whose  fatherly  heart  yearns  for  the  re- 
union of  Christendom.  Assuredly,  our 
Rosarians  will  redouble  their  prayers. 
And  our  Blessed  Lady  will  powerfully 
aid  her  devoted  clients. 

The  June  issue  of  The  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  is,  as  befits  the  month 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a beautiful  number, 
and  reflects,  with  great  credit,  the  zeal 
and  skill  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  are 
attached  to  its  staff.  Mr.  John  A. 
Mooney’s  exquisitely  illustrated  Joan  of 
Arc  is  continued.  A valuable  iext  is  thus 
fittingly  adorned.  “The  Landing  of  St. 


Augustine  in  England,”  and  " Fiesoleand 
its  Sanctuaries,  are  two  other  fine 
papers. 

In  Harper's  for  June,  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks  introduces  Alpinists  to  a New 
Switzerland;  Frank  R.  Stockton  begins 
“ The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,  ” a tale  of 
thrilling  adventure  and  mechanical  in- 
vention. The  period  of  the  story  is  about 
the  year  1950;  the  X-rays  and  flying 
machines,  and  all  kinds  of  electric  appar- 
atus have  been  long  since  perfected;  very 
ingeniously-constructed  vessels  cross  the 
Atlantic  at  an  average  time  of  three 
days.  Next  month  we  shall  be  told  the 
result  of  a submarine  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole.  In  another  of  his  series  of  scien- 
tific papers,  Henry  Smith  Williams  traces 
the  “Meteorological  Progress  of  the 
Century.”  “An  Elder  Brother  to  the 
Cliff-Dwellers”  is  the  title  to  a very  inter- 
esting paper  by  T.  M itchell  Prudden.  I ts 
purpose  is  to  excite  interest  in  some  very 
important  archaeological  discoveries  re- 
cently made  in  the  ancient  homes  of  the 
Cliff-Men.  Under  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  and  beneath  theirgraves,  excava- 
tors came  upon  another  set  of  graves,  en- 
tirely different  in  construction,  containing 
relics  of  what  appear  to  be  a different 
group  of  people.  By  reason  of  the  pecul- 
iar formation  of  their  sepulchres,  these 
people  have  been  provisionally  named 
the  “ Basket-Makers.”  A bit  of  history 
of  “Henry  Gladwin  and  the  Siege  of  Pon- 
tiac,” is  contributed  by  Charles  Moore. 
“ The  Celebrities  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,” and  tw’o  short  stories,  promote  the 
pleasant  reading  of  this  montn’s  issue. 

The  June  number  of  the  Century  con- 
tains three  interesting  and  opportune  ar- 
ticles on  the  Shaw  memorial  monument, 
which  wras  unveiled  at  Boston  on  Me- 
morial Day.  “The  History  of  the  Mon- 
ument ” is  reviewed  by  Edward  Atkin- 
son; an  appreciation  of  “The  Sculptor 
St.  Gaudens  ” is  from  the  pen  of  William 
A.  Coffin;  the  third  article,  entitled 
“ Colored  Troops  Under  Fire,”  is  contrib- 
uted by  T.  W.  Higginson.  The  monu- 
ment itself,  a masterpiece  of  the  plastic 
art,  is  worthy  of  the  city  and  the  cause  in 
which  and  for  w hich  it  w'as  erected.  The 
sculptor,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  an  Irishman 
by  birth  and  parentage,  enjoys  an  inter- 
national reputation,  and  is  placed  by 
competent  critics  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
An  excellent  idea  of  his  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  thirty-one  reproduc- 
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tions  of  his  sculptures,  accompanying 
these  articles.  Those  to  whom  tne  pag- 
eantry of  court  rituals  appeals,  will  find  a 
very  readable  article  in 44  Queen  Victoria's 
Coronation  Ball,”  by  Florence  Hayward. 
In  a brief  and  highly  laudatory  article, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  late  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  writes,  inadvised- 
ly, we  think,  on  the  subject  of  44  Queen 
Victoria.”  As  a private  individual,  the 
Queen  of  England  possesses  many  esti- 
mable traits  to  be  found  in  few  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe;  but  as  the  nomi- 
nal and  ornamental  head  of  a govern- 
ment, over  whose  policy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  exercises  practically  no  in- 
fluence, we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  she 
merits  our  ex-ambassador’s  fulsome 
raise.  Mr.  Bayard’s  article,  as  was 
is  representative  character,  is  dominated 
by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason. 
- Heroes  of  Peace,”  by  Gustav  Kobbg, 
is  a vivid  description  of  the  isolated  and 
heroic  life  of  a light-keeper  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Alice  C.  Fletcher  draws 
upon  her  fund  of  personal  experience  for 
an  interesting  article  on  44  Home  Life 
Among  the  Indians.”  44  A Great  Modem 
Observatory,"  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd, 
treats  of  the  progress  of  astronomical 
work  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  done  by  the  observ- 
atory at  Harvard  University,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  auxiliary  stations  in  different 

{>arts  of  the  world.  The  writer  evident- 
y desires  to  identify  herself  with  the 
44  end  of  the  age  ” spirit  of  science,  and  to 
be  ranked  with  White,  Draper,  and  all  that 
class.  Accordingly  she  hastens,  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  to  ingratiate  herself 
into  the  good-will  of  her  readers  by  innuen- 
does against  an  imaginary  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  science, 
and  in  reference  to  a supposed  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  whicn  she  would  have 
us  believe  owed  their  origin  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  astronomy  that  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  reference  to  eccle- 
siastical opposition  to  astronomy  is,  no 
doubt,  the  oft-refuted  story  of  Galileo, 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  which  prevent- 
ed the  writer  from  entering  into  particu- 
lars. That  it  was  given  to  the  Primitive 
Church  and  the  Ages  of  Faith  to  witness 
celestial  phenomena  that  are  not  re- 
corded on  the  astronomical  charts  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  neither  the  sneer  of 
Gibbon,  nor  the  palsied  logic  of  Draper 
and  White,  nor  yet  the  rigid  application 
of  the  principles  of  modern  criticism, 
have  been  able  to  disprove.  44  There 
are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth, 


Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phil- 
osophy.” 

Lippincotfs  Monthly  Magazine  for 
June  opens  with  a fine,  complete  story, 
entitled, 44  As  Any  Gentleman  Might,” by 
Wm.  T.  Nichols.  The  complete  story  is 
one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  Lippin- 
cotfs, and  a very  commendable  feature, 
too.  That  of  the  June  number  is  thrill- 
ing and  absorbing.  It  is,  we  must  ad- 
mit, defective  in  some  respects,  both  as 
to  plot  and  style;  but  yet  it  possesses 
sufficient  merit  to  please  the  average 
story  reader.  44  A Year  of  Butterflies,”  is 
a very  pretty  article,  by  Frank  H.  Sweet, 
about  those  charming  creatures  that 
captivate  our  attention  when  strolling  in 
the  country  on  a bright  summer’s  day. 
While  it  is  poetically  written,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a useful,  instructive  treatise 
on  the  formation  and  development  of 
those  insects.  44  A Feathery  Debut,”  by 
Lalage  D.  Morgan,  is  another  useful 
lesson  in  natural  history,  neatly  disguised 
in  the  form  of  a story,  and  told  in  a very 
interesting  manner. 

Albert  Tyler,  in  a strongly-written  ar- 
ticle, argues  earnestly  in  favor  of  44  Col- 
lege Athletics.”  Parents  very  often  raise 
serious  objections  to  these  manly  sports, 
on  the  ground  that  they  absorb  the  stu- 
dents’ time,  impede  their  progress,  inter- 
fere with  their  intellectual  training,  and 
thus  frustrate  the  end  for  which  they  were 
sent  to  college.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
past,  the  college  athlete  often  degenerat- 
ed into  a mere  professional  44  sport,"  and 
the  university  games  tended  rather  to 
generate  and  foster  a rough  and  tough  ele- 
ment among  the  students.  But,  the  writer 
claims,  the  tendency  of  these  pastimes  is 
now  in  a higher  ana  better  direction,  and 
a more  gentlemanly  spirit  prevails  among 
college  athletes  than  formerly.  Univer- 
sity games,  now,  Mr.  Tyler  maintains, 
have  attained  to  a higher  degree  of  re- 
spectability, and  parents  have  now  less 
cause  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  college  boys  live,  than 
there  was  a few  years  ago.  After  pic- 
turing the  typical  student  of  former  clays 
with  nis  martcs  of  hard  study  in  the  way 
of  pallor,  a stoop,  and  a general  enervat- 
ed condition,  he  contrasts  him  with  the 
popular  student  of  the  present  day,  ro- 
bust and  healthy,  while  not  less  inferior 
in  mental  equipment  and  love  of  study. 
He  tells  us  that  the  test  has  been  made, 
and  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
athletesare  equally  good  students  with  the 
non-exercising  men,  and  that  many  of 
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them  are  better  ones.  He  assures  us, 
moreover,  that  the  mental  work  is  better, 
is  done  with  more  ease,  with  less  drain 
on  the  vital  forces;  that  it  is  clearer  and 
sounder,  and  it  remains  longer  in  the 
memory.  He  presents  three  good  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  college  athletics: 
“ They  improve  men  physically;  they  give 
a discipline  and  self-mastery  that  are 
invaluable,  because  the  students  that  take 
part  in  these  exercises  are  taught  control 
of  their  appetites.  The  dietary  regimen 
in  the  training  season  is  strict;  the  hours 
for  exercise  are  fixed;  the  student  is 
taught  that  indulgence  in  alcohol  or  to- 
bacco or  other  forms  of  dissipation  is  fa- 
tal to  his  ambition  to  excel;  self-control 
is  thus  impressed  early  upon  him,  and 
his  character  is  strengthened.  College 
athletics  are  a safety-valve.  The  ener- 
gies of  the  students  are  bound  to  find  an 
outlet.  By  the  strong  exercises  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  the  various  games,  these 
energies  are  naturally  called  forth,  so 
that  the  tendency  to  late  hours  and  to 
dissipation  is  largely  diminished.” 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  obvious 
to  every  one.  Of  course  we  deplore  the 
brutal  features  which  characterize  many 
of  our  collegiate  football  games.  But 
we  think  that  university  sports,  even 
those  in  which  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger, are  very  beneficial  to  young  men, 
and  develop  manliness  and  physical 
courage.  Education,  to  be  complete, 
must  include  the  physical,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  man.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
wreck  a student’s  health,  and  to  send 
him  out  broken  down,  and  incapable 
physically  of  taking  up  the  work  which 
ne  had  hoped  to  accomplish  in  later  life. 
To  avert  this  is  the  purpose  of  college 
athletics.  All  who  have  opportunities  of 
judging,  must  acknowledge  that  in  all 
colleges  the  students  who  participate  in 
active  outdoor  exercises  and  manly 
sports,  are,  all  things  else  being  equal, 
superior  to,  and  rank  higher  in  their 
classes,  than  those  of  altogether  seden- 
tary habits,  and  who  are  indifferent  to 
physical  culture.  By  the  system  of  col- 
lege athletics,  as  ably  set  forth  by  Albert 
Tyler,  the  student  of  to-day  is  taught  to 
realize  that  an  essential  element  of 
success  is  “a  sound  mind  in  a healthy 
body.” 

The  June  Fortnightly  Review  is  a fine 
number.  The  Queen’s  Jubilee  naturally 
suggested  articles  bearing  on  the  pro- 
gress made  during  her  reign.  A sym- 


posium, consisting  of  four  papers,  will  be 
round  of  much  interest:  “ Literature  in 
the  Victorian  Era”;  “ Postal  and  Tele- 
graphic Progress  Under  Queen  Victoria”; 
“ Agriculture  During  the  Queen  s Reign”; 
“The  Colonial  Empire  of  1837.”  Tbe 
other  contributions  in  this  number  touch 
on  imperial  politics,  Germany  and  the 
recent  Greek  and  Turkish  war. 

The  June  London  Month  gives  a tell- 
ing resume  of  the  change  that  sixty  years 
have  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  England.  The  progress  of 
Catholicity  has  been  remarkable  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  As  the  writer  in 
The  Month  informs  us,  there  are  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  170  archiepiscopal  or 
episcopal  sees,  scattered  over  the  wide 
domain  of  England’s  supremacy,  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  1837  there 
were  in  the  British  Colonies  thirteen 
bishoprics;  now  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirteen,  including  prefectures  apos- 
tolic. Verily,  here  is  the  finger  of 
God! 

The  Forum  for  June  has  an  article,  by 
the  historian,  Henry  Harrisse,  in  answer 
to  the  question:  “ When  did  Cabot  Dis- 
cover North  America?”  It  is  scholarly, 
and  so  far  as  the  subject  permits,  quite 
clear.  Other  good  papers  in  this  num- 
ber are,  Doctor  G.  F.  Snrady’s  “ A Prop- 
agator of  Pauperism:  the  Dispensary 
“American  Excavations  in  Greece: 
Plataia  and  Eretria  ” ; and  “ The  Case 
of  Captain  Dreyfus,”  the  French  officer, 
who  a few  years  ago  was  degraded  and 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  • treason. 
The  writer,  under  the  name  of  Vindex, 
is  a champion  of  the  condemned  soldier, 
and  claims  that  an  outrage  has  been  per- 
petrated on  an  innocent  man.  Such 
things  have  occurred,  and  will  occur,  so 
long  as  many  Christians  are  ignorant  of 
the  pagan’s  maxim:  “hear  the  other 
side.’' 

The  Westminster  Revriew  for  June  con- 
tains the  series  on  “ History  as  Told  in 
the  Cave  Deposits  of  the  Ardennes.” 
Consistently  with  its  radical  principles. 
The  Westminster  does  not  discuss  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  beyond  a scant  and  curt 
reference  to  her  as  an  imperial  editor—  a 
title  conferred  on  the  queen  by  Mr.  Stead. 
The  Westminster , like  most  sensible 
people,  is  not  greatly  impressed  by  the 
queen’s  achievements,  because  there  is  so 
little  that  can  be  ascribed  to  her  influ- 
ence, and  less  to  her  power. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATION  OF  ST.  CATHERINE 

DE  RICCI, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  WORK  OF  SPIRITUAL  RETREATS. 

A Dominican  Tertiary. 

H. 

AGGREGATION — ORGANIZATION — DEVELOPMENT. 

n September,  1887,  Mother  de  Ricci  and 
her  companion  returned  from  Europe. 
They  found  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a 
true  religious  spirit  abounding  in  the -new 
monastery,  as  it  had  ever  abounded  in 
more  humble  abodes. 

While  the  foundress1  early  studies  of 
Dominican  life  had  been  of  immense 
help  in  building  up  an  institute  under 
Dominican  rule,  they  were  far  exceeded  by  those  of  this  later 
visit.  As  a Religious,  entrance  had  been  permitted  her  within  the 
enclosure  of  many  a monastery  rich  in  tradition,  faithful  in  prac- 
tice. She  had  met  upon  this  visit,  for  the  first  time,  the  Religious 
of  Marie  Reparatricey  another  Congregation  founded  for  and  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  spiritual  retreats.  In  their  houses  she  had 
given  yet  further  study  to  the  beloved  mission  for  spiritualizing 
the  lives  of  women  of  the  world.  Thus  equipped,  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  internal  organization  of  her  work. 

Two  months  after  her  return,  November  22,  Bishop  McNeirny 
visited  the  convent,  presided  at  the  assembly  of  the  Sisters,  ap- 
pointed a sub-Prioress  and  a Novice  Mistress,  and  formed  the 
Council.  Early  in  the  year  1889,  he  appealed  to  the  Father-Gen- 
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eral  for  the  aggregation  of  the  Albany  foundation  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  Order,  as  a Congregation  of  the  Third  Order  Regular. 
By  an  early  mail  the  desired  papers  were  received,  accompanied 
by  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Father-General  expressive  of  in- 
terest and  encouragement. 

/ft? 
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' Rome,  March  14th,  1889. 

Reverend  Mother  Superior:— It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  I have 
perused  your  letters,  as  well  as  the  one  which  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  had  the 
kindness  to  address  me.  I should  wish  to  have  the  time  necessary  to  answer 
you  at  length,  but  as  I am  overwhelmed  with  occupations,  I am  obliged  to  say 
only  that  you  will  receive,  together  with  this  note,  the  document  of  aggregation 
of  your  Congregation  to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

I beg  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consign  to  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  the  en- 
closed letter  which  I address  to  him. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  you  have  obtained  in  your  under- 
taking, and  in  order  to  encourage  you  more  to  pursue  it  courageously,  I give 
to  you  and  all  the  Sisters  of  your  Congregation  the  blessing  of  St.  Dominic,  in 
which  I remain, 

Your  Brother  Joseph  Maria  Larroca, 

General  of  the  Friars  Preachers . 

Early  in  the  foundation  the  Bishop  had  obtained  from  one  of 
the  oldest  Dominican  convents  in  Europe,  the  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions and  the  Customs  Book,  which  had  been  tested  by  time,  and 
had  obtained  the  full  approval  of  the  Holy  See.  These  have 
been,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  and  the  solid  material  used  in 
building  up  the  Constitutions  and  Customs  of  the  new  Institute. 

In  1889,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  hierarchy,  and  in  gratitude  for  all  God’s 
blessings  to  America,  the  Congregation  solemnly,  with  the 
Bishop’s  approval,  blended  thanksgiving  with  adoration  and  rep- 
aration, in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  their  daily  lives.  Upon  the 
third  Sunday  of  every  month  the  Exposition  and  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  specially  in  thanksgiving;  a decade 
of  the  Rosary  is  offered  in  gratitude  by  each  Sister  daily,  thus 
making  two  entire  Rosaries  of  thanksgiving  eveiy  day;  every 
Thursday  Holy  Communion  is  offered  in  thanksgiving  by  the 
entire  Community. 

April  13,  1890,  was  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  glorious  patroness  of  the  Congregation,  St.  Cath- 
erine de  Ricci.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  and  in  grati- 
tude for  special  marks  of  the  saint’s  intercession,  with  the 
Bishop’s  sanction,  the  Sisters  erected  a shrine  in  her  honor. 

Under  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  side  chapel, 
rests  a beautiful  waxen  image  of  the  saint,  clothed  in  the  full 
Dominican  Habit,  and  marked  in  hands  and  feet  with  the  sacred 
stigmata.  The  precious  relic  of  the  saint,  brought  from  Prato,  is 
within  the  folds  of  the  Habit.  Through  the  glass  the  image  is 
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fully  visible.  A piece  of  the  relic  is  preserved  in  a portable 
reliquary,  and  is  used  for  the  public  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
which  takes  place  every  Sunday,  Friday,  and  feast  day,  after 
Benediction.  Every  month  a novena  is  made  by  the  entire  Com- 
munity for  all  the  intentions  which  have  been  recommended  to 
her  intercession.  Many  of  these  intentions  are  sent  from  a dis- 
tance. While  physical  relief  has  been  given,  and  many  and 
varied  spiritual  favors,  yet  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  saint's  in- 
tercession has  been  specially  efficacious  when  invoked  for  the 
reformation  of  drunkards. 

Nearly  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  work,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  March  25,  1890,  Mother  de  Ricci  pro- 
nounced her  perpetual  vows.  The  Bishop  officiated  and  preached. 

Some  months  previously  a noteworthy  event  had  taken  place 
in  the  convent,  the  baptism  of  Mrs.  Mclntire,  Mother  de  Ricci’s 
maternal  grandmother.  At  the  age  of  ninety-five,  but  with  the 
full  possession  of  every  mental  faculty,  she  had  asked  to  be  re- 
ceived iqto  the  Church.  She  had  been  Mother  de  Ricci’s  spon- 
sor, forty  years  before,  in  the  Episcopal  Church;  Mother  de 
Ricci  now  stood  sponsor  for  her.  She  lived,  happy  as  a child, 
for  three  months,  and  died  calmly  on  the  23d  of  January,  1890. 
After  the  ceremony  of  her  baptism  she  turned  towards  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  “ I hoped 
that  she  would  come  into  the  Church  with  me;  but  I could  not 
wait  for  her.”  It  was  only  after  a painful  struggle,  a long  period 
of  intellectual  research,  followed  by  one  of  humble  prayer  for 
light,  that  Mrs.  Smith  received  the  gift  of  faith.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-two  she  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  She  had 
never  been  baptized  previously  in  any  Church.  February  13, 1891, 
the  feast  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  Bishop  McNeirny  administered 
to  her  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  in  the  convent  chapel,  im- 
mediately after  he  had  received  the  perpetual  vows  of  her 
youngest  daughter.  Just  here  in  passing  we  would  say  that  her 
two  other  daughters  became  Catholics,  and  two  sons.  One  son 
remains  yet  outside  the  fold. 

In  1891  the  first  branch  house  was  established,  in  Saratoga, 
N.  Y It  was  founded  in  poverty  and  trust  in  God.  The  Sisters 
attached  to  this  house  have  never  gone  out  to  solicit  alms.  If 
the  inner  history  of  this  humble  little  sanctuary  were  known,  its 
place  would  be  with  those  of  the  early  days  of  the  Order,  so 
striking  and  so  minute  have  been  the  marks  of  God’s  providence 
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in  temporal  things.  Many  a time  has  a want  been  felt  which  the 
Community  could  not  supply,  but  which  was  carried  only  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  It  grew  to  be  no  surprise  to  hear  the  door-bell 
ring,  and  to  find  some  kind  person  standing  on  the  threshold 
with  the  material  supplies  needed,  or  money  which  would  pur- 
chase them. 

Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  without  Exposition  reg- 
ularly, is  faithfully  kept  on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  The  active 
work  is  the  same  as  in  Albany.  Throughout  the  Summer,  ladies 
who  desire  to  spend  some  time  near  the  health-giving  springs, 
and  yet  do  not  desire  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  the 
fashionable  resort,  may  obtain  hospitality  at  the  convent.  But 
as  the  accommodations  are  limited,  one  needs  to  apply  early  for 
the  privilege.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers,  who  have  a novitiate 
house  in  Saratoga,  have  been  generous  in  service  to  the  little 
Community. 

The  seal  adopted  for  the  Congregation  is  the  Dominican  Coat- 
of-Arms,  with  the  motto  of  the  Order,  Veritas,  above,  and  the 
word  Reparation,  beneath,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  oval  formed 
by  the  words:  Congregation  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 


work  of  the  congregation. 

The  mission  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Catherine  de  Ricci  is  twofold:  (a)  To  fulfil  the  first  great  pre- 
cept of  charity,  the  love  of  God,  by  means  of  the  Dominican  life 
of  prayer  and  penance,  with  frequent  Exposition  and  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  thus  aiming  to  become  souls  of  “ ad- 
oration, reparation,  and  thanksgiving  ” ; (t>)  To  fulfil  the  second 
precept  of  charity,  love  of  the  neighbor,  through  the  work  of 
spiritual  retreats,  thus  becoming  useful  to  souls  in  the  world. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  “ Work  of  Retreats  ” falls  the 
use  of  all  means  by  which  religious  instruction  may  be  given  by 
women:  individual  retreats,  retreats  in  bands,  reading  circles, 
bible  classes,  meetings  of  Dominican  Tertiaries,  associates  of  the 
Perpetual  Rosary,  Children  of  Mary  and  Angel  Guardian  socie- 
ties, meetings  of  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  Christian  doctrine 
and  catechism  classes,  the  preparation  of  children  tor  the  sac- 
raments, the  instruction  of  non-Catholics  for  reception  into  the 
Church,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  varied  main  work,  there 
is  that  entailed  by  extending  hospitality  for  a few  weeks, 
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even  longer,  to  those  in  delicate  health.  The  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  calm  is  not  only  helpful  to  health  of  soul,  but  often  to 
bodily  health.  The  virtue  of  hospitality  is  exercised  likewise 
towards  travellers.  They  may  find  a welcome  at  the  Monastery 
of  Retreat,  presupposing,  in  the  case  of  strangers,  that  creden- 
tials are  furnished.  In  the  case  of  all,  application  should  be 
made  previously  to  the  time  of  arrival.  This  is  a branch  of  the 
work  in  a special  way  in  keeping  with  the  conventual  life  of 
older  times.  Those  who  come  from  out  of  town  to  make  noven- 
as  to  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci  may  likewise  remain  at  the  monas- 
tery during  those  days. 

The  daily  life  of  the  Sisters  is  as  follows:  4.55,  rise;  5.20, 

repair  to  choir  for  Angelus,  morning  prayer,  and  meditation; 
6.20,  arrange  cells  (each  Sister  is  assigned  a separate  cell);  6.40, 
Prime  and  Terce,  in  choir;  7,  Mass;  7.45,  breakfast;  8 to  II,  work 
or  study;  1 1. 10,  Sext  and  None,  in  choir;  1 1.30,  dinner;  12  to  1, 
recreation;  1 to  2,  work  or  study  in  cell,  solemn  silence;  2,  Ros- 
ary, in  choir;  2.15  to  4. 30,  work  or  study;  4.30,  spiritual  reading, 
in  community  room;  5,  Vespers  and  Compline,  Salve  Regina, 
(procession);  5.30,  meditation;  6,  supper;  7,  Matins  and  Lauds, 
in  choir;  7.30  to  8.30,  recreation;  8.30,  night  prayers;  9,  retire  to 
cells;  solemn  silence  till  after  Prime  of  the  next  day.  On  all 
days  when  Benediction  is  given,  the  time  of  the  afternoon  devo- 
tions is  advanced  a half  hour.  On  Exposition  days  the  Sisters 
replace  one  another  every  half  hour  in  adoration. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  eve  of  every  First  Friday* 
are  especially  days  of  corporal  penance. 

As  to  the  exercises  arranged  for  those  who  come  to  the  con- 
vent for  the  purpose  of  making  retreats,  they  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  their  duration;  those  of  one,  five  or  eight  days, 
are  either  an  abridgment  or  a development  of  those  here  given 
for  a three  days’  retreat.  They  are  chosen  always  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  and  comprehension  of  the  retreat- 
ants  : 

Evening  Before  Retreat : Examination  of  conscience  and  preparation. 

First  Day : Meditation  and  examination  upon  general  duties  to  God,  self, 
and  the  neighbor. 

Second  Day : Meditation  and  examination  upon  the  commandments. 

Third  Day : Meditation  and  examination  upon  the  deadly  sins,  duties  ot 
one’s  station  in  life,  and  sins  of  omission.  Resolutions  of  amendment  and  of 
perseverance. 

The  Sister  assigned  to  the  duty  carries  the  retreatant  through 
all  the  exercises. 

The  meditations  and  examens  are  previously  prepared  for  all 
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needs  and  stations  in  life,  and  are  drawn  freely  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  writings  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Ven.  Louis  of  Granada,  and  various  sources,  conducive 
to  the  perfection  of  women  of  the  world. 

The  retreats  are  open  to  women  of  all  stations  and  occupations. 
Necessarily,  there  is  a prohibition  made  regarding  those  whose 
lives  need  the  kind  of  reformation  effected  by  the  ministration 
of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

While  Mother  de  Ricci’s  heart  led  her  even  to  excess  of  gen- 
erosity in  dealing  with  those  without  means,  yet  her  very  voca- 
tion caused  her  to  consider  deeply  the  needs  of  those  in  so-called 
“ better  circumstances.”  To  one  who  had  criticised  her  for  this, 
taking  it  as  an  indication  of  a leaning  on  her  part  towards  those 
in  “ better  circumstances,”  rather  than  towards  the  poor,  she  re- 
plied: “ It  is  not  so;  I do  love  as  dearly  to  work  for  the  poor,  but 
how  could  I resolve  to  work  only  for  them,  when  my  Divine 
Master  Himself  has  declared  that  it  is  harder  for  a rich  man  to 
get  to  Heaven,  than  for  a poor  man?  ” 

Many  of  the  monthly  retreats  are  for  the  circles  and  societies 
attached  to  the  house.  The  band  making  the  retreat  gathers  at 
the  convent  Saturday  evening,  and  remains  till  after  Benediction, 
5 p.  m.,  Sunday.  Retreat  bands  have  come  from  Troy,  Cohoes, 
Hudson,  and  other  places.  Various  circles  and  classes  are  em- 
braced within  the  retreat  work. 

Weekly. — Bible  Class  Annex;  Sunday-school  teachers;  Christian  wives 
and  mothers;  Catechism,  young  girls  ; Christian  Doctrine,  young  ladies  ; 
Catechism,  juniors;  Reading  Circle,  normal  students. 

Semi-Monthly. — Bible  Class,  young  ladies,  third  and  fourth  Sundays, 
3 P-  m. 

Monthly. — Christian  Doctrine,  young  ladies  from  Troy,  first  Sunday, 
3 P.  M.  Angel  Guardians’  Sodality,  young  girls,  third  Sunday,  3 P.  M.  Do- 
minican Tertiaries,  third  Sunday,  7 p.  M.  Children  of  Mary,  young  ladies, 
fourth  Sunday,  3.30  P.  M.  Monthly  Retreat,  second  Sunday,  all  day.  Open 
to  all  Children  of  Mary. 

Quarterly. — Zelators  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  third  Sunday  of  March, 
June,  September,  December. 

General. — Private  retreats  of  varied  duration,  at  any  time.  Instructions 
for  the  Sacraments,  for  Catholic  adults  and  children,  and  instruction  in  the  faith, 
to  non-Catholics,  at  any  time.  Spiritual  Reading  and  Instruction  in  the  Home t 
twice  a week.  Those  who  come  to  the  Home  are  requested  to  approach  the 
Sacraments  at  least  once  a month. 

Each  is  in  charge  of  a Sister,  who  makes  a careful  study,  pre- 
viously, of  the  matter  to  be  considered  at  each  meeting. 
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The  convent  circulating  library  is  open  to  all  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Friday  afternoons. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

The  monastery  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Cath- 
erine de  Ricci,  is  within  the  confines  of  the  new  parish  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Hanlon,  has  al- 
ways been  a most  kind  and  devoted  friend  to  the  Sisters. 

The  monastery  is  built  of  brick  with  grey-stone  trimmings. 
The  land  extends  one  hundred  feet  on  Madison  avenue,  and  two 
hundred  feet  back.  The  main  building  lies  fifty  feet  front  and 
seventy-five  feet  deep.  From  one  side  a tower  arises  in  the  front, 
while  a wing  twenty-five  feet  wide  extends  from  the  rear,  giving 
a main  depth  to  that  side  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

The  first  floor  embraces  the  chapel  for  the  laity,  with  side 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  containing  the  shrine  of  St. 
Catherine  de  Ricci;  the  Sisters’  choir,  community  room,  refect- 
ory, offices,  and  parlor  in  which  guests  are  received  at  their  en- 
trance; kitchen  and  laundry. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  retreat  work.  It  embraces 
a library,  parlors,  refectories,  sleeping  apartments,  oratory,  and 
a tribune  overlooking  the  chapel. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  cells  of  the  Sisters,  and  their  in 
firmary.  Totally  separated  from  the  Sisters’  portion  are  the  par- 
lor, refectory,  and  part  of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  “ Home.” 

The  fourth  floor  embraces  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  St.  Joseph’s 
Tower,  sleeping  rooms  of  the  “ Home,”  and  totally  separated 
from  these,  other  cells  for  the  Sisters. 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall  is  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  the  Tertiaries  of  the  Outer  World,  who  here  hold 
their  monthly  meetings.  It  contains  two  beautiful  statues,  one 
of  our  Lady,  and  one,  life-size,  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  whom 
the  Hall  is  dedicated.  It  is  also  used  by  the  Children  of  Mary, 
and  all  large  gatherings. 

St.  Joseph’s  Tower  contains  a life-size  statue  of  the  saint.  The 
Sisters  make  “ a pilgrimage  ” there  once  a month,  in  thanksgiv- 
ing for  temporal  favors  received  through  his  intercession,  notably 
for  that  of  five  thousand  dollars,  recorded  elsewhere. 

The  “ Home  ” is  assigned  to  the  use  of  a few  devout  women 
who  have  chosen  to  live  there,  and  is  also  open  to  those  who 
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may  be  out  of  employment,  and  may  desire  a temporary  abode 
with  spiritual  privileges. 

In  1890,  the  Community  purchased  the  lot  of  land  adjoining 
the  convent  ground  on  Madison  avenue.  The  small  brick 
house  standing  thereon  has  been  utilized  as  a dwelling  for  the 
resident  chaplain  and  visiting  priests.  The  chaplaincy  has  been 
held  for  a number  of  years  by  a devoted  secular  priest,  Rev.  Fer- 
dinand Pinoau. 

The  Sisters  have  a spacious  garden;  totally  separate  from  this 
is  the  garden  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  retreatants. 


SISTER  LUCY  OF  NARNI,  O P. 

The  Community,  which  now  numbers  thirty-three,  met  with  but 
one  death  before  that  of  its  foundress.  It  was  that  of  Sister  Lucy 
of  Narni,  a valuable  subject,  from  her  adaptability  to  the  work 
and  her  musical  talent. 

Louise  Geraldine  Nagle  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  Na- 
gles as  did  the  holy  and  celebrated  Nano  Nagle,  foundress  of 
the  Irish  Presentation  Nuns.  She  was  a woman  of  much  experi- 
ence of  life  when  she  first  met  the  Dominicans  of  Albany,  to 
whom  she  was  recommended  by  Rev.  Father  Plessis,  a Domini- 
can of  St.  Hyacinth,  Canada.  Mother  de  Ricci  had  prayed  from 
the  beginning  for  a subject  musically  gifted.  Her  spiritual  de- 
sire for  the  more  perfect  rendering  of  choral  duty  prompted  this, 
as  well  as  that  attraction  to  devotional  music  which  had  been  her 
first  leading  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Miss  Nagle,  strangely, 
reached  the  convent  for  the  first  time  the  eve  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, 1890,  the  night  before  Mother  de  Ricci  made  her  perpetual 
vows. 

“ Miss  Nagle,  you  have  come  just  in  time  to  sing  for  my  pro- 
fession,” was  her  greeting. 

Her  exquisite  rendering  of  the  solemn  music  added  new  devo- 
tion to  the  touching  ceremony  then  taking  place  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Congregation.  She  did  not  enter  until  a year  and  a 
half  later.  On  his  return  from  preaching  the  Lent  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York,  Father  Plessis  stopped  at  the 
convent,  and  gave  her  the  Habit,  April  22,  1892.  She  was  taken 
sick  the  following  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  made  her  profession 
on  what  every  one  but  herself  thought  was  her  death-bed.  She 
said  often: 

“ Mother,  I am  not  dying;  I shall  not  die  till  you  are  in  a 
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house  ever  so  much  more  like  a convent  than  this.”  She  was 
then  in  Saratoga. 

After  her  profession,  a prolongation  of  life  rather  than  a res- 
toration of  health  seemed  given  to  her.  She  took  up  her  work 
with  her  accustomed  zeal.  Though  in  consumption,  she  lost 
neither  her  exquisite  voice,  nor  her  power  of  using  it,  till  the  final 
prostration  came.  She  sang  for  the  last  time  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  1893.  The  next  day  she  devoted  herself  with  ardor 
to  a garden  party,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent.  At  that 
time  the  Saratoga  house  was  greatly  in  want  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  On  that  day,  the  sixteenth,  she  prayed  fervently  and 
with  intense  faith  for  the  welfare  of  the  Saratoga  foundation. 
She  then  laid  before  God  the  pressing  need,  and  offered  in  re- 
turn for  the  amount  of  money  required,  to  bear  any  suffering  He 
might  be  pleased  to  send  her.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the 
full  amount  was  realized  that  day  at  the  garden  party.  Three 
days  after,  she  was  prostrated,  and  on  the  22d,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  last  sacraments.  She  lingered  seven 
weeks,  in  intense  suffering,  watched  night  and  day.  But  all  was 
borne  freely,  lovingly,  and  uplifted  in  gratitude.  Her  trusting 
love  and  her  resignation  were  beautiful  to  see.  She  retained 
consciousness  till  the  last.  When  the  infirmarian  said  to  her, 
“ You  must  not  die  till  Saturday/'  that  being  our  Lady's  day,  she 
replied:  “Just  when  God  wills." 

The  end  came,  October  11,  1893.  Her  predictions  regarding 
her  death,  previously  mentioned,  were  realized  in  both  particu- 
lars. She  died  in  the  present  little  convent,  Saratoga. 

The  Community  will  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
tireless  ministry  of  Fathers  Wisscl  and  Wynn,  of  the  Redemptor- 
ist  Community  of  Saratoga,  during  the  trial  of  their  first  visitation 
by  death. 


DEATH  OF  MOTHER  DE  RICCI. 

Although  Mother  de  Ricci  reached  home  from  Europe  in 
1887,  much  improved  in  health,  and  labored  indefatigably  after- 
wards, still  it  was  visible  to  all  that  thenceforth,  it  was  spiritual 
zeal  and  concentrated  nerve  force  which  formed  her  well-spring 
of  action.  She  had  a sanguine  temperament,  a buoyant  nature; 
a soul  that  made  of  every  suffering,  trial,  and  obstacle,  a step- 
ping-stone to  Heaven.  To  quote  from  the  letter  of  him  who  had 
received  her  into  the  Church,  “ she  was  a woman  of  rare  fidelitv 
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and  unwavering  hope.”  She  was  endowed  with  that  rare  kind 
of  spirituality  which  is  a perfect  blending  of  emotion  and 
strength.  But  she  had  a tender,  loving,  clinging  woman’s  heart. 
She  was  intensely  fond  of  this  Religious,  who  seemed  given  in 
direct  answer  to  her  prayer  for  a musician  who  was  so  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  so  able  in  mind  and  soul  to  carry  it  on. 
Her  resignation  was  perfect,  but  she  could  not  prevent  the  phys- 
ical suffering  this  death  caused  her.  Sick  herself  in  Albany  at 
the  time,  the  news  was  to  her  a doubly  painful  shock. 

Not  three  months  had  elapsed  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
bid  the  last  earthly  farewell  to  her  mother,  so  dearly  loved,  and 
won  to  the  faith  by  many  pleadings  and  sacrifices.  She  died  at 
the  Saratoga  convent,  January  I,  1894. 

The  next  day  brought  the  supreme  blow  to  her  as  spiritual 
child  and  foundress,  the  death  of  Bishop  McNeirny,  who  de- 
parted this  life  January  2,  1894,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  episcopal  consecration.  He 
had  been  a kind  father,  a sympathetic,  devoted  friend.  He  had 
not  pushed  the  work  into  broad  fields,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  fos- 
tered its  interior  life,  believing  that  a fruitful  apostolate  depend- 
ed upon  a deep  sowing,  a faithful  culture,  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  religious  life. 

That  her  spirit  supported  these  bereavements  heroically,  was 
but  an  added  reason  why  they  told  upon  her  physically.  Con- 
sumption, long  held  in  abeyance,  conquered  at  last.  A hemor- 
rhage prostrated  her,  February  6,  1894.  She  arose  in  May,  only 
to  go  to  Saratoga  to  die.  “ I shall  not  ask  to  go  there,”  she 
said  to  the  superioress  of  Saratoga  who  was  visiting  her,  “ lest  it 
may  not  be  God’s  will.  But  I would  love  to  go  there,  because 
you  are  all  so  much  poorer  there  than  we  are  here.” 

The  physicians  were  consulted,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  house; 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  do  no  good,  and  that  it  might  do  no 
harm,  physically,  while  it  would  certainly  be  a comfort  to  her, 
spiritually.  At  the  time  she  was  passing  through  a terrible  trial, 
that  scorching,  racking  dread  of  death  that  purifies  so  many  souls 
who  have  done  great  things  for  God.  She  “ dreaded  going  to 
God  with  empty  hands.”  When  assured  by  her  sister  that  this 
w*as  a temptation  to  destroy  her  soul’s  peace,  she  grew  more 
tranquil. 

The  brief  journey  was  a trial  to  her,  but  she  endured  it  well. 
How  glad  she  was  to  reach  the  “ poor  little  convent  of  Saratoga!  ” 
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Father  Wissel,  the  superior  of  the  Redemptorist  house,  was 
there.  He  had  always  been  a devoted  friend;  he  came  to  see 
her  at  once.  She  made  her  confession  to  him.  His  was  the 
God-allotted  word  of  light  that  was  to  illumine  the  dark  road  to 
which  she  was  fast  tending.  She  came  forth  from  that  interview 
in  perfect  soul-peace.  Her  last  days  were  a tranquil  waiting  for 
the  final  call.  There  was  no  desire  to  live  longer  in  order  to  la- 
bor more.  She  felt  that  her  allotted  part  was  done;  that  the 
work  needed  that  she  should  go.  She  could  not  repress  the 
words  of  the  Divine  Master  that  seemed  without  her  bidding  to 
rise  to  her  lips: 

“ You  know,  that  * if  I not,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you.’  ” 

In  spirit  she  placed  herself  in  the  last  place  in  the  Community* 
and  gave  touching  marks  of  humility  and  obedience.  When 
asked  by  her  sister  if  she  “ wanted  to  go  to  God  to-day/*  she  re- 
plied, “ just  as  God  wills.’*  To  the  infirmarian  the  answer  was 
touching.  On  the  same  spot,  dying  of  the  same  disease,  Sister 
Lucy  had  given  the  same  question  the  reply  so  similar:  “Just 
when  God  wills.” 

“ Mother,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Sisters?”  the  su- 
perioress of  Saratoga  asked  her,  when  the  last  was  near. 

“Tell  them  I love  them,  and  want  them  to  be  saints,”  was  her 
reply;  then  she  blessed  them.  Conscious  to  the  end,  “Jesus” 
was  the  last  word  she  uttered.  She  lived  but  a week  after  reach- 
ing Saratoga.  Her  death  took  place  May  24,  1894,  on  the  Sun- 
day within  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  She  was  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  her  Congregation  had  just  entered  upon  the 
fifteenth  year  of  its  existence. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  pay  a word  of  tribute  to  two  de- 
voted physicians  of  Albany,  men  not  of  the  faith,  for  their  long 
and  devoted  service  to  the  Community  in  the  person  of  its  belov- 
ed foundress.  They  were  Doctor  E.  D.  Jones,  and  his  son,  Doc- 
tor Charles,  both  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  the  treatment  of 
which  was  always  more  beneficial  to  her  than  allopathy,  followed 
by  the  equally  devoted  convent  physician. 

After  Mother  de  Ricci’s  death  the  Congregation  remained  in 
charge  of  the  sub-prioress  until  the  feast  of  our  Lady’s  Nativity,  , 
September  8,  the  election  being  postponed  till  then  in  order  to 
fix  it  upon  the  day  assigned  for  that  event  in  Dominican  houses. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Burke  presided  upon  the  occasion,  which  was 
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the  first  upon  which  the  election  had  been  made  by  schedule. 
The  result  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Mother  M. 


MOTHER  M.  LOYOLA,  O.  P., 

Present  Prioress. 

Loyola  of  Jesus.  Many  of  the  active  works  of  the  house,  long 
considered,  and  even  outlined  by  the  foundress,  did  not  reach 
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realization  till  after  her  death.  She  had  always  felt  that  it 
would  be  so. 


SOME  FRIENDS. 

With  the  names  of  Bishop  McNeirny  of  the  past,  and  Bishop 
Burke,  of  the  present  days,  and  those  of  the  priests  mentioned 
as  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  work,  yet  a few  other 
names  will  be  written  in  the  list  of  benefactors.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Gabriels,  as  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  was  a 
staunch  and  tireless  friend  from  the  day  of  the  foundress’  first 
meeting  with  Bishop  McNeirny,  under  the  seminary  roof.  As 
Bishop  of  Ogdensburgh,  heart  interest  is  still  given  to  the  Con- 
gregation. More  than  this;  upon  hearing  of  Mother  de  Ricci’s 
death,  he  immediately  made  several  hours’  journey  to  impart  to 
her  spiritual  children  in  their  sorrow  the  comfort  of  his  presence, 
welcomed  as  that  of  a cherished  father.  It  was  he  who  celebrat- 
ed her  Month’s  Mind  Mass  in  the  Albany  cathedral.  The  sermon 
on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Walsh,  of  Troy. 

The  Congregation  was  but  ten  days  in  existence  when  it  was 
visited  by  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  church,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  now 
Monsignor  Dugast.  The  interest  then  expressed  developed  into 
a sincere  and  enduring  friendship. 

The  first  retreat  ever  preached  to  the  Congregation  was  given 
by  a Dominican  Father  of  the  province  of  France,  during  the 
struggling  days  in  West  Troy.  The  interest  of  the  Fathers  of 
this  province  has  not  ceased. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  then  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  preached  at  . 
the  first  ceremony  of  reception  of  the  Habit  in  Albany  City. 
The  novice  then  clothed  was  Mother  de  Ricci’s  sister,  previously 
mentioned.  He  chose  as  the  keynote  of  his  discourse  the  beau- 
tiful scriptural  story  of  Ruth  and  Noemi,  so  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  From  that  time  dates  his  special  interest  in  the  work. 
Although  now  pastor  of  a large  and  important  parish  in  Troy, 
he  gives  a practical  proof  of  personal  devotion  in  filling  gladly 
and  zealously  the  office  of  regular  confessor  for  the  Community 
at  Albany. 

When  death  called  Rev.  J.  V.  Reisdorf,  O.  P„  to  early  reward, 
it  removed  from  earth  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the 
Congregation.  The  work  of  retreats,  new  in  this  country,  and 
often  underestimated  in  its  value  to  souls,  appealed  strongly  to 
him.  In  Europe  he  had  seen  its  helpful  results  among  all  classes,. 
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hence,  in  every  way  possible  he  lent  himself  to  its  development 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Congregation  lies  under  deep  obligations  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  who  has  generously  responded 
to  many  calls  made  upon  him  in  propagating  devotion  to  its  be- 
loved patroness,  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  by  preaching  retreats, 
and  in  literary  ways. 

Ever  grateful  to  all  who  have  aided  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
ways,  the  Congregation  yet  stands  as  the  work  of  a woman  who 
prized  human  friendships  as  few  women  are  gifted  to  prize  them, 
and  yet  lived  and  labored  and  endured  in  the  sweetness  and 
strength  of  the  One  Divine  Friend. 


MY  BEADS. 

Marcella  A.  Fitzgerald. 

|i=^\urple,  the  purple  of  grapes  when  the  Autumn 
Flushes  their  cheeks  with  bloom, 

Blending  as  only  the  pencil  of  Nature 
Can  blend  the  light  and  the  gloom 
Of  Spring's  rare  glow  with  the  fervor  of  Summer, 
And  Autumn’s  splendor  replete 
With  the  garnered  beauties  of  rounded  seasons, 
Making  the  picture  complete. 

They  He  in  my  clasp,  silver-stemmed — glowing 
With  the  fulness  of  ruby  wine, 

Pressed  from  the  vintage  of  graces  growing 
In  the  garden  of  Love  Divine. 

Rosary  Beads!  thrice  eloquent  pleaders 
In  the  cause  of  the  holy  souls 
Bound  in  the  flames,  and  calling,  calling 
To  us  as  each  moment  rolls. 

Past  on  the  flood  to  Time’s  restless  ocean, 

Blest  Beads  fond  lips  shall  tell 
On  you,  sweet  Aves,  that  souls  rejoicing 
Heaven’s  song  of  praise  may  swell. 

And  these  purple  grapes  of  our  Lady's  vineyard 
The  wine  of  life  distill, 

For  lips  long  parched  in  Love's  fiery  prison 
To  rise  and  quaff  their  fill. 
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MY  OLD  GRAY  PLAID 
Saha  Trainer  Smith. 

is  a long  time  since  the  war.  There  are 
two  generations  who  never  heard  the  sound 
of  cannon  echoing  through  their  dreams, 
never,  even  as  babies,  slept  while  we  talked 
across  them  of  blood  and  death  and  separa- 
tion and  soldiers,  all  in  one  breath.  They 
were  born  after  the  war.  They  are  as  we  were 
before  that  fateful  April  day,  when  we  com- 
menced to  hear  of  guns  and  forts,  troops  and 
commissions,  volunteers  and  ambulances, 
repulses,  ambuscades,  attacks,  victories, — 
the  many,  many  things  which  came  out  of 
history  and  romance,  and  took  possession  of 
our  own  daily  life,  waking  us  at  dawn,  and 
lulling  us  to  uneasy  slumbers  at  midnight.  They  listen  to  our 
allusions  as  we  listened  to  our  grandmothers.  They  read  our 
“ war  articles  ” (when  they  read  them  at  all)  half  incredulous, 
half  bored,  wholly  uncomprehending,  as  we  read  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  For,  when  a thing  occurred  in 
the  times  before  one’s  birth,  so  far  as  any  real  live  interest  we 
have  in  it,  it  might  as  well  have  happened  five  hundred  years  ago 
as  fifty.  It  only  counts  in  a story. 

I have  a story  to  tell;  true,  at  that,  and  non-partisan,  for  1 can 
tell  it  without  taking  sides,  just  as  a womans  live  in  the  midst 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  show  God’s  mercy  to  all  on  either 
hand.  I was  a widow  before  the  war,  and  I had  gone  with  my 
little  ones  to  live  among  the  mountains  of  Maryland  for  my  health. 
I owned  a small  country  house  just  where  the  swell  of  an  upland 
valley  became  unmistakable,  miles  from  any  railroad,  and  miles 
upon  miles  from  a city.  The  house  was  long,  low,  and  irregular, 
with  a porch  (and  sometimes  two)  for  every  room  in  it.  From 
its  windows  we  could  look  up  through  the  overhanging  pines  to 
the  rugged  mountain  crest,  and  the  sighs  of  the  mountain  wind, 
the  slipping  and  grinding  of  the  mountain  snow  thrilled  me  in 
the  night  watches.  But  I loved  the  place,  and  never  dreamed 
when  I went  there  to  live  that  its  peaceful  insignificance  could 
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be  disturbed  by  a struggle  upon  which  all  nations  hung  in  deepest 
interest. 

There  was  a little  country  town  in  sight  across  the  valley,  old, 
quaint,  contented  and  easy  going.  There  was  a winding  stream, 
called  by  courtesy  a river,  and  there  were  kindly  neighbors.  We 
lived  a happy,  busy,  quiet  life,  until  the  war  broke  in  upon  us. 

We  were  just  on  the  border  land,  and  our  valley  proved  the 
roadway  by  which  the  opposing  forces  could  most  readily  reach 
each  other,  or  pour  the  troops  of  either  into  the  defenceless  and 
teeming  homes  of  the  other.  So  much  better  plunder  lay  either 
side  of  us,  that  it  was  not  worth  any  army’s  while  to  do  more 
than  use  our  roadway.  We  were  not  spoi  1 worthy  a victor’s  train  or 
the  vengeance  of  the  vanquished.  They  passed  us  by  literally, 
and  while  we  saw  and  heard  far  too  much  of  horrors,  we  never 
felt  them.  Our  sympathies  were  constantly  excited,  and  our  help 
constantly  required  for  the  sufferers  who  came  in  our  way.  I 
mean  when  I say  “our,”  the  women  of  our  neighborhood.  What 
the  men  of  the  district  thought  and  did,  it  matters  little  now, 
thank  God! 

As  for  me,  I had  no  man  on  whom  to  pin  my  faith,  or  by  whose 
opinion  I could  be  swayed.  I simply  clung  to  my  hearth,  and 
mothered  my  little  ones,  praying  for  peace. 

The  year  before  it  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  I had 
this  adventure. 

One  evening,  my  house  was  quite  in  holiday  attire.  A cousin 
from  New  York  had  made  her  way  to  me,  and  I had  bidden  my 
nearest  neighbors  to  a feast  in  her  honor.  We  were  all  of  us 
women — not  a man  within  miles,  except  old  Joe  Battersea,  my 
factotum, — but  the  girls  were  merry  and  “ jolly,”  for  all — much  in 
the  way  the  girls  are  now  at  the  malcless  summer  watering  places. 
Things  had  been  quiet  with  us  for  some  weeks.  We  had  not 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  shrill  cry 
and  laugh  of  men  at  rest,  for  a longer  period  than  usual.  As  we 
sat  chattering  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  the  girls  declared  they 
were  11  absolutely  thirsting”  for  the  sight  of  troops  again. 

“Troops!  ’’  cried  Jennie  Marston.  “ Why,  one  man,  and  he  an 
officer,  would  be  a special  mercy.” 

When  we  had  laughed  at  her,  with  an  accompaniment  of  rat-' 
tie-brain  speeches  quite  as  ridiculous,  they  began  telling  stories  of 
the  outlaws  in  the  mountains.  These  were  really  a source  of  well- 
grounded  terror,  for  the  worst  and  the  worthless  of  both  armies, 
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deserting  from  them,  lurked  in  the  forests,  and  made  common 
cause  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  booty. 

Tea  was  just  ready,  and  I had  risen  to  lead  my  guests  to  the  table, 
when  Sybilla’s  face  told  me  of  something  out  of  the  common. 
I had  two  excellent  servants,  sisters,  capable  of  keeping  my 
house  without  me  as  well  as  I could  direct  them.  Everything  on 
the  table  was  in  perfect  style  and  perfectly  cooked,  I saw  at  a 
glance;  but  Sybilla's  face!  I excused  myself  for  a minute,  and 
went  to  the  kitchen.  Sybilla  followed  me. 

“Now,  Sybilla,  what  is  it?"  1 asked,  turning  to  her.  “A 
battle?  A raid?  Or,  is  it  Joe  Battersea?  ” 

“ It’s  a man."  Answered  Sybilla,  briefly,  in  a very  low  voice. 

Remembering  the  girlish  jests  and  nonsense,  I was  half-inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  speedy  gratification  of  their  wishes,  but  some- 
thing in  Sybilla’s  manner  checked  me.  There  was  a long  pas- 
sage to  the  kitchen,  and  we  hurriedly  traversed  it  in  silence.  The 
kitchen  was  dark  when  we  entered  from  the  sunset  light,  for  the 
doors  and  windows  were  closed.  But  I was  at  once  conscious  of 
a darker  shadow  than  ever  before  in  the  darkest  corner. 

It  was  the  man.  A tall  man — a very  tall  man,  straight  as  an 
Indian,  dark  as  a gypsy,  thin  to  emaciation.  All  these  traits 
were  so  marked,  that  I took  them  in  at  a glance  when  I drew  near 
him.  He  was  hardly  clothed  so  much  as  wrapped  in  the  rags  of 
a uniform,  but,  whether  gray  or  blue  I could  not  tell.  His  bony 
neck  and  breast  were  bare,  his  arms,  hanging  straight  before  him 
in  a constrained  position  as  he  stood,  and  small  as  a child’s,  were 
plainly  visible  through  his  tattered  sleeves. 

“ Mis’  Earl,  he’s  starvin’.  ’’  whispered  Sybilla. 

“ Mis’  Earl,  he's  chained!  ” added  Syrintha,  who  stood  gazing  at 
him  with  round-eyed  pity. 

“Chained?  ” I gasped. 

For  answer,  he  held  his  arms  towards  me.  He  was  handcuffed 
tight  and  close,  with  steel  handcuffs,  red  with  rust,  but  strong  as 
prison  bars.  His  great  eyes  glared  at  me,  yet  with  a pitiable  en- 
treaty in  their  defiance  and  hunger. 

“ I have  been  in  the  mountains — weeks,"  he  said,  hoarsely  and 
feebly. 

“With  those?" 

“They  are  rivetted.  1 am  starving.” 

“ Sybilla,  bring  me  the  axe  and  a flat-iron,  and  then  go  into  the 
dining-room  and  serve  the  table.  Syrintha,  hold  the  door 
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Don't  let  them  in  until  they  beat  it  down.”  I do  not  know  who 
I meant  by  “ they."  It  was  part  of  the  times  that  we  were  ready 
for  anything  from  any  quarter.  Syrintha  took  her  place  as  coolly 
as  Catherine  Douglass  (of  whom  she  never  heard),  and  Sybilla 
handed  me  the  tools  and  went  into  the  dining-room.  How  I did 
it  I never  could  tell,  but  the  handcuffs  fell,  ringing  on  the  stone 
hearth  with  a sound  that  made  my  heart  leap.  It  was  as  though 
I were  just  freed  myself,  and  exultant  in  the  midst  of  fear. 
“ There!  ” I said,  pushing  him  into  a chair.  “ Now,  rest  a minute. 
You  shall  have  food.”  He  was  trembling  like  a leaf.  Syrintha  and 
I went  to  work  for  him.  We  rubbed  him,  we  wrapped  him  in  plaids 
and  blankets — for  hehada  chill  ofthe  worst  kind, — and  we  fed  him 
all  the  time  with  small  mouthfuls.  The  thoughts,  the  specula- 
tions, the  fears,  the  plans,  running  riot  in  my  brain  meanwhile, 
would  fill  a small  volume.  Who  he  was,  what  he  was,  where  he 
came  from,  were  matters  of  vital  import,  perhaps.  What  to  do 
with  him  certainly  was.  All  the  same,  he  must  be  relieved  on 
the  spot,  and  the  future  left  to  care  for  itself. 

Presently,  Joe  Battersea  arrived.  Syrintha  heard  his  step, 
and  cleverly  stopped  him  at  the  door.  Talking  there  in  the  way 
of  those  whose  goings  and  comings  are  through  the  back-doors 
of  life,  I heard  him  tell  of  a “crazy  man”  who  had  been  seen 
on  the  mountain.  His  hair  was  down  to  his  waist,  l)is  nails  were 
like  claws,  he  had  been  chained,  and  still  clinked  the  fetters  as  he 
walked;  he  was  naked.  In  short,  Joe  Battersea  never  spoiled  a 
good  story  by  cutting  it  too  short.  My  companion  listener 
smiled  a grim,  faint  smile.  Yet  it  had  a twinkle  of  mirth  in  it, 
and  his  weak,  hoarse  voice  had  regained  expression  as  he  whis- 
pered: “ Know  me  by  that?” 

I shook  my  head,  and  motioned  him  to  silence  until  Joe  went 
off,  and  Syrintha  came  in,  carefully  shutting  the  door.  He  had 
dropped  asleep,  but  was  awake  and  alert  in  an  instant. 

“If  I have  been  seen,”  he  said,  “this  is  no  place  for  me.  I 
knew  that  before.  I don’t  know  where  there  is  a place  for  me 
now.  But  I might  as  well  die  one  place  as  another.” 

“ Are  you  a deserter?  ” I asked  directly. 

I must  know  something , and  he  had  cause  to  trust  me. 

He  lifted  his  head  proudly. 

“ I am  an  officer,”  he  said,  simply.  “ I have  been  a prisoner. 
Which  side  is  in?  ” 

“Neither.  The  Confederates  fell  back  two  days  ago — beyond 
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the  river,  I mean.  There  has  not  been  a soldier  here  for  a week.” 

“ I must  have  lost  myself/*  he  said,  with  a puzzled  face.  “ What 
place  is  this?  ** 

I told  him. 

“ I took  to  the  mountains  ” — he  paused — “ a long  way  from  here. 
Going  up  and  down,  turning  back  because  there  is  no  climbing 
over  with  tied  hands,  sleeping  with  one  ear  and  one  eye  open,  a 
man  can  7iot  keep  the  lay  of  the  land.  I can  go  North — or  South 
— from  here  by  the  stars.” 

He  was  so  cautious,  and  yet  so  cool,  so  worn,  and  yet  so  deter- 
mined, in  such  danger,  and  yet  so  quietly  planning,  I could  not 
but  admire  him  and  respect  his  secret.  Indeed,  it  never  once 
occurred  to  me  to  doubt  his  account  of  himself.  I stood  waiting 
for  him  to  decide  upon  the  next  step. 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  bending  forward  and  looking 
down.  His  fine  head,  close  covered  with  dark  hair,  was  that  of 
a young  man.  I had  thought  him  old. 

Presently  he  drew  a long  breath,  and  rose.  “ Madame/’  he 
said,  with  beautiful  courtesy,  “ you  have  done  a brave  and  blessed 
thing  by  me.  I came  in  here  a desperate  and,  I thought,  a dying 
man.  You  fed  and  clothed  me.  You  ask  no  questions.  I go 
out  from  your  home  to  an  unknown  fate.  If  I find  good  fortune 
you  shall  know  it,  but  if  evil  comes  to  me,  I hope  you  may  never 
know  you  saved  me  for  sorrow.  Either  way,  I am  forever  grate- 
ful to  you.  And  to  yours,” — he  added,  turning  a look  on  Syrin- 
tha,  “ for  your  household  is  worthy  of  you.  This  good  girl  has 
the  heart  of  a soldier, — or  a soldier's  sweetheart.” 

Again  that  twinkle  of  mirth  and  that  pleasant  cheeriness  of 
voice  and  manner.  He  threw  back  his  shoulders,  turned  hishead 
from  side  to  side,  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 

“ I am  all  right,  I find,”  he  said,  brightly.  “ If  I may  stay  an 
hour,  I can  take  to  the  mountains,  and  be  far  enough  from  here 
by  morning.” 

“ You  are  welcome  so  long  as  you  feel  safe.  No  one  shall 
come  into  the  kitchen.  I am  a widow,  and  cannot  offer  you  the 
clothes  you  need;  but  keep  the  plaid.  It  will  not  hinder  your  es- 
cape, for  its  color  is  all  gone.” 

He  thanked  me,  and  I left  him  to  go  to  my  guests.  It  was 
quite  time  I should  go  to  prevent  awkwardness,  but  so  far,  I could 
easily  excuse  myself  on  the  plea  of  “ wanted  in  the  kitchen.” 
Indeed,  it  had  not  taken  much  time.  I looked  back  as  I closed 
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the  door.  He  was  sitting,  dark  and  silent,  alert  and  fearless,  gaz- 
ing after  me  with  curious  intentness.  Syrintha  had  placed  a 
lighted  lamp  beside  him,  and  his  face  was  clearly  visible. 

I did  not  see  him  again.  My  guests  soon  left,  fearing  the 
night  ride.  Soon  after,  Sybilla  came  in  with  the  keys. 

“ The  house  is  shut,  Mis’  Earl/’  she  said,  in  her  placid  way. 
44  Everybody’s  gone,  an’  here’s  the  keys.” 

“ Everybody?”  I repeated,  somewhat  surprised. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

Syrintha  told  me  next  morning,  he  went  away  as  soon  as  it 
was  “ full  dusk.” 

44He  jest  walked  off  as  easy  as  Joe  Battersea,”  she  said.  14  An’ 
you  know,  Mis’  Earl,  nobody  can’t  go  no  easier  than  that.  But 
Joe,  he  does  stick  to  that  crazy  man.  I do  b’lieve  he’s  seen  him 
more’n  a dozen  times  up  there  by  them  rocks.  He  can’t  talk 
’bout  nothin’  else.” 

So  long  as  we  lived  on  the  mountain,  Joe  told  the  story  of  the 
crazy  man  to  summer  visitors,  and  pointed  out  the  places  where 
he  had  been  seen.  No  one  could  set  him  right,  since  Sybilla 
and  Syrintha  were  true  to  our  secret. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  thing  about  the  adventure — the 
close  of  it. 

We  have  been  long  away  from  the  mountain.  My  boys  and 
girls  are  married  and  settled,  and  I am  an  old  woman,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  enjoy  their  prosperity.  Last  summer  I went  out 
West  with  them.  We  were  a large  and  jolly  party,  and,  natur- 
ally, we  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  made  a number 
of  chance  acquaintances.  Among  these  there  was  a certain 
splendid,  stately,  gracious  gentleman,  prominent  in  many  ways. 
He  had  travelled  and  studied  and  prospered  until  he  was  the  very 
crown  and  pride  of  successful  life.  He  talked  a great  deal  to 
me,  and  distinguished  me  in  many  ways  by  little  attentions  due 
my  age,  of  course,  but  not  always  paid  it.  I enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  I heartily  admired  him,  and  missed  him  when  our 
ways  parted.  I never  could  tell  what  there  was  about  him  that 
reminded  me  of  some  one  else.  Some  one  not  prosperous,  not 
happy,  not  distinguished,  but,  indeed,  a sorrowful  memory,  and 
whom  I could  not  place  for  a long  time. 

One  day  last  winter  there  came  to  me  a package  by  Adam’s 
Express.  It  was  wrapped  and  tied  and  sealed,  and  marked  with 
everything  but  a sign  from  whom  it  came.  We  44  wondered  ’* 
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over  it,  as  people  always  do,  and  then  opened  it.  There  lay  an 
old,  faded,  torn,  gray  plaid.  We  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  each 
other.  « 

“John!  ” I cried.  “ It’s  my  old  plaid!  I gave  it  to  the  man 
on  the  mountains — Joe  Battersea’s  crazy  man.  Where  did  it 
come  from!  ” 

John  snatched  it  up  and  shook  it  out  vigorously.  In  one  cor- 
ner was  sewed  this  note. 

“ Dear  Madame: — I know  the  sight  of  the  old  plaid  will  recall 
the  man  you  once  befriended.  I say  / know  this,  for  I have  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  you  are  un- 
changed by  the  passage  of  years — far  less  so  than  I am,  and,  God 
knows,  I have  forgotten  nothing  of  your  goodness  to  me.  You 
saved  my  life.  You  helped  to  save  the  cause  you  had  at  heart, 
unselfishly  and  nobly,  as  that  heart  responded  to  every  call  for 
help  from  suffering  humanity.  It  matters  little  what  my  real 
name  is,  or  what  my  position  in  life,  but  the  first,  I assure  you,  is 
without  stain,  and  the  last  far  enough  removed  from  dishonor, 
distress,  or  discomfort.  At  the  time  you  befriended  me,  a ragged 
wretch,  escaping  from  an  enemy’s  prison,  I was  well  known  as  a 
moving  power  in  stirring  times.  Let  me  here  offer  you  the 
thanks,  the  blessing,  the  ever  fresh  and  glowing  remembrance  of 

Harrison  Whitney.” 

I sprang  to  my  feet,  although  no  longer  an  agile  sylph.  John 
caught  me  in  his  arms  as  I tripped  over  the  old  plaid. 

“Hello,  Mother!  What’s  up?  Had  an  offer?” 

“John,  I know  him  now!  That  twinkle  in  his  eye!  He  was 
Harrison  Whitney,  the  great,  brave,  splendid  fellow  who  did 
such  wonderful  things  on  secret  service  during  the  war.” 

I read  the  letter  aloud.  Then  I told  the  story  as  I had  never 
fully  told  it.  But  we  have  never  told  the  name  of  our  chance 
acquaintance  of  last  winter  when  we  have  told  the  story  of  my 
old  gray  plaid. 


He  knelt,  his  lips  apart,  his  heart  aflame; 

While  Mary  taught,  the  angels  went  and  came. 

“Take  it,”  she  said  with  love,  “ this  Rosary.” 

Her  God!  her  Son,  she  held  upon  her  knee. 

His  hand  He  raised — the  mystic  chaplet  blessed. 

With  rapture,  Dominic,  his  joy  expressed. 

Dominican  Convent , — Sister  M.  Dominic , O . P. 

New  Orleans , La . 
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OUR  LADY’S  CORONATION. 

Rev.  William  D.  Kelly. 

§nce,  as  I dreamed,  a glorious  vision 

Appeared  to  pass  before  mine  eyes, — 
A vista  of  those  heights  elysian 
Whose  other  name  is  Paradise: 

I caught  a glimpse  of  gleaming  banners, 

With  multitudes  in  vast  array, 

And  heard  the  echoes  of  hosannas 
Through  starry  arches  float  away, 

I saw  the  martyrs’  ranks  advancing, 

With  victors’  garlands  on  their  brows; 

I listened  to  the  song  entrancing 
The  virgins  chant  before  their  Spouse: 

I heard  seraphic  voices  singing 
Trisagions  in  sweet  accord, 

And  saw  the  golden  censers  swinging 
Before  the  white  throne  of  the  Lord. 

And  then  methought  the  jasper  portals 
Upon  their  hinges  wider  swung, 

And  mounting  from  this  realm  of  mortals, 

A Maiden  stood  those  hosts  among: 

The  choirs  celestial  bowed  before  her, 

Then  rose  and  followed  in  her  train, 

While  myriad  angels  hovered  o’er  her, 

And  sung  her  praise  in  glad  refrain. 

Then  from  the  throne  of  time  unending 
I heard  the  Saviour  call  the  Maid, 

And  from  that  dread  tribunal  bending, 

A crown  upon  her  brows  He  laid: 

When  swifter  than  the  flashing  levin, 

Burst  forth  a loud  triumphant  strain, 
Proclaiming  Mary  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Enthroned  forevermore  to  reign. 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

reland  was  the  only  country  known  to 
the  Romans  that  they  did  not  subdue. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Life  of  Ag- 
ricola, by  Tacitus,  his  son-in-law,  of  the 
speculations  indulged  by  that  illustrious 
leader,  when,  after  having  overrun  Cale 
donia,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  Hiber- 
nia, and  thought  how  Roman  supremacy 
in  the  greater  island  would  be  influenced 
by  the  continuance  of  liberty  in  the  lesser.  Yet  those  vast 
armies  that  had  conquered  the  earth  from  the  Orkneys  to  Egypt, 
and  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Atlantic,  never  set  foot  upon 
Ireland.  The  first  conqueror  of  that  greenest  of  islands  was 
Patrick.  At  that  period  the  noblest  people  of  the  age  were 
there.  Empire  was  divided  among  eight  illustrious  tribes. 
In  the  North  were  the  O’Neills  and  O’Donnells,  in  the  South 
the  O’Briens  and  McCarthys,  in  the  East  the  O’Moores  and 
O’Byrnes,  in  the  West  the  O’Rourkes  and  O’Connors.  High  in 
favor  with  all  were  the  bards,  whose  tuneful  voices,  accompanied 
by  the  harp,  recited  great  deeds  enacted  upon  the  field,  and  less- 
er in  ladies’  bowers.  It  was  beautiful  how  ready  its  ardent 
people  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  great  apostle,  particularly 
the  bards,  who  were  priests  as  well.  It  was  said  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  among  them,  Ossian  the  Blind,  sometimes 
named  the  Homer  of  Ireland,  that  he  wept  tears  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  when  told  that  he  need  not  put  away  his  harp  when 
he  became  a Christian,  but  that  he  might  keep  it,  and,  in  strains 
yet  loftier  than  had  celebrated  heroes  of  Celtic  story,  strike  it 
in  honor  of  the  One  God,  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  His  saints. 
From  that  period  the  harp  has  been  prominent  in  the  emblazonry 
of  the  island. 

Of  all  national  music,  that  of  Ireland  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
tender.  It  is  also  the  most  melancholy;  yet  it  is  the  most  full  of 
resignation  and  hope.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  these 
characteristics;  but  I am  giving  in  this  series  only  brief  sketches 
of  individuals  who  are  noteworthy  in  the  art  of  poesy,  and  so 
must  confine  myself  to  those  tasks. 
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It  is  in  the  lyrical,  the  oldest  form  of  verse,  in  which  Ireland 
is  eminently  distinguished.  Of  this  kind,  as  all  scholars  know, 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  Pindaric  and  the  Anacreontic,  named 
severally  from  the  Great  Masters,  Pindar  and  Anacreon;  the 
former  devoted  to  heroic  deeds,  the  latter  to  love  and  tender 
sentiments  in  general.  The  greater  part  of  Irish  Pindaric  music 
is  among  the  things  which  the  world  much  regrets  to  have  lost. 
The  Anacreontic  has  survived.  Its  most  illustrious  votary  was 
Thomas  Moore,  who,  if  at  all,  was  little  inferior  to  its  great  orig- 
inal. 

Moore,  if  he  had  lived  in  another  age,  could  have  vied  with  Pin- 
dar in  singing  of  heroism.  Occasionally,  despite  existing  condi- 
tions, he  must  break  forth  in  martial  strain.  Not  often,  for  those 
conditions  warned  forbearance  from  endeavors  that  would  be  use- 
less. In  boyhood,  nothing  but  his  young  age  saved  him  from 
suffering  for  his  espousing  of  the  cause  of  United  Irishmen.  At 
fourteen  he  was  a partisan,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  be  a 
fighter,  and  narrowly  escaped  legal  prosecution  for  his  temerity. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  when  attaining  to  man’s 
estate,  he  went  to  England,  and,  after  marrying  Bessy  Dyke,  as 
much  a helpmete  as  she  was  a beauty,  settled  himself  at  the  town 
of  Devizes  with  hope  to  become  a lawyer.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  unfortunate  that  a professional  career  that  might  have 
become  illustrious  was  hindered  by  the  possession  of  gifts  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  not  well  suited  for  success  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Added  to  much  beauty  of  person  and  polished  manners, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  could  not  only  write  better  songs  than 
any  that  were  then  in  vogue,  but  could  sing  them  with  effect 
most  impressive.  And  so  the  young  poet  and  musician  was  ad- 
mired, received  into  the  best  society,  went  into  politics,  said 
and  wrote  some  spicy,  but  not  important  nor  very  good  things, 
and  seemed  to  be  rushing  on  in  a rather  reckless  way.  A halt 
was  made  when  the  Edinburgh  Review , then  newly  begun  under 
the  lead  of  Francis  (afterward  Lord)  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith, 
took  him  to  task  for  some  of  his  extravagances.  It  seemed  to 
him  necessary  that  he  should  have  a fight  of  some  sort,  the  ven- 
ture of  United  Irishmen  having  failed;  so  he  sent  a challenge  to 
Jeffrey,  who  was  acting  as  editor,  and  a duel  was  fought.  Luck- 
ily it  was  bloodless,  and  was  followed  by  a very  warm,  sincere 
friendship. 

Arrived  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  giving  up  the  profession 
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for  which  he  had  no  sort  of  aptness,  and  withdrawing  from  poli- 
tics in  which  he  could  never  have  served  otherwise  than  as  a 
subordinate,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  literature,  with  aims  to- 
ward higher  themes  and  better  thoughts  than  those  with  which 
he  was  occupied  while  serving  in  the  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne. 

Very  diverse  were  the  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the 
poem  of  Lalla  Rookh.  However,  it  is  not  one  poem,  it  is  rather 
a collection  of  poems.  The  thread  that  connects  them  with  one 
another  is  extremely  pretty,  but  it  is  delicate  and  slender.  Of 
the  many  thousands  who  have  read  the  collection  with  de- 
light, not  very  many,  it  is  probable,  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  loves  and  courtship  of  the  lovers.  The  idea  is  exquisitely 
poetical,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Aurungzebe  journeying  to 
meet  her  affianced,  Prince  of  Bucharia,  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere. 
Of  the  four  parts,  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  K koras  san,  Paradise  and 
the  Peri , The  Fire  Worshippers , and  The  Light  of  the  Harem , there 
cannot  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  verses  by  any  other  author 
so  many  beautiful  things,  some  of  which,  in  the  respect  of  mere 
beauty,  are  unrivalled  in  all  literature.  We  remember  that  The 
Edinburgh  Review  had  criticised  the  author's  juvenile  verses  so 
sharply  as  to  provoke  a hostile  encounter.  Let  us  hear  how 
the  great  Jeffrey  wrote  of  Lalla  Rookh:  “There  is  a great  deal 
of  our  recent  poetry  derived  from  the  East ; but  this  is  the  first 
Orientalism  we  have  yet  had.  The  land  of  the  Sun  has  never 
shone  out  so  brightly  on  the  children  of  the  North,  nor  the 
sweets  of  Asia  been  poured  forth,  nor  her  gorgeousness  dis- 
played so  profusely  to  the  delighted  senses  of  Europe.  It  is 
amazing,  indeed,  how  much  at  home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  in 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  how  purely  and  strictly  Asiatic  all 
the  coloring  and  imagery  of  his  book  appears." 

In  this  collection  there  is  seldom  a page  that  contains  not  some 
exquisite  beauty.  The  author  has  studied  diligently  the  Oriental 
nations  and  their  literature.  It  is  wonderful  how  any  European 
could  write  of  Asiatic  customs  and  characters  and  scenery,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  entirely  familiar. 
Around  things  incredible  poetry  puts  enchantment  that  make  them 
seem  real,  like  the  good  tales  told  in  our  childhood.  We  cannot 
but  sigh,  many  of  us  cannot  but  weep,  for  the  misfortunes  of  Azin* 
and  Zelica.  Yet  we  are  more  feelingly  touched  by  Paradise  and  the 
Peri . This  is  an  apologue  founded  upon  that  idea  among  Asiatic 
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people  that  those  whom  they  call  Peris  are  angels  who  have  fallen 
for  a time  out  of  Heaven,  not  for  heinous  sins,  but  for  certain 
delinquencies  incompatible  with  that  perfect  estate.  In  this  while 
they  flit  about  upon  the  earth,  subsisting  upon  the  essences  of 
flowers  and  like  delicate  things,  and  seek  by  all  possible  means 
to  accomplish  something  that  may  bring  about  restoration  to  their 
celestial  home.  It  is  touching  to  witness  the  disappointment  of 
her  whose  tale  is  told  herein,  as,  with  wearied  wing,  she  is  turned 
once  and  again  from  Heaven’s  gate.  First  she  offered  the  last 
drop  of  blood  that  came  from  a patriot’s  heart  who  had  died  for 
his  country;  then  the  last  sigh  of  a maiden  who  perished  by  the  side 
of  her  dead  lover.  Can  there  be,  she  thought,  better  things  than 
these  ? Yes,  there  was  one  better.  We  joy  in  her  felicity  when, 
high  lifted  and  wide  open,  those  gates  are  flung  as  she  is  seen  re- 
turning with  a tear  from  a repentant  sinner.  In  this  an  exalted 
tribute  was  paid  by  this  Catholic  singer  to  that  characteristic  in 
our  Lord,  preference  of  contrition  and  penitence  over  all  sacrifices 
the  bravest  and  costliest.  Superior  to  both  of  the  preceding  is. 
The  Fire  Worshippers . Doubtless  the  Irish  patriot-poet  felt  to  a de- 
gree like  the  last  of  the  Ghebers,  as  were  called  those  who  in  the 
invasion  and  triumph  of  Mohammedanism  remained  loyal  to  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers  who  worshipped  the  Sun.  Hinda,  the 
heroine,  is  an  exquisite  creation  ; so  was  Hafed,  her  lover.  There 
are  few  love  scenes  in  circumstances  which  make  it  certain  that 
union  is  impossible,  which  are  managed  with  so  delicate  a hand, 
and  nowhere  is  to  be  found  a more  eloquent  outpour  of  indig- 
nation than  when  the  brave  chieftain,  betrayed  by  one  of  his  fol~ 
lowers,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  In  the  suicide 
of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  we  suffer  less  of  the  revolting  from 
such  a catastrophe,  because  his  casting  himself  amid  the  flames 
was  really  an  act  of  enthusiastic  religious  faith,  while  her  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  an  involuntary  movement  to  rescue  her  lover,  or 
be  joined  with  him  in  a better  world.  Then  rose  from  another 
Peri’s  throat  another  warbling  in  which,  of  all  funeral  songs,  the 
saddest  and  sweetest  regrets  were  sung  to  her  sisters  of  Ocean,  in 
whose  ending  is  the  promise, 

“ They’ll  weep  for  the  chieftain  who  died  on  that  mountain, 

They’ll  weep  for  the  maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave.  ” 

The  Light  of  the  Harem , or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  The  Feast 
of  Roses,  unlike  the  others,  is  lightsome,  sometimes  merry.  Yet 
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it  is  very  beautiful,  crowning,  becomingly,  what  upon  the  whole 
may  be  regarded  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  wrought  among  the 
endeavors  of  poetic  genius. 

Yet  without  doubt  Moore’s  greatest  work  is  The  Irish  Melodies. 
In  the  line  of  that  kind  of  verse  there  are  none  to  equal  him. 
The  native  airs  of  Scotland  were  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Burns, 
and  no  one  else  could  have  done  that  as  well.  But  the  muse  of 
Ireland  is  more  abounding  and  more  poetical.  In  Irish  national 
music  is  a plaintiveness  not  to  be  found  in  other  peoples.  It  must 
have  been  so  from  the  numbers  of  great  precious  things,  the  loss  of 
which  the  Irish  people  have  had  to  regret  so  long  and  so  sorely. 
The  fruitless  struggle  of  seven  hundred  years,  not  ended  yet,  and 
never  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  the  numbers  of  braves  who  have 
gone  down  to  bloody  graves,  to  the  last,  acting  and  praying  and 
hoping,  bequeathing  to  posterity  ever  the  heritage  of  unfaltering 
courage  and  hope  and  prayerfulness,— things  like  these  have  in- 
spired many  a singer,  and  the  songs  they  sang  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind.  The  Irish  Mel- 
odics were  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  politics  as  well  as  litera- 
ture. Their  mournfulness,  never  descending  to  hopelessness, 
commended  them  to  the  thoughtful  and  charitable  everywhere. 
Their  honorable  pride  in  the  glory  of  heroes  of  times  long  past,  their 
eagerness  to  rival  them  in  knightly  deeds,  their  passionate  love  of 
country,  lastly  their  continued  trust  in  the  Almighty's  ultimate 
deliverance,  obtained  universal  admiration  and  respect.  Others  be- 
side the  Irish  became  fond  to  recall  the  brave  Brian  Boru,  when  the 
royal  maiden,  refulgent  with  beauty  and  bedecked  with  precious 
jewelry,  travelled  from  one  to  other  end  of  Erin,  bearing  against 
wrong  or  insult,  no  defence  except  her  crucifix,  the  pure  white 
wand  in  her  hands,  and  the  stainless  virtue  in  her  breast. 

(“  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore — ”) 

So  of  the  light  of  St.  Bridget,  which  her  nuns  kept  burning  for  a 
thousand  years,  becoming  the  signal  light  that 

u Shone  in  Kildare’s  holy  fane, 

And  turned  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm.” 

So  of  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf  with  the  Danes  in 
1014,  who  pleaded  that,  instead  of  being  removed  from  the  field, 
they  might  be  lifted  to  their  knees,  and  bound  to  stakes,  so  that 
their  dying  struggles  for  their  country  might  be,  if  only  for  a 
feeble  brief  while,  prolonged. 
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44  Forget  not  our  wounded  companions  who  stood 
In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side  ; 

While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red  with  their  blood, 

They  stirred  not,  but  conquered  and  died.” 

In  all  this  collection  there  is  not  one  song  that  has  not  some 
excellent  beauty.  I have  often  wondered  that  not  more  persons, 
especially  Catholics,  more  especially  Irish  Catholics,  are  able  to 
recall  and  recite  them  through  and  through,  as 

14  Go  where  glory  waits  thee,” 

44  Remember  the  glories  of  Brien,” 

41  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes,” 

“The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  hall,” 

14  When  he  that  adores  thee  had  left  but  the  name,” 

“Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I see,” 

“ Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old,” 

and  many,  many  others,  showing  how  inspiring  were  the  story  and 
legends  of  Ireland,  and  how  they  moved  this  immortal  poet  to 
celebrate  them  in  verse. 

Moore  (Tom  Moore  they  loved  to  call  him)  was  a loyal  patriot. 
It  would  have  been  vain  if,  like  Pindar,  secure  in  his  native  The- 
bes, he  had  sung  only  or  mainly  of  heroic  deeds.  No;  rather 
like  Anacreon,  exiled  from  Teos  to  distant  Abdera,  he  could 
only  mingle  with  verses  in  lighter  vein  those  which  reminded 
of  what  Erin  was  of  old.  Like  his  countrymen  have  been 
through  many  centuries,  he  waited  and  waited  for  the  restoration 
of  freedom,  of  whose  ultimate  coming  no  Irishman  could  ever 
doubt.  Braver  words  from  a poet  could  hardly  be  found  than 
those  beginning: 

14  Oh,  blame  not  the  bard  if  he  flies  to  the  bowers 

Where  pleasure  lies  carelessly  smiling  at  fame.” 

How  powerful  the  influence  of  the  poet!  No  wonder  that  man- 
kind names  him  the  greatest  of  earth.  The  Lacedemonians,  con- 
quered over  and  again  by  the  Messenians,  prevailed  when  led  by 
Tyrtaeus  the  blind  Athenian  bard.  “ Give  me,"  said  Fletcher  oi 
Saltoufl,  11  to  make  the  ballads,  and  I care  not  who  makes  the 
laws.”  More  than  any  one  else,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  more  than  all,  Thomas  Moore  led  the  world  to  understand 
his  country’s  history,  and  to  compassionate  its  misfortunes.  The 
Count  de  Montalembert,  in  The  Monks  of  t/ie  West , alluding  to  the 
Irish  bards,  said  thus:  14  If  the  text  of  those  poetic  and  generous- 

ly obstinate  protests  against  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  have 
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perished,  the  life  and  spirit  of  them  has  survived  in  the  pure  and 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  ancient  Irish  airs.  Their  harmonies  and 
their  refrains,  which  are  inimitably  national,  original,  and  pathetic, 
move  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  send  a thrill  through  all  the 
fibres  of  human  sensibility.  Thomas  Moore,  in  adapting  to  them 
words  which  are  marked  with  the  impression  of  a pas- 
sionate fidelity  to  the  proscribed  faith  and  oppressed  country,  has 
given  to  the  Irish  Melodies  a popularity  which  was  not  the  least 
powerful  among  those  pleas  which  determined  the  great  con- 
test of  Catholic  Emancipation. ” 


love’s  Favorite. 

Clifford  Westmore  Lake. 

INSPIRATION. 

The  spirit  in  yon  block  of  stone 
Means  all  the  world  to  me : 

A prisoned  lile  that  I have  known 
And  only  1 can  free. 

AFFECTION. 

The  soft  gleam  of  a tender  tear 
Means  all  the  world  to  me: 

A little  light  that  glimmers  near 
Love’s  well  of  sympathy. 

AFFLICTION. 

A chaplet,  when  I feel  distressed, 

Means  all  the  world  to  me : 

My  Queen’s  rose-wreath,  I love  it  best — 
Tis  Mary’s  Rosary. 
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A WEEK  ON  THE  ISLES  OF  ARRAN,  COUNTY 
GALWAY,  IRELAND. 

Laura  Grey. 

1 dway,  where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lashes 
on  one  side  the  coast  of  Clare,  and  on 
the  other  the  rocky  headlands  of  Con- 
nemara, the  Isles  of  Arran  lie.  Arran- 
more,  or  the  great  island;  Innismaan, 
or  the  middle  island,  and  Innishere,  or 
the  eastern  or  southern  island.  Al- 
though all  three  islands  bristle  with 
Christian  and  pagan  antiquities,  the 
tourist  will  naturally  turn  towards  Arranmore,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  and  ask  its  past  history. 

Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race  called  Firbolgs.  They,  in  course  of  time,  yielded  to 
sturdier  warriors  named  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  who,  after  the  great 
battles  of  North  and  South  Moytury,  drove  the  Firbolgs  out  to 
sea,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  on  the  Arran  isles.  In  other 
words,  the  Firbolgs  became  a conquered  people,  and  betook 
themselves  to  their  new  home  with  a determination  to  protect 
themselves  for  the  future  against  the  inroads  of  their  enemies. 
To  secure  this  end,  they  built  marvellous  fortresses,  which  still 
stand  sentinels  on  the  islands,  and  overlook  the  bays  where  in- 
truders might  land.  Only  seven  of  these  forts  remain.  The 
principal  is  Dun  .Engus,  which  poises  itself  on  the  brink  of  a 
cliff  looking  South,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  fortress  was  built  by  Engus,  a Firbolg  chieftain.  It  con- 
sists of  a triple  line  of  defence,  or  three  walls  of  loose  stones,  the 
walls  lying  one  within  the  other.  Outside  the  second'  wall  is 
erected  a thevcaux  de  frize , of  huge  sharp  stones,  so  closely 
wedged  together  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  force  an  en- 
trance. 

A larger  fort  was  built  on  the  middle  island  by  Conor,  brother 
of  Engus.  Within  the  enclosure  are  to  be  found  cloghauns,  or 
bee-hive  cells,  where  the  defenders  of  the  fort  resided,  and  where, 
afterwards,  the  saints  of  Arran  took  up  their  abode.  With 
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Christian  Arran  rather  than  with  pagan  Arran,  we  wish  to  deal; 
but  before  relating  the  story  of  St.  Enda’s  arrival  on  the  islands, 
a sketch  of  Arran  as  we  find  it  to-day  may  not  come  amiss. 
Arranmore,  or  the  great  island,  is  nine  miles  long  and  two  miles 
broad.  It  is  separated  from  Innismaan,  or  the  middle  island,  by  a 
narrow  strait,  Called  Gregory’s  Sound.  Foul  Sound  lies  between 
Innismaan  and  Innishere,  and  derives  its  name  from  a hidden  shoal 
covered  by  six  feet  of  water,  and  beset  with  danger  to  mariners. 
Through  these  narrow  straits  the  sea  rushes  with  great  fury. 

Every  Sunday  the  parish  priest  and  his  curate  cross  over  from 
Arranmore  in  a currach,  or  native  boat,  to  say  Mass  on  the  sister 
islands,  and  brave  winds  and  waves  for  sake  of  their  flock.  Lime- 
stone forms  the  foundation  of  the  Arran  isles.  For  miles,  layers 
of  rock  extend,  broken  at  intervals  by  patches  of  grass,  where  the 
hardy  cows  and  sheep  of  the  locality  browse  and  grow  fat. 

The  Arran  butcher  keeps  no  stall  wherein  to  display  his  wares. 
When  a beast  is  ripe  for  the  market,  he  goes  around  amongst  his 
neighbors,  and  enquires  if  they  want  meat.  When  every  joint  of 
the  animal  has  been  disposed  of,  he  kills  the  beast.  Meantime, 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  potatoes,  cabbage,  eggs,  and  chickens. 

On  the  northwestern  coast,  the  islands  are  protected  by  a 
barrier  of  limestone  rocks,  rising  sheer  from  the  ocean  bed,  to  a 
height  of  300  feet.  On  the  northeast,  where  the  sea  breaks 
gently,  the  ground  slopes  away  to  the  beach,  and  is  bordered  by 
patches  of  vegetation.  Wild  garlic,  rineen  or  fairy  flax,  samphire, 
sea-cabbage  and  maiden-hair  fern  clothe  the  northern  shores  of 
the  islands.  The  fern  shoots  forth  a tender,  feathery  green,  and 
grows  in  clefts  of  the  rock.  Strange  to  say,  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  roots  die  if  planted  in  the  open  ground,  but  here  they 
thrive,  and  cover  the  rocky  breast  from  which  they  spring,  with 
delicate  fronds.  Arran  is  the  rough  mother  of  the  tender  fern, 
and  nurses  it  after  her  own  rude  fashion.  The  crops  consist  of 
rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  produce  is  very  scant,  owing  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil.  In  moist  weather  all  goes  well,  but  in  a 
season  of  drought  the  roots  have  no  depth  of  earth  wherein  to 
fasten,  and  become  parched  up,  and  dead.  These  seasons  of 
drought  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Arran  population,  and 
months  of  slow  famine  are  the  result  of  want  of  rain. 

Kelp  gathering  and  fishing  are  the  staple  industries  of  the 
islanders.  The  former  produce  is  heaped  in  stacks  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  consists  of  burnt  seaweed,  used  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  iodine.  English  merchants  have  agents  on  the  islands, 
who  buy  up  the  kelp  at  a low  rate. 

Fish  abounds  in  the  Arran  waters,  especially  cod,  haddock, 
and  ling.  These  are  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  carried  to 
Galway  for  sale. 

In  open  boats,  or  currachs,  the  natives  dare  the  angry  sea. 
These  currachs  are  formed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  arranged  in 
squares  like  a chess-board,  and  covered  with  tarred  canvas, 
tightly  sewn  across.  No  one  accustomed  to  use  our  modern 
boats  can  sail  securely  in  these  rude  crafts.  The  agile  natives 
sway  to  and  fro  with  every  buffet  given  by  the  waves,  and  thus 
enable  the  currach  to  breast  the  surf.  With  consummate  skill  they 
draw  the  fish  on  board,  and  despatch  them  without  jeopardizing 
the  safety  of  their  frail  vessels. 

The  Irish  language  is  universally  spoken,  though  through  the 
influx  of  strangers  from  the  mainland,  English  has  become 
known  on  the  Arran  isles.  The  women  of  this  region  are  tall 
and  symmetrically  formed.  In  complexion  they  are  dark  and 
brilliant,  the  deep  blue  of  their  Irish  eyes  lighting  up  their  in- 
telligent faces.  Beauty  and  dignity  of  bearing  are  combined  in 
these  types  of  Celtic  womanhood,  and  their  love  for  husband  and 
children  are  proverbial.  The  men  are  likewise  tall,  with  fair 
complexions.  Their  costume  consists  of  homespun  tweed  of  a 
bluish  shade,  knitted  caps,  and  shoes  called  pamponties,  made 
of  untanned  cowhide,  fastened  on  the  feet  with  twine. 

Crime  is  unknown  in  these  remote  parts.  Most  of  the  people 
are  abstainers  from  spirituous  drinks.  The  parish  priest,  Father 
Colgan,  sets  the  example  in  this  respect,  and  is  a teetotaler. 
Much  to  his  regret,  three  shops  selling  wine  and  spirits  have 
been  opened  on  his  insular  parish.  Let  us  hope  that  the  perni- 
cious effects  he  apprehends  may  not  result  in  the  degradation  of 
his  frugal  flock! 

The  cabins  of  Arran  are  scrupulously  clean,  though  poor  in  the 
extreme.  They  are  scattered  sparsely  over  the  islands,  but  oc- 
casionally they  cluster  in  groups,  and  form  a village  such  as 
Kilronan,  where  the  Galway  steamer  anchors.  In  the  more  pros- 
perous cabins  a nook  is  set  apart  for  the  housing  of  one  or  two 
pigs.  The  lazy  brutes  pay  the  rent,  and  share  the  kitchen  with 
their  owners. 

Each  of  the  islands  contains  a Catholic  church.  The  ruined 
one  on  the  middle  island  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a strongly- 
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built  chapel,  which  Father  Colgan  fondly  hopes  will  be  cement- 
ed by  money  from  outsiders.  His  own  people  are  too  poor  to 
accomplish  the  work  unaided. 

The  visitor  to  Arran  can  engage  neat  apartments  in  one  or 
two  cottages  on  the  large  island.  The  tariff  is  most  moderate, 
and  the  food  excellent.  A neglected  inn  greets  one  on  landing  at 
Kilronan,  but  its  derelict  aspect  will  not  entice  any  tourist  to 
make  it  his  headquarters.  A cleanly  hotel  stands  on  the  middle 
island.  This  inn,  coupled  with  some  shops  which  are  supplied  with 
a meagre  store  of  provisions,  form  the  commercial  community 
of  Arran.  Twice  a week  a well-appointed  steamer  plies  between 
the  islands  and  Galway. 

The  distance  is  thirty  miles,  and  is  accomplished  in  three  hours. 
On  the  return  journey  the  steamer  is  beset  outside  of  Arranmore 
by  numerous  currachs,  laden  with  salt  fish  for  the  Galway  mar- 
ket. The  sight  is  most  novel  to  strangers.  The  shouts  of  the 
islanders  are  heard  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  whilst  they  heave  their 
merchandise  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  lastly,  the  gesticula- 
tions of  the  women  themselves,  who  are  likewise  heaved  on  board 
to  accompany  the  fish  to  Galway,  present  a curious  spectacle.  In  ex- 
change for  their  salt  cargo,  they  carry  home  meat,  bran,  and  oats. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  modern  Arran,  the  first  part  of  our  paper 
must  close.  The  present  writer  hopes  that  her  crude  picture  of  these 
interesting  islands  may  induce  other  artists  to  flush  the  canvas  with 
brighter  tints,  and  bring  home  to  the  public  a clearer  view  of 
this  insular  kingdom. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  much  more  could  be  told  to  lure 
on  the  tourist  to  visit  these  parts.  He  must  see  and  judge  for 
himself  in  the  near  future,  and  she  promises  him  a glimpse  of  Ar- 
ran won't  disappoint  him. 

But  the  writer  must  hasten  on  to  contemplate  these  islands  in 
the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Enda  first  landed  and  steered  his  cur- 
rach  into  Killeaney  Bay,  where  he  lived,  labored,  and  died,  leaving 
behind  him  a school  of  anchorites  that  earned  for  Arran  the  Celtic 
epithet,  “ Arran-na-Naohm,”  Arran  of  the  Saints. 

ISLES  OF  ARRAN. 

St.  Enda  (pronounced  Enna),  the  patron  of  Arran,  came  of 
royal  Irish  blood,  being  the  son  of  Conall  Derg,  king  of  Oriel. 
His  father’s  territory  extended  from  Lough  Erne  in  Ferman- 
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agh,  to  the  sea  at  Dundalk.  Conall  Derg  beame  a convert  to 
the  Christian  faith  preached  by  St.  Patrick,  and  during  the  saint’s 
lifetime  renounced  his  kingdom  and  became  a recluse. 

His  son,  Enda,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  like  most  youths 
of  the  time,  indulged  in  the  rough  pastimes  of  his  father’s  court. 
He  went  hawking  and  hunting,  and  making  warlike  raids  on 
the  neighboring  chieftains  who  invaded  his  domains. 

He  had  two  sisters,  one  named  Darenia,  married  to  ^Engus, 
king  of  Munster,  whom  St.  Patrick  baptized,  and  another  named 
Fanchea,  who  at  an  early  age  left  her  home  to  join  a religious 
Community  near  the  present  town  of  Enniskillen,  in  the  County 
Fermanagh. 

On  one  occasion,  Enda  set  forth  with  his  clansmen  to  chas- 
tise a refractory  chief,  and  passed  by  his  sister’s  oratory  en  route. 
Looking  over  the  low  stone  wall  which  bordered  the  enclosure, 
he  beheld  Fanchea  and  her  novices  at  prayer.  One  of  them  was 
a most  beautiful  maiden,  and  Enda  secretly  longed  to  carry  her 
off  to  be  his  wife.  He  bided  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  heat 
of  the  battle  was  over,  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  his  sister’s 
retreat,  and  demanded  the  maiden  in  marriage. 

Fanchea  forbade  him  to  approach  near  her,  saying  his  hands 
were  stained  with  human  blood,  and  he  was  unworthy  to  enter 
the  sacred  enclosure.  Enda  in  defence,  urged  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  defend  himself  against  the  inroads  of  his  enemies,  and 
concluded  in  these  words: 

“ I have  not  killed  any  man  with  my  own  hands,  nor  yet  have 
I sinned  with  women.” 

Fanchea,  perceiving  it  became  useless  to  bandy  words  with  her 
warrior-brother,  called  the  maiden  aside,  and  addressed  her 
thus: 

4*  My  sister,  a choice  is  given  you  to-day.  Wilt  thou  love  the 
Spouse  whom  I love,  or  rather  a carnal  spouse  ? ” 

“ I will  alwrays  love  thy  Spouse,”  replied  the  maiden. 

Fanchea  told  her  to  lie  down  on  her  couch,  and  cast  a veil 
over  her  face.  Then  calling  Enda  into  the  cell,  she  removed  the 
veil,  and  brother  and  sister  saw  the  girl  was  dead. 

Enda  burst  into  lamentations,  whilst  Fanchea  stood  by  and 
spoke  to  him  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death. 
Her  words  bore  fruit.  The  prince  rose  from  his  knees,  swept 
aside  his  tears,  and  vowed  he  would  renounce  his  kingdom,  and 
become  a recluse. 
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Before  embracing  his  new  vocation  he  built  a high  rampart 
of  earth  round  his  sister’s  cloister,  to  prevent  outsiders  from  in- 
vading h.r  privacy,  and  then  he  set  forth  to  save  his  own  soul, 
and  those  of  others.  The  remains  of  this  rampart  may  still  be 
traced. 

After  divers  rambles  through  his  native  land,  Britain,  and  even 
Rome,  Enda  returned  to  Ireland,  and  sought  for  some  remote 
spot  where  he  might  live  and  die. 

His  brother-in-law,  iEngus,  hearing  of  his  desire,  offered  him 
the  Isles  of  Arran,  over  which  he  ruled  as  king.  Enda  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  year  484  crossed  over  from  Garomna  island 
on  the  Galway  coast,  and  cast  his  lot  on  the  rugged  shores 
which  were  to  be  the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs  and  labors. 
Into  Killeaney  Bay,  since  called  after  him  ( Kill,  a church,  Enny  of 
Enda),  he  steered  his  currach. 

By  the  wild  waves  he  takes  his  last  rest  under  a leac,  or  flag, 
which  is  usually  covered  by  the  shifting  sand.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  saints  sleep  around  him  in  the  same  church- 
yard, guarding  the  oratory  of  their  spiritual  father,  who  dwelt 
“in  his  prison  of  hard,  narrow  stone  ” for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Tradition  points  to  a curious  rock  on  the  sea-shore,  and  tells  us 
that  St.  Enda’s  currach  was  turned  into  stone  on  his  landing. 
The  miracle  foreshadowed  to  the  saint  that  his  boat  had  taken 
her  last  voyage,  and  that  he  was  destined  never  to  quit  the  isles 
of  Arran. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  for  although  the  islands  were  frequent- 
ly visited  by  Irish  saints,  the  founder  of  Arran  remained  true  to 
his  home  in  the  ocean.  Early  in  St.  Enda’s  history,  we  find  St. 
Brendan,  the  navigator,  visiting  Arran  previous  to  his  departure 
on  the  Western  Main  to  discover  America. 

St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  next  passed  the  way,  and  paused  to  take 
counsel  from  the  saintly  hermit  whose  fame  for  sanctity  was  rapid- 
ly lightingup  the  West. 

Even  the  great  Columbcillc  “ of  the  fiery  soul,”  heard  of  Enda, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  ranks  of  his  disciples. 

He  ground  the  corn  and  herded  the  sheep,  unconscious  of  the 
bloody  field  of  Cuil-Dreimhe  which  was  to  be  expiated  by  him 
in  after  years  by  a lifetime  of  penance  on  Iona. 

At  St.  Enda’s  command  he  left  Arran,  lamenting  over  his  de- 
parture in  the  words  which  Aubrey  de  Vcre  has  translated  from 
44  Irish  Odes 
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" Farewell  to  Arran  Isle  ; farewell ! 

I steer  for  Hy— my  heart  is  sore  ; 

The  breakers  burst,  the  billows  swell, 

Twixt  Arran  Isle  and  Alba’s  shore.” 

During  St.  Columbcille’s  sojourn  in  Arran,  St.  Ciaran,  “ the 
carpenter’s  son,”  visited  the  islands.  For  three  years  he  lived 
amongst  the  anchorites,  built  his  church,  blessed  the  sparkling 
well  which  bears  his  name,  and  finally  set  sail  for  Clonmacnoise 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  where  he  was  to  found  his  monas- 
tery. Amongst  its  many  ancient  churches,  Arran  holds  none 
quainter  or  more  devotional  than  St.  Ciaran’s. 

Overhanging  the  bay,  which  still  retains  the  saint’s  name,  the 
four  roofless  walls  stand.  The  altar  is  there  at  which  he  cele- 
brated Mass,  and  his  narrow  cell,  which  communicated  with  the 
church  through  a window  overlooking  the  altar.  Window, 
church,  and  cell  are  intact,  and  attract  the  devotion  of  the  Cath- 
olic, and  the  curiosity  of  the  tourist. 

One  morning  our  saint  came  to  St.  Enda,  and  related  to  him  a 
dream  which  he  had  dreamt  the  night  before.  He  beheld  a 
gigantic  oak  tree  which  overshadowed  a broad  plain,  and  touched 
the  ground  with  its  numerous  branches.  Panting  for  a reply,  the 
youthful  Ciaran  watched  the  tears  gather  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged 
Enda,  and  a gloomy  foreboding  seized  him  that  his  hour  of  de- 
parture from  Arran  was  nigh.  After  a moment  of  silent  prayer, 
St.  Enda  read  the  dream.  He  told  his  companion  that  the  oak 
symbolized  himself  (St.  Ciaran),  whose  name  would  cover  the 
plains  by  the  Shannon  with  glory,  like  the  overweighted  oak-tree 
which  was  bowed  to  the  ground  with  its  load  of  foliage.  “ Thou 
must  leave  Arran,  my  son,”  pursued  the  patriarch.  44  Into  yonder 
creek  thou  shalt  steer  thy  currach,  and  God  will  direct  thy  foot- 
steps into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  a winding  river  flows. 
There  shalt  thy  name  draw  many  souls  into  God’s  vineyard,  and 
the  shadow  of  thy  virtues  will  overcast  the  plains,  like  the  oak 
thou  hast  seen  in  thy  dream.” 

Waving  his  hand  towards  the  Connemara  coast  opposite  Arran, 
St.  Enda  pointed  out  the  bay  now  called  Kilkerran,  and  Ciaran 
knew  he  should  make  ready  to  cross  the  strait  which  separated 
him  from  the  mainland.  St.  Enda  and  his  anchorites  congregat- 
ed on  the  shore  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Founder  of  Arran  laid  his  hand  on  the  bowed  head  of  Ciaran,  and 
blessed  him  and  the  monasteries  he  should  build.  . It  was  to  be 
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the  last  meeting  on  earth  of  the  two  saints — the  aged  and  the 
young. 

St.  Ciaran’s  career  was  destined  to  be  brief  and  glorious,  and 
he  was  to  precede  St.  Enda  to  the  tomb  by  many  years.  He  was 
aged  twenty-seven  at  the  time  he  left  Arran,  and  six  years  ahead 
would  find  him  dying  of  the  pestilence  at  Clonmacnoise,  with  St. 
Kevin  of  Glendalough  holding  before  his  fading  sight  the  Holy 
Viaticum. 

St.  Kevin  and  St.  Ciaran  had  met  at  Arran,  and  cemented  a 
friendship  which  never  died  out.  A brother  of  the  first-named 
saint,  also  named  Keevin , is  buried  on  the  middle  island  of  Arran. 

Most  of  the  Irish  saints  visited  the  islands  at  some  period  of 
their  lives.  St.  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  St.  Yarlath  of  Luam,  and 
a host  of  others  could  be  named  had  we  space  to  prolong  our 
researches  into  the  Christian  past  of  Arran.  The  three  islands 
bristle  with  remains  of  their  saintly  footsteps. 

The  church  of  the  “ four  beautiful  saints/’  may  be  quoted, 
where  four  flat  slabs  marked  the  graves  of  four  hermits,  who 
lived  a life  of  common  prayer,  officiated  at  the  same  adjacent 
little  church,  and  were  laid  side  by  side  when  they  died. 

Kilronan,  the  chief  village  on  Arran  Mor,  derives  its  name  from 
St.  Ronan,  whose  grave  is  still  shown.  He  was  a disciple  of  St. 
Enda’s,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  tomb  of  another  saint  was  discovered, 
named  Brecan.  His  little  church  formerly  stood  surrounded  by 
six  other  churches,  which  earned  for  the  group  the  title  of  the 
“ Seven  Churches.”  Only  one  of  the  seven  remains,  Tempull  a 
Phuill,  to  tell  where  the  others  flourished. 

We  find  another  disciple  of  St.  Enda’s,  St.  Colman  McDuagh, 
utilizing  an  old  fort  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  converting  the  deserted 
stronghold  into  cells  for  his  Community.  Round  about  the 
pagan  fort  a cluster  of  other  churches  grew  up,  and  the  place 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Kilmurvey. 

Close  to  the  seashore,  between  the  village  of  Kilronan  and 
the  church  of  the  four  beauties,  tradition  points  to  a cluster  of 
ruins  said  to  have  been  once  the  abode  of  religious  women  who 
lived  under  St.  Enda’s  direction.  A female  saint,  whose  name 
the  writer  forgets,  is  buried  on  the  middle  island. 

St.  Enda’s  days,  and  those  of  his  followers,  were  filled  with 
prayer  and  manual  labor.  The  hours  fled  by,  diversified  by 
prayer,  tilling  the  ground,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Each  Community  had  its  own  church,  where  the  brethren  as- 
sembled for  public  devotions,  and  each  Brother  took  his  meals 
in  the  common  refectory,  and  cooked  them  in  the  common  kitch- 
en. They  lived  like  the  first  Christians,  having  all  things  equal- 
ly divided.  Thus  their  peaceful  lives  sped  on,  undisturbed  by 
any  noise  from  without,  except  the  wild  roar  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

St.  Enda  himself  never  tasted  meat,  though  he  allowed  his 
disciples  to  kill  a sheep  on  great  festival  days  for  themselves 
and  their  visitors.  Each  monk  slept  in  bee-hive  cell,  or  cloghaun, 
and  wore  the  same  garments  during  the  hours  of  repose,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  daytime.  The  pallet  was  of  straw,  or  the  bare 
ground,  and  a rug  was  the  covering  by  night. 

The  Community  sowed  the  arid  soil  with  wheat,  rye,  and  oats, 
or  fished  round  the  coast  to  secure  their  frugal  meals.  In  this 
manner  they  supported  themselves  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
When  the  crops  had  been  gathered  into  the  . rude  barns,  they 
were  ground  by  a quern,  or  kneaded  into  meal  and  baked  for 
general  consumption. 

St.  Enda  divided  the  islands  into  ten  portions,  and  placed  a su- 
perior over  each  Community,  who  was  bound  in  his  turn  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Saint  of  Arran  as  superior. 

At  stated  times,  St.  Enda  made  a visitation  of  his  insular  tcrri-  * 
tory,  and  saw  that  his  rule  of  life  was  enforced  in  its  primitive 
vigor. 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years,  in  the  year 
540.  He  was  buried  in  his  oratory  close  to  the  sea,  called  af- 
ter his  grave,  Teglach  Enda,  meaning  tomb  of  Enda.  From  his 
last  resting-place  the  present  village  of  Killeaney  takes  its 
name,  being  derived  from  the  Irish  words  Kill  Enda,  Church  of 
Enda. 

Part  II.  of  our  sketch  of  the  Arran  isles  has  come  to  a close. 
Dr.  Healy,  the  present  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  “ Ireland’s  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,’' 
pays  a well-earned  tribute  to  Arran,  and  the  saints  who  dwelt 
there. 

A perusal  of  his  book  induced  the  present  writer  to  take  ship 
from  Galway  in  the  August  of  1896,  and  visit  these  far  Western 
islands.  She  trusts  others  may  follow  her  example,  and  if  this 
sketch  of  Arran  stimulates  them  to  do  so,  she  has  had  her  re- 
ward. 
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A ROYAL  TERTIARY. 
The  Countess  de  Courson. 


The  readers  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine 
have  certainly  not 
forgotten  the  fearful 
tragedy  that  occurred 
in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
May,  only  a few 
weeks  ago.  The 
“ Bazar  de  la  Char- 
it£,”  a fancy  fair  or- 
ganized on  a large 
scale  for  charitable 
purposes,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  less 
than  half  an  hour; 
over  130  persons  per- 
is h e d,  and  among 
them  several  Domini- 
c a n tertiaries.  A t 
their  head  was  a prin- 
cess of  royal  birth, 

the  duchess  d’Alen- 
^on  the  duchess  d'alen^on. 

A short  sketch  of  this  illustrious  lady,  the  faithful  daughter  of 
St.  Dominic,  may  possibly  prove  of  interest  to  the  American 
friends  of  the  Order.  Not  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  but  for 
the  sake  of  her  filial  devotion  to  St.  Dominic,  the  duchess  d'Al- 
en^on  has  a special  claim  on  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  those 
who,  like  herself,  are  the  children  of  the  great  patriarch. 

Sophie  Charlotte  of  Bavaria  was  the  eighth  child  and  fifth 
daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  duke  in  Bavaria,  head  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  Her  mother  was 
also  a Bavarian  princess:  Louise,  daughter  of  William,  first  elect- 
or, then  king  of  Bavaria.  Her  four  elder  sisters  were  Helena, 
princess  of  Thurn,  and  Taxis,  now  deceased;  Elizabeth,  the  pres- 
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ent  empress  of  Austria;  Marie,  the  widowed  and  dispossessed 
queen  of  Naples;  Matilda,  the  widowed  countess  of  Trani.  One 
of  her  brothers,  Duke  Charles  Theodore,  is  well-known  through- 
out Germany  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
He  has  founded,  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  a hospital  near  Meran. 
Here,  he  himself  performs  the  necessary  operations;  his  wife,  a 
princess  of  Braganza,  is  his  most  devoted  assistant,  and,  like  him- 
self, unwearied  in  her  care  of  the  patients. 

Princess  Sophie  Charlotte,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
at  Munich,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1847.  Twenty-one  years  later, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1868,  she  married  Ferdinand  of  Or- 
leans, duke  of  Alen^on,  second  son  of  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  Among  the 
five  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  duke  of  Nemours  has  ever  been 
remarkable  for  his  great  dignity,  spotless  life,  deep  Catholic  feel- 
ings, and  boundless  charity.  These  qualities,  together  with  a 
commanding  presence,  have  been  inherited  by  his  son.  Until  an 
unjust  decree  deprived  the  Orleans*  princes  of  their  posts  in  the 
French  army,  the  duke  of  Alen^on  served  in  the  artillery,  and 
was  equally  noted  for  his  love  of  his  profession,  his  exact  and 
able  performance  of  his  military  duties,  and  for  his  singularly 
noble  and  perfect  character. 

Two  children  were  born  to  the  royal  couple:  Princess  Louise, 
who  is  now  twenty-eight,  and  who  married,  in  1891,  her  cousin, 
Prince  Alphonso  of  Bavaria;  Prince  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  born  in  1872;  who,  little*  more  than  a year  ago,  married  a 
niece  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  Princess  Henriette  of  Flan- 
ders. The  birth  of  the  little  daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Vendome,  her  first  grandchild,  was  the  last  earthly  joy  of  the 
duchess  d’Alen^on. 

For  the  last  seventeen  years,  since  the  20th  of  April,  1880,  our 
royal  duchess  belonged  to  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Her 
confessor  at  that  time  was  P&re  Chocarne,  the  friend  and  biograph- 
er of  P£re  Lacordaire.  It  was  he  who  received  her  profession,  and 
gave  her  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  Magdalen. 

Her  love  for  the  Order  to  which  she  was  bound  by  such  close 
ties,  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  She  and  her  husband  lived 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  an  apartment,  Avenue  Friedland, 
in  Paris,  close  to  the  Dominican  Chapel  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honors ; only  for  three  months  every  summer  they  went  to  the 
Tyrol,  where  they  possessed  a castle  above  Insbriick.  Their 
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life  was  one  of  retirement,  but  if  they  kept  aloof  from  the 
gaieties  of  the  great  city,  their  names  were  well-known  and 
much  beloved  in*  the  religious  and  charitable  world  of  Paris. 
The  duchess  was  an  early  riser;  day  after  day,  summer  and  win- 
ter, at  7 o’clock  Mass,  and  often  again  in  the  afternoon,  her  tall, 
slight  figure  might  be  seen  kneeling  in  that  chapel  where  now  her 
empty  place  moves  many  hearts  to  pity  for  those  whom  her  loss 
has  left  desolate.  Like  her  four  sisters,  she  had  a beautiful 
figure,  and  magnificent  hair.  She  could  scarcely  pass  without 
attracting  notice  by  her  graceful  and  dignified  presence,  and 
those  who  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with  her  will  never 
forget  her  soft  voice  and  winning  charm  of  manner.  The  privi- 
leged few  who,  penetrating  beyond  the  surface,  measured  the 
depths  of  her  singularly  noble  character,  realized  the  deep  piety, 
the  true  love  of  God  and  of  His  Church,  the  humility  and  charity 
that  formed  the  basis  of  her  spiritual  life. 

Some  years  ago  the  duchess  became  president  of  the  “ CEuvre 
des  noviciats  dominicains,”  an  association  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  young  novices  of  the  Order.  She  threw 
herself  into  the  work  with  a zeal  and  devotion  that  proved  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  her  fellow-workers,  while  to  herself  the  ex- 
ertions she  then  made  seemed  to  bring  an  increase  of  joy  and 
peace.  In  her  youth  an  hereditary  disposition  to  melancholy 
occasionally  overshadowed  her  soul;  but  as  years  went  on,  and 
her  progress  in  spiritual  life  became  more  rapid,  her  serenity 
seemed  to  increase.  In  her  efforts  to  be  of  use  to  others,  and  her 
intimate  union  with  Him  who  is  called  the  “ Sun  of  Justice  ” and 
the  “True  Light,”  she  found  an  ever  increasing  happiness  that 
within  the  last  few  months  especially  seems  to  have  become 
more  and  more  radiant.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  at 
the  same  time,  deep  down  in  the  royal  lady’s  soul,  a secret  con- 
viction that  her  life  would  not  be  a long  one;  but  this  foreboding 
in  no  way  troubled  her  interior  serenity.  To  a friend  she  said 
with  impressive  earnestness  only  a few  months  ago:  “ Pray  that 
I may  make  a good  death;  it  is  the  one  thing  to  wish  for;  all  is 
there.”  And  to  a nun  who  enjoyed  her  confidence,  she  spoke  of 
death  as  one  who  feels  it  close  at  hand,  although  there  existed  no 
perceptible  reason  to  explain  this  feeling. 

Her  own  growth  in  perfection  struck  those  who  knew  her  best: 
“ Never,”  said  one  who  was  her  spiritual  guide  since  Pere  Cho- 
carne’s  failing  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  active  work,  “ never 
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was  she  so  ready,  so  perfectly  prepared  to  die.”  The  anxieties 
that  had  at  one  time  beset  her  soul,  the  shadows  that  had  dark- 
ened its  radiance,  had  gradually  rolled  away.  Those  who  realized 
this  felt  that  God's  hand  was  visibly  at  work,  but  they  little 
guessed  that  sweetly  and  surely  He  was  leading  the  willing  vic- 
tim to  an  heroic  sacrifice. 

Together  with  many  other  works  of  charity,  the  “CEuvre”  of 
the  Dominican  novitiates  had  its  appointed  place  at  the  “ Bazar 
de  la  Charite  during  four  days — the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  of  May — a certain  number  of  ladies,  chiefly  tertiaries,  wrere 
to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  work.  At  their  head  was  the  duch- 
ess of  Alen^on,  who,  according  to  her  custom,  intended  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  four  days  on  the  scene  of  action. 

This  year  in  particular,  the  “ Bazar  de  la  Charite  ” was  made 
unusually  attractive.  It  was  no  longer  in  its  former  place,  rue  de 
la  Boetie,  but  in  a wooden  building  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  rue  Jean  Goujon,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic quarters  in  Paris,  between  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Seine.  The  building  stood  in  a wide,  open  space,  and  was  so  ar- 
ranged interiorly  as  to  represent  a street  of  Paris  in  ancient 
times,  with  quaint  sign-posts  over  the  different  counters.  On  the 
Monday,  May  3d,  the  Bazar  presented  a picturesque  and  animat- 
ed scene;  a brisk  trade  was  driven  for  the  benefit  of  the  different 
works  of  mercy,  many  of  which  chiefly  depended  for  their  exist- 
ence upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  none  of  those  who,  on 
that  day,  visited  the  Bazar,  dreamt  of  the  tragedy  about  to  take 
place. 

On  the  Tuesday,  May  4th,  the  sale  opened  at  2 o’clock  under 
brilliant  auspices.  The  visit  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  had  been  an- 
nounced for  that  day,  and  attracted  many  visitors.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  and  that  of  wealth  was  largely  represented;  the 
stall-holders  were  at  their  posts,  and  among  the  great  ladies  and 
their  bright  spring  dresses,  moved  the  black  cassock  of  a priest, 
the  white  robe  of  a Dominican,  or  the  snowy  “ cornette  ” of  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  Over  the  motley  throng,  over  alas!  invisible  to 
all,  the  pale  angel  of  Death! 

The  Papal  Nuncio,  Monsignore  Clari,  left  the  building  at  4 y2, 
after  blessing  the  stall-holders  and  their  work.  A few  minutes 
only  after  the  Nuncio’s  departure,  a terrible  cry  of  “fire!  fire!” 
suddenly  arose!  The  fire  is  now  proved  to  have  originated  in  a 
small  building,  adjoining  the  chief  gallery,  w here  a cinematographe 
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was  established.  The  flames  spread  with  incredible  rapidity;  the 
light  wooden  building  with  its  draperies  and  ornaments,  the  hun- 
dred airy  trifles  piled  up  on  the  counters,  worse  still,  the  women’s 
delicate  laces  and  muslin  dresses,  burned  like  tinder! 

In  one  moment  the  whole  building  seemed  alight;  the  fire 
spread  in  a few  seconds,  not  even  in  a few  minutes,  writes  the 
Abbe  Odelin,  who  was  present,  and  who  gave  absolution  to  a 
group  of  women  gathered  near  him!  The  panic  was  terrible  be- 
yond words;  there  were  at  that  moment  about  four  or  five  hundred 
persons  in  the  Bazar,  and  among  those,  only  about  forty  men; 
the  rest  were  women  and  children,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to 
make  for  the  chief  entrance  that  opened  on  the  rue  Jean  Gou- 
jons. The  first  to  reach  it  stumbled  and  fell,  others  rushed  on  and 
fell  upon  them,  and  in  a few  minutes  a heaving  heap  of  burning 
human  bodies  blocked  up  the  doorway!  Others  rushed  towards 
the  side  doors  opening  on  the  bare  space  that  surrounded  the  Ba- 
zar, and  a certain  number  thus  made  their  escape;  some,  it  is  true, 
were  fearfully  injured,  and  have  since  died  in  cruel  pain. 

Suddenly,  the  roof  of  the  Bazar,  which  was  covered  by  a velum 
dipped  in  tar  to  make  it  water  proof,  took  fire,  and  a rain  of  burning 
pitch  poured  down  on  the  unhappy  women  whostill  remained  with- 
in the  building!  Some  of  them  are  described  as  “ living  torches  ” ; 
others,  suffocated  by  the  intense  heat,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor, 
which,  being  in  wood,  took  fire  in  its  turn. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  only, after  the  first  outbreak,  the  roof  fell  in; 
it  is  said  that  a great  cry  arose  from  those  within,  then  came  an 
awful  silence, — Death  had  done  its  worst! 

Meantime  assistance  had  come,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  men 
of  different  classes — gentlemen,  coachmen,  servants,  workmen, 
passers-by,  who  hurried  to  the  spot, — many  wounded  or  fainting 
women  were  carried  away  from  the  scene.  But  the  tragedy  had 
been  so  terribly  rapid  that,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  “ Bazar  de  la  Charity  ” but  a heap  of  charred  and 
blackened  ruins,  from  which,  horrible  to  say,  came  a fearful 
smell  of  burning  flesh! 

Outside,  had  already  assembled  a crowd  of  parents,  husbands, 
children  and  friends,  in  agonies  of  fear,  each  one  eager  to  claim 
his  own! 

Among  them  was  the  duke  d’Alen^on.  He  had  lost  sight  of 
his  wife  when  the  fire  first  broke  out,  and,  reckless  of  his  own  per- 
il, had  rushed  through  the  furnace  to  seek  her  at  her  usual  place. 
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It  was  empty,  and  in  spite  of  his  intense  anxiety,  the  duke  still 
hoped  that  she  had  been  rescued  in  time,  and  carried  away,  per- 
haps in  a fainting  condition,  to  a place  of  safety.  Rumors  to  this 
effect  had  been  spread  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  duke,  who 
himself  was  badly  burnt,  continued  for  some  hours  to  cling  to 
this  forlorn  hope.  As  the  long  hours  of  the  evening  and  night 
passed  by,  and  no  tidings  came,  it  became  certain  that  the  duch- 
ess was  among  the  dead,  and  gradually  from  the  survivors  of  the 
catastrophe  it  became  known  how  the  royal  lady  met  her  fate. 

She  was  at  her  post,  at  the  counter,  where  during  four  days  she 
presided  at  the  sale  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  novitiates,  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  Her  first  words  to  a lady  standing  near  her 
were:  11  Be  calm,  let  us  avoid  a panic!  ” her  next:  “ Let  us  pray,'* 
and,  falling  on  her  knees,  she  uttered  a fervent  prayer.  Then  ris- 
ing, ever  thoughtful  for  others,  she  sweetly  and  generously  stood 
aside,  refusing  to  press  forward  while  others  remained  to  be  saved. 
A lady,  Mademoiselle  d*  Audlan,  who  succeeded  in  making  her 
escape,  endeavored  without  success  to  lead  the  duchess  away 
with  her.  She  relates  that  when  last  she  beheld  the  princess,  she 
was  standing  upright,  calm  and  still;  the  flames  were  above  and 
around  her,  but  she  seemed  not  to  see  them ; her  eyes  were  raised 
to  Heaven! 

In  that  awful  moment,  with  the  prospect  of  a terrible  death 
close  at  hand,  who  shall  read  the  thoughts  of  the  royal  tertiary! 
Perchance,  beyond  the  raging  flames,  she  saw,  in  the  glorious 
light  of  Eternity,  the  white-robed  army  of  the  saints  of  her  Or- 
der, ready  to  take  her  home! 

Only  forty-eight  hours  later,  after  minute  and  painful  re- 
searches, the  disfigured  remains  of  the  duchess  d’  Alen^on  were 
identified  at  the  “ Valais  de  lTndustrie,”  where  the  charred 
bodies  of  the  victims  had  been  carried.  Her  coffin  was  taken  to 
the  crypt  of  the  Dominican  church  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honors, 
that  church  where  for  many  years  she  had  been  a daily  communi- 
cant at  early  Mass,  and  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
she  had  received  for  the  last  time  the  God  who  was  about  to  call 
her  away.  Only  a few  months  previously,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1896,  the  duchess,  moved  probably  by  that  strange  foreboding 
we  have  already  noticed,  had  written  out  her  wishes  as  to  her 
burial.  These  were  carried  out,  and  she  was  buried  with  the 
white  habit  and  leather  belt  of  a Dominican  tertiary. 

With  the  permission  of  the  duke  d*  Alen^on,  the  Annke  Dometti - 
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caine  has  published,  in  last  issue,  the  paper  where  the  duchess 
expressed  her  wishes;  it  affords  a new  proof  of  her  deep  devotion 
for  the  Order  to  which  she  belonged.  “ I desire, and  I request/’  she 
writes,  44  that  immediately  after  my  death,  my  hair  may  be  cut  off 
and  burnt  by  a nun  or  a tertiary  of  the  Dominican  Order;  that 
none  of  it  shall  be  kept  for  any  one  except  for  my  beloved  hus- 
band, the  duke  d’  Alen<pon,  if  he  should  desire  it;  but  I beg  him  to 
yield  to  my  wish,  and  to  allow  my  hair  to  be  entirely  destroyed.” 
When  we  remember  the  splendid  wealth  of  hair  that  crowned  the 
dead  princess’s  head  as  with  a royal  diadem,  ,we  understand  the 
feeling  of  humility  that  prompted  this  request. 

She  goes  on  to  demand  that,  immediately  after  death,  her 
body  should  be  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  that  a cru- 
cifix, her  rosary,  and  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Order,  should  be 
placed  in  the  coffin.  She  particularly  insists  that  her  coffin  should 
be  of  the  plainest,  her  funeral  as  simple  as  possible,  without 
flowers  or  music,  and  that  on  her  tomb  should  be  engraved  the 
following  inscription: 

SOPHIE  CHARLOTTE, 

DUCHESS  D’  ALENCON, 

BORN  DUCHESS  EN  BAVIERE. 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  Third  Order  of  Penance  of  St. 
Dominic,  with  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death,  and  a quotation 
from  Scripture  to  record  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  closing  words  of  this  touching  paper  must  have  gone 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  royal  mourner,  in  his  desolate  home: 
44  I desire,”  adds  the  duchess,  41  to  be  buried  close  to  my  husband, 
the  duke  d’  Alen^on,  the  guardian  angel  of  my  life.” 

During  a whole  week,  from  the  Thursday,  6th  of  May,  to  the 
Friday,  14th,  the  royal  lady’s  coffin  rested  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Dominican  church,  where  it  was  watched  over  by  the  monks  of 
the  Order  she  loved  so  well,  and  by  the  tertiaries,  to  whom  she 
had  belonged.  Around  it  pressed  a changing  crowd  of  mourn- 
ers. Duringeight  days  that  quiet  crypt  became  a place  of  pilgrim- 
ages; where,  by  the  side  of  the  dead  princess’s  children,  the 
duke  of  Vendome  and  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  knelt  rich  and 
poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  priests,  soldiers,  workmen,  great  ladies, 
and  women  of  the  people.  Never,  in  her  lifetime,  had  the  royal 
duchess  held  so  numerous  a reception!  She,  whose  life  had  been 
clouded  by  many  reverses,  whose  high  birth  and  marriage  had 
brought  her  more  anxiety  and  sorrow  than  enjoyment  and  splen- 
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dor,  seemed  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  right  divine  of  her  heroic 
death,  to  have  assumed  her  royal  station  in  republican  France! 
So  modest  and  retiring  in  life,  so  unobtrusive  in  her  gentle  hu- 
mility, she  suddenly  became  the  heroine  of  the  day,  and  among 
the  noble  women  and  fair  girls  who  perished  on  that  awful  4th 
of  May,  her  figure  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  its  unconscious  hero- 
ism! 

On  the  Tuesday,  May  nth,  a funeral  service  was  celebrated  in 
the  Dominican  church  for  the  repose  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  “ CEuvre  des  noviciats.”  With  the 
duchess  d’  Alen^on  had  perished  seven  other  friends  and  helpers 
of  the  work,  whose  names  deserve  a mention. 

Chief  of  these  was  Madame  Jauffred,  secretary  of  the 41  CEuvre, ” 
and  the  right  hand  of  the  duchess  in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
novitiates.  She  was  a singularly  perfect  character:  generous, 
sweet,  gentle,  strikingly  humble  and  self-sacrificing.  Her  large 
fortune  and  her  whole  life  were  spent  in  doing  good.  For  the 
last  seventeen  years  she  had  filled  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
44  CEuvre,”  and  for  many  years  she  had  belonged  to  the  Third 
Order.  Madame  Bouvyer,  another  victim,  was  also  a tertiary. 
It  was  she  who,  every  Monday,  presided  at  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  44  ouvroir,”  where  a certain  number  of  ladies  assembled  to 
work  for  the  novices;  the  duchess  d’  Alen^on  was  a regular  at- 
tendant at  these  meetings.  Madame  Bouvyer,  a holy  and  de- 
voted friend  of  the  Order,  is  one  of  the  very  few  victims  whose 
remains  have  not  been  identified;  God  has  thus  seen  fit  to  add 
an  extra  sacrifice  to  those  demanded  of  the  husband  and  daughter 
who  weep  for  her  loss  with  a heartfelt  sorrow  only  equalled  by 
their  marvellous  submission  to  God’s  will. 

Madame  Hoskier,  a convert  from  the  Greek  faith,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Madame  Roland  Gosselin,  whose  husband  is  well-known  in  the 
financial  and  charitable  world  of  Paris,  perished  together.  Both 
were  excellent  and  charming  women,  firm  friends  of  the  Order  in 
whose  interests  their  services  were  enlisted  on  the  fatal  4th  of  May. 

Madame  Roland  Gosselin  leaves  a widower  and  seven  young 
children.  Madame  Lafitte  de  Causon,  Madame  de  Gosselin,  who 
died  with  her  daughter,  Comtesse  Mimerel  and  her  two  servants, 
and  Madame  Huzar,  whose  special  devotion  was  the  care  of  St. 
Dominic’s  altar  in  the  convent  chapel,  complete  the  number  of 
victims  who,  as  benefactresses  of  the  Paris  Dominicans,  have  a 
particular  claim  on  the  prayers  of  our  readers.  It  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  those  who  were  present  at  the  Requiem  Mass  on  the 
1 ith  of  May,  ever  to  forget  the  aspect  of  the  chapel.  In  the  sanc- 
tuary knelt  the  princes  and  princesses  related  to  the  duchess  d’Al- 
engon  ; her  children:  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Vendome,  and  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Bavaria  ; her  sisters,  the  queen  of  Naples 
and  the  countess  of  Trani  ; the  comte  d’Eu,  her  brother-in-law 
and  his  wife,  the  princess  of  Brazil  ; her  sister-in-law,  Princess 
Blanche  of  Orleans,  and  many  others.  Close  to  the  Communion- 
rails,  an  enclosed  space  had  been  reserved  for  the  near  relatives 
of  the  victims,  and  many  eyes  moistened  as  they  gazed  on  the 
pathetic  figures  of  those  who  had  lost  their  best  and  dearest.  Then, 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  were  the  usual  “ habitues  ” and  friends 
of  the  convent;  many  of  them  wore  bandages  wrapped  round  their 
heads  and  necks,  that  proved  that  they  also,  in  a more  or  less 
degree,  had  suffered  from  the  fire. 

After  the  Gospel,  Pfcre  Boulanger,  the  Provincial,  who,  since 
P£re  Chocarne’s  illness  and  death,  had  been  the  confessor  of  the 
duchess  d’Alen9on,  ascended  the  pulpit.  His  touching  words 
came  from  a heart  full  of  sorrow  and  yet  of  hopefulness;  they 
went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  bringing  consolation  and 
light  to  the  mourners.  He  spoke  of  his  own  feelings  of  anguish 
and  dismay  when,  standing  close  to  the  smoking  ruins  of  what  had 
been  the  “ Bazar  de  la  Charite,”  he  realized  the  full  horror  of  the 
catastrophe;  then  of  the  comforting  and  strengthening  thoughts 
that  came  to  him  out  of  the  darkness;  thoughts  of  God’s  love 
and  mercy,  of  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  its  wonderful  power, 
its  infinite  reward!  After  paying  reverent  homage  to  all  the 
noble  women  who  had  died  at  their  post  of  charity,  he  spoke  more 
directly  of  the  princess  who  had  been  their  example  in  life,  and 
whom  he  bad  in  the  past  years  trained  in  the  paths  of  holiness. 
Only  a few  days  before  the  fire,  just  before  the  feast  of  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Sienna,  the  duchess  had  asked  him  to  help  her  to  pre- 
pare for  this  feast  so  dear  to  all  Dominican  tertiaries.  “ My  child,” 
he  had  replied,  “ this  morning  I read  in  the  Mass  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  a sentence  that  I will  repeat  to  you;  it  impressed  me, 
and  it  will  do  you  good:  ‘With  Christ,  I have  been  nailed  to  the 
cross.’  In  a few  words,”  he  continued,  “I  explained  to  her  the 
mystery  of  suffering  and  death;  and  also  the  sweetness  of  this 
mystery,  for  on  the  cross,  where  we  are  nailed,  Christ  lives  and 
dies  with  us.”  Another  day,  just  about  the  same  time,  speaking 
to  the  tertiaries  on  the  subject  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  P6re 
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Boulanger  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  courage  of  their  holy 
patroness.  “I  exhorted  them/*  he  said,  “to  be  valiant  in  life; 
little  did  I think  that  I was  preparing  them  to  be  valiant  in 
death.”  This  lesson  was  not  lost;  the  testimony  of  those  who 
escaped  proves  that  the  duchess  d’Alen^on  met  death  with 
undaunted  courage,  and,  amidst  the  deep  emotion  of  all  pres- 
ent, the  preacher  spoke  of  her  reply  to  those  who  sought  to 
lead  her  away:  “ Go  without  me;  I must  be  the  last  to  leave.” 
Then,  after  describing  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  those  whose 
homes  were  left  desolate,  he  recognized  in  this  superhuman  res- 
ignation, the  visible  impress  of  God’s  dear  hand  that  can  heal 
the  wounds  He  Himself  inflicts.  Finally,  in  a closing  invocation 
to  the  departed  souls,  the  preacher  commended  to  these  “ be- 
loved and  holy  patronesses,”  the  interest  of  the  Order  they  so 
dearly  loved,  the  works  of  charity  for  which  they  died,  and  the 
mourners  whose  hearts  are  torn  with  anguish  at  their  loss.  Four 
days  after  this  touching  ceremony,  the  body  of  the  royal  duchess 
was  conveyed  to  Dreux  to  be  laid  in  the  burial-place  of  the  prin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  accordance  with  her  wishes,  the 
last  prayers  were  read  over  her  tomb  by  a Dominican  Father;  it 
was  P&re  Boulanger,  her  confessor,  who,  representing  the  Order 
of  which  she  proved  herself  so  faithful  a daughter,  paid  this  last 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  royal  tertiary. 


THE  SEA. 

Lillian  A.  B.  Taylor. 

She  sea!  the  sea!  my  dear  old  friend! 
Ne’er  loved  so  well  as  now, 

Our  separation  at  an  end, 

Thy  breezes  fan  my  brow. 

Oh,  never  hast  thou  seemed  so  fair, 

Old  ocean,  unto  me 
As  now,  when  sunshine  everywhere 
Doth  gild  the  watery  lea. 

I love  to  hear  the  merry  birds 
That  sing  in  dewy  morn; 

To  listen  to  the  lowing  herds 
That  browse  amid  the  corn; 
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To  hear  the  brooklet’s  music  rise, 

The  song  of  silver  rills, 

The  evening  breeze,  that  softly  sighs 
Across  the  distant  hills; 

But  sweeter  music  unto  me 
Than  all  the  sounds  of  land, 

The  foaming  waves*  wild  melody, 

That  break  upon  the  strand. 

I love  to  breathe  the  fragrant  breeze, 
All  laden  with  perfume, 

That  murmurs  low  amid  the  trees, 

Of  wild,  luxuriant  bloom; 

But  more  than  summer  wind  to  me, 
That  blows  o’er  hill  and  dell, 

The  salt  gale  sweeping  o’er  the  sea, 

The  briny  ocean  smell. 

And  fair  the  flowery  lawn  and  lea, 

The  verdant  slopes  of  land; 

But  yet  more  beautiful  to  me 
A beach  of  shining  sand. 

And  dearly  do  I love  the  snow, 

As  pure  as  dove’s  white  breast, 

But  not  more  white  than  is  the  flow 
Of  waves  with  foaming  crest. 

And  very  fair  the  flow’rets  bright,  • 

That  blossom  on  the  land; 

Yet  ocean  hath  its  blooms  of  light, 

The  shells  that  gem  the  sand. 

Oh,  this  wide  earth  is  very  fair, 

But  what  art  thou,  O sea? 

There’s  naught  I love  so  well  elsewhere, 
Thou’rt  all  the  world  to  me. 

O shining  shore!  O sunlit  sea! 

For  earth  ye  are  too  fair; 

The  gates  of  pearl  ajar  must  be, 

And  what  I sec  is  there. 
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A REMINISCENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  E.  HARDY. 

John  A.  MooneY. 


To  the  many  marks  of 
favor  for  which  I am 
indebted  to  the  Rever- 
end Editor  of  The  Ros- 
ary Magazine,  I have 
to  add  the  invitation 
to  write  of  Professor 
George  E.  Hardy,  as  I 
knew  him.  Gratefully 
accepting  an  invitation 
wrhich  permits  me  to 
pay  a tribute  to  a dear 
friend,  I may  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  my  relations 
being  wholly  unprofes- 
sional with  Teacher 
Hardy,  and  Principal 
Hardy,  and  Professor 
Hardy,  I shall  write  of 
the  friend  I knew,  plain 
George  Hardy. 

He  was  only  a school- 
boy, and  I a full-grown  THE  LATE  professor  george  e.  hardy. 

man,  when,  in  a char- 
acteristic fashion,  he  introduced  himself  to  me.  After  this  first 
meeting,  I chatted  with  him  occasionally,  during  chance  en- 
counters. When  he  entered  the  public  schools  as  a teacher,  he 
called  on  me,  in  a friendly  way,  and  after  this,  for  the  five  or  six 
following  years,  I had  the  pleasure,  at  intervals,  of  passing  an 
evening  with  him.  During  the  past  ten  years,  year  by  year, 
gradually,  our  association  grew  to  be  closer  and  closer,  until,  at 
the  end,  it  might  have  been  fairly  called  intimate. 

What  first  impressed  me  in  Mr.  Hardy,  after  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  a teacher,  was  his  great  love  for  his  calling;  his 
earnest,  honest  devotion  to  his  pupils.  And  this  love,  earnest- 
ness, devotion,  characterized  him,  during  all  the  years  I knew 
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him.  He  had  no  hard  and  fast  pedagogical  system.  He  was  al- 
ways studying  the  class  he  had  immediately  to  deal  with,  and 
adapting  himself  to  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  the  class;  al- 
ways devising  methods  to  quicken  sluggish  intelligences,  or  to 
smooth  uncouth  minds,  or  to  discipline  quick  minds.  Out  of 
school,  as  well  as  in  school,  he  was  constantly  observing  and 
sounding,  ever  with  the  one  aim:  to  be  a helpful,  friendly  mentor. 
Pedagogy  he  conceived  as  an  art  rather  than  a science. 

Next  to  this  admirable  earnestness  and  sincerity,  it  was  Mr. 
Hardy’s  frankness,  courage,  and  humor,  that  attracted  one.  Of 
all  the  humorous  men  I have  known,  and  the  number  is  not 
small,  he  was  the  most  spontaneous  and  inexhaustible.  When  in 
the  vein,  the  gravest  man  conld  not  resist  him.  Nor  was  he  defi- 
cient in  genial  wit.  When  he  entered  a door,  glopm  flew  out. 
And  yet  he  was  a serious  man,  with  high  aims,  and  a persistent 
worker;  busy  not  with  mere  class  work,  but  also  with  his  own 
education.  His  favorite  study  was  that  of  English  literature, 
and  year  by  year  he  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  the  best 
writers,  doing  the  work  systematically  and  critically.  With  this 
pursuit,  of  late  years,  he  combined  that  of  English  history.  On 
both  of  these  subjects,  his  reading  was  extensive,  and,  with  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  material  he  had  gathered,  he  had  planned 
a short  history  of  England,  and  another  of  English  literature. 
To  the  latter  work  he  had  given  much  thought,  and,  had  not 
death  surprised  him,  the  volume  would  have  probably  seen  the 
light  during  1898.  His  labor  on  these  two  considerable  under- 
takings was  as  patient  as  it  was  enthusiastic;  nor  was  it  all  done 
under  agreeable  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  his  hearty 
appearance  and  vigorous  manner,  Mr.  Hardy  had  long  suffered 
from  a physical  trial,  especially  painful  to  a student.  His  eyes 
failed  him  at  times,  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  reading.  Indeed, 
he  was  often  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  a dark  room,  and 
there,  resting,  to  wait  until  nature,  or  drugs,  brought  relief. 

As  known  to  those  who  have  read  his  graceful  article  on 
Brother  Azarias,  in  the  Educational  Review , and  the  spirited 
sketches  contributed  to  The  Rosary,  after  his  trip  through  the 
Yellowstone,  Mr.  Hardy  was  a bright  and  an  agreeable  writer. 
Fluent,  gifted  with  a lively  imagination  and  a happy  expression, 
he  promised  to  take  and  hold  a notable  place  among  American 
writers.  Conscientious  in  all  he  did,  year  by  year  he  chastened 
and  moderated  a style  which  needed  no  other  correction.  I have 
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referred  to  but  a few  of  his  writings,  though  he  contributed  many 
articles  to  educational  periodicals,  and  wrote  many  essays  and 
lectures,  which  he  read  in  public  or  private  gatherings. 

I have  spoken  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  frankness  and  courage;  they 
were  notable.  Modest,  where  the  value  of  his  opinions  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  frank  in  expressing  them.  Always  on  one  side  of 
the  fence,  no  one  could  doubt  as  to  the  side  he  was  on.  His 
fearlessness  equalled  his  frankness,  and  this  fearlessness  he 
showed  especially  as  a man  of  faith,  as  a Catholic.  Rarely  have 
I met  a more  sincere,  hearty,  thorough  believer.  He  was  Catholic 
in  every  fibre;  and  not  alone  a talking  Catholic,  but  also  an  act- 
ive, practical,  nay  more,  a devout  Catholic,  loving  and  frequenting 
the  offices  of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments,  and  practising  her 
devotions.  His  greatest  joy  and  pride  in  life  was  his  faith.  In 
the  career  he  followed,  and  in  other  careers,  I regret  to  say,  there 
have  been  men,  who,  thinking  their  religion  an  obstacle  to  their 
advancement,  or  pretending  so  to  think,  have  sacrificed  a most 
precious  gift  for  an  uncertain  prize.  Mr.  Hardy’s  exceptional 
success  is  the  best  proof  of  the  self-deceit  of  the  more  timid 
souls;  for  he  proudly  carried  his  faith  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  Whoever  met  him,  met  a Catholic;  and  promptly  knew 
the  fact  Sometimes  his  religion  made  enemies  for  him;  nothing 
afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  to  seek  these  men  out  and  to 
give  them  undeniable  proof  of  his  pronounced  Catholicity.  This 
very  courage,  in  many  instances,  turned  enemies  into  friends. 
His  manliness,  added  to  his  other  winning  qualities,  convinced 
those  who  were  sincerely  bigoted,  that  such  a Catholic  was 
worthy  of  respect.  For  enemies  who  were  only  envious,  he  had 
a pleasant  contempt;  for  the  malicious,  he  kept,  always,  a supple 
rod  in  pickle. 

His  religion,  he  was  continually  studying,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  more  competent  to  defend  it ; as,  in  any  company,  he 
was  always  ready  to  defend.  A slight,  or  slur,  was  as  certain  to  be 
resented  as  a lie;  resented  good  humoredlybut  firmly.  And  yet, 
few  Catholics  have  as  many  warm  friends,  among  men  and  women 
of  non-Catholic  denominations,  as  George  Hardy  made  His 
courage  should  teach  us  all  a lesson;  as  forme,  the  more  I knew 
him  and  observed  him,  the  more  he  compelled  my  admiration. 

Loyalty  to  his  friends  was  a characteristic  no  less  marked. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  kindly,  charitable.  In  sickness,  he  was 
ready  to  play  nurse,  counting  the  loss  of  sleep  as  nothing,  where 
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he  could  comfort  a sufferer.  Those  whom  he  loved,  living  or 
dead,  he  never  tired  of  praising.  Of  those  whom  he  had  no 
reason  to  love,  he  was  careful  not  to  speak  unkindly.  To  the 
land  of  his  forefathers,  he  was  devotedly  attached,  as  indeed  he 
should  have  been;  for,  his  character  was  purely  Celtic. 

A man  of  taste,  George  Hardy  was  also  a man  of  feeling,  easi- 
ly moved  by  beauty  of  language,  nature  or  art.  Successful  as  he 
had  been,  he  was  not  boastful.  Indeed,  he  rarely  spoke  of  him- 
self. A joyous  nature,  social,  genial,  he  was  the  life  of  any  com- 
pany he  entered.  In  a simple  way,  he  enjoyed  life,  enjoying  as 
he  did  association  with  his  fellows.  A lover  of  books,  he  was 
more  than  ever  happy  when  among  them.  One  of  his  chiefest 
pleasures  was  to  add  to  his  library.  Though  he  had  the  taste  of 
a bibliophile,  it  was  the  soul  of  a book  that  he  most  valued 
Gifted  with  a good  memory,  he  was  ever  ready  with  a happy 
quotation  from  prose  writer  or  from  poet. 

Active  in  mind,  he  was  active  in  body,  and  worked  without 
measure.  He  read,  and  even  wrote,  on  horse  cars,  cable  cars, 
steam  cars,  or  on  boats.  All  times  and  places  were  times  and 
places  for  work.  The  historical  and  literary  studies  of  his  later 
years  had  interested  him  in  the  architecture,  the  monuments,  and 
in  the  dress,  manners  and  customs,  of  the  peoples  now  called 
English.  As  usual,  he  wished  to  make  his  pupils  partners  in  his 
knowledge,  and  for  months  before  his  untimely  death,  he  had 
been  gathering,  from  out-of-the-way  places,  material  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  English  people  at  one  period  and  another.  How 
zealously  he  labored,  few  know.  I question  whether  his  pupils  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  realized  how  unselfishly  he 
did  labor,  just  to  serve  them.  As  he  had  been  devoted  to  the 
boys  committed  to  him  when  he  taught  his  first  class  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  so,  at  the  college,  he  was  devoted  to  the  young  men 
with  whose  instruction  be  was  charged.  Early  and  late,  every  day 
of  every  week,  he  was  exercised  about  them,  solicitous  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  way  of  right  thinking,  as  well  as  of  polite  letters. 

Most  grateful  for  kindness  or  favor  shown  to  him,  Mr.  Hardy 
expressed  to  me,  more  than  once,  a hearty  acknowledgment  of 
the  friendly  consideration  he  had  received  from  fellow-professors. 
To  the  distinguished  President  of  the  college,  on  account  of  his 
constant  encouragement,  amiability  and  benevolence,  the  young 
professor  was  more  than  thankful;  his  sentiment  was  rather  one 
of  affection,  of  attachment. 
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Of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-teachers  in  the 
schools,  Mr.  Hardy  gave  substantial  proof,  long  ago  ; and  had 
they  never  before  evidenced  their  esteem  for  him,  they  did  so, 
certainly,  on  the  morning  of  the  Mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes.  There  they  gathered  sympathet- 
ically, and  not  a few  of  them  shed  tears  as  they  listened  to  the 
truthful  and  tender  tribute  of  a sorrowing  friend:  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brann. 

Not  alone  the  members  of  his  family,  but  all  those  who  were, 
at  any  time,  associated  with  him,  heartily  mourn  his  loss.  What 
he  had  done,  at  thirty-eight,  promised  so  much  for  the  future, 
that  his  friends  entertained  fond  hopes  of  a long  life  of  well-doing 
here.  Heaven  disposed  more  wisely.  Death,  he  had  always  in 
mind.  I recall  his  making,  last  year,  the  “nine  Fridays,”  as  a 
member  of  he  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  and  once  he  told 
me  that  he  had  carefully  provided,  in  case  of  sudden  illness  at 
home,  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  every  ordinance  of  the 
Church.  His  courage  and  resignation,  when,  suddenly,  most 
abruptly,  the  blow  came,  testified  to  his  humble,  strong  faith,  and 
to  his  lively  hope  in  the  mercy  of  our  most  loving  Redeemer. 

Sociable,  joyous,  a welcome  companion  among  men  of  all 
creeds,  and  of  all  professions,  George  Hardy  was  none  the  less  a 
devout  man.  Since  his  death,  a friend  said  to  me:  “By  per- 

sonal observation,  I know  that,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Professorship,  rarely  did  he  fail  to  enter  a certain  church, 
there  to  pray,  in  the  morning,  on  his  way  to  the  college.”  Some, 
indeed  I might  say,  too  many  devout  people,  however  beautiful  in- 
teriorly, are  not  exteriorly  attractive.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  a man,  in  the  world,  should  not  be  manly,  agreeable,  enter- 
taining, and,  at  the  same  time,  devout.  Of  the  happy  and  de- 
sirable combination  of  real  piety  and  of  bonhommie,  Mr.  Hardy 
was  an  exemplar,  not  unworthy  of  imitation. 

I need  not  relate  that  his  devotion  to  our  Lady  was  especially 
fervent.  His  constant  interest  in  this  Rosary  Magazine  was  only 
a slight  token  of  a trustful  affection  for  its  most  lovely,  lovable,  and 
merciful  Patroness.  From  Rosarians,  I may  confidently  ask  a 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  To  those  who,  like  the  writer, 
still  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  they  shall  not,  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  grasp  his  hand,  see  his  smiling  face,  and  hear  his  merry 
laugh,  regret  is  tempered  by  the  memory  of  his  upright,  zealous 
and  beneficent  life,  and  by  the  firm  hope  that  he  rests  in  peace. 
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THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST 


Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre,  O.  P. 

THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.— THE  PLEDGE  OF  GLORY. 

Ihich  is  Mary’s  greatest  reward  in  Heaven?  Is  it  the 
royal  power  with  which  she  is  invested?  The  uni- 
versal acclamations  of  the  angels  and  elect?  The 
crown  of  glory  formed  around  their  Queen  by  the 
celestial  hierarchies?  No.  Mary’s  greatest  reward 
is  the  God  who  inundates  Her  with  His  luminous 
Essence,  embraces  her,  penetrates  her,  possesses 
and  inebriates  her  with  beatitude.  Her  soul  is  full 
to  overflowing,  and  Her  virginal  body  receives  from 
Christ’s  humanity,  whose  tabernacle  it  was,  a unique  splendor 
elevating  her  above  all  glorified  flesh. 

O Blessed  Virgin!  We  have  not  the  pretension  of  equalling 
you  in  glory;  yet  faith  teaches  us  to  rely  on  our  God’s  words, 
who  has  promised  to  be  Himself44  our  reward,  exceeding  great.” 1 
One  day  we  shall  see  Him  such  as  He  is,  face  to  face  and  with- 
out veil;  we  shall  love  Him  heart  to  heart;  we  shall  possess  Him 
with  eternal,  ineffable  enjoyment.  He  will  be  in  us,  and  we  in 
Him,  inebriated  with  the  delights  of  that  immaterial  dwelling, 
infinitely  embellished  by  every  perfection. 

Can  I,  so  wretched  and  poor,  believe  in  so  much  happiness  and 
glory?  Listen,  O Christian!  As  if  fearing  that  wonder  should 
make  you  doubt  His  word,  God  has  joined  to  His  promises  a 
pledge  proportionate  to  the  infinite  object  He  proposes  to  our 
hopes.  St.  Thomas  sings  this  magnanimous  act  of  bounty  in  an 
admirable  anthem  of  his  office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament:  44  O 

sacred  banquet,”  does  he  say, 44  wherein  Christ  is  received!  ” The 
soul  is  filled  with  grace,  the  memory  of  the  Passion  is  renewed,  and 
a pledge  of  future  glory  is  given  to  us.* 

Yes,  the  Eucharist  is  the  pledge  of  eternal  glory.  Eternal 


1 Genes,  xv.,  i. 

* O sacrum  convivium,  in  quo  Christus  sumitur;  recolitur  meinoria  passionis 
ejus;  meus  impletur  gratia;  et  futurae  gloriae  nobis  pignus  datur.  (Ant.  of  the 
feast  of  the  Bl.  Sacrament). 
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glory  crowns  our  entire  earthly  life.  The  Eucharist  is,  in  our 
earthly  life,  the  crown  of  the  sacraments  which  prepare  us  for 
eternal  glory.  A sacred  nourishment,  it  feeds  the  supernatural 
life  given  us  by  baptism,  perfected  by  confirmation,  repaired  by 
penance.  Principal  object  of  sacerdotal  power,  it  crowns  it, 
as  the  act  completes  power.  Ineffable  union  of  God  and  the  hu- 
man soul,  it  is  to  marriage  what  reality  is  to  the  symbol. 

What  do  I say?  In  the  eucharistic  pledge  there  is  more  than 
a mere  similitude  with  eternal  glory;  there  is  an  identity  of  ob- 
jects. On  either  side  it  is  God  who  gives  Himself,  God  who 
dwells  in  us,  God  who  penetrates  and  vivifies.  The  manner  in 
which  He  is  received  forms  the  only  difference.  In  Heaven  both 
His  essence  and  the  soul  are  unveiled  in  the  reception;  in  the 
Eucharist  the  double  veil  of  the  species  and  of  faith,  shroud  both 
His  humanity  already  hidden  by  His  essence,  and  the  soul  which 
unites  itself  to  Him.  The  whole  divine  essence  is  in  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  really  substantially  present  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  And  because  the  Word  cannot  be  separated  from  His 
Father,  nor  from  His  Spirit,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
with  Him.  The  sacred  movements  of  divine  life  take  place, 
here  below,  in  the  souls  of  the  communicants,  as  up  above  in  the 
penetrated  soul  of  the  blessed. 

Listen  again  to  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  that  radiant 
Sun  whose  light  will  forever  rejoice  our  carnal  eyes,  when  His 
omnipotence  will  have  gathered  up  and  revived  the  dispersed 
-elements  of  our  bodies;  that  glorified  humanity  of  Christ  we 
possess  ourselves  in  holy  Communion.  It  does  not  yet  preserve 
us  from  corruption  as  in  Heaven  it  will  preserve  the  glorified 
bodies,  but  it  marks  us  with  a special  sign  for  the  resurrection. 

What!  shall  there  then  be  called  to  the  feast  of  eternal  glory 
only  those  who  shall  have  received  the  pledge  of  the  eucharistic 
feast?  Faith  does  not  teach  this.  God  extends  His  infinite  lib- 
erality to  all  those  in  whom  He  remarks  an  appetency  or  simple 
aptitude  for  the  sacramental  union.  But  to  these  He  shall  say: 
44  Let  them  have  life”;  to  His  communicants  He  will  say:  41  Let 
them  have  superabundant  life.” 

O sacred  banquet  of  Communion,  I had  never  reflected  on  your 
sublime  grandeurs!  I shall  never,  henceforth,  approach  the  holy 
table  without  singing  with  the  prophet:  “ How  lovely  are  Thy 
tabernacles,  O Lord  of  hosts!  My  soul  longeth  and  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  have  rejoiced  in 
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the  living  God.”  1 I come  to  Thee,  O my  God,  to  affirm  my 
rights  to  Heaven,  to  augment  my  happiness  there,  to  be  marked, 
that  I may  be  glorious  among  all  the  glorified  of  the  resurrection. 
May  mine  be  the  superabundant  life  Thou  hast  promised  to  Thy 
communicants! 


MARY’S  UNFAILING  LOVE. 

Henry  Coyle. 

# Blessed  Mother ! take  me  safe  within 

Thy  loving  arms,  and  fold  me  to  thy  breast. 
For  I am  weary  of  this  life  of  sin — 

On  thy  maternal  bosom  let  me  rest. 

With  faith  l kneel  before  thee  at  thy  shrine, 

And  plead  for  help  and  strength  in  earnest  prayer  ; 
Ask  grace  for  me  of  thy  dear  Son  Divine, 

Take  me  beneath  thine  all-sufficient  care. 

Forgive  me,  Mother,  and  lorget  the  past : 

Once  more  with  childlike  faith  to  thee  I pray; 
Clasp  me  again  unto  thy  bosom  fast 
That  I may  from  thee  never  turn  away. 

Here  at  thy  feet,  bowed  with  contrition  deep, 

1 come  for  shelter,  trusting  in  thy  love; 

In  death’s  dark  hour,  when  I shall  fall  asleep, 

Then  bear  my  soul  to  Paradise  above. 


1 Quam  dilecta  tabernacula  tua  Domine  virtutum!  Concupiscit  et  deficit 
anima  mea  in  atria  Domini.  Cor  meum  ct  caro  mea  exultaverunt  in  Deunrr 
vivum  (Ps.  lxxxiii). 
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CARVED  BEADS. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D. 

IV. 

THE  CASE  OF  MISS  REDWOOD. 

ss  Redwood  had  been  brought  into  Nor- 
mandy by  her  ancestors.  She  was  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  a 
noted  town  not  far  from  Boston;  she  had 
worked  hard  for  many  years,  and  through 
a system  of  the  most  careful  economy — 
rigid  even  for  New  England, — she  found 
herself  ready  to  take  a holiday  out  of  her 
own  country.  She  was  not  specially  fond 
of  “Europe.”  She  did  the  usual  work 
with  resignation;  she  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  hot-water  pipes  in  Venice,  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
bath  tubs  in  Naples,  and  she  had  discovered  with  horror  that  there 
was  actually  a small  boy  in  Liverpool  who  could  not  “bound  ” 
Massachusetts.  This  shook  her  faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon mind  in  which  she  had  hitherto  implicitly  believed.  In 
fact,  “ Europe”  in  a general  way  had  unsettled  many  of  the  con- 
victions which  had  become  fixed  through  constant  attendance  at 
annual  conventions.  Chautauqua  lectures  and  various  volumes  had 
enabled  her  to  arrange  Europe  well  in  her  mind;  and  having  so 
arranged  it,  she  felt  that  she  had  done  almost  a wrong  thing  in 
permitting  all  the  former  years  of  culture  to  be  wasted, — for 
Europe  was  not  at  all  like  the  Europe  of  her  superior  knowledge. 
It  was  a disappointment. 

Miss  Redwood  was  a conscientious  woman,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
— and  sheoften  alluded  to  it  when  she  was  tempted  to  be  frivolous 
— that  she  had  Irish  blood  in  her  veins.  “ Ah,  my  dears,”  she  had 
often  said  to  her  friends,  when  she  made  a mild  joke,  “ if  this  seem 
frivolous,  remember  that  grandma  was  an  1 1 ishwoman.”  Miss  Red- 
wood was  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  keep  herself  serious;  she 
had  a tendency  to  giggle,  which  she  knew  was  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  consequently  she  sometimes  emitted  strange  sounds  in  en- 
deavoring to  overcome  it.  Her  grandmother  had  been  a Mrs* 
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O’Donnell,  who  died  young.  Her  picture  was  still  in  the  family; 
it  was  known  as  44  The  Pretty  Papist.”  There  were  some  letters, 
which  had  fallen  into  Miss  Redwood’s  possession,  that  led  her  to 
believe  she  might  find  some  facts  about  this  Irish  ancestress  at 
Mers.  The  tradition  was  that  the  grandmother  had  come  to  New 
York  as  a governess.  There  she  met  Nathan  Redwood,  and  there 
he  married  her.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  not  been  married,  as 
had  been  the  wont  of  the  Redwoods  since  the  time  of  Cotton 
Mather,  by  the  Congregational  minister  of  the  town;  and  it  was 
said  that  his  marriage  had  taken  place  in  New  York,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a Catholic  priest.  Miss  Redwood’s  mother  had  died 
young,  too,  and  she,  smitten  with  the  desire  of  her  class  to  verify 
her  ancestral  history,  had  very  little  help,  except  from  the  indica- 
tions of  the  letters.  She  did  not  impress  her  men  acquaintances — 
she  had  no  intimate  friends — as  a sentimental  person,  but  deep  in 
her  heart  was  a certain  tenderness  for  44  The  Pretty  Papist,"  whose 
bright  face,  with  its  heavy-lashed  eyelids,  had  been  the  one  inter- 
esting bit  of  home  color  in  her  monotonous  life;  she  had  a misty 
vision  or  her  own  mother,  and  the  exquisite  picture,  done  by  Sully 
in  his  most  glowing  manner,  seemed  to  stand  for  her. 

44  Her  name  was  Clara,”  Miss  Redwood  explained  to  an  Amer- 
ican tourist  she  met  on  the  New  Haven  steamboat, 44  and  I don’t 
now  care  to  discuss  the  family  connections  merely  through  pride, 
— for  all  our  paternal  people  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  you 
know,  and  there’s  enough  pride  in  that  for  anybody.  But  my 
conscience  forces  me  to  clear  up  everything,  and  it  might  look  as 
if  I were  ashamed  of  Grandma  O’Donnell  if  I left  her  space  on 
the  family  tree  vacant.” 

The  American  tourist  woman,  who  had  spent  two  weeks  in 
Bristol  examining  tombstones  in  the  interest  of  her  family  tree, 
was  sufficiently  sympathetic,  and  Miss  Redwood  continued: 

44  My  grandmother  must  have  been  particularly  charming  to 
induce  Grandfather  Redwood  to  marry  her.  He  always  hated 
papists  so! — you  know  what  the  mother  blood  is, — of  course,  I 
don’t,  because,  I suppose,  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  strain  which,  I 
assure  you,  leads  me  into  the  strangest  things!  Now,  a moment 
ago,  when  that  boy  passed  with  the  tray,  I quite  longed  for  a 
glass  of  beer.  Believe  me,”  said  Miss  Redwood,  solemnly, 
44  heredity  is  an  awful  thing.  The  world  would  be  a very  dif- 
ferent place  if  we  could  control  the  actions  of  our  ancestors.” 

44  Your  grandmother  was  a Catholic?  ” asked  the  tourist,  fold- 
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ing  her  napkin,  and  pushing  away  disdainfully  the  claret  bottle 
which  the  waiter  had  brought  to  the  table. 

14  Oh,  yes/’  said  Miss  Redwood,  “ she  sent  for  a priest  when 
she  was  dying,  though  the  family  tried  to  keep  the  matter  quiet. 
I really  dread  meeting  these  relatives.  They  live  in  Normandy, 
you  know,  and  they  may  prove  to  be  very  singular  persons.  I 
shall  begin  the  work  of  tracing  them  as  soon  as  I reach  Mers-les- 
Bains.  I wish  I could  show  you  the  picture  of  my  grandmother, 
— she  must  have  been  very  sweet.” 

Miss  Redwood  was  herself  not  ill-looking,  the  tourist  thought; 
no  longer  young,  rather  angular,  with  thin,  brown  hair,  but  with 
clear,  serene  eyes,  the  white  skin  and  the  long  eye-lashes  of  her 
ancestors. 

41 1 can’t  realize  that  my  own  grandmother  was  a Catholic;  it 
seems  awful!  ” 

44  There  are  worse  things,”  said  the  tourist,  feeling  melancholy, 
as  the  waves  tumbled  a little,  and  she  thought  of  seasickness. 

44  Ah,  yes,  there  are  worse  things,”  murmured  Miss  Redwood, 
but,  as  she  was  never  seasick,  she  could  not  think  of  anything 
worse,  just  then. 

Miss  Redwood’s  French  enabled  her  to  settle  in  a little  hotel 
near  the  casino  at  Mers.  After  that,  she  learned  that  the  Chateau 
des  Lilas,  alluded  to  in  her  letters,  was  five  miles  along  the  coast. 
She  would  have  preferred  to  begin  at  once  a series  of  studies  in 
the  psychology  of  the  French  child,  in  preparation  for  a paper 
she  hoped  to  read  at  a future  convention,  but  she  remembered 
that  her  duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  O’Donnells,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  the  outcome  might  be. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  when  she 
hired  a carriage  and  started  for  the  Chateau  des  Lilas.  She  sat 
very  straight  in  the  carriage,  and  she  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  these  distant  relatives  of  hers  would  know  enough  to 
appreciate  the  honor  of  their  connection  with  those  great  per- 
sonages who  had  planted  all  the  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Plymouth.  She  carried,  carefully  wrapped  in 
soft  paper,  a daguerreotype  of  her  grandfather;  his  hooked 
nose  and  somewhat  sombre  look  were  not  fascinating,  but  they 
revealed  a New  England  conscience. 

The  Chateau  des  Lilas  hardly  deserved  its  high-sounding  name. 
Miss  Redwood  had  imagined  turrets,  capped  by  pointed  tops, 
and  high  gray  walls,  with  perhaps  a moat.  But  here,  in  a grove 
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of  cedars,  was  a square  farmhouse  of  solid  stone,  with  a huge, 
twisted  chimney,  and  a great  iron  gate  in  its  wall,  over  which 
was  carved  a griffin  and  the  motto,  Semper  et  ubique  fidelis. 
The  driver  struck  the  iron  knocker  against  the  gate,  and  an  old 
woman,  in  the  Norman  cap,  opened  it,  and  stood  courtesying  and 
smiling. 

“Madame  O'Donnell  was  away;  she  had  gone  to  Mers  for  the 
procession, — the  procession  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Falaise,  which 
would  take  place  to-morrow.” 

There  was  a pause.  Miss  Redwood  looked  at  the  sculptured 
griffin  for  a time,  and  then  asked,  carefully  considering  the  agree- 
ment of  her  words:  “ When  will  she  come  back?" 

44  Perhaps  to-morrow, — I know  not;  Madame  la  Comtesse  has 
many  friends  in  Mers.” 

This  relative  was  then  a countess.  Miss  Redwood  had  expect- 
ed something  different, — she  had,  however,  a poor  opinion  of 
countesses;  from  what  she  had  heard,  they  were  not  generally 
so  good  as  they  should  be.  The  old  woman  at  the  gate  smiled: 

“ Madame  must  be  tired;  would  she  take  a glass  of  cider?  It 
would  give  Madame  la  Comtesse  pleasure  to  know  that  madame 
had  rested  in  the  house.” 

Miss  Redwood  descended;  the  white-capped  servant,  smiling, 
led  her  into  the  salon.  It  was  long  and  narrow,  lined  with 
straight,  black  walnut  chairs,  whose  monotony  was  broken  only 
by  a long  backless  sofa  and  a tabouret.  There  were  many  pictures 
on  the  walls,  which  were  colored  in  a soft,  red  tint. 

44  I will  bring  you  some  cider,”  the  servant  said,  slipping  out 
of  the  room.  Miss  Redwood  rose  from  the  chair  she  had  taken, 
and  crossed  over  to  examine  the  pictures,  which  were  all  por- 
traits. Yes;  here  she  was,  prettier,  younger,  with  a little  fan  in 
her  hand,  and  the  universal  smile  which  Miss  Redwood  had 
always  loved,  on  her  curved  lips.  This  picture  was  not  by  Sully, 
but  by  a greater  artist.  The  gown  was  of  a soft  blue  stuff,  and  the 
fichu  of  the  finest  lace.  Miss  Redwood  stood  enraptured.  How 
she  had  loved  that  bright  face  during  her  dry,  gloomy,  conven- 
tional childhood!  It  had  been  the  one  bit  of  color  in  her  life. 
That  face  had  glowed  in  her  dreams,  and  been  the  centre  of  many 
a story;  it  had  been  her  ideal  of  beauty.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  the  sweetness  of  it,  and  felt  that  she  was  alone, 
and  yet  at  home  in  its  presence,  in  a strange,  far-off  land.  Tears 
came  to  her  eyes. 
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“ O grandma,”  she  whispered,  41 1 wish  I could  have  known 
you!  I feel  that  if  I could  speak  to  you  now,  life  would  be 
happier.” 

The  servant,  entering  with  the  carafe  of  white  cider,  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  tears  in  Miss  Redwood’s  eyes. 

44  Ah,”  she  said,  smiling,  44  you  admire  the  picture  of  Made- 
moiselle Clara,  the  sister  of  madame’s  husband;  she  was  beauti- 
ful, no  doubt;  Madame  la  Comtesse  loved  her  much;  but  she 
went  away  and  married  a savage  in  America, — a heretic  or  a 
redskin,  I know  not.” 

Miss  Redwood  was  shocked  for  a moment;  she  opened  her 
lips  and  began  to  explain  about  the  Mayflower  and  other  things. 
Madelon  only  smiled,  not  understanding  a word. 

44  Ah,  yes,”  she  said  when  Miss  Redwood  had  quite  finished, 
44  it  is  bad,  as  you  say,  to  marry  among  savages.  For  me,  I would 
rather  die.” 

***** 

The  long  procession  had  wound  up  the  mound,  to  the  great 
statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Falaise,  and  the  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  our  Lady  were  almost  over  when  Miss  Redwood  reached  the 
spot  where  Madame  O’Connell  stood,  rosary  in  hand.  Madame 
O’Connell  was  tall,  bent,  very  old,  with  a serene  and  high-bred 
face,  and  she  answered  Miss  Redwood’s  words  to  her  in  soft,  low 
English,  with  the  faintest  trace  of  accent. 

14 1 understand,”  she  said,  when  Miss  Redwood  had  explained, 
44  that  you  are  related  to  my  late  husband.  Ah!  he  loved  his  sister 
so  much;  she  was  not  much  older  than  he  when  she  left  France. 
I wish  I could  tell  you  more  about  her;  all  I know  is  that  she 
was  gentle  and  sweet;  but,  stop!”  And  the  countess  thrust  her 
hand  into  the  reticule  hanging  at  her  side,  and  brought  out  a 
string  of  steel  beads. 

41  Keep  these,”  she  said, — 44  her  rosary.” 

Miss  Redwood  clasped  the  beads  in  her  astonished  hand,  half 
frightened. 

44  Mademoiselle  Clara  is  gone,”  said  the  countess,  44  gone!  you 
know  more  of  her  than  I do.  But  we  can  both  get  near  to  her,  if 
we  will.  Kneel  here — by  me.  The  pilgrims  are  just  beginning 
more  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  dead.  Now,  let  us 
pray  for  her.” 

The  pilgrims  were  at  the  second  Hail  Mary  of  the  first  decade. 
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With  her  fingers  on  the  beads,  Miss  Redwood,  kneeling,  joined 
as  best  she  could,  and  prayed  for  her  ancestress  with  all  her 
might. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  as  she  told  the  story  at  home,  “I  actually 
prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  I was  happy;  I am  afraid,”  she  al- 
ways added,  “ that  it  was  my  Irish  blood.” 


MY  ROSARY. 

Caroline  Harris  Gallagher.  . 

» plain,  uncostly  thing  it  is, 

This  rosary  of  mine, 

But  round  its  black  and  shabby  beads 
The  holiest  memories  twine. 

Upon  its  cross  my  lips  have  pressed 
Hot  kisses  o’er  and  o’er — 

As  time  goes  on,  it  seems  as  though 
Each  day  I love  it  more. 

Its  chain  is  fastened  round  my  heart, 

And  in  that  bondage  sweet 
I rest  secure  near  Mary’s  side, 

At  Jesus’  wounded  feet. 

Some  day  God’s  angel,  Death,  shall  lay 
H is  hand  upon  my  heart, 

Stilling  its  throbbing;  bidding  me 
From  things  of  earth  depart. 

Then,  clasped  within  my  lifeless  hands 
Upon  my  quiet  breast, 

This  rosary  shall  plead  to  God 
For  my  eternal  rest. 
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THE  TITLE,  AND  THE  ARCHCONFRATERNITY  OF 
OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

Rev.  C.  O’Mahony,  M.  S.  H. 

t was  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854,  the 
ever  memorable  day  on  which  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  promulgated,  that  the  first  germ  of 
the  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  was  deposited  in  the  Church 
of  God. 

On  that  day,  two  priests  concluded 
at  Issoudun,  France,  a novena  of  prayer 
which  they  had  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  from 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  through  Mary  Immaculate,  the  foundation  of 
a Society  of  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  realization 
of  such  a project  being  extremely  difficult,  help  from  above  be- 
ing of  paramount  necessity,  and  human  resources  being  of  no 
avail,  the  new  apostles  pledged  themselves  to  cause  Mary  to 
be  honored  in  a special  manner  if  she  favored  their  holy  enter- 
prise. The  Immaculate  Virgin  took  into  her  hands  this  truly 
hopeless  cause.  On  the  last  day  of  their  novena,  December  8th, 
1854,  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  Catholic  world  was  trans- 
ported with  holy  joy,  the  future  missionaries  learned  that  their 
prayer  was  heard,  and  this,  amidst  the  most  providential  and  un- 
expected circumstances. 

The  religious  Congregation  sprung  into  existence;  it  grew 
amidst  obstacles  ever  recurring,  but  always  overcome  through  the 
never-failing  protection  of  Mary,  who  seemed  very  rightfully  to 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  her.  But  here 
precisely  was  the  difficulty.  How  was  Mary  to  be  honored 
in  a special  manner?  What  title  could  be  offered  to  her  that  she 
had  not  yet  heard?  What  homage  that  had  not  been  paid  to  her 
in  preceding  centuries? 

The  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  had  been  awaited  a whole 
year,  when,  in  1855,  the  hour  marked  out  by  God  arrived.  It  was 
question  of  erecting  an  altar  to  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  very 
chapel  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Issoudun. 
Under  what  title  is  Mary  to  be  invoked  in  this  new  sanctuary. 
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which  owes  everything  to  her?  Such  was  the  question  which  the 
love  and  faith  of  the  Missionaries  put  to  them;  for  a title  was 
needed  which  would  be  at  once  the  expression  of  their  lively 
gratitude  to  their  powerful  benefactress,  and  the  summary,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  her  glories. 

Conscious  of  their  feebleness  and  incapacity,  they  besought 
God  to  reveal  it  to  them,  and  God  suggested  the  title  so  beauti- 
ful, so  great,  so  glorious,  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

This  title  proclaims  what  Mary  is  in  her  relations  with  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  ; it  expresses  the  limitless  power  of  intercession 
which  she  exercises  over  It ; it  declares  that  she  is  the  sov- 
ereign treasurer  of  Its  graces,  and  the  official  dispenser  of  Its 
benefits.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a ray  of  light.  It  was  Mary’s 
answer  to  the  prayer  and  promise  of  her  children. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus!  This  invocation,  so 
simple  and  natural,  grew  daily  sweeter  and  more  appropriate. 
Meditated  on,  it  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pious  thoughts; 
examined  in  the  light  of  theology,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  and  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  it  appeared  unassailable. 
It  was  first  of  all  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  who  approved  it;  and  in  1862  appeared  the  first 
treatise  on  the  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This 
little  work  immediately  obtained  the  precious  approbation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  hierarchy.  Mary’s  new  title 
visibly  supplied  a need  experienced  by  many  pious  souls;  it  was 
welcomed  everywhere — by  the  faithful,  by  their  pastors,  and 
finally  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  who  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Archconfraternity  the  Association  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  caused  her  statue  to  be  solemnly  crowned  at 
Issoudun,  and  in  several  other  celebrated  sanctuaries.  His  Holi- 
ness, Leo  XIII.,  has  not  less  warmly  approved  the  devotion.  It 
was  he  who  suggested  the  dedication  of  a church  in  Rome  to 
our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  be  the  general  centre  of  her 
Arch  conf  raterni  ty . 

In  giving  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  title  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  we  mean  to  more  directly  and  specially  recog- 
nize that  she  exercises  a veritable  power  over  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  her  over  the  Heart  of 
the  Son  of  God,  absolute,  irresistible,  necessary  power,  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  her  condition  of  creature,  nor  with 
the  dignity  of  her  Divine  Son,  nor,  consequently,  with  the  teach- 
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ings  of  sound  theology.  We  simply  refer  to  that  omnipotence  of 
supplication,  as  the  Fathers  style  it — omnipotentia  supplex , — which 
our  Lord  has  given  His  Mother  over  His  Adorable  Heart,  and  to 
which  He  refuses  nothing. 

It  is  upon  her  divine  maternity  that  rests  this  wonderful  power 
of  Mary.  By  the  sole  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  Incarnation 
she  became  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  she  acquired  over  His 
person  legitimate  authority,  natural  jurisdiction,  maternal  empire 
— empire  greater  than  that  of  other  mothers,  because  it  was  from 
her  alone  that  Jesus  derived  all  the  substance  of  His  Sacred 
Body;  empire,  which  drew  from  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna  this 
magnificent  declaration:  11  Omnipotence,  even  God,  obeys  the 
Virgin’s  authority;  thou  hast  but  to  will,  O Virgin,  and  whatso- 
ever thou  wilt  shall  be  done”;  empire,  in  fine,  which  our  Lord 
Himself  recognized,  and  to  which  He  willingly  submitted,  not 
from  necessity  of  nature,  but  through  humility  and  love.  And 
because  God  does  not  repent  of  His  gifts,  the  maternal  authority, 
with  its  consequent  prerogatives  which  was  Mary’s  on  earth,  is 
hers  likewise  in  Heaven.  Hence  all  those  glorious  titles  which 
the  gratitude  and  the  piety  of  ages  have  bestowed  on  her.  She 
is  the  “ Dispenser  of  all  good  gifts,  ” the  “ Inventress  of  grace,” 
the  “ Safe  Port  of  the  shipwrecked,”  the  “ Mother  of  true  mercy,” 
etc.,  etc.  What  do  these  and  so  many  other  analogous  expres- 
sions mean,  if  not  that  the  influence  of  the  Virgin  Immaculate  is 
all-powerful  with  God,  that  she  exercises  a sovereign  potency  of 
intercession  with  the  Heart  of  her  Divine  Son,  that  in  Heaven, 
too,  she  can  speak  as  a Mother,  and  that  her  prayer  will  be  al- 
ways granted  ? 

The  Archconfraternity  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
its  seat  of  general  centre  in  Rome,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Holy  See  has  willed  that  it  should  be 
indissolubly  allied  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  to  whom  its  direction  has  been  exclusively  confided. 
To-day  it  counts  no  less  than  eighteen  million  members  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  As  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
its  object  is  to  honor,  by  this  special  title  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  her  relations  of  ineffable  love 
with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ; to  acknowledge  the  power  which 
our  Lord  has  given  His  Mother  over  His  adorable  Heart  ; and  to 
obtain,  by  the  all-powerful  intercession  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  success  of  difficult  and  hopeless  cases,  both  in  the  spirit- 
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ual  and  in  the  temporal  order.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  thus  obtain,  in  miraculous  profusion,  the  most  signal 
favors  from  above.  In  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  those  that 
were  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Archconfraternity,  at  Issou- 
dun,  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
those  of  which  no  record  has  been  made  are  still  more  numerous. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Archconfrater- 
nity are  many  and  precious.  They  have  the  special  protection  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ; every  day  three  Masses  are  said 
for  their  intentions  at  the  general  centre  in  Rome  ; moreover,  a 
Mass  is  similarly  said  for  their  intentions,  every  Thursday,  at  the 
local  centre  to  which  they  are  aggregated  ; they  are  entitled  to  a 
multitude  of  plenary  and  partial  indulgences  ; each  of  them  shares 
in  all  the  prayers  and  merits  of  eighteen  million  fellow-associates  ; 
in  fine,  the  intentions  which  they  send  into  their  local  centre,  are 
specially  prayed  for  there,  and  recommended  to  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  Archconfraternity. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  very  simple  and  easy. 
They  are,  for  any  one  in  this  country,  to  have  his  Christian  name 
and  surname  inscribed  on  the  register  of  the  Association  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y. — the  centre  for  America;  and  to  repeat  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  the  intentions  of  all  the  members,  the 
following  short  invocation:  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart , pray  for 
us. 

The  Church,  through  her  Pontiffs,  has  set  upon  the  title  and 
the  Archconfraternity  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
seal  of  her  approval.  The  august  Virgin  herself  has  manifested, 
in  numberless  and  most  extraordinary  ways,  that  they  are  dear  to 
her.  The  special  recognition  and  exaltation  of  her  maternal 
prerogative  of  ineffable  intercessory  power  with  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  the  consequent  recommendation  to  her  advocacy  of 
the  most  difficult  and  hopeless  cases,  are  grateful  to  her,  as  she 
has  amply  demonstrated.  May  the  number  of  those  who,  by  the 
practice  of  the  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  pro- 
claim and  exalt  the  Virgin's  relations  of  love  and  omnipotence 
of  intercession  with  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  become  daily  greater, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  the  honor  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and 
the  glory  of  her  Son! 

FRIENDSHIP’S  THOUGHT. 

" Think  of  me!  **  you  say  Fond  thoughts  of  you!  Ah,  more; 

In  your  own  sweet  way;  Thoughts  which  for  you  implore 

As  if  this  heart  could  beat  Heaven’s  gentlest  care; 

Nor  hold  in  its  deep  seat  Each  thought  a prayer. 

— Eliza  Allen  Starr, 
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ART  IN  SEVILLE. 

Rev.  Joseph  Selinger,  D.  D. 

St.  Francis  Seminary , Wisconsin. 

he  day  after  Corpus  Christi  we  spent  in 
sight-seeing.  There  are  many  famous 
places  in  Seville.  Great  men  have  been 
born  and  have  lived  there;  great  deeds 
have  been  planned,  and  many  of  them 
were  carried  out  there.  The  city  itself  is 
a wonder,  and  an  old  Spanish  distich  em- 
bodies the  fact: 

"Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla 
No  ha  visto  maravilla!  ** 

“ Who  ne’er  has  Seville  seen 
Has  not  one  wonder  seen!  " 

This  may  be  a pardonable  boast,  which  is  not  entirely  unfound- 
ed. The  Alcazar,  which  we  visited,  is  a veritable  Moorish  palace. 
Though  its  builders  and  ancient  inhabitants  no  more  rule  the 
land,  it  is  still  preserved  as  a lasting  witness  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Moorish  civilization.  It  is  a fair  sample  of  Moorish  art  in 
Spain  during  its  transition  from  rigid  forms  to  voluptuous  orna- 
ment, and  is  an  indication  of  the  security  felt  by  the  Moor  at  this 
period.  In  drapery  and  coloring,  in  entablature  and  mosaic,  he 
manifested  his  idea  of  luxury;  and  the  garden,  the  room  of  the 
sultan  and  sultanas,  are  evidences  of  his  esteem  for  comfort.  The 
Moorish  governors  of  Seville  dwelt  here.  The  giralda  of  the 
cathedral,  and  this  palace,  are  distinct  advances  in  Moorish  archi- 
tecture; they  mark  an  actual  development  of  Arabic  genius  in 
Spain.  The  Arab  was  influenced  by  Christian  genius,  and  hence 
it  is  that  here  he  seems  to  have  ventured  out  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  his  brethren  in  the  East  were  placed  by  the  Koran. 
In  the  history  of  Moorish  art  in  Spain,  they  occupy  the  middle 
place,  being  the  link  between  the  mosque  of  Cordova  with  the 
Alhambra  of  Granada.  The  fundamental  law  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture is  not,  indeed,  transgressed  by  the  monuments  of  Seville, 
the  exteriors  of  which  look  warlike  in  their  simplicity.  The 
giralda,  which  served  as  a minaret,  inspires  admiration  by  the 
solid  strength  of  its  form,  although  the  top  is  a modern  addition. 
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In  this,  though,  like  to  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  it  differs  from  the 
delicate  outlines  of  the  Alhambra.  Parts  of  the  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova show,  indeed,  an  attempt  at  decoration,  yet  throughout  is 
true  to  the  one  idea  of  Moorish  simplicity.  The  giralda  and 
palace  of  Seville  clearly  manifest  a preference  for  ornament.  In 
the  combination  of  arches  they  exhibit  even  a daring  play  of 
caprice,  while  the  pointed  front  and  tesselated  arch  are  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  in  which  last  they  both  approach  and 
avoid  the  redundance  of  the  Alhambra. 

White  stone  and  richly  ornamented  red-tile  give  the  mosque 
of  Cordova  the  fantastic  appearance  of  a vari-colored  structure. 
Perforations  of  sportively  varying  arcades,  the  wonders  of  su- 
perb arabesques  along  wall' and  in  arches,  combine  into  beautiful 
shapes.  All  this,  however,  is  within  the  mosque;  its  outer  appear- 
ance isstern.  If,  in  addition,  one  pictures  the  elaborate  decorations 
of  ancient  times — the  golden  doors  that  swung  on  precious  hinges, 
the  solid  silver  floors,  and  scattered  throughout  the  vast  space, 
ten-thousand  silver  candelabra  mirrored  in  floor  and  on  ceiling, — 
one  may  form  some  idea  of  Moorish  art  in  Cordova. 

Yet  in  Seville  the  exhibition  of  Moorish  genius  in  display  and 
ornament  is  more  elaborate,  though  in  thought  and  conception  it 
is  less  pronounced  than  in  Cordova.  The  horse-shoe  arch,  a 
characteristic  of  all  Moorish  architecture  in  Spain,  is  much  em- 
ployed here. 

What  was  thus  presaged  in  the  monuments  of  Seville,  was  ac- 
tually completed  in  the  palace  of  Granada.  When  the  Moor  had 
lost  Cordova  and  Seville  to  the  Christian,  he  took  up  his  final 
abode  in  Granada,  and  clung  to  that  with  a desperate  hope.  On 
the  top  of  its  steep  incline  he  built  the  Alhambra,  which  was  to 
afford  him  protection  in  the  event  of  a siege,  an  event  which 
must  have  been  foreseen  almost  with  certainty,  and  opened  to 
him  the  view  of  a landscape  of  rare  beauty. 

The  Alhambra  within  is  a complicated  variety  of  arabesques 
that  twine  around  pillar  and  shaft;  style  and  uniformity  seem  to 
have  been  intentionally  avoided.  The  exquisite  lacework,  stalac- 
tites and  perforations,  point  to  a fantastic  caprice  of  imagination. 
Rich  colors,  wonderful  arrangement  of  space,  a good  assortment 
of  plain  embroidery  at  the  bottom  and  of  delicate  curves  at  the 
top,  interspersed  with  sayings  from  the  Koran,  make  one  believe 
that  here  genius  was  in  a playful  mood,  and  that  elves  performed 
the  labor.  The  marble  basins,. lit  up  by  subdued  light  stealing 
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through  perforated  cupolas  and  spreading  like  a veil;  the  mira- 
dores  of  Moorish  princesses  furnished  with  oriental  luxury,  and 
affording  a view  into  the  valley  below  that  equals  the  most  ro- 
mantic fancy;  the  cool  shades  of  the  courtyards,  alive  with  bab- 
bling fountains,  studded  with  myrtle  and  palm,  and  pregnant  with 
the  perfume  of  luxuriant  tropical  flowers,  give  evidence  of 
that  voluptuous  sense  for  which  the  Moor  is  noted.  His  soul, 
lulled  into  forgetful  dreams,  tasted  of  those  sensual  delights 
which  his  religion  held  out  to  him  as  being  the  object  of  life.  The 
inscriptions  of  texts  from  the  Koran  which  met  his  gaze  on  all 
sides,  only  heightened  his  voluptuous  pride,  and  fired  him  with 
desperate  courage  when  he  sallied  forth  against  the  Christian 
hordes  gathering  in  the  plain.  The  Alhambra  was  his  last  strong- 
hold, and  the  climax  of  his  artistic  genius,  a genius  which  in  the 
end  failed  even  here,  and  succumbed  to  the  more  powerful  and  en- 
during genius  of  Christian  civilization;  for  the  Moor's  art  de- 
veloped only  into  a fantastic,  arbitrary  decoration,  and  never  re- 
sulted in  a distinct  style.  Nor  did  he  enrich  Europe  with  an  art 
specific  in  character,  but  only  in  fancy.  There  are  traces,  indeed, 
of  Christian  basilicas  in  his  mosque,  and  shadows  of  Byzantine 
conception  in  his'  palaces,  but  his  religion  forbade  faithful  repro- 
duction or  detailed  adaptation.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Alhambra 
a demonstration  of  the  impotency  of  Moorish  civilization  to  pro- 
duce an  individual  style.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  his  own  home, 
did  the  Moor  develop  his  genius  so  highly  as  in  Spain,  where  he 
was  influenced  by  Christian  civilization.  However,  as  he  would  not 
assimilate  with  it,  the  weaker  yielded,  the  stronger  survived. 

Thus,  while  these  monuments  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  talent 
of  the  Arab,  they  do  also  to  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of 
Mohammed's  religion.  When  the  Moor  fell,  it  could  not  survive 
because  it  is  not  Catholic,  but  only  of  a territory,  and  confined  to 
one  race.  When  expelled  from  Spain,  the  Mohammedan  returned 
home  a broken  man,  and  with  varying  fortunes  continued  a 
menace  to  Eastern  Europe,  though  at  present  he  is  decaying, 
failing  fast,  and  the  charm  of  his  ancient  prophet  cannot  revive 
him. 

It  was  a veritable  relief,  after  such  reflections,  to  enter  a hospit- 
al provided  for  poor,  suffering  man  by  Christian  charity.  The 
Moor  left  no  vestige  of  charity  in  the  land  he  possessed  for  more 
than  seven  centuries,  but  those  who  praise  him  beyond  the  Chris- 
tian, and  deplore  his  fall,  never  point  to  this  side  of  the  picture. 
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“Spanish  fanaticism  and  Austrian  conceit ” may  not  appear  so* 
despicable  when  the  charities  they  have  provided  are  known. 
Spain  being  a Roman  Catholic  country,  must  of  course  have  the 
sins  of  its  rulers  continually  held  up  to  scorn,  that,  by  contrast, 
the  sensuality  of  the  Moor  may  appear  praiseworthy  and  attrac- 
tive. 

The  hospital  to  which  I have  reference  is  well-known  in  his- 
tory. It  was  founded  and  erected  by  Don  Miguel  Vincentolo  de 
Leca,  centuries  ago.  His  name  is  wqven  into  the  legends  of  Don 
Juan,  whom  Byron,  Moli£re,  and  Zorilla  immortalized  in  poetry, 
and  whom  Mozart  sang  in  opera.  Don  Miguel  was  a gay  cava- 
lier, and  bent  upon  squandering  his  enormous  wealth  in  banquet- 
ting,  sport,  and  debauch.  Returning  from  a night’s  revel,  he  was 
met  by  a funeral.  Sneering  and  reeling  over  the  corpse,  he  dis- 
covered in  the  dead  man’s  face  his  own  image.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  is  easily  imagined.  He  afterwards  applied  his  wealth  to 
Christian  charity;  and  among  his  many  good  works,  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  is  this  hospital.  It  does  not  bear  his  name,  but 
is  called  simply  “ Hospital  de  la  Caridad.”  Sisters  of  charity, 
who  follow  the  Spanish  rule  of  that  Order,  have  charge  of  it  at 
present. 

Besides  this  hospital,  Don  Miguel  founded  also  a confraternity 
whose  purpose  was  to  attend  on  criminals  in  their  last  hour,  to 
provide  Christian  burial  for  the  friendless,  to  give  hospitality  to 
travellers,  to  take  charge  of  incurables,  and  help  the  poor  in  dis- 
tress. The  hospital  was  to  be  the  centre  of  its  charity.  Don 
Miguel  himself  was  the  first  hermano  mayor  of  the  brotherhood. 
Its  membership  became  very  large;  persons  of  all  classes — nobil- 
ity and  gentry — were  entered  as  members.  Even  now  itcontin- 
ues  to  exist,  and  counts  among  its  members  some  of  royal  blood. 

There  are  similar  confraternities  in  Italy,  which  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  habit;  it  covers  the  body  from 
head  to  foot,  having  openings  only  for  eyes,  mouth,  and  arms, 
and  frequently  disguises  men  of  high  rank,  who  do  not  disdain 
to  exercise  works  of  charity  that  are  often  trying  and  loath- 
some. 

As  we  passed  through  the  wards  we  noticed  along  the  walls 
many  inscriptions  and  tablets  gratefully  acknowledging  relief  of 
body,  or  succor  in  distress.  The  sick  and  convalescents,  old, 
maimed,  and  incurables,  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  was  possible 
for  them  to  be.  Some  were  in  bed,  some  were  doing  odd  bits  of 
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work,  but  all  were  smoking  the  indispensable  cigarette.  I do  be- 
lieve that  Spaniards  die  with  them  in  their  mouths.  The  build- 
ing is  not  remarkable.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  golden  tower, 
on  the  very  spot  where,  in  ancient  times,  stood  a famous  furnish- 
ing house  for  fishing  tackle  and  sailors*  accoutrements.  The 
Guadalquivir,  flowing  past  Seville  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  passes 
very  near  it,  while  one  may  see  Triana,  the  ancient  suburb,  on  the 
•other  side  of  the  river.  There  the  gypsies,  inferior  bull-fighters, 
and  cigarreras  live.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Ann  the  place  is  illu- 
minated; booths  of  various  kinds  are  set  up  along  the  shore, 
peasants  and  people  from  country-towns  mix  among  the  burghers, 
and  music  and  dancing  are  on  all  sides.  The  maja  (Spanish 
belle)  decked  in  festive  attire,  with  the  majo  (Spanish  beau) 
gallantly  paying  his  respects,  obstruct  the  passage.  Thus  there 
is  a lively  display  of  popular  amusements.  It  is  now,  with  a 
small  variation,  as  it  was  in  Don  Miguel’s  time. 

But  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  is  particularly  famous  on  account 
of  the  work  of  the  immortal  Murillo,  who  has  left  precious  tokens 
of  his  gratitude  and  genius  on  its  walls.  He  often  enjoyed  the 
loving  care  of  the  hospital,  and  was  a member  also  of  the  confra- 
ternity. His  life,  as  is  the  life  of  many  artists,  was  filled  with 
sorrow.  Here  he  always  found  charity,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms.  His  best  productions,  therefore,  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Christian  charity.  His  noble  soul  detested  ignoble  sub- 
jects. His  “ La  Seta”  is  a masterpiece  unequalled.  One  almost 
thinks  Moses  is  alive  as  he  strikes  the  rock  in  the  desert.  The 
eager  avidity  with  which  the  parched  lips  of  the  people  drink 
from  the  springing  water,  their  satisfaction  when  thirst  is 
quenched,  and  on  all  faces  the  resignation  to  God's  will,  expres- 
sive of  supreme  confidence  in  His  mercy,  could  not  have  been 
painted  by  an  artist  who  had  not  experienced  how  sweet  it  is  to 
hope  in  God.  On  the  wall  opposite  this  picture  hangs  the 
“ Multiplication  of  Loaves.”  The  expression  of  self-control  in 
the  face  of  our  Lord,  of  mingled  surprise  and  admiration  on  the 
faces  of  the  Apostles,  of  contentment  on  those  of  the  multitude 
who  were  fed  with  miraculous  bread,  typifying  that  Bread 
of  Heaven  which  had  come  down  to  be  food  of  their  souls,  is 
wonderful  in  the  arrangement  of  detail,  and  we  find  that  color, 
;as  well  as  brush,  serve  to  present  the  painter's  ideal. 

Murillo  also  painted  a corpus  for  the  cross  of  the  founder  of 
the  hospital,  which  is  brought  out  in  such  bold  relief  that  one 
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would  mistake  it  for  a carved  corpus.  Around  the  walls  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  that  beautiful  virgin  of  South 
America,  are  represented.  The  ghastly  representation  of  Death 
looking  out  of  a half-opened  coffin-lid;  the  livid  corpse  of  a 
bishop  in  his  pontificals  gnawed  into  shreds  by  worms,  and  the 
half-decayed  body  of  the  founder  in  a third  coffin,  is  the  com- 
ment of  Vanity  of  Vanities  by  the  artist  Valdes  Leal,  of  which 
Murillo  said:  11  We  cannot  look  at  this  without  holding  the  nose/' 


PRAYER  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S  CHILDREN. 


Edith  R.  Wilson. 


O Dominic,  we  greet  thee, 

Saint  of  the  starry  brow, 

And,  bending  low,  entreat  thee 
Be  with  thy  children  now: 

As  once,  in  darkest  hour, 

Sent  forth  by  Heaven  to  plead, 
With  words  of  saving  power, 
Truth’s  deathless  cause  at  need; 
So  now  from  thy  bright  throne 
Bend  low  our  prayers  to  own. 

O Dominic,  what  teacher 
A grace  like  thine  hath  won  ? 
For  thou  wert  sealed  a preacher 
By  triple  benison. 

We  see  thee  rapt  in  prayer 
Before  the  apostles’  shrine  ; 

By  them  sent  forth  to  bear 
A heritage  divine  : 

Oh,  sweetly  still  they  teach, 

41  Go  forth,  go  forth  to  preach.” 


Our  Lord,  in  Heaven,  glances 
At  His  own  pierced  hands, 
And  Dominic  and  Francis 
Await  His  blest  commands. 
Her  mantle  snowy  fair 
Our  Lady  gives  to  thee, 

And  girdles  thee  for  prayer 
With  her  own  Rosary: 

Oh,  wondrous,  childlike  Beads, 
Sufficing  for  all  needs! 

O Dominic,  the  ages 
Of  faith  have  pass’d  away, 

A deadly  conflict  rages 
With  error’s  hosts  to-day: 

The  mists  of  doubt  hang  low, 

Oh,  guide  us  through  the  night 
By  the  bright  mystic  glow 
Of  thine  own  torch’s  light — 
The  light  of  faith  most  pure, 

The  light  which  shall  endure. 


Saint  of  the  lily's  whiteness! 

Saint  of  the  Spirit’s  fire! 

Thou  wearest  a double  brightness 
Amid  the  angelic  choir. 

Oh,  hear  thy  children’s  cry, — 

Be  this  our  father’s  care, 

That  in  his  gifts  on  high 
His  children  still  may  share, 
And  Truth  and  Purity, 

For  aye  their  dowry  be. 
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h,  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve! 

Others  may  be  more  fair 
Than  I,  who  pass  with  languid  grace, 
And  reign  with  queenly  air. 


Three  feasts  of  white-robed  saints  I give 
From  out  my  royal  hands: 

Dominic,  Hyacinth,  and  Rose, 

Children  of  distant  lands 


The  month  am  I of  founder  saints 
Who  unto  God  did  give 
Daughters  and  sons  in  Christ,  in  whom 
As  in  the  past  they  live. 

I do  not  name  them;  seek  them  all 
And  study  their  great  deeds; 

They  lived  not  here  for  self  alone, 

But  suffering  manhood's  needs. 

Mount  Thabor’s  glorious  feast,  I bring; 

And  feast  of  France's  king; 

But  the  Assumption,  Rosary  feast! 
Crowns  festive  days  I bring. 
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LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 

«alf  the  vacation  gone,  and  it  seems  only  yesterday 
that  school  closed! 

How  many  nets  have  been  spread,  and  how 
many  fishes  caught  during  these  happy  summer 
days?  The  days  have  not,  we  hope,  been  so  happy 
that  the  work  of  our  Fishermen  and  Maidens  has 
been  forgotten;  indeed,  from  the  good  reports 
that  have  reached  us,  there  has  been  even  more 
•“fishing”  done  than  during  the  winter  months. 

It  would  be  a very  nice  idea  to  write  Aquinas  something  about 
what  has  been  going  on  among  you.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
have  written — quite  a large  number  of  them, — but  there  are 
others  (we  will  not  tell  their  names,  though  we  know  them)  who 
do  not  write  at  all,  and  others  still  who  only  write  very,  very 
seldom.  Still  we  will  not  say  a single  word  about  their  names, 
but  give  them  a chance  to  be  as  good  correspondents  as  any  of 
the  others. 

We  like  letters;  we  want  to  know  what  our  band  is  doing, — 
whether  it  is  at  work,  whether  it  likes  its  badge  and  motto,  wheth- 
er any  more  sails  “ over  the  summer  sea  ” have  been  taken,  or 
any  long  walks  in  the  woods,  and  above  all,  if  the  same  lively  in- 
terest is  being  taken. 

What  fun  we  had  last  summer,  and  how  we  enjoyed  the  vaca- 
tion! Do  you  remember  our  trip  to  Glen  Island?  Where  have 
you  been  this  summer,  and  have  you  any  more  pleasures  planned? 

Some  of  the  letters  we  have  received  tell  of  such  delightful 
times,  and  more  that  are  thought  of.  Tales  have  floated  to  us, 
also,  of  much  good  and  happiness  that  the  band  has  brought  to 
others. 

One  nice  little  letter  is  from  Mary  Galvin.  Mary  is  a small 
girl,  but  she  takes  great  interest  in  the  band.  Indeed,  her  last 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  “ Dear  Little  Fishermen  and  Maid- 
ens,” so  of  course  you  must  hear  something  of  what  was  in  it. 

Among  many  other  pleasant  things,  little  Mary  tells  of  a 41  piece  ” 
that  she  recited  at  the  close  of  school,  on  44  Parents*  Day.”  Now, 
you  will  never  guess  the  title  of  our  little  correspondent's 44  piece.” 
Well,  it  was:  44  Where  go  the  boats?”  Now,  was  not  that  a 

•very  suitable  name  to  a recitation  by  one  of  our  Maidens? 
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Fishermen  and  Maidens  and  boats,  all  seem  to  belong  to  one 
another,  and  we  now  wonder  if  the  44  boats  ” Mary  spoke  about 
might  not  possibly  be  those  sent  out  by  our  band  to  land  some  of 
the  fish  too  heavy  for  nets!  Maybe  so  ; she  did  not  say  ; but  per- 
haps she  will  tell  us  in  another  letter.  She  tells  us  in  this  same 
letter  that  she  is  going  to  be  promoted  next  year.  Good  news! 
We  would  like  to  hear  the  same  report  from  all  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  She  is  also  “glad  to  see  her  name  in  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine.” Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  should  answer  Mary’s  letter  ; 
we  are  sure  she  expects  it,  besides,  in  this  way  the  members  of 
the  band  would  learn  to  know  one  another,  and  a regular  circle  of 
correspondence  would  be  carried  on  through  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine. Would  you  not  enjoy  that? 

Next  month  we  will  answer  for  the  Fishermen  and  Maidens  all 
the  letters  that  have  been  sent,  and  we  expect  a pile  to  add  to 
those  which  have  already  come. 

Aquinas  wants  to  be  kept  busy  answering  letters,  for,  as  we  told 
you  long  ago,  letters  mean  interest,  interest  means  work,  and 
work  means  success,  which  we  heartily  wish  for  every  member  of 
the  band. 


THE  ANTS’  CASTLE. 

Rev.  William  P.  Cantwell. 

Hither  and  thither  with  hurrying  feet, 

Hither  and  thither  and  back  again, 

Hardly  a moment  each  other  to  greet. 

Bent  with  his  burden  is  each  busy  ant. 

" Clear  the  ground  quickly  and  smooth  it  o’er  well," 

“ Deep,”  said  the  architect,  “ lay  the  wide  walls;  ’’ 
“Fashion  it  slanting,  and  just  like  a bell,” 

“ Gracefuller  far  than  Egypt’s  pyramid.” 

And  so  they  builded  their  castle  of  yellow  sand, 

And  reared  it  high  over  the  grasses’  tall  tops; 

They  lorded  it  over  the  Neighboring  land, 

Claiming  a tribute  wherever  they  went. 

But  the  breath  of  the  wind  in  the  night  laid  it  low, 

And  the  rain  pattered  on  it  till  ruins  alone 

Were  left  of  its  pride. — ’Tis  thus  always  so 

With  the  hopes  of  the  wrecked,  the  dreams  of  the  proud. 

Long  Branch , N.  J, 

0 
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THE  EDUCATED  PIG  IN  CLOVER. 

Edwin  Angeloe. 

II. 

he  Educated  Pig  lay  back  in  the  seat  of 
the  carriage  like  one  fatigued.  He  was 
glad  to  be  alone,  free  from  the  kindly, 
but  nevertheless  wearying,  attentions 
that  had  been  thrust  upon  him  during 
his  visit  thus  far. 

His  thoughts  did  not  dwell  much  on 
the  lecture  he  was  to  give  that  after- 
noon to  the  fairies  in  the  forest,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  so  charmed  him  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  senses  be  soothed,  rather  than  his  mind  taxed. 
41  To  what  place  are  you  driving?  ” he  asked  of  Top. 

44  Montauk  Point/* 

44  Is  it  much  of  a distance?  ” 

44  Yes,  but  we*ll  drive  at  lightning  speed.* 

44 1 must  be  home  in  time  for  the  lecture,  you  know.** 

Top  grinned  at  his  companion.  44  He’ll  not  lecture  again, 
methinks.** 

44  Are  you  positive  he  can’t  live  in  the  water?  **  asked  Wasp. 

44  Doubly  sure  of  it.  I know  what  I’m  doing.” 

44  You  have  a wonderful  brain,  Top,”  complimented  Wasp. 
44  I’ve  never  seen  your  equal.  You’re  very  smart.” 

44  Too  smart  for  these  fairies.  I ought  to  be  king.” 

44  I hope  the  day  will  come  that  will  see  you  king.” 

44  Maybe  it  isn’t  far  off,  Wasp,**  said  Top  in  an  undertone,  lower 
than  before.  44  When  this  pig  is  out  of  the  way,  I’m  going  to 
get  rid  of  somebody  else.” 

44  Who?  ” asked  Wasp,  looking  frightened.  44  Not  me,  I hope.** 

44  Have  no  fear  of  that.  I’ll  make  a friend  of  you,  and  will  heap 
great  gifts  upon  you  when  my  day  of  reigning  comes.” 

44  I don’t  quite  understand.” 

44  Put  your  ear  closer.  When  the  Educated  Pig  is  out  of  the 
way,  I’m  going  to  kill  the  king  and  queen.  Then  you  and  I 
shall  rule  this  forest  and  the  fairies.” 
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Wasp's  face  brightened  with  prospective  good  fortune. 

“Ah,  Top,"  he  sighed,  meekly,  “you  make  me  feel  insignifi- 
cant in  your  presence." 

“ There  is  a great  deal  in  you,  Wasp,  that  could  be  brought 
out,"  said  Top,  flatteringly.  “When  I become  king,  I will  make 
your  talents  shine." 

Wasp  was  really  without  such  talents  as  Top  credited  him  with, 
and  Top  knew  it;  but  he  praised  Wasp  in  this  false  manner  in 
order  to  win  him  as  a confederate.  And  Wasp,  a mixture  of 
wickedness  and  conceit,  easily  fell  into  the  net. 

The  Pig  observed  their  close  whispering,  yet  he  did  not  sur- 
mise it  concerned  himself. 

“ How  long  will  it  be  till  we  reach  Montauk  Point?  ” 

“ Pretty  soon  we'll  be  there." 

“ Is  there  a lunch-room  in  the  vicinity?  I might  get  hungry." 

“ There's  a restaurant  run  byv  an  old  sea-gull  and  his  brother. 
You  can  get  a regular  dinner  there  for  a very  small  sum." 

When  the  carriage  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  island  where  all 
was  barren  and  desolate,  the  Pig  was  struck  by  the  weird  aspect 
of  everything — the  sand,  the  beach,  and  the  waving  sea. 

It  fascinated,  yet  filled  him  with  a morbid  sensation;  and  it 
was  now  that  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  his  lecture. 

It  was  his  intention  to  speak  on  “ How  to  be  Happy."  This 
theme,  he  thought,  would  be  quite  suitable  for  a new  band  of 
fairies,  where  many  like  Top,  whom  he  had  noted,  were  likely 
to  be  tempted  to  discontent. 

44 1 think  we  had  better  turn  back  now,"  requested  the  Pig,  at 
length. 

“ I thought  you  wanted  a lunch-room!  " 

44  I've  changed  my  mind.  I'll  wait  till  I get  back  to  the  forest." 

44  You  had  better  let  us  drive  on,"  urged  Top. 

44  No,  please.  Turn  about." 

44  Just  let  me  take  you  to  the  water's  edge;  then  I'll  turn  back." 

“ Don't  drive  there.  I don't  like  the  looks  of  it." 

“You  will  when  you  get  there,"  said  Top,  with  a sly  nudge  at 
Wasp. 

Top's  persistency  annoyed  the  Pig. 

44  Please  return,"  he  said,  a little  firmly. 

44  Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  yet.” 

44 1 say  I do.  Turn,  do  you  hear?  " 

44 1 don't  think  I will." 
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“You  are  impertinent.” 

44  It’s  my  own  business  if  I am,”  answered  Top,  saucily. 

“ I shall  report  you.” 

44  If  you  get  the  chance.” 

44  I’ll  see  that  I do  get  the  chance.” 

44  Don’t  be  too  sure.” 

44  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

44  You’ll  know  in  a minute.” 

44  Turn  back!  ” the  Pig  cried  in  alarm.  44  This  is  quicksand!  ” 

44  What  did  you  suppose  it  was — granulated  sugar?  ” 

44  None  of  your  mockery.  Turn  back!  I command  you  as  the 
guest  of  your  king  and  queen.” 

44  We  don’t  care  for  the  king  or  the  queen,  do  we,  Wasp?  ” 

44  That’s  a fact,  Top.” 

44  You  are  two  treacherous  spiders.” 

14  We’ve  got  you  into  our  web  all  right.” 

44  Turn,  or  I will  leap  from  the  carriage.” 

44  No,  you  won’t.  Wasp,  let’s  settle  him.” 

The  two  evil  elfs  sprang  upon  the  Pig  in  a second.  Wasp  hit 
him,  and  in  doing  so  rendered  him  helpless,  for  the  pig  fainted 
from  the  painful  wound. 

They  then  tied  his  feet. 

In  a few  moments  the  Pig  revived. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do?  ” he  groaned. 

44  Throw  you  into  the  sea.” 

44  You  would  both  watch  me  perish?  ” 

44  We’re  not  sentimental.  You’d  be  better  out  or  the  way.” 

44  You  are  cruel.” 

44  Keep  quiet,  or  we’ll  rap  you  on  the  head.” 

The  Pig  saw  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  His  feelings  cannot 
be  described. 

Top  and  Wasp  lifted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  water’s  edge,  where  they  laid  him  down. 

“There’s  an  old  piece  of  driftwood,”  said  Top.  44  It  will 
serve  us  well  for  a raft.  I was  just  wondering  how  we  could 
launch  him  to  a deep  spot.” 

They  put  him  on  the  driftwood,  singing  tauntingly: 

Oh,  the  Pig,  he’s  a jolly  good  thing! 

And  we  love  him  as  much  as  the  king. 

Let’s  give  him  a plate  and  a knife  and  a fork 
To  gobble  his  lunch  from  the  sands  of  Montauk. 
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“Help!”  squealed  the  Pig,  with  all  his  strength.  “Help! 
Help!  ” 

But  only  the  moaning  winds  and  the  cry  of  the  sea-gulls  an- 
swered him. 

The  fourteen  grasshoppers  became  frightened,  and  turning 
back,  scampered  madly  over  the  sands  to  the  forest,  the  carriage, 
upset,  trailing  after  them. 

“Help!  Help!” 

Oh,  soon  you  will  give  your  last  gasp, 

Before  us,  your  foes,  Top  and  Wasp! 

When  you’ve  sunk  out  of  sight,  we’ll  dance  a gay  jig 
O’er  the  watery  grave  of  the  lecturing  Pig. 

When  they  had  floated  far  out  on  the  wood,  Top  and  Wasp 
raised  the  Pig,  and  flung  him  into  a huge  wave. 

The  Pig's  eyes  closed  as  he  struck  the  water.  With  one  last 
despairing  moan  he  called  for  help.  His  voice  was  so  feeble  it 
could  scarcely  be  heard. 

Yet  it  was  heard,  for  in  the  distance  came — 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray,  we’re  a smart  little  six! 

And  we’re  up  to  a hundred  and  one  little  tricks; 

If  ever  you  happen  to  get  in  a fix, 

We’ll  go  to  your  aid  with  our  wee  magic  sticks. 

When  the  Pig  became  conscious  of  the  singing  of  the  six 
friendly  fairies,  he  believed  it  was  only  a dream.  Not  until  they 
had  reached  him  in  a skiff  of  delicate  bark,  and  drawn  him  up 
out  of  the  water,  did  he  realize  the  situation. 

Sprig  and  Whiff  untied  his  feet,  after  which,  assisted  by  Speck 
and  Pebble,  they  held  him,  head  downward,  to  let  the  water  run 
out  of  his  mouth. 

Cherry  looked  after  the  boat,  while  Fun,  who  could  never  be 
serious,  laughed  at  the  whole  affair  as  having  a humorous  side  to 
it. 

“ The  Atlantic  tried  to  swallow  you,”  he  said,  “ but  you  swal- 
lowed the  Atlantic  instead.” 

“Too  much  of  it,”  said  Speck,  pounding  the  Pig  on  the  back. 

“ Oh,  I shall  die,”  gasped  the  Pig.  “ I shall  never  live  through 
this  shock.” 

“Yes,  you  will,”  said  Fun.  “ You  are  strong,  and  can  stand  a 
great  deal.” 

“ Don't  let  those  other  two  near  me,”  pleaded  the  Pig,  still 
fearing.  “They  will  throw  me  into  the  ocean  again.” 
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“ They  cannot,  with  us  to  protect  you." 

“ But  for  you  I should  have  drowned.  You  are  true  friends, 
indeed.” 

14  It’s  our  business  to  go  to  all  rescues.  We  always  wait  till  the 
last  moment,  however.  We  do  this  to  teach  folks  that  they 
should  hope  to  the  very  last.’* 

“ I gave  up  all  hope  long  before  you  came;  that  is,  some 
minutes  before.” 

“Of  course  you  didn’t  think.  You  forgot  the  verse  we  sang 
on  your  arrival  at  the  forest.” 

“ This  catastrophe  will  make  my  lecture  impossible.” 

“ No,  it  won’t.  We  can  sail  home  in  time." 

“ I mean  that  I shall  be  too  exhausted." 

“Oh,  no.  Cherry  has  a pouch  of  pills.  He’ll  give  you  one  to 
make  you  sleep.  You  will  awake  feeling  no  effects  whatever 
from  your  accident.” 

“ I doubt  it,  I’m  so  weak.” 

Cherry  administered  a white  pill  to  the  Pig. 

“ There!  that  will  brace  you  up.” 

“ You  are  very  kind.” 

“ Don’t  mention  it.  Now,  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  skiff, 
while  we  steer  for  home.” 

The  Pig  nestled  himself  on  a little  bed  of  sea-grass  that  Fun 
fished  out  of  the  water  for  him,  and  Speck  covered  him  with  a 
cloak  that  he  took  from  his  own  shoulders. 

Pebble  steadied  the  skiff,  and  then  they  started  on  the  return. 

We  can  sail  wherever  we  please, 

And  whenever  we  take  the  notion; 

So  here’s  all-hail  to  our  friends, 

The  wind  and  the  kingly  ocean  ! 

Their  song  lulled  the  Pig  gently,  and  his  eyes  soon  closed. 

We  can  sail  in  sunshine  or  storm, 

Our  bark  will  be  sure  of  her  motion; 

So  here’s  again  to  our  friends, 

The  wind  and  the  grand  old  ocean. 

“Turn  back!  We  are  in  the  quicksands!  ” murmured  the  Pig, 
as  he  stirred. 

“ He  is  dreaming,”  said  Sprig.  “ Let  us  sing  softly.” 

Sparkling  foam,  dark  weeds  and  salt, 

Ye  fishes  of  the  deep, 

Rise,  splash  and  toss,  and  swim  about  — 

It  shall  not  break  his  sleep. 
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When  the  skiff  reached  the  harbor  near  the  forest,  the  Pig 
awoke,  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

“ Where  are  we? 99  he  asked,  somewhat  confused. 

“ Safe  at  home/’  answered  Pebble.  “ How  do  you  feel?  ” 

“ As  bright  as  a three-cent  piece.” 

“ A silver  or  a nickel  one?  ” asked  Fun,  with  a laugh. 

“ A gold  one,”  answered  the  Pig,  in  jest. 

“ I wonder  what  he  is  going  to  lecture  on?”  said  Pebble  to 
Sprig. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“There  was  a bulletin  put  up  somewhere  in  the  forest,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I can’t  tell  where.”  > 

“ Perhaps  he  will  lecture  on  4 Animals  in  Art,’  or  something  of 
that  order.” 

“ He  may  speak  on  something  mythological,”  said  Speck,  who 
almost  lost  his  balance  in  pronouncing  the  word. 

“You  shouldn’t  use  such  big  words,”  said  Whiff.  “ You  nearly 
fell  overboard  that  time.” 

“That  isn’t  a big  word,”  laughed  Fun. 

“ It  isn’t?  Then  what  do  you  call  a big  word?  ” 

“ I have  one  that  I coined  myself.  Do  you  want  to  hear  it?  ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  won’t  make  it  common?  ” 

“ No.” 

“ Qiwlnifmalossergiftnmblandickerotrasserpltis” 

“ How  in  the  world  do  you  carry  that?  ” 

“ Wound  up  on  a spool.” 

“ And  what’s  the  definition?  ” 

“ It  means  yes!' 

“ I thought  maybe  it  stood  for  the  length  of  the  island,”  said 
the  Pig,  with  a smile. 

When  the  hour  for  the  lecture  came  round,  the  court  swarmed 
with  fairies. 

The  king  and  queen  were  arrayed  in  their  best,  and  both 
looked  regally  beautiful.  Perseverance  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

An  orchestra  played  several  dainty  airs;  these  were  followed 
by  an  artistic  march  of  young  turtles;  then  three  frogs  executed 
a frolicsome  dance;  a timid  little  fairy  named  Tremor  sang  a pa- 
thetic song;  after  which  the  Educated  Pig  made  his  appearance 
amid  vociferous  applause. 
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He  spoke  in  a natural,  unaffected  style,  his  aim  being  to  con- 
vince his  audience  in  an  earnest,  impressive  manner,  rather  than 
by  florid  eloquence.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a fluent  speaker, 
and  the  fact  that  he  held  his  hearers'  undivided  attention  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  proved  his  brilliancy  and  power. 

In  substance,  he  said  that  happiness  wfas  generally  to  be  found 
where  people  didn’t  look  for  it,  that  it  very  often  stood  waiting 
like  a patient  angel  within  one’s  very  home,  yet  utterly  ignored 
and  unseen  by  those  who  sought  it;  those  who  went  blindly  the 
world  over,  searching  for  what  they  had  left  behind. 

To  be  happy,  he  continued,  one  must  be  contented  with  one’s 
lot,  be  it  high  or  lowly,  rich  or  poor. 

14  No  one  can  be  really  happy,”  said  the  Pig  in  conclusion, 44  with- 
out living  a good  life.  Love  virtue,  and  to  practice  it,  and  love 
one  another,  even  your  enemies.  If  every  one  loved  the  other, 
the  existence  of  enemies  were  impossible.” 

When  the  Pig  finished,  he  was  recalled  five  times  to  receive 
the  hearty  tributes  of  the  fairies. 

The  vast  congregation  of  elfs  were  so  charmed  with  the  Pig 
that  they  seemed  loth  to  let  him  retire. 

What  a happy  throng  it  was!  The  Pig  never  ceased  to  remem- 
ber them  in  after  years. 

Yet  there  were  two  missing  from  their  midst — those  wicked 
two  who  chose  evil  instead  of  good. 

And  the  wind  that  moaned  that  day  through  the  forest  trees 
was  doing  strange  work  with  Top  and  Wasp;  for  it  caught  them  in 
a gale  of  fury,  and  whirled  them  round  and  round,  changing  them 
from  once  beautiful  fairies  into  dry,  worm-eaten  leaves,  blowing 
them  far  out,  away  from  the  happiness  that  might  have  been 
theirs,  till  it  drove  their  withered  forms  into  the  great  bosom  of 
the  rolling  sea. 


O’CONNELL.  * 


Living,  he  pleads  in  England’s  halls 
His  country’s  highest,  holiest  rights; 
And  one  by  one  her  galling  thralls 
With  sword  of  eloquence  he  smites; 
Till  she,  on  martyr-hallowed  sod, 

In  light  of  day  can  worship  God. 

Dying,  he  lies  afar  from  home, 

By  Genoese  zephyrs  fanned. 

“ Mv  soul  to  God,  my  heart  to  Rome, 
\fy  body  to  my  native  land,” 

He  breathes,  ana  on  terrestrial  shore 
The  Liberator  lives  no  more. 


* Born  August  6th,  1775. 


He  lives  no  more?  He  lives  alway, — 
In  love  of  hearts,  in  memories  true, 
In  hopes  we  hold,  in  prayers  we  pray 
That  God  his  life  on  earth  renew: 
Great  deeds  that  live  in  memory 
The  germ  of  greater  deeds  may  be, — 

Of  greater  deeds  in  other  men. 

Blow,  heavenly  south  winds!  sun- 
beams, smile! 

Till  an  O’Connell  springs  again 
From  blessed  soil  of  Erinvs  isle. 
Blow,  breath  of  God!  create  the  soul 
To  lead  her  sons  to  freedom’s  goal. 

— Margaret  E.  Jordan . 
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THE  SOCIAL  CLUB. 

TWELFTH  EVENING. 

he  president  and  Mrs.  Stevens  were  on 
hand  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and 
the  members  decided  not  to  have  any 
game.  Alice  gave  a short  charade,  as 

follows: 

" My  first  is  equality  ; 

My  second  is  inferiority  ; 

My  whole  is  superiority/’ 

This  was  answered  by  James  as  44  Matchless."  After  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll,  the  members  took  their  places,  and  prepared  for 
the  talk  of  the  evening. 

44  In  the  very  early  ages  of  the  world,”  began  the  president, 
14  mankind  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  caves,  or  find  a 
pleasant  retreat  beneath  a shady  tree.  As  mankind  multiplied, 
inventions  for  comfort  naturally  increased,  and  other  shelters 
were  sought. 

14  The  first  devised  were  those  formed  of  tall  trees  with  broad 
tops  twisted  together,  the  open  spaces  being  filled  with  branches, 
leaves,  mud,  and  flat  stones.  These  rude  structures  were  not  al- 
together abandoned,  even  when  better  and  more  substantial 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  same  are  still  used  by  some  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East. 

44  The  next  improvement  was  that  of  tents,  which  were  pitched 
under  trees  whenever  possible." 

44  What  kind  of  cloth  did  they  use  to  make  their  tents?  " en- 
quired Alice. 

44  They  were  first  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  and  tied  on 
tall  poles,  so  that  they  would  easily  be  moved  and  carried  to 
other  places.  Cloth  was  not  used  until  a few  hundred  years  later. 
The  tent-dwellers  were  very  social,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  a 
hill,  so  as  to  form  a circular  encampment;  at  night  the  cattle  and 
flocks  were  driven  into  the  space  in  the  centre." 

44  Why  did  they  do  that?  " 
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“ In  order  to  guard  them  from  wild  beasts.  They  made  fires 
at  night  all  around  the  camp,  and  often  the  shepherds  could  hear 
the  howl  of  savage  disappointment,  as  the  frightened  animals 
fled  from  the  wall  of  fire.” 

44  How  did  they  learn  to  build  stone  houses?  ” asked  James. 

44  It  was  probably  suggested  by  noticing  how  the  flat  stones 
and  earth,  which  were  used  to  cover  up  crevices  in  the  tree- 
houses,  stuck  together.  Tiles  were  next  invented,  which  were 
formed  of  clay  and  straw,  and  hardened  in  the  sun. 

14  As  art  increased,  the  houses  became  more  spacious,  and  the 
flat  roofs  were  utilized  as  gardens,  where  the  people  sat  to  enjoy 
the  cool  air,  to  converse  and  offer  up  their  prayers,  and  on  warm 
nights  they  slept  there.  The  gates  and  doors  were  always 
adorned  with  inscriptions.  Immediately  inside  the  gate  was  a 
porch,  and  a seat  designed  for  those  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  house;  from  this  porch  were  stairs  that  led  to  the  roof.” 
44  Why  is  it  that  in  old  pictures,  the  houses  of  the  ancients 
never  have  chimneys?  ” asked  the  secretary. 

“They  did  not  have  chimneys;  their  wood  and  coals  were 
placed  on  a pan  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  windows  and  doors.  When  a new  house  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoic- 
ing, and  to  perform  a religious  ceremony.” 

“ Was  that  what  we  call  house-warming?” 

“ Much  the  same.  The  household  furniture  and  dishes  were 
few  and  simple,  except  among  people  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  mats  or  carpets,  and  instead  of  chairs 
they  had  cushions  and  low  couches.” 

44  Why  did  the  ancients  always  take  off  their  shoes  when  enter- 
ing the  house?  ” enquired  George. 

44  To  prevent  the  mats  from  being  soiled,  and  the  custom  is 
still  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  East.” 

44  I wish  it  was  observed  in  our  country,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens, 
with  a mock  sigh  which  made  the  boys  laugh. 

44  What  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  household?” 

44  The  corn-mill,  the  kneading-trough,  the  oven,  and  the  bottles. 
The  mill  was  a very  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  two  stones: 
the  one  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  convex,  so  as  to  fit 
each  other;  the  lower  stone  was  fixed  solid,  and  by  means  of 
a handle  the  upper  stone  was  whirled  round  very  fast,  grinding 
the  corn  as  it  was  dropped  in  through  a hole. 
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“ The  kneading-trough  was  a small  wooden  bowl,  which  was 
also  used  to  serve  up  their  food  in,  when  cooked.  The  ovens  were 
singular  enough,  being  nothing  more  than  an  earthen  vessel  into 
which  hot  coals  were  placed,  heating  the  vessel  through,  and  bak- 
ing the  dough  that  was  laid  on  the  outside. ” 

“ I do  not  think  they  could  bake  a loaf  of  bread  that  way,” 
said  Mrs.  Stevens,  doubtfully. 

“They  did  not  bake  bread  in  loavesj  it  was  baked  in  thin 
wafers;  they  had  some  other  way  in  baking,  probably.” 

“ Were  the  bottles  made  of  glass,  like  those  we  have?”  asked 
George. 

“ No;  they  were  made  of  skins  sewed  tightly  together.” 

“Did  they  have  looking-glasses?  ” asked  Alice,  who  blushed 
when  the  boys  laughed. 

“Yes;  but  they  were  not  made  of  glass;  they  were  simply 
plates  of  polished  brass.” 

“ Did  they  have  hotels  and  taverns  in  those  days?  ” 

“ No;  and  even  in  our  own  time  such  places  are  few,  except  in 
the  great  cities.” 

“ What  did  travellers  do  when  they  wanted  something  to  eat, 
and  when  night  came?”  asked  the  secretary. 

“ They  applied  to  the  nearest  house.  Hospitality  was  then,  as 
now,  considered  a duty.  A custom  which  still  prevails  is,  if  a 
man  receive  a stranger  into  his  house,  and  break  bread  with  him, 
he  is  bound  to  treat  him  as  a friend,  and  to  defend  him  from  all 
harm,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

“ Another  ancient  custom  was  to  wash  the  feet  on  entering  a 
house  after  a journey;  this  was  necessary,  because  the  people 
wore  only  sandals.  What  were  these  made  of,  and  how  were  they 
worn?  ” 

“They  were  made  of  two  soles  of  wood  or  leather,” said  James; 
“ and  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet  by  two  straps  or 
strings.” 

“ Another  custom  was  that  of  anointing  the  head  and  feet  of  a 
distinguished  guest.  On  visiting  at  a house  the  guest  knocked, 
and  called  with  a loud  voice  for  the  master.  After  being  admit- 
ted and  entertained,  if  the  master  of  the  house  desired  the  visit 
to  come  to  an  end,  a polite  hint  was  given  by  filling  the  room 
with  incense. 

“ Visits  made  to  persons  of  high  rank  were  always  accompan- 
ied writh  a gift;  this  was  considered  a mark  of  respect.” 
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“ I wish  it  was  the  custom  now/’  said  George;  “ it  would  be 
like  Christmas  all  the  year  round.” 

“ Their  food  was  very  simple,  and  consisted  principally  of  milk, 
honey,  rice,  and  vegetables;  except  at  great  feasts,  when  they  ate 
largely  of  animal  food.  Bread  was  the  chief  article  of  food. 
The  most  common  beverage  was  water,  but  wine  was  freely  used 
by  the  higher  classes.” 

“ Did  they  have  their  meals  at  the  same  time  as  we  do  now?  ” 

“Well,  about  the  same.  The  principal  meal  was  in  the  after- 
noon, and  their  great  feasts  were  always  held  in  the  evening. 
The  guests  reclined  at  full  length  when  eating,  in  the  Persian 
fashion.” 

“ Did  they  use  knives,  forks,  and  spoons?  ” 

“ No;  the  food  was  conveyed  by  the  hand  to  the  mouth. 
They  usually  broke  their  bread  in  pieces,  and  dipped  it  into 
their  dish.  The  finger-bowl  was  thus  always  brought  in  as  each 
course  was  removed.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  there  was  still  some  time  left, 
and  the  president  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

“ My  dear  children,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, “ I must  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation  as  president  of 
your  club.  I have  enjoyed  these  evenings  very  much,  and  I have 
tried  to  make  the  subjects  of  my  informal  talks  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  also  instructive. 

“ My  health  has  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  my  physician 
advises  me  to  go  to  a warmer  climate  for  at  least  a year.  Myself 
and  family  will  start  for  Bermuda  in  a few  weeks,  but  we  shall 
return  again,  and  I hope  to  find  The  Young  People's  Catholic 
Union  a large  and  flourishing  organization.  I was  pleased  to 
learn  during  the  week  that  you  have  all  joined,  and  I hope  you 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  Father  Callahan  make  it  a 
success.” 

The  resignation  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  because  the  mem- 
bers had  heard  of  the  doctor’s  decision  during  the  week.  The 
members  decided  to  hold  a farewell  reception  to  the  retiring 
president  the  following  Saturday,  and  after  partaking  of  some 
light  refreshments,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  was 
brought  to  a close. 
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AUNT  POLLY'S  CHAT  WITH  HER  CHILDREN. 


ABOUT  THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  FLOWERS. 


y Dear  Children: — 

I suppose  you  are  all  like  myself,  fond  of  flow- 
ers, and  what  subject  more  appropriate  to  talk 
about  in  summer  time,  when  these  lovely  crea- 
tions, in  all  their  exquisite  variety,  are  so  lavishly 
scattered  around  us! 

Poets  have  called  them  the  smiles  of  God. 
Is  not  that  a beautiful  idea?  We  know  there  is 
symbolism  attached  to  flowers.  The  “ lily"  typifies  purity.  The 
violet  and  heartsease,  humility  and  truth.  The  blue  forget- 
me-not  is  the  emblem  of  true  love. 

You  remember  our  Divine  Lord’s  manner  of  speaking  of  the 
lilies,  and  how  He  used  their  wondrous  beauty  to  rebuke  human 
pride.  This  is  what  He  said:  41  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I say  un- 
to you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.” 

The  lily  decks  our  altars  at  the  time  when  the  Church  cele- 
brates her  risen  Lord.  Other  flowers  there  are  in  profusion,  but 
the  lily  holds  the  principal  place  of  honor,  nearest  to  our  Divine 
Lord,  hidden  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

The  rose  is  another  beautiful  flower,  and  the  great  poet  Dante 
typifies  Heaven  by  its  marvellous  formation.  He  makes  the  cen- 
tre, that  is,  the  stem  and  calyx,  to  be  the  beatific  vision,  and  the 
leaves  in  their  order  are  the  angels  and  “blessed,”  all  in  their  re- 
spective ranks  radiating  towards  the  divine  Centre  whence  flows 
their  bliss,  and  towards  which  all  their  loving  worship  converges. 

Never  see  a beautiful  full-blown  rose,  children,  without  think- 
ing of  that  exquisite  idea  of  the  great  Italian  poet. 

Now  I am  going  to  tell  you  of  other  flowers,  and  legends  con- 
nected with  them.  St.  John  the  Baptist  who,  as  you  remember, 
on  the  human  side  was  our  Lord’s  cousin,  was  taken  away  by  his 
mother,  St.  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  when  Herod  was  seeking  for 
and  slaughtering  all  the  little  children  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope 
he  might  slay  the  Divine  Infant.  St.'  Elizabeth  fled  into  the  wil- 
derness with  him,  and  there  tradition  says,  after  some  years  she 
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died.  Poor  little  St.  John  then  lived  alone.  You  see,  he  was 
not  to  be  as  other  children  were.  His  was  a wondrous  destiny; 
and  God  always  prepares  His  servants  for  their  special  work. 

You  remember,  St.  John  was  a child  of  the  wilderness,  inured  to 
all  sorts  of  hardship,  and  he  had  never  known  any  kind  of  lux- 
ury. His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey!  Well,  poor,  little  St. 
John  was  often  very  lonely  after  his  mother  died.  God  sent  His 
angels  to  comfort  the  child.  They  filled  him  with  courage  for 
his  wonderful  future  destiny,  and  asked  him  what  there  was  in  his 
lonely  life  that  gave  him  most  pleasure.  He  said:  “The  stars 
in  Heaven  smile  down  upon  me  in  the  beautiful  night.  I 
love  them,  for  they  seem  to  love  and  pity  me  since  my  mother 
died.”  “ Then,  dear  child,  these  stars  shall  come  around  you  on 
the  earth,  and  you  shall  gather  them  into  your  bosom,”  they  said 
as  they  left  him. 

Sure  enough,  when  little  St.  John  awoke  the  next  morning,  he 
saw  the  ground  was  covered  by  lovely,  little,  white,  starry-shaped 
flowers.  And  he  knewthe  angels  had  kept  their  promise!  These 
flowers  used  to  be  called,  because  of  this  tradition,  “The  Stars  of 
St.  John.”  Now  they  are  called  asters! 

Another  flower,  about  which  there  is  a lovely  legend,  is  the  red 
anemone. 

We  all  have  often  seen  the  white  variety  of  this  plant.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  Spring.  Its  colors  vary,  being 
sometimes  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  or  pink;  but  its  most  general 
hue  is  white. 

In  the  Holy  Land  it  is  the  commonest  of  wild  flowers,  but 
there  it  is  red.  Legend  tells  us  it  was  not  always  of  that  color, 
and  I am  going  to  tell  you  what  tradition  says  about  the  change 
of  color  of  this  fairy-like  little  flower.  When  our  Lady  went  to 
visit  St.  Elizabeth,  she  stayed  with  her  three  months,  and  helped 
her  in  the  duties  of  her  household. 

One  morning  our  Blessed  Mother,  when  she  went  to  draw 
water  from  the  well,  noticed  round  its  base  many  exquisite  blos- 
soms nestling  ’mid  the  grass. 

They  were  so  beautiful  she  put  out  her  hand  to  gather  some, 
but  stayed  it,  remembering  how  soon  they  might  wither  if 
taken  from  the  parent  stem. 

The  flowers  had  felt  the  touch  of  her  holy  hand,  and  blushed 
with  happiness!  and  ever  since  the  anemone  has  been  called 
“ Our  Lady’s  Flower,”  and  kept  its  crimson  hue! 
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The  “ Passion  flower  ” is  another  one  of  marvellous  significance. 
Spanish  missionaries  first  made  use  of  this  beautiful  bloom  to 
teach  the  poor  savages  the  wonderful  story  of  our  Lord's  “ Pas- 
sion.” In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a circular  fringe  which  they 
called  the  crown  of  thorns. 

There  is  a little  chalice,  or  cup,  and  from  that  rises  a stalk  from 
a tiny  little  shelf,  or  pedestal.  On  this  stalk  are  five  little  sta- 
mens, and  from  this  rises  the  styles  bearing  the  “stigma”;  the  five- 
fingered leaves  are  the  outstretched  hands  of  scoffers;  the  ten- 
drils, the  lashes  of  the  scourges;  the  central  stalk,  the  pillar  to 
to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  by  the  Romans;  the  five  anthers, 
the  five  wounds;  and  the  divisions  of  the  triple  pistil,  the  three 
nails  by  which  He  was  fastened  to  the  cross. 

Even  the  colors  they  called  symbolic,  some  of  them  being  red, 
like  the  blood  which  flowed  on  Calvary,  and  others  purple,  like 
the  robe  of  scorn.  Thus,  you  see,  in  this  beautiful  flower  were 
many  emblems  of  the  “ Passion,”  and  it  was  the  priests  who  gave 
it  the  name  it  is  always  known  by,  the  “ Passion  flower.” 

One  more  flower,  and  I have  done.  You  all  know  the  sun  flow- 
er, which  next  month  will  be  in  its  glory.  You  perhaps  have 
also  heard  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  great  poet  of  Ireland, 
the  famous  Tom  Moore,  wrote  in  its  honor: 

“ As  the  sun  flower,  that  turns  to  its  god  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  that  it  turned  when  he  rose.’* 

This  gorgeous  flower  is  well  named,  for  the  devotion  it  shows  to 
the  sun  is  a marvel  of  nature!  It  holds  its  beautiful  face  up 
to  him  from  the  early  morning  when  he  rises  in  the  East,  until  he 
sinks  to  rest  in  the  West,  bathed  in  clouds  of  glory.  Then  it  shuts 
up  meekly,  until  its  god  appears  the  next  morning,  when,  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  its  marvellous  devotion  begins  anew. 

What  a lesson  this  flower  gives  us  for  our  example!  Let  us 
never  forget  to  keep  our  faces  towards  the  “ Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness,” our  dear  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  towards  His  Blessed 
Mother  and  the  angels  and  saints. 

Now,  dear  children,  my  talk  about  flowers  is  finished,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  close  this  little  chat  by  quoting  a few  lines 
of  a sweet  poet  who  was  writing  on  the  goodness  of  God  in 
giving  us  flowers  at  all,  for  except  for  beauty  they  were  not 
needed: 

" God  might  have  made  enough  for  us  The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 
In  this  fair  world  of  ours, — Requireth  none  to  grow, 

The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree,  Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus  flower 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers!  To  make  the  river  flow.” 
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THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS.” 

II. 

HOW  THEY  WERE  FOUND. 

n this  month  it  is  fitting  to  let  our  hearts 
go  out  in  tender  thought  and  kindly  deed  to 
the  “ Little  Mothers  ” among  the  poor. 
Though  children  in  years,  they  yet  bear  a 
woman’s  burden  of  work  and  care.  . Before 
we  tell  you  much  about  what  kind  people 
are  doing  for  these  young  girls,  we  shall 
show  you  in  word  pictures  a little  of  what 
their  every-day  life  is.  We  shall  tell  you 
what  we  learned  from  the  “ chaperons,”  as 
the  devoted  women  are  called,  who  go 
through  the  poorest,  grimiest,  most  crowd- 
ed parts  of  New  York,  just  to  find  these 
children,  and  to  bring  brightness,  even  a 
little  brightness,  into  their  wearisdme  lives.  We  can  tell  you 
only  about  a few,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  there  are,  oh,  so  many! 
more,  here  and  in  all  large  cities,  and  no  doubt  they  may  be 
found  in  every  city,  too. 

One  “little  mother  ” was  found  living  behind  a brewery,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street.  Even  the  parish  priest,  who  was 
called  on,  did  not  know  of  this  wretched  abode  back  of  that 
brewery.  There  were  seven  in  the  family;  five  of  them  were  sick. 
One  little  one,  aged  seven,  was  the  size  of  a child  of  four.  Her 
little  face  was  always  smiling,  and  she  was  very  patient. 

Another  “little  mother”  was  found  living  in  a cellar  of  two 
rooms.  Both  mother  and  father  were  blind.  This  little  girl  of 
ten  was  caring  for  them,  for  two  little  brothers  aged  four  and 
two  years,  and  doing  all  the  housework.  She  led  her  father  out 
each  morning  to  a corner,  where  he  earned  the  living  for  his 
family,  selling  newspapers,  and  at  night  she  went  for  him  and  led 
him  home.  When  this  father  was  earning  eighteen  dollars  a 
week,  and  making  a happy  home  for  them  all,  a bit  of  iron  flew 
into  his  eye  at  his  work,  and  from  this  accident  he  became  blind. 
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Want  of  food  and  clothing  and  overwork  told  upon  the  mother, 
and  nothing  could  save  her  sight. 

Still  another  41  little  mother  ” was  met  on  the  street  with  a 
heavy  bag  of  cinders  on  her  shoulder;  she  had  been  gathering 
them  wherever  she  could;  by  the  hand  she  was  leading  her  little 
four-year-old  brother.  It  was  found  out  that  the  mother  of  these 
children  was  a constant  drunkard,  and  that  the  father  also  drank. 

Another  little  one,  aged  eight  years,  had  carried  a baby  about 
till  her  arms  and  back  ached,  and  health  was  nearly  gone.  Her 
father  seems  never  to  be  successful  at  keeping  work.  Her  mother 
is  delicate,  yet  supports  the  family  by  washing  and  house-cleaning. 
Besides  caring  for  baby,  the  little  eight-year-old  did  all  she  could. 
What  a happy  and  grateful  child  she  was  when  kind  friends 
begged  a baby-carriage  for  the  baby! 

One  44  little  mother  ” was  met  on  the  stairs  of  a tenement  over 
a saloon.  She  was  carrying  a baby  that  seemed  as  big  as  herself. 
There  are  five  children  besides  these  two.  The  delicate  mother 
goes  out  washing  to  support  the  family.  There  is  a father,  and 
he  can  earn  good  wages,  but  bad  company  and  drink, — he  cares 
more  for  them  than  for  home  and  its  loving  ones. 

One  44  little  mother”  was  not  found  caring  for  a baby,  but 
standing  at  a washtub  helping  to  earn  the  living  and  pay  the  rent 
for  herself  and  her  grandmother,  aged  seventy.  They  lived  to- 
gether. The  child  was  fourteen.  Until  thus  found  by  those  seek- 
ing for  44  little  mothers/*  this  child  had  never  had  a day  out  of  the 
city.  Yet  so  unselfish  was  she  that  when  in  the  pleasant  country 
for  a day,  she  cried  at  the  thought  of  having  44  left  grandma  to 
work  all  alone.** 

One  44  little  mother  **  was  found  on  the  top  floor  of  a tenement 
house.  She  was  eight  years  old.  The  father  had  lost  his  posi- 
tion, and  turned  to  drink.  Everything  of  any  value  had  been  sold 
or  pawned.  The  mother  was  at  work  washing  and  house-cleaning 
to  support  them  all,  and  the  little  woman,  eight  years  old,  was  do- 
ing the  housework  and  taking  care  of  the  children. 

In  one  case  a widow  was  found  with  seven  children.  She  had 
worked  well  till  stricken  with  rheumatism.  A little  girl,  aged 
thirteen,  and  another  eleven,  got  something  to  do,  to  try  to  fill  the 
mother’s  place  by  supporting  them  all.  The  two  little  things 
earned  three  dollars  and  a half  a week.  The  mother  from  her 
bed  of  sickness  and  pain  was  watching  the  other  children. 

One  44  little  mother  ” was  met  at  the  dispensary  with  a very  sick 
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baby  brother,  whom  she  had  brought  there  for  doctor's  care.  “Is 
it  you  who  always  care  for  him?"  the  little  girl  was  asked. 
“ And  do  you  know  as  much  about  his  condition  as  his  mother 
does? ” 

“ I know  more,”  she  replied,  simply.  “ My  mother  has  to  go 
out  to  work  every  morning,  and  is  gone  all  day.  I take  care  of 
the  baby  always, — I know  all  about  him.” 

Statistics  published  in  1894  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
New  York  450,000  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  living 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city.  In  that  same  year  a lady 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  poor  children  writes: 

“ That  so  much  of  care  and  misery  ever  entered  into  child-life 
I never  dreamed  until  I started  to  seek  out  the  1 little  mothers.' 
I knew  many  children  were  bread-winners;  and  reason,  of  course, 
told  me  that  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  where  both  mother  and 
father  must  help  earn  the  daily  bread  and  shelter  for  their  little 
brood,  there  were  many  ways  in  which  the  children  could  help. 
But  who  would  think  of  little  hands,  unfit,  it  would  seem,  for 
anything  but  play,  doing  the  housework,  caring  for  the  baby, 
perhaps  for  several  younger  children,  cooking,  scrubbing,  wash- 
ing and  ironing  clothes,  and  carrying  heavy  pails  of  coal  and 
garbage  up  and  down  long  flights  of  stairs!  Yet  among  my  4 little 
mothers'  there  are  girls  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight,  who  do 
all  these  things  patiently  day  after  day.*' 

Twice  a week  these  good  women  went  out  to  seek  each  time, 
fifteen  of  the  41  little  mothers  ” to  give  them  a “ happy  day,” 
which  meant  one  day  in  the  country  during  the  Summer.  1322 
had  the  happy  day  during  the  year  i895-*96. 

Next  month  we  shall  tell  you  what  “The  Little  Mothers'  Aid 
Association  " tries  to  do  in  Winter  to  make  happier  and  healthier 
these  sad  young  lives. 


TOBY  TWINKLE’S  PEACH. 


’Twas  growing  on  its  leafy  tree, 

The  only  ripe  one  he  could  see; 

He  watched  there  slyly  all  alone, 

And  wished  to  have  it  for  his  own. 

With  longing  that  was  quite  intense, 
He  quickly  scaled  the  orchard  fence, 
Thinking  of  the  luscious  treat 
That  soon  would  be  his  chance  to  eat. 


Up  he  climbed,  and  tried  to  reach 
The  big,  round,  fascinating  peach  ; 
He  put  his  hand  far  out  to  grasp, 
When — ooh! — a vicious  little  wasp 

Stung  him  squarely  in  the  face, 
Causing  him  to  lose  his  place; 

And  with  an  awful,  horrid  sound, 

He  landed  full  length  on  the  ground. 


He  says  now  he  will  climb  no  more, 
Because  it  makes  him  feel  so  sore; 

He  has  a moral,  too,  to  teach, 

Which  is:  You  must  not  steal  a peach. 
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HAWTHORNE. 

F.you  remember,  children,  in  the  little  sketch 
of  our  dear  poet  Longfellow,  you  were  told 
that  one  of  his  college  friends  was  Nathan- 
iel  Hawthorne,  and  you,  were  promised  that 
later  on  you  would  hear  something  about 
this  same  Hawthorne. 

He  was  born  ninety-three  years  ago,  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  every  year  his’ 
birthday  is  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  because  it  happens  to  fall 
upon  the  Fourth  of  July.  His  father  was  a 
sea  captain,  and  died  when  little  Nathaniel 
was  only  four  years  old,  so  he  was  left  fa- 
therless when  almost  ababy.  From  what  we 
read  of  him  he  must  have  been  a very  lovable  child,  refined  and 
sensitive,  and  loving  his  dear  books  better  than  anything. 

He  was  not  very  strong,  so  probably  could  not  run  and  play  as 
much  as  did  other  boys,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  had  he 
been  ever  so  robust,  he  would  have  preferred  books  to  any  other 
company,  for  they  were  his  dearest  friends.  Even  while  a boy 
at  college,  he  began  what  was  afterwards  to  be  his  life-work;  he 
edited  a little  weekly  paper,  and  wrote,  too;  but  he  knew  so  well 
the  kind  of  work  that  a writer  should  do,  that  these  early  writ- 
ings never  satisfied  him,  and  he  destroyed  them. 

Later  on  he  began  to  have  more  confidence  in  what  he  could 
do,  and  wrote  for  publication  short  tales  and  sketches  for  the 
newspapers.  When  about  twenty-six  years  old  he  published 
“Twice  Told  Tales/'  a volume  of  beautiful  stories  which  the 
young  people  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  would  enjoy  very  much. 
Among  these  stories  is  a sketch  called, 44  The  Sister  Years,"  which 
is  an  interesting  little  New  Year's  story,  in  which  the  Old  and 
New  Year  are  represented  as  sisters,  who  have  a long,  amusing 
talk  about  the  people  they  know,  and  the  times  in  which  they 
live.  Another  that  our  older  boys  and  girls  would  like  is,  44  Old 
Esther  Dudley."  Poor  Esther  was  a faithful  old  woman,  very  true 
to  the  trust  placed  in  her  and, — but  read  and  find  out  about  her 
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for  yourselves.  Read,  too,  “ A Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and 
Girls,”  and  44  Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse,”  a beautiful  collection 
of  stories  which  Hawthorne  wrote  in  affection  for  an  old  parson- 
age at  Salem,  which  was  his  home  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Susan 
Peabody,  and  in  this  quaint  old  place,  he  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  loved  most  tenderly,  lived.  Hawthorne  and  one  of  our  pres- 
idents, Franklin  Pierce,  were  great  friends,  so  the  President 
appointed  him  Consul  to  Liverpool,  which  is  a high  and  hon- 
orable office.  While  in  England  Hawthorne  wrote  his  44  English 
Note  Book,”  and  “Our  Old  Home,”  parts  of  which  you  would 
find  very  interesting. 

By  reading,  and  gradually  learning  to  understand  the  writings 
of  such  a great  writer  as  Hawthorne,  you  would  grow  to  love  the 
works  of  the  greatest  and  best  authors,  which  will  be  the  means 
of  bringing  much  joy  and  peace  into  your  lives, — more  than  you 
can  be  made  now  to  understand. 

One  or  two  of  Hawthornes  books  you  will  not  be  able  to  read 
until  you  are  quite  grown  men  and  women,  because  they  are  not 
suitable  for  young  people,  who  would  neither  understand  nor 
enjoy  them;  but  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  you  will,  we 
hope,  read  and  find  great  pleasure  in  them. 

Hawthorne  died  when  he  was  sixty  years  old,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  White  Mountains  for  his  health,  which  had  been  fail- 
ing for  some  time. 

Two  of  his  children,  a son  and  a daughter,  are  now  living,  and 
are  writers,  and  some  day  you  may  read  their  writings  also.  The 
name  of  the  son  is  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  the  daughter,  whose 
name  is  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  sometimes  writes  for  The  Ros 
ary  Magazine.  We  tell  you  all  this,  dear  children,  so  that  you 
may  learn  to  know  and  love,  and  treasure  all  that  there  is  to  be 
known  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  our  greatest  American 
writers. 


JAMIE’S  FOLLY. 


Jamie  had  a little  wheel 

Whose  rims  were  white  as  snow; 

And  everywhere  the  white  wheel  went 
Jamie  was  sure  to  go. 

Both  whirled  away  from  home  one 
To  go,  it  seemed,  to  school;  [day, 

But  in  the  mind  of  Jamie  came 
A thought  to  break  the  rule. 

The  wheel  and  he  rolled  to  a spot 
Where  bubbled  a small  brook; 

And  here  the  truant  Jamie  laid 
Himself  down  with  a book. 


He  read  his  story  ’neath  a tree, 
The  air  was  sweet  and  cool; 
And  as  he  read,  he  pitied  those 
Who  had  attended  school. 

They  didn’t  need  his  pity,  though, 
Not  even  for  a minute; 

For  they  had  something  better, 
And  poor  Jamie  wasn’t  in  it. 

The  scholars  had  a jolly  time. 

For,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
The  teacher  treated  all  the  class 
To  bon-bons,  cake,  and  cream. 
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THE  FIRST  ONE. 


II. 


ne  night,  a full-grown  boy's  lifetime  agor 
the  patience  of  the  missionary's  wife  in 
the  Wilson  Mission,  Tompkins  Square, 
became  exhausted.  Perhaps,  though, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  her  anger  which 
had  exhausted  itself  in  useless  attempts 
to  secure  peace  and  safety  for  the  peo- 
ple comingand  goingto  and  from  the  Mis- 
sion. N ight  after  night  they  were  pelted 
with  mud  from  every  direction  by  the  boys  who  formed  “the  gang" 
of  the  Square,  but  never  before  had  their  sport  been  so  incessant, 
their  merriment  so  turbulent.  It  was  useless,  she  knew,  to  call  a 
policeman.  On  all  previous  occasions  his  presence  and  its  good 
effect  had  vanished  together.  Helpless  and  hopeless  she  may 
have  felt  herself  to  be,  but  the  story  will  prove  that  she  had 
never  been  so  powerful  before.  She  decided  to  do  as  the  old 
saw  says,  “ to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters."  Do  you  know 
what  that  means,  boys  and  girls?  I think  the  story  will  explain. 

She  got  up  all  her  courage,  went  out  and  faced  the  riotous 
young  army.  There  she  stood  amid  their  deafening  yells,  till 
partly  because  too  hoarse  to  yell  more,  and  partly  through  curi- 
osity to  know  what  her  strange  outdoor  visit  meant,  they  grew 
quiet. 

Instantly,  then,  with  a kindly  smile  and  in  a sweet  and  persuas- 
ive voice,  she  asked  them  all  to  come  in  and  have  some  coffee  and 
cakes ! The  invitation  nearly  knocked  them  down!  “ Come  in 
and  have  some  coffee  and  cakes / " That  was  what  she  said,  and  she 
seemed  to  mean  it,  but — wasn’t  it  a trap,  after  all?  Heads  went 
together.  Fears  and  hopes  were  quickly  talked  over,  while  eyes 
were  kept  fixed  on  the  open  door.  The  lads  with  good  nerve 
thought  the  offer  was  too  fine  to  be  left  without  a test,  anyway; 
so  while  the  timid  ones  stood  and  watched,  they  took  cautious 
steps  into  the  Mission.  The  venturesome  boys  stayed  within,. 
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and  no  signal  of  danger  sounded,  so  the  timid  grew  brave  and  en- 
tered, and  by-and-by  all  were  having  a sumptuous  feast.  And  not 
a word  did  they  hear  about  broken  windows,  or  mud-spattered 
faces  and  clothing!  And  not  another  siege  of  glass  splinters  or 
mud  spatters  did  that  Mission  have  to  endure  from  the  boys  of 
Tompkins  Square. 

“ Trumps  ” they  called  the  “missionary  people  ” after  that 
night;  and  many  a friendly  glance  they  cast  upon  the  Mission 
house.  A little  later  some  of  them  drew  upon  themselves  the 
special  watchfulness  of  the  policeman  of  the  beat,  doubtless  for 
some  more  than  usual  misbehavior  in  a new  spot.  They  surprised 
the  Mission  folk  by  asking  if  they  “might  come  in  and  play 
games.”  A ready  consent  was  obtained,  and  admitted  once,  they 
came  again  and  again,  their  numbers  growing  all  the  while.  The 
missionaries  encouraged  the  visits.  Good  people  heard  about  it, 
and  soon  chairs,  games,  books,  and  many  useful  things  were  sent 
to  the  place.  And  earnest  people  volunteered  to  help  amuse 
the  boys.  By-and-by  instruction  was  added  to  the  amusement; 
soon  the  lads  began  to  find  out  that  with  clean  faces  and  hands 
they  could  have  just  as  good  a time  as  with  dirty  ones,  for  water, 
soap,  and  towels  were  provided;  later  on  they  learned  that  if 
there  is  pleasure  in  spending  every  penny  as  soon  as  they  get  it, 
here  is  a very  enjoyable  profit  in  having  a collection  of  pennies 
when  something  more  costly  is  needed  or  desired,  and  the  penny 
saving  banks  at  the  club  “took  well.” 

Twenty  years  ago  this  club  began  with  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Now  lads  come  from  a mile  away  in  all  directions. 

There  is  a membership  roll  now  of  five  thousand.  The  nightly 
attendance  is  fully  three  hundred.  The  boys  are  free  to  come 
when  they  wish,  or  to  remain  away.  The  club  is  open  to  boys  of 
all  religions,  or  of  none.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  well-wishers  of  the  club,  and  the  Wilson  Mission.  The 
boys  do  not  pay  any  monthly  assessment.  Its  season  lasts  from 
October  till  hot  weather.  This  has  always  borne  the  simple 
title  of  the  Boys’  Club,  just  as  it  did  when  it  was  the  only  one. 
All  others  afterwards  founded  bear  some  distinguishing  title. 
Sometimes  we  hear  of  this  one  as  the  Boys’  Club  of  St.  Mark’s 
Place,  as  its  entrance  is  there,  No.  125  (St.  Mark’s  Place  and 
Eighth  Street  are  the  same).  Tompkins  Square  holds  one  of  the 
spacious  parks  that  is  a boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  thickly- 
settled  surroundings. 
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pU33le*. 

We  purpose  making  a change  in  regard  to  the  Puzzle  Depart- 
ment. 

Three  prizes  will  be  given  at  Christmas: 

First. — To  those  who  answer  all  the  puzzles  every  month. 

Second. — To  those  who  answer  all  the  puzzles  every  second 
month. 

Third. — To  those  who  answer  most  of  the  list  of  puzzles  from 
month  to  month. 


ANSWERS  TO  JULY  PUZZLES. 

(1)  Seaside. 

(2)  Europe. — pure;  roe  (row);  ee  (ease);  peru;  rue;  poe; 
ore;  pre  (a  prefix). 

(3)  Catholic  University.— cat;  ho;  lic  (lick); u (you);  ni  (nigh); 
ver  (Latin  for  Spring);  si  (sigh);  ty  (tie). 

(4)  The  human  body. — temples;  ears;  palms;  soles;  nails; 
chest;  calves;  hips;  arms  and  blades  (shoulder) 


PUZZLES  FOR  AUGUST. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  in  up,  not  in  down; 

My  second  in  city,  also  in  town; 

My  third  in  over,  not  in  under; 

My  fourth  in  surprise,  not  in  wonder; 
My  fifth  in  river,  not  in  well; 

My  sixth  in  hear,  not  in  tell; 

My  whole  a term  invented  by  Sir 
Thomas  More. 


Mv  second  is  a boy; 

My  first  is  his  name; 

And  my  whole  is  a county 
Whence  the  lad  came. 

Now  for  this  same  name 
I would  you  remind, 

That  in  twelve  different  states 
You  will  it  surely  find. 


My  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  made  of  my  5,  6 7 8, 
And  often  we  use  it  till  it  is  6,  7,  8; 
And  my  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
Is  a post-office  situated  in  Iowa  State. 


A PIED  numerical. 

My  2,  3,  4,  o,  is  moist; 

My  1,  5, 6,  o,  a digit; 

My  11,  10,  5,  7,  11,  a fertile  spot; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a great  The- 
ban General. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  church,  but  not  in 
school ; 

My  second  is  in  idiot,  but  not  in  fool; 
My  third  is  in  man,  but  not  in  beast; 
My  fourth  is  in  student,  but  not  in 
priest; 

My  fifth  is  in  melon,  but  not  in  plum; 
My  sixth  is  in  arrow,  but  not  in  gun; 
My  seventh  is  in  water,  but  not  in  land ; 
My  eighth  is  in  elbow,  but  not  in  hand; 
My  ninth  is  in  collar,  but  not  in  cuff; 
My  tenth  is  in  happy,  but  not  in  gruff; 
My  whole  is  a maiden 
Oft  read  of  in  story. 

Who  might  outshine  Dido 
In  all  of  her  glory. 
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Words  and  Music  by  Margaret  L.  Jokes. 


3 Our  pastors,  parents,  teachers,  4 And  when  we  are  grown  older, 
We’ll  love  and  never  pain  ; And  have  to  bear  our  part 

Be  truthful,  pure,  obedient,  Of  labor,  pain  and  sorrow, 

And  never  rude,  nor  vain.  Still  keep  us  in  thy  heart. 

We’ll  beg  thy  care  each  morning : At  last,  when  life  is  ended, 

And  ere  we  sleep  at  eve,  Come,  claim  us  for  thine  own, 

We’ll  thank  thee  for  thy  goodness,  And  plead  for  us,  with  Jesus, 
And  for  our  sins  will  grieve.  Before  His  judgment  throne. 
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The  beautiful  feast  of  our  Lady’s  As- 
sumption is  the  special  Rosary  celebra- 
tion of  this  month.  Its  spirit  is  of  light 
and  glory,  of  triumph  magnificently 
crowned.  Hailing  our  Blessed  Mother 
enthroned  in  heavenly  splendor  as  Queen 
of  angels  and  saints,  the  lesson  to  our 
poor  earth-bound  hearts  tells  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God,  of  the  rising 
to  die  no  more,  of  the  glory  which  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  awaiting  our  loy- 
al and  devoted  following  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  dec- 
ades of  her  Beads. 

The  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  George  E.  Hardy,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  this  number,  from  the  graceful  pen 
c»f  Mr.  John  A.  Mooney,  will  delight  the 
many  admirers  of  the  lamented  Professor. 
It  is  also  a lesson  which,  in  our  warm  es- 
teem of  the  noble  man  who  has  left  us, 
we  heartily  commend  to  all  our  readers. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  Catholicity  was  of  that  ster- 
ling quality  which  Mr.  Mooney  so  hap- 
pily pictures.  Previously  we  nave  not 
referred  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  career,  reserving 
for  this  occasion  the  expression  of  our 
sorrow  for  his  early  death,  and  of  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  many  lovable 
and  aamirable  qualities.  We  join  Mr. 
Mooney  in  asking  the  devout  remem- 
brance of  his  soul  by  all  our  Rosarians. 

Again  we  call  the  special  attention  of 
our  readers,  especially  the  women,  to  the 
work  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  in  Albany 
and  Saratoga.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  article,  descriptive  of  their  founda- 
tion and  advancement,  we  give  in  this 
number,  reminding  our  friends  of  the 
July  instalment,  and  of  the  fact  that  full 
information  in  detail  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  to  any  applicant  who  addresses 
the  Reverend  Mother  Prioress. 


Colonel  Johnston’s  series  grows  in  in- 
terest, as  we  learn  from  our  correspond- 
ents; while  the  work  of  Professor  Egan 
in  “ Carved  Beads,”  is  winning  words  of 
strong  appreciation  from  many  quarters. 
To  the  eager  readers  who,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  “want  more  ” at  one  time,  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  this  is  a case  of 
multum  in  parvo , a little  each  time,  but 
of  such  quality  that  it  medns  much. 
Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  looking 
forward  to  more. 

Succeeding  the  very  interesting  paper 
in  the  July  number,  on  “Corpus  Chnsti 
in  Seville,”  Doctor  Selinger  favors  our 
readers  in  the  present  issue  with  a view 
of  “Art  in  Seville.”  We  promise  to  our 
subscribers  other  valuable  contributions 
from  Doctor  Selinger’s  scholarly  pen.  , 

The  Catholic  Press  has  already  an- 
nounced the  coming  opening  of  a wom- 
an’s college  near  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  We  congratulate  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  we  wish  all 
prosperity  for  the  coming  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  brief  sketch  of  the  Isles  of  Arran 
in  the  present  number,  is  an  introduction 
to  a number  of  papers  that  will  bear  on 
interesting  Irish  travels.  As  we  have 
previously  stated,  we  make  no  detailed 
announcements  of  our  store  of  good 
things,  but  our  readers  can  always  count 
on  pleasant  surprises.  Consistently  with 
our  avowed  “ reason  for  being,  ’ we 
counsel  our  friends,  especially  during  the 
heated  term  and  while  “on  vacation,” 
against  the  mischievous,  time-wasting 
tendencies  of  desultory  reading.  A fair 
share  of  “ light  ” literature  has  its  purpose 
and  benefit,  in  recreation,  by  way  of  an 
intellectual  condiment  ana  appetizer; 
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but  its  limits  should  be  set,  and  sharply. 
Rosarians,  maintain  the  habit  of  good, 
solid  reading.  The  advantages  will  year- 
ly become  more  evident  to  you. 

From  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  we  hear  good  tidings  of 
both  the  Catholic  Summer  Schools. 
Renewed  interest  and  increasing  pros- 
perity are  conditions  most  gratifying  to 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  these 
undertakings. 

The  feast  of  our  Holy  Father,  St.  Dom- 
inic, the  Institutor  of  the  Rosary,  and  the 
feast  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  the  Patroness 
of  America,  are  two  August  days  which 
call  for  the  loving  devotion,  in  a special 
manner,  of  our  American  Rosarians. 

As  August  is  dedicated  in  a special 
manner  to  the  honor  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  our  readers  will  find  in- 
struction and  edification  in  the  paper 
kindly  contributed  by  Father  O’Mahony, 
M.  S.  H.,  the  Editor  of  The  Annals  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart , and  a 
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member  olF  the  Congregation  which 
labors  so  energetically  to  propagate  this 
beautiful  devotion.  The  Anna/s  is  pub- 
lished in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  a 
large  establishment.  Several  times  we 
have  recommended  this  excellent  little 
magazine  to  our  friends,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent occasion  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
once  more  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  subscribers  to  The 
Anna/s  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
may  increase  and  multiply. 

Again  we  bespeak  the  charity  of  our 
readers  for  the  afflicted  poor  who  dwell 
in  our  cities,  and  whose  lives  are  bereft  of 
much  that  the  other  half  of  the  world 
regards  as  necessary,  but  which  would 
be  to  the  tenement  dwellers  a veritable 
luxury — a sea  breeze,  the  soft,  green  turf, 
a bit  of  God's  lovely  sky  undimmed  by 
smoke  or  soot.  In  the  Children’s  De- 
partment we  continue  the  interesting 
subject  of  Boys’  Clubs  and  Little 
Mothers,  a matter  that  must  strongly  ap- 
peal to  all  our  readers. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MlSS  A.  C.  T.,  New  York:  (i)  Do  the  the  Rosary  once  a week"  mean  the  fifteen 
words  “ members  of  the  Rosary  Confr a-  mysteries  f Yes.  (3)  Are  all  beads 
temity"  and  “ Associate  of  the  Rosary"  blessed  by  Dominicans  enriched  with 
mean  the  same?  Yes.  (2)  Does  “saying  Bridgettine  indulgences?  Yes. 

MAGAZINES. 


The  April  number  of  La  Revue  Bib- 
lique  Internationale,  speaking  editorially 
on  the  exegetical  sciences  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coming  scientific  Catholic  Con- 
gress, says:  “The  fourth  international 
and  scientific  Catholic  Congress  will  take 
place  this  year  in  Friburg,  Switzerland, 
from  the  16th  to  the  20th  August  prox. 
The  sessions  will  open  on  Monday  the 
16th  August,  at  3 p.  m.,  to  close  on  the 
following  Friday,  the  20th  August.  Upon 
the  instigation  of  the  Abb£  Batiffol,  and 
seconded  by  not  a few  Orientalists,  the 
‘committee  in  charge  has  decided  to  form 
a separate  section,  which  will  comprise 
Oriental  sciences,  and  other  studies  per- 
taining to  Exegesis.  This  new  organiza- 
tion, which  alleviates  the  task  hitherto 
assumed  by  the  religious  sciences,  and 
establishes  homo-geneousness  among  its 
several  branches,  nas  been  most  enthusi- 
astically approved  of  by  all  lovers  of 
Eastern  literature;  hence,  the  great  num- 


ber of  contributions  already  announced 
for  the  newly-devised  section.  This  as- 
suredly opens  the  way  for  success,  not 
only  in  the  coming  Congress,  but  in  all 
those  that  will  take  place  hereafter.  The 
several  periodicals  specially  interested 
in  this  line  of  work,  viz.  the  Biblische 
Studien , the  Revue  Biblique , and  the 
Rivista  Bibliografica , tender  in  advance 
their  most  earnest  co-operation. 

By  order  of  the  committee  in  charge,  a 
circular  was  promulgated  and  drawn  up 
by  the  benevolent  instigators  of  the 
above  resolution.  We  quote  from  the 
circular: 

"...  It  is  expected,  of  course,  in  select- 
ing subjects  for  debate,  that  the  contrib- 
utors preferably  give  their  application 
either  to  expose  their  views  on  modem 
questions,  and  on  any  conclusion  or  con- 
clusions presenting  interest,  or  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  their  personal  de- 
ductions on  any  particular  question  at 
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all;  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
Congress  aims  both  at  the  diffusion  and 
progress  of  knowledge. 

44  Finally,  whilst  calling  to  mind  that 
all  ‘ purely ' theological  questions  are  not 
supposed  to  be  included  within  the  range 
of  work  admitted  bv  the  Congress,  Ori- 
entalists must  not  forget  that  of  all  in- 
teresting topics,  those  bearing  on  the  an- 
tiquity and  on  the  literature  of  Holy  Writ, 
are  second  to  none  in  securing  the  kind 
attention  of  the  Congressional  Commun- 
ity.” 

By  way  of  provision,  we  publish  the 
principal  contributions  already  an- 
nounced: Dr.  O.  Bardenhewer,  Profes- 

sor at  the  University  of  Munich:  “History 
of  the  Interpretation  of  Luke  I.,  34,”  (Zur 
Geschichte  der  Auslegung  von  Lukas  L, 
34);  The  Very  Rev.  Dom  Butler,  O.  S. 
B.,  Cambridge:  “ Notes  on  the  Synoptical 
Problem  ” ; M.  Costelloe,  L.  L.  C.,  Lon- 
don: 44  The  Liturgical  Aspect  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse”; The  Reverend  Father  Germer- 
Durand:  44  Notes  on  Palestinean  Epigra- 
phy Dr.  Grimme,  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Friburg,  Switzerland:  44  Spec- 
imens of  a Translation  of  the  Psalms  in 


theOriginal  Metre,”  (Proben  siner  Psalm- 
eniibersetzung  im  Metrum  der  originale); 
Baron  Frederic  de  Htigel,  London: 
44  Notes  on  the  Literary  Characteristics  of 
Several  Documents  of  Pentateuch  ”;  The 
Abbd  H.  Hyvemat,  Professor  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington,  D. 
C. : “Essay  on  the  Ethiopian  Versions 
of  the  Bible”;  The  Very  Rev.  Fr.  La- 
grange, O.  P.,  Principal  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Biblical  College,  Jerusalem:  “The 

Sources  of  Genesis  ” ; The  Abbd  Levesque, 
Professor  at  the  Sdminaire  St.  Sulpice: 
44  The  Gnomic  Literature  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of-  the  Hebrews  ” ; The  Anbd  de 


Moor,  Dean  of  Deynse:  44  The  Bible  and 
the  Ancient  Historical  Dynasties  of  Chal- 
dea and  of  Egypt  up  to  the  12th  Century 
A.  C.”;  Dr.  J.  Nikel,  Professor  at  St. 
Matthew’s  Gymnasium  in  Breslau:  44  The 
Primitive  Narrations  of  Genesis,  and  their 
Relations  with  the  Mythology  of  Babylon  ” 
jDie  Urgeschichten  der  Genesis  und  ihre 
Bezifehungen  zur  babylonischen  Mythol- 
oeie);  The  Rev.  Dom.  Parisot,  O.  S.  B.: 
"Musical  Exegesis  of  Some  Titles  of  He- 
braical  Psalms  ”;  The  Abbd  Charles  Rob- 
ert, Oratorian  Father  of  Rennes:  44  The 
Part  of  Moses  in  the  Composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  ” The  Rev.  Fr.  Rose,  O.  P., 
Professor  at  Friburg  University:  44  The 
Hebraical  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ” ; The 
Rev.  Fr.  Scheil,  O.  P.,  Professor  at  the 
“Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes,”  Paris: 


“ Notes  on  Oriental  Archaeology  Dr. 
Taroslav  Sedlacek,  Professor  at  Prague 
University:  44  In  the  Ancient  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, were  there  Different  Hebrew 
Dialects,  and  Which  Ones?  (Kannmanin 
deralten  biblischen  Literatur  von  verschi- 
edenen  hebraischen  Dialekten  sprechen 
und  von  welchen:4) ; The  Rev.  Fr.  Sd- 
journd,  O.  P.,  Professor  at  St.  Steven’s, 
Jerusalem : 44  Notes  on  Palestinean  Topog- 
raphy.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  opens 
with  an  article,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  on 
44  British  Monarchy  and  Modem  Democ- 
racy,” a thoughtful,  suggestive  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Lilly  is  a capable  man;  he 
never  approaches  a subject  without 
a consciousness  of  responsibility  and  an 
honest  preparation  for  becoming  treat- 
ment. 

The  Rev.  John  Walsh  contributes  to 
the  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review  for 
June,  a lengthy  and  interesting  article 
entitled,  44  Savonarola  vs.  Luther.”  It 
is  a replv  to  a paper, 44  Savonarola  as  the 
Forerunner  of  Luther,”  read  at  a Metho- 
dist ministerial  meeting.  A man’s  men- 
tal vision  must  indeed  be  badly  twisted 
when  he  can  see  in  Savonarola  a fore- 
runner of  Luther.  44  It  is,”  says  Father 
Walsh,  44  the  property  of  the  humblest 
reader  that  whilst  Luther  has  been  called 
a reformer,  and  had  a certain  ruggedness 
of  character  and  a vigorous  style  of  writ- 
ing and  speech,  neither  in  his  fondness 
for  eating  and  drinking,  nor  his  demoral- 
izing teaching,  nor  his  low,  vulgar  witti- 
cisms, do  we  recognize  the  man  of  God, 
nor  an  exemplar  of  personal  virtue.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  a studied  pur- 
pose to  conceal  these  moral  delinquen- 
cies under  the  glamor  of  reformer.  If 
prominence  is  given  to  them  here,  it  is 
because  in  the  very  outset  we  wish  to  ac- 
centuate the  immeasurable  distance  be- 
tween the  unfrocked,  apostate  monk, 
snapping  every  vow  and  indulging  every 
appetite,  and  that  other  monk  of  San 
Marco,  who,  despite  what  may  be  said  of 
his  obedience,  was  loyal  to  his  Church 
and  every  restraint  of  a god-fearing, 
spiritual,  and  self-denying  life.”  And 
again,  44  the  Friar  of  San  Marco  was 
clean  in  all  senses— abstemious  to  the 
point  of  starvation — high-minded  as  an 

gel  of  the  Lord — disdainful  of  princes 
who  aimed  at  spiritual  control,  unceas- 
ingly occupied  with  his  ministry,  and 
dealing  as  severely  with  himself  as  with 
others.  The  bitterest  of  his  enemies 
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dared  make  no  charge  against  his  moral 
character.  * * * Had  he  abstained  from 
the  civic  sway  of  Florence,  he  would  nev- 
er have  had  friction  with  the  Papacy;  and 
that  item  out  of  his  life,  he  was  predes- 
tined, by  his  heroic  sanctity,  to  canoniza- 
tion and  sainthood."  Such  was  the  man 
whom  we  hear  boldly  proclaimed  as  the 
forerunner  of  Martin  Luther.  Marc  F. 
Valette,  LL.  D.,  in  “Studies  in  Ameri- 
can History,”  sketches  briefly  the  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  of  De  Soto, 
of  whom  he  writes:  “ Thus  died  Hernan- 
do De  Soto  (May  21,  1542),  the  associate 
of  Pizarro,  the  Adelantado  of  Florida, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
set  out  from  St.  Lucar  in  IJ38,  with  six 
hundred  men,  the  flower  of  the  Castilian 
nobility,  and  who  hoped  to  gather  un- 
told wealth  in  that  land  of  flowers,  in 
which  Ponce  de  Leon  had  vainly  sought 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  After  all  his 
hardships  and  bitter  sufferings,  he  left  to 
his  successor  less  than  half  his  army,  five 
Indian  slaves,  three  horses,  and  a herd  of 
swine.  Anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
his  death  from  the  Indians,  his  body  was 
kept  for  some  days  in  a house,  and  was 
then  buried  in  the  village.  But  fearing 
that  the  Indians  would  discover  his  rest- 
ing-place and  disinter  the  remains,  they 
were  taken  up,  wrapped  in  a mantle, 
and,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  were  si- 
lently sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  slept 
beneath  its  waters.  He  had  crossed  a 
large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  of 
gold,  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  his  resting-place.  His  soldiers  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy  by  grieving  for 
their  loss;  the  priests  chanted  over 
his  remains  the  first  requiems  that 
wertf  ever  heard  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.”  Mary  G.  Bonesteel  con- 
tributes to  this  number  of  the  Review  the 
second  and  final  paper  on  “ Social  Life 
in  Colonial  Days.  It  treats  of  colonial 
New  York,  and  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  quaint  customs  of  the  Dutch 
settlers.  The  “ Educational  Value  of 
Hawthorne,”  by  Margaret  S.  Hart,  is  a 
plea  for  a deeper  study  of  Hawthorne’s 
works  as  a means  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment. “If,”  the  writer  says,  “Haw- 
thorne were  studied  as  well  as  read,  how 
many  would  pay  grateful  tribute  to  the 
quickening  influence  of  his  imaginative 
insight,  his  emotional  and  moral  power, 
and  his  exquisite  refinement  of  thought 
and  feeling,  all  shining  through  the 
transparent  medium  of  his  perfect  Eng- 
lish.” 


TAug. 

The  June  number  of  Appleton's  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  contains  a biograph- 
ical sketch,  with  portrait,  of  the  late  Ho- 
ratio Hale,  a New  England  lawyer,  who 
became  famous  in  both  hemispheres  for 
his  contributions  to  American  ethnology 
and  philology;  an  article  on  woman  suf- 
frage, by  Ellen  Cort  Elliot,  through  which 
run  veins  of  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense;  a paper  on  the  “ Forecasting 
the  Progress  of  Invention,”  in  which 
the  author,  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.,  declaims 
against  extravagant  predictions  as  to  the 
future  progress  of  science  and  invention; 
an  instructive  and  readable  essay  on  the 
“ Wonder  of  the  Solar  System,”  the  planet 
Saturn.  Eight  other  papers  of  varying 
interest  fill  its  remaining  pages. 

In  Harpers  for  July,  the  ever  inter- 
esting story  of  “Sheridan's  Ride"  is  told 
by  General  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A. 
Even  without  the  legendary  environment 
with  which  this  event  of  the  Civil  War 
is  so  often  surrounded,  it  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  an  inspiring  and  thrill- 
ing recital.  General  Forsyth  was  an 
eyewitness  of  all  that  he  tells.  “ The 
Modern  American  Mood  ” is  a thought- 
ful contribution  by  Mr.  Howells,  with 
whom  the  study  of  the  American  people 
has  ever  been  a subject  of  especial  pre- 
dilection, as  his  array  of  distinctively 
American  novels  will  bear  witness. 
In  this  essay,  written  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly, he  reviews  in  all  fairness,  and 
with  a keen  eye,  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  temper  of  our  people  at  this  time, 
and  he  concludes  that  our  characteristic 
is  no  longer  a spirit  of  boastfulness  and 
vain-glory  with  which  we  have  been 
charged  so  often,  but  rather  a sober  and 
just  estimate  of  our  excellencies  and 
shortcomings.  Altogether  we  have  more 
conservativeness,  more  of  the  discretion 
and  calm  of  age  than  we  owned  even  a 
score  of  years  ago.  “ Modern  American- 
ism.” he  says,  “ is  essentially  patient  and 
tolerant.  It  no  longer  affirms  that  we 
have  found  the  only  way  or  the  best  way, 
but  that  the  way  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  for  us  the  way 
our  fathers  set  out  upon  a hundred  years 
ago.  We  have  really  more  faith  in  the 
republic  than  they  had,  for  we  have 
found  that  it  works,  and  they  could 
merely  believe  that  it  would  work.” 
The  second  part  of  “ The  Celebrities  of 
the  House  of  Commons,”  by  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  discourses  entertainingly  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  incidentally  of  Lord 
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Roseberry,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and 
others.  Captain  Parker,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  in  an  article  on  “ The  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  an  Element  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  National  Defence,”  brings  into  clear 
light  the  value  of  trained  officers  in  the 
teaching  of  raw  levies,  upon  which,  in 
the  absence  of  a sufficient  standing 
army,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  in  times  of 
war.  Many  things  are  said,  and  instances 
cited  of  the  efficiency  of  West  Point, 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  protest, 
even  of  the  shade  of  the  lamented  Gen- 
eral Butler.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  with  his  first 
instalment  of  “ The  Kentuckians,”  bids 
fair  to  hold  the  interest  and  win  the 
applause  of  lovers  of  fiction.  Du  Mauri- 
er’s  " The  Martian,”  finds  its  conclusion 
in  this  number. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review , Rev.  Walton  Battershall, 
D.  D.,  contributes  a very  able  paper  en- 
titled, “ The  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology/’  The  writer’s  purpose  seems 
to  be  not  a review  of  Andrew  I).  White’s 
work  of  the  same  name,  nor  yet  a repeti- 
tion of  all  the  errors  it  contains,  but 
rather  “ a statement  of  a few  thoughts 
that  cluster  about  the  well-worn  theme 
of  the  conflict  between  theology  and 
science.  Dr.  Battershall,  an  Episcopal- 
ian minister,  picks  the  largest  kernel 
from  Mr.  White’s  nutshell  of  misconcep- 
tions when  he  lays  bare  the  definitions 
of  theology  and  of  science,  together  with 
the  respective  restrictions  and  expan- 
sions of  meaning  which  time  has  added 
to  these  terms.  Between  theology  right- 
ly understood  and  science  rightly  under- 
stood, there  has  never  been  any  conflict, 
nor  can  there  ever  be  a conflict.  It  is  to 
t>e  regretted,  as  the  writer  says,  that  Mr. 
White  should  have  " lent  his  distinguish- 
ed authority  to  a loose  and  vulgar  use 
of  the  word  ‘ theology.’  ” “ Are  American 
Parents  Selfish?  ” by  Elizabeth  Bisland, 
is  a comparative  estimate  of  American 


and  European  parents  in  caring  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  children.  Amer- 
icans suffer  considerably  from  the  com- 
parison. Whilst  Americans  live  to  some 
extent  from  hand  to  mouth,  we  think  a 
glance  at  the  membership  of  benevolent 
associations  and  at  the  lists  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  will  dissipate  many  false 
impressions  on  this  head.  This  number 
contains  the  first  installment  of  “ General 
Grant’s  Letters  to  a Friend.”  They  ap- 
pear in  print  for  the  first  time,  accom- 
anied  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
y Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson.  "The 
Franco-Russian  Alliance,”  by  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  Eustis,  is  a fine  contribution. 

The  Century  for  July  contains  five  in- 
teresting articles  on  tne  subject  of  the 
chase.  “ My  First  Elephants,”  " My 
First  Rhinoceros,”  and  " Hunting  witn 
an  Indian  Prince,”  are  three  excellent 
papers  by  the  well-known  Nimrod,  H. 
W.  Seton-Karr.  " Hunting  the  Jagu- 
ar in  Venezuela,”  by  William  Willard 
Howard,  is  a well-written  paper  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  natives  of  Venezuela, 
armed  only  with  that  most  primitive  of 
weapons,  the  short-handled  spear,  fight 
the  South  American  tiger  to  the  death. 
" Sports  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ” is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  different  phas- 
es of  the  chase  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  W.  A.  Bailie  Groham.  John  C.  Van 
Dyke  contributes  a sympathetic  appreci- 
ation of  that  unique  character  in  English 
art,  John  Hogarth.  The  student  of  medi- 
aeval architecture  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  a careful  perusal  of  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Rensselaer’s  fine  paper  on  the 
" Churches  of  Poitiers  and  Caen.  ” " Up 
the  Matterhorn  in  a Boat,  ” by  Marion 
Manville  Pope,  is  a new  serial  begun  in 
this  number.  As  the  conception  is  in- 
genious, and  the  style  light  ana  humorous, 
it  will  be  found  pleasant  reading  for  an 
idle  hour. 


BOOKS. 


From  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  E. 
16th  St.,  New  York  City,  we  have  received 
The  Romance  of  a Jesuit  Mission,  by 
M.  Bourchier  Sanford.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sanford  in  this  historical 
novel  writes  with  an  appreciative  pen 
about  the  hardships,  trials,  and  sufferings 
which  were  heroically  endured  by  the 
Jesuits  in  their  missionary  labors  among 
the  Huron  Indians  of  Ontario,  there  is 
little  else  worthy  of  mention  in  his  work. 


The  plot,  though  differing  slightly  from 
ordinary  in  conception,  is  unfolded  in 
the  most  commonplace  way.  The  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  romance  is  a Jesuit 
scholastic,  who,  in  obedience  to  a vow 
exacted  from  him  by  his  dying  mother,  is 
preparing  himself  for  tne  priesthood, 
disposition  and  natural  inclination  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  That  a 
vow  of  this  kind  should  be  forced  from 
a son  by  a supposedly-devout  Catholic 
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mother  is  improbable  enough;  but  we 
think  it  impossible  that,  in  the  face  of 
conduct  which  indicated  with  moral  cer- 
tainty a want  of  the  priestly  vocation,  he 
should  be  encouraged  by  his  superiors  of 
the  Society  of  lesus,  to  fulfil  his  rash 
promise.  Nor  does  the  sequel  warrant, 
as  might  at  first  glance  be  supposed,  the 
choice  of  these  improbabilities  as  inci- 
dents in  the  narrative.  Leon  de  Charo- 
lais,  it  must  be  admitted,  proved  himself 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  men  must 
judge  of  the  future  with  the  rule,  not 
with  a possible  exception,  as  a criterion. 
Throughout  the  story  there  is  a palpable 
lack  of  lively  description  which  might 
perchance  help  to  rouse  the  reader’s 
drooping  interest. 

From  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  (i)  A Life  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  by  James  Grant  Wilson. 
This  volume  is  the  twelfth  of  the  Great 
Commander  Series  edited  by  our  author. 
Despite  the  vast  amount  of  literature 
dealing  with  General  Grant,  which  has 
appeared  in  late  years,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  work  under  consideration  will 
not  be  considered  superfluous.  It  is  a 
direct,  truthful  and  interesting  life-story 
of  General  Grant  and  incidentally  of  the 
Civil  War,  at  least  in  its  salient  features. 
Of  special  historical  value  are  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  General  and 
the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washbume  of  Illinois, 
during  the  war,  and  which  are  here  print- 
ed for  the  first  time.  They  refer  to  the 
battlefields  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Cor- 
inth, Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Iuka  and 
the  Wilderness.  Scattered  through  the 
volume  are  fac-similes  of  important  doc- 
uments and  maps  of  the  localities  where 
were  fought  the  great  battles  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

(2)  Bird  Life,  by  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man. This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  books  of  its  kind.  It  is 
not  intended  so  much  for  the  student 
advanced  in  the  study  of  ornithology  as 
for  those  persons  who  desire  to  have  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  our  forest 
songsters.  Not  infrequently  we  find  per- 
sons unable  to  name  over  a half-dozen 
of  the  most  common  species  of  birds 
found  among  us  during  the  year.  This 
want  the  author  wishes  to  supply,  and 
publishes  his  work  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing the  reader  a general  knowledge  of 
bird-life.  In  the  opening  chapter  he 
defines  the  bird,  its  nature  and  its  rela- 
tions to  man,  continues  by  giving  us  the 
stages  of  evolution,  its  color,  habits,  and 
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migration,  and  concludes  with  a brief 
description  of  over  a hundred  of  the  most 
familiar  birds  of  eastern  North  America, 
accompanied  with  copious  illustrations. 
We  recommend  its  use  for  schools,  and 
feel  assured  it  will  prove  invaluable  for 
all  lovers  of  birds.  The  publishers’  part 
is,  as  usual,  most  creditable  in  both  vol- 
umes. 

(3)  His  Fortunate  Grace,  by  Ger- 
trude Atherton.  Evidently  the  purpose  of 
this  little  volume  is  to  ridicule  the  craze  of 
the  American  girl  for  marrying  a title, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  be  the  man  who 
comes  with  the  bargain.  This  purpose 
is  praiseworthy.  Every  sensible  Ameri- 
can deplores  this  lack  of  womanly  virtue. 
A good  novel  on  the  subject  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressive.  Yet  with  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  subject,  Miss  Atherton 
has  not  given  us  a book  of  much  worth. 
Its  insipidity  is  mind-exhausting.  The 
style  is  commonplace.  The  characters 
are  unreal . One  does  not  recognize  them 
as  belonging  to  one’s  species.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  part  of  the  work 
very  well. 

From  Bums  and  Oates,  London,  we 
have  received,  through  Benziger  Broth- 
ers, their  American  agents,  Summer 
Talks  about  Lourdes,  by  Cecilia  Mary 
Caddell.  The  above  is  a dainty  little 
work  containing  a series  of  conversations 
between  a mother  and  daughter,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  delightful  remin- 
iscences of  Lourdes  are  beautifully  told. 
The  author,  Miss  Caddell,  has  succeeded 
in  putting  into  an  attractive  form  a col- 
lection of  miracles  gathered  at  the  source. 
This  book  cannot  fail  to  edify  and  instruct 
both  those  who  believe  in  miracles,  and 
those  who  say  they  cannot  understand. 
Hearty  is  our  commendation  of  this  little 
work,  to  the  readers  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine. 

From  Copeland  & Day,  Boston,  we  have 
received:  Lyrics,  by  John  B.  Tabb.  This 
volume  is  a companion  to  the  “ Poems,” 
published  by  the  same  author,  in  review- 
ing which  we  gave  to  our  readers  a de- 
tailed criticism  of  Father  Tabb’s  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  volume  in 
hand,  we  find  all  the  excellencies  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  our  author,  name- 
ly, poetic  thought  of  the  last  degree  of 
refinement,  couched  in  language  rhyth- 
mic, terse,  and  clear.  In  material  make- 
up the  volume  is  the  twin  of  the  one 
entitled  “ Poems.” 
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From  Chas.  E.  Brown  & Co.,  Boston, 
we  have  received  Keef,  a life-story  in 
nine  parts,  by  Timothy  Wilfrid  Coakley. 
Keef  is  a preparation  of  Indian  hemp, 
and  is  used  by  the  Moors  just  as  opium 
is  by  the  Chinese.  The  volume  in  nand 
rehearses  the  experiences  of  a painter 
who  smoked  keef  to  produce  in  himself 
an  inspirational  mood,  and  a morbid,  un- 
canny tale  it  makes,  indeed.  It  is  de- 
moralizing in  an  unqualified  sense,  and 
is  a sad  instance  of  the  prostitution  of 
literary  gifts  of  no  mean  order. 

From  R.  Washboume,  London,  we 
have  received  The  Life  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, bv  Very  Rev.  Dean  Kinane,  P.  P., 
V.  G.  This  is  the  eighth  edition  through 
which  this  little  volume  has  passed,  a fact 
which  speaks  eloquently  for  its  worth. 
The  pious  reflections,  the  resolutions,  and 
the  prayer,  are  a unique  feature  of  the 
work.  Spiritual  reading  is  thus  made 
helpful  to  meditation,  a desirable  thing, 
especially  for  the  secular  reader.  Dean 
Kinane  is  the  author  of  the  “ Dove  of 
the  Tabernacle,”  a devotional  work  on 
the  Eucharist,  and  one  which  is  justly 
popular. 

From  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  we  have  re- 
ceived The  Dream  of  Bonaparte— a 
Napoleonic  Study,  by  the  Reverend 
William  Poland,  S.  J.  This  latest  pro- 
duction of  the  learned  professor  of  the 
Jesuits’  St.  Louis  University  is  an  admir- 
able character  sketch  of  the  great  sol- 
dier, as  studied  in  the  light  of  God’s 
providence.  It  is  compact,  pungent, 
sweeping.  The  author  surveys  rapidly, 
and  sketches  accurately.  The  reading 
of  this  brochure  will  serve  as  an  antidote 
to  the  Napoleonic  idea  that  a false  pic- 
ture of  the  emperor  in  general  history 
and  literature  has  engendered. 

F rom  the  Angel  Guardian  Press,  Bos- 
ton, we  have  received  A Child  of 
Mary,  or  pious  practices  for  the  So- 
dality of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  Fa- 
ther C.  W.  Currier.  In  this  worthy  little 
volume  will  be  found  a good  deal  of  help 
and  comfort  for  those  who  are  striving 
to  walk  in  the  footprints  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.  The  child  of  Mary  is  considered 
in  the  discharge  of  her  various  duties, 
and  for  each  there  is  addressed  to  her 
a feeling  little  exhortation,  concluding 
with  a prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Appropriate  illustrations  (and,  by  the 
way,  of  a better  kind  than  is  usual  in 
prayer-books)  accompany  these  exhorta- 


tions. Parents  will  do  well  to  place 
this  booklet  in  the  hands  of  their  little 
ones.  A conscientious  Use  of  it  must 
go  far  to  knit  them  in  closest  union  with 
their  heavenly  Mother. 

From  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  New- 
York,  we  have  received  a Manual  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  with  offices,  prayers,  devo- 
tions, and  hymns  for  the  use  of  sodalities. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
part  containing  all  the  rules  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  sodality ; the 
second  is  devoted  to  the  offices  custom- 
ary to  be  recited  by  the  sodalists,  and  in 
the  third  will  be  found  a complete  col- 
lection of  prayers  suitable  for  the  vari- 
ous needs  and  occasions  of  Christian 
life.  The  type  is  exceedingly  clear,  and 
the  binding  is  in  our  Lady’s  blue.  No 
sodalist  should  be  without  this  pretty 
little  volume. 

From  D.  & J.  Sadlier  & Company,  New 
York,  we  have  received  Saints  of  the 
Rosary,  by  Thomas  Austin  Dyson,  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers.  This  volume 
marks  another  step  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  that  great  work  of  love  and 
devotion  which  Father  Dyson,  in  a spirit 
of  loyalty  and  filial  reverence,  has  under- 
taken, namely,  the  writing  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Dominican  Saints  and  Blessed  in 
the  calendar.  In  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  the  lives  of  those 
whose  feasts  are  celebrated  between  the 
10th  of  May  and  the  30th  of  July,  except 
those  of  St.  Pius  V.  and  Blessed  Albert 
of  Bergamo,  which  have  received  due 
treatment  in  a separate  volume.  As  the 
work  progresses  it  preserves  a uniform 
excellence.  Lives  of  saints  should  be 
read  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  priests  and 
religious,  but  too  often  they  are  drawn 
out  to  such  length  as  to  become  forbid- 
ding to  those  whose  lot  lies  in  the  thick  of 
worldly  cares,  and  who  have,  conse- 
quently, but  little  time  for  spiritual  read- 
ing. Against  Father  Dyson’s  “ Lives,” 
this  charge  can  not  be  brought.  They 
are  all  of  a reasonable  length,  and  written 
in  a clear,  direct,  and  simple  style.  In 
the  present  volume  we  fina  the  lives  of 
St.  Antoninus,  Blessed  Louis  Grignon  de 
Montfort,  Blessed  Sadoc  and  Companions, 
Blessed  John  Dominic,  Blessed  Ceslaus, 
Blessed  Mannes  Guzman,  the  brother  of 
St.  Dominic,  and  others,  numbering.twen- 
ty-one  in  all.  For  the  work  we  earnestly 
ask  a hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  and  we  feel  that  every  Rosarian 
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and  Tertiary  should  own  a copy.  The 
price  is  low,  and  within  reach  of  all. 

From  the  Peter  Paul  Book  Company, 
Buffalo,  we  have  received  Heart-Tones 
.and Other  Poems,  by  D.  O’Kelly  Bran- 
den,  which,  as  perhaps  our  readers  need 
not  be  told,  is  the  writing  name  of 
Father  Dominic  Brennan,  the  Passionist. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  in  book  form 
of  the  poems  of  this  gifted  singer,  and 
we  bespeak  for  them  a hearty  welcome. 
In  the  collection  there  are  poems  senti- 
mental, patriotic,  religious.  In  the  last 
class  there  is  a series  devoted  to  an  able 
treatment  of  the  Visions  of  Saint  Paul  of 
the  Cross.  In  all  of  these  there  breathes 
a spirit  of  exquisite  poetry.  The  matter 
is  always  good— -the  form,  in  places,  de- 
fective. The  imagery  is  never  common- 
place, sometimes  striking.  With  all 
this,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  an  un- 

oetical  thought  as  that  of  a human 

eart  bleating.  In  “ Love’s  Vintage,’* 
the  line  runs,  ‘‘crush  the  lifeless  heart;  it 
bleats  not.”  There  are  a dozen  words  in 
the  English  language  which  would  have 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  metre, 
and  any  of  which  would  have  checked 
the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, which  the  poet  has  unhappily  made. 
The  material  make-up  of  the  volume 
is  tasteful,  nay,  even  artistic. 

From  John  Murphy  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  a little  volume,  con- 
taining Six  Short  Plays  for  schools  and 
colleges,  by  the  Misses  Rosa  and  Clara 
Mulholland.  Those  who  have  charge  of 
educational  institutions  are  fully  aware 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  faces 
them  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year, 
when  they  must  search  about  entertain- 
ments and  plavs  commensurate  with  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  pupils.  It  is  true 
that  there  exists  a superabundance  of 
dramas  and  comedies,  out  it  is  also  true 
that  a happy  rendition  of  them  requires 
the  accomplishments  of  experienced  elo- 
cutionists. We  are  pleased  to  say  that 
the  authors  of  the  little  volume  of  which 
we  speak,  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  in- 
structors a series  of  plays  well  adapted  to 
any  class  of  pupils.  No  extraordinary 
aptitude  or  talent  is  required  to  master 
these  plays.  They  are  of  such  simple 
cast  that  the  smallest  child  can  take  part 
in  them.  Teachers  as  well  aspupils  will 
find  them  very  valuable.  There  runs 
through  them  a strain  of  wit  and  humor, 
that  serves  to  make  them  interesting  and 
•enjoyable. 


From  Wm.  A.  Pond  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  a lot  of  new  musical 
publications,  which  are  of  a kind  to 
enlist  the  public  favor.  They  are  not 
full  of  difficulties  which  only  the  vir- 
tuoso can  surmount,  and  yet  they  are 
not  without  beauties  of  melody  and 
harmony  which  lift  them  above  the 
ordinary.  We  append  a list  of  the  num- 
bers: “AveVerumand  Veni  Creator,” 
by  William  Dressier;  “Friend  After 
Friend  Departs,”  (requiem),  by  Albert 
Holden;  “God  Bless  our  Native 
and,”  (hymn),  by  Albert  J.  Holden; 
“ Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,”  by  Al- 
bert J.  Holden;  “ The  Adele  Waltz,  and 
the  “ Kenklauf  ” (two-step),  both  for  piano, 
by  G.  M.  Woodcock;  “The  Arionette," 
(two-step),  for  mandolin,  by  A.  Smith; 
“Eyes  Forever  Bright,”  (song), by  Marie 
Von  Hammer;  “ Kiss  Me,  Dinah,”  (song), 
by  Charles  Harvey. 

We  have  also  received  from  Wm.  A. 
Pond,  the  following  pieces  bf  music : 
“Ten  Songs  of  Horatio  C.  King,”  very 
good,  and  ought  to  become  popular  in  the 
schools;  “ The  Shadows  of  the  Evening 
Hours,”  words  by  Adelaide  Proctor, 
music  by  Noble  A.  Harder,  both  words 
and  music  beautiful;  “ Bicycle  Belle,” 
by  John  C.  Gobler;  “ Come  Holy  Spirit, 
Heavenly  Dove,”  duet;  “Sun  of  My 
Soul,”  trio;  “ There  Were  Ninety  and 
Nine,”  soprano  in  Ab,  by  Albert  J.  Hol- 
den, all  excellent;  “ Only  a Withered 
Rose,”  words  by  W.  Dexter  Smith, 
music  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  good;  “True, 
Honest  Love,”  words  and  music  by  G. 
P.  Armstrong,  very  good;  “ Eloise,’ 
words  by  G.  H.  Kerr,  music  by  T.  Les 
lie  Carpenter,  arranged  in  Eb  and  C, 
very  good;  “Under  Two  Eagles,”  (in- 
strumental) march,  J.  F.  Wagner,  simple 
and  pretty;  “Arionette,*’  (instrumental) 
two-step,  by  Abe  Smith,  good;  Dod- 
worth’s  new  minuet,  “ De  la  Cour,”  very 
good;  “Annual  No.  26,”  “Annual  No. 
27,”  by  various  authors;  “ Easter  Carols,” 
good  selections;  “ Easter  Services  for 
the  Sunday  School,”  “ Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
Easter  anthem;  “ Sing  Praises  Unto  the 
Lord,”  festival  anthem  by  H.  P.  Danks, 
up  to  his  usual  standard;  “ Give  Alms  of 
Thy  Goods,”  by  Albert  J.  Holden,  alto  in 
G,  very  good;  “Jesus  has  Risen,”  by  J. 
Haydn  Ward,  alto  and  bass,  very  good; 

“ Gretchen,”  words  and  music  by  Mar- 
ibel  Seymour,  very  simple  and  sweet; 

“ I’ll  Love  You,  Yes,  Forever,”  by  Claude 
M.  Barnett;  selections  for  mandolin  and 
guitar;  “ l:nder  Two  Eagles,”  nicely  ar- 
ranged, by  Chas.  de  Janon. 
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FATHER  RYAN. 

I. 

TIIK  MAN. 

Louis  B.  James. 

"Life  is  a burden— bear  it.”-  A.  J.  Ryan. 

kn  lead  two  lives,  an  inner  and  an  outer. 
God  knows  the  inner,  the  world  the 
outer.  Occasionally  men's  words  and 
deeds  give  us  a glance  into  the  in- 
ner as  rifts  in  storm-clouds  afford  a 
glimpse  of  serene  space  beyond.  The 
more  mystic  a life  is,  the  less  showy  its 
deeds,  and  the  less  worldlings  know  of 
the  intentions  that  inform  them. 

As  with  Homer  of  old,  the  time  and  place  of  Abram  Jefferson 
Ryan’s  birth  are  involved  in  obscurity.  Biographers  mention 
Norfolk,  Virginia  ; Hagerstown,  Maryland  ; and  Limerick,  Ire- 
land. They  fix  as  dates,  1834-36;  1838-40.  Time  and  place 
are  mere  accidents  of  life-character,  and  deeds  are  the  essentials 
of  man's  condition  and  fame. 

The  parents  of  Abram  J.  Ryan  were  from  Limerick,  Ireland  ; 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Virginia,  and  when  the 
boy  was  between  his  eighth  and  tenth  year,  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  They  had  three  children:  Abram  J.,  David  J.,  and 
Ethel.  David  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Ethel  died  while 
very  young. 
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For  several  years  Abram  attended  the  Cathedral  School,  St. 
Louis,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  was  always  an 
ambitious,  but  never  a hard  student.  In  August,  1852,  he  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Perry  Co.,  Missouri,  conducted  by 
the  Lazarist  Fathers.  Here  he  made  his  theological  studies. 

Speaking,  in  after  years,  to  the  writer  of  his  scholasticate  course 
at  St.  Mary’s,  and  of  a priest  stationed  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  who 
was  with  him  then,  Father  Ryan  said:  “We  parted  in  1853, 
but  somehow  he  carried  with  him  the  memory  of  a ‘ curious  ’ lit- 
tle boy  who  was  fonder  of  reading  than  of  playing;  who  was  wild 
in  a way  of  his  own,  like  a bird;  who  was  intensely  ambitious  and 
very  independent;  who  would  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  study  his  lessons,  and  then  read  half  the  day  ; whose 
monthly  report,  as  called  out  in  the  study  hall,  read  always  thus  : 
4 Position  in  class,  first;  diligence,  so  so;  conduct,  so  so  ’ ; I 
was  that  little  fellow.”  The  record  is  correct;  Abram  was  gener- 
ally a good  boy,  but  never  a model ! Nor  would  our  people  love 
him  as  they  do,  were  he  faultless. 

His  college  years  were  very  much  like  those  of  other  students 
— a record  of  days  marked,  as  those  of  the  old  Romans,  with  balls, 
some  black  and  some  white,  with  here  and  there  a great  gold- 
en bulb  that  helped  to  redeem  the  black  and  to  enhance  the  white. 

Abram’s  favorite  studies  were  logic,  metaphysics,  theology, 
and  the  classics;  he  had  also  a fondness  for  poetry  and  a passion 
for  novels,  but  he  eschewed  the  exact  sciences.  They  seemed 
to  limit  his  intellectual  flights,  and  I presume  they  did,  for  this 
young  dreamer  was  wont  to  permit  his  poetic  imagination  wild 
eagle  swoops  into  regions  beyond  the  sphere  of  rule  or  compass. 

A writer  of  our  times  says  wisely:  “ If  one  could  classify 
the  ways  by  which  young  people  pass  from  boyhood  to  young 
maturity,  one  might  say  that  they  are  brought  up  by  the  head, 
by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  heart;  and  one  might  infer  that 
their  subsequent  lives  are  chiefly  determined  by  that  one  of  the 
three  which  has  been  the  leading-string.” 

In  youth  Abram  Ryan’s  imagination  generally  had  the  lead. 
Unconsciously  he  had  himself  fed  its  fire  by  the  works  he  read, 
and  cultivated  its  strength  by  the  dreams  he  dreamed.  His  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  fine  arts  caused  him  to  delight  in  all 
things  artistic,  and  his  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  God  brought  him  into  close  intimacy  with  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  the  universe.  His  passionate  chivalric  nature  found 
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sources  of  enthusiasm  in  all  lofty  ideals,  while  his  own  life  was 
enlivened,  ennobled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  vocation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God. 

Devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  was  a characteristic  of  St. 
Mary's  students.  The  mystic  beauty  of  her  immaculate  life  had 
peculiar  charms  for  Mr.  Ryan.  In  “ A Crown  for  Our  Queen," 
written  long  after,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  gave  place  to 
the  reason  of  mellow  age,  he  wrote  : 

“ Ah  ! child  of  grace  ! these  words  I write  have  set  my  heart 
a-dreaming,  and  wakened  memories  of  far-off  happy  days!  And 
there  are  eyes  that  will  read  my  words  unworthy,  sure,  of  thee  ; 
and  when  they  read  them,  they  too  will  look  from  the  page 
before  them,  back  to  olden,  golden  days  of  which  they  formed 
a part  with  me.  Sweet  St.  Mary's  of  the  Barrens  in  Missouri’s 
wilds  ! thy  children  never  can  forget  thee  ! Ah  ! well  do  they 
remember  thy  Presentation  Feast  when  thou  didst  dedicate  thy- 
self to  God!  The  great  high  altar,  in  that  seven-altared  church, 
was  radiant  every  year  with  lights,  and  fragranced  with  flowers  ; 
and  the  setting  sun  shone  through  the  western  window,  the 
while  thy  Litany  sounded  before  the  Benediction.  And  then 
the  names  of  many  who  yearned  to  be  priests  of  thy  only  Son 
were  placed  in  the  silver  heart  hanging  from  thy  statue's  neck 
in  promise  made  to  thee  that  they,  like  thee,  would  leave  their 
father's  house  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple  ! * 

“ Ah  me  ! how  many  names  were  shrined  within  that  silver 
heart  ! Many  are  dead  and  gone, — but  a few  are  living  still  ; 
and  who  would  have  thought,  that  long-gone  evening  when  my 
poor  name  was  given  into  thy  keeping,  that  I,  so  unworthy, 
would  dare  to  dream  of  weaving  a crown  in  thy  honor  ? " 

To  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  Father  Ryan 
owned  his  reverence  for  woman  and  his  active  zeal  to  shield  her 
from  temptation  and  danger,  even  at  the  risk  of  what  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life— reputation  ! In  a letter  to  the  writer,  Father 
Ryan  speaks  of  the  day  he  received  the  call  to  the  priesthood  : 

Kansas  City,  Nov.  21st,  ’83. 

My  Very  Dear  : — To-day  is  to  me  the  feast  of  all  the  year,  full  of  sweetest 
memories,  next  to  a day  in  the  month  of  May,  for  on  this  day  when  I was 
going  on  sixteen  years  of  age,  I resolved  to  become  a priest.  And  it  was  so 
sudden.  At  Benediction  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  resolve  came  like  a flash 
from  Heaven  to  my  heart,  and  after  Benediction  I had  my  name  put  into  a 
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hollow  silver  heart,  that  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  Sweet  Virgin’s  Statue,  in 
testimony  of  my  resolve  which  rose  up  into  a vow.  I never  had  a regret  for  that 
resolve.  I have  lived  a strangely  checquered  life ; in  fact,  I have  been  a “ gypsy  " 
all  my  life — a waif,  a wanderer  ; but  to-day  I look  back  to  that  long-gone 
21st  of  November,  and  my  heart  says  : “ I am  glad.”  Of  course  I have  had 
sorrows,  eclipses  ; trials,  troubles,  temptations  from  within  and  without ; much 
of  calm  and  somewhat  of  storm  in  my  days  ; but  I look  across  the  days  and 
nights  to  that  evening  Benediction,  with  a feeling  of  calmest  joy. 

How  different  at  times  is  the  inner  from  the  outer  life  ! What  unknown 
realms,  strange  mysteries,  shadowy  places  there  are  in  every  heart ! And  I 
think,  most  of  all,  in  consecrated  hearts.  What  unwritten  romances — what 
lofty  reveries-  what  wordless  histories— what  unsung  songs— what  memories — 
what  vague  dreamings,  vague  and  beautiful  as  golden  sunset-clouds — what 
strange  imaginings  as  to  the  “might-have-beens”  of  this  uncertain  life— more 
as  stars  and  suns  and  shadows — across  the  changeful  horizons  of  every  heart 
that  clings  to  a vow! 

Next  Sunday  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  I am  going  to  lecture  on 
this  subject : “ Unknown  Realms,  or  the  Lands  of  Mystery.”  How  treat  it  ? 
—the  nun’s  veil  and  habit -the  nun’s  lost  name— the  nun’s  new’ name — the 
cell— the  convent-hushes  and  the  convent  sounds— the  nun’s  heart— the  mys- 
tic espousals— so  of  the  nun  and  sister  -so  of  the  monk  and  priest. 

The  lecture  will  be  an  analysis  of  a “ wonder  life  ” unknown  to  the  world 
Such  subjects  have  a spell  for  me.  Did  you  ever  have  this  feeling?  I always 
do.  You  look  at  the  face  of  one  you  love.  It  is  a veil,  the  face  is  ; it  hides 
more  than  it  reveals.  Then  a great  yearning  stirs  your  heart,  to  know'  what 
is  back  of  that  veil.  In  vain.  Our  eyes  are  in  our  head ; not  in  our  heart. 
So  we  see  so  little,  I reckon  it  is  better.  It  is  the  unknow-n  in  each  of  us  which 
most  stirs  the  heart.  The  known  (by  the  fact  of  being  known)  descends  into 
the  common  place. 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  human,  most  pathetic,  and  deepest  fact  in  Chris- 
tian History  is  the  pedestal  without  the  statue  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens,  and  its 
inscription,  “ The  Unknown  God.”  That  is  the  basis  of  a glorious  poem.  Di- 
vine Faith  down  here  looks  through  a veil,  and  veiled  Faith  is  going  to  save 
us  by  our  works. 

Some  day  I am  going  (if  I have  time)  to  find  reasons  for  this  in  human  na- 
ture. We  can  know  anything  in  this  world—  but  2l  person.  How  mysterious 
is  personality ! Ones  histoty  is  not  one  s personality.  The  road  that  leads 
from  place  to  place  is  neither  place , though  it  unites  place  with  place  ; yet 
uniting  them,  it  separates  them. 

So  words,  actions,  looks,  etc.,  between  two  persons,  are  like  the  road,  -they 
unite  them  and  yet  they  separate  them.  And  words,  actions,  etc.,  are  not  per- 
sonalities. I want  you  to  think  over  these  mere  suggestions  of  mine,  and  write 
me  the  result  of  those  thoughts. 

For  a subject  of  meditation  I give  you  this  : All  Eternity  rests  on  the  word 
Now. 

Is  not  Now,  then,  the  equation  of  Eternity? 

Souls  can  come  so  close  together  as  to  be  virtually  one.  God  bless  you  ! 
Kind  regards  to  all.  Yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  Ryan. 
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While  Mr.  Ryan  was  yet  a scholastic,  he  was  transferred  from 
St.  Mary’s  to  the  Holy  Angels,  Niagara,  where  he  taught  two 
years,  from’59~’6o.  In  September  of  ’60,  he  was  ordained  in 
St.  Louis  by  his  Grace,  the  late  Archbishop  Kenrick,  The  young 
priest  was  then  stationed  at  Cape  Gerardeau,  where  he  taught  and 
occasionally  gave  missions  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Genius  is  erratic  in  its  ways  and  lofty  in  its  ideals;  it  finds  dis- 
cipline galling,  and  beaten  paths  tiring;  so  after  two  years’  trial. 
Father  Ryan  believed  the  life  of  a Lazarist  was  uncongenial  to 
his  way  of  doing  good  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  in  August, 
i8624  he  left  the  Vincentians  and  was  received  into  the  diocese  of 
Peoria.  He  always  cherished  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence 
for  the  sons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Saints  and  sages  have  written:  Loyalty  to  country  means  loyalty 
to  God;  leal  to  the  first,  you  cannot  be  false  to  the  second. 
Patriotism  ranks  next  to  religion;  high  and  holy  its  inspirations: 
great  and  grand  its  results.  No  hero  without  its  fire;  no  tri- 
umph without  its  sacrifice. 

The  blood  of  patriots  filled  the  Ryans’  veins.  When  the  South 
called  her  sons  to  arms,  they  were  among  the  first  to  answer  her 
appeal.  David  girt  his  sword  to  battle  for  her  honor  and  right. 
Abram  donned  cassock  and  stole, — chaplain  to  the  Eighth  Ten- 
nessee! And  never  during  that  long  and  bloody  struggle  did 
either  swerve  from  duty’s  path  until  Death  stilled  the  heart  of  the 
soldier,  and  Peace  assigned  the  priest  a post  of  less  danger. 

These  were  times  that  tested  men’s  souls  as  with  fire, — but 
affliction,  as  love,  is  ennobling,  and  after  defeat  the  poet-priest  en- 
shrined the  “Lost  Cause”  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  and  there 
did  it  homage  alone;  nor  distinction,  nor  honor,  nor  fame  could 
wean  him  from  his  allegiance,  for  next  to  his  duty  to  God  ranked 
his  duty  to  the  South.  He  never  questioned  her  claim  to  his  ser- 
vice, nor  turned  aside  from  her  call. 

As  a man,  Father  Ryan  had  faults  which  the  world  severely 
censured;  and  yet  these  were  due  more  to  physical  organization 
than  to  character.  Although  apparently  robust,  his  constitution 
was  weak,  his  health  always  frail  ; for  months  after  his  birth  he  was 
cradled  in  down.  The  Angel  Guardian  must  have  whispered 
above  the  pillow  of  the  tiny  babe  his  own  verse  of  after  years: 
“ Life  is  a burden — bear  it.”  He  was,  besides,  of  a highly- 
wrought  nervous  temperament, — susceptible  to  every  emotion  and 
full  of  enthusiasm.  A man  of  such  calibre  exhausts  more  physic- 
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ai  and  mental  energy  in  an  hour  than  one  of  ordinary  mould  does 
in  a year.  Circumstances  and  events  that  merely  brush  others 
in  passing,  fall  heavily  upon  him.  Bravely  and  manfully  he  may 
struggle  with  himself,  but  only  to  be  frequently  conquered  by 
physical  infirmities. 

.Generosity  was  a marked  characteristic  of  Father  Ryan’s,  14  the 
ennobling  principle  of  his  life,  the  motive  power  of  his  actions.” 
He  was  royal  in  his  charities;  he  never  refused  an  extended  hand, 
nor  doubted  any  appeal  for  help.  He  set  no  value  upon  money, 
and  sometimes  forgot  the  debt  hastily  contracted.  This  caused 
surprise  to  those  who  did  not  know  his  character,  but  his  friends 
only  smiled  and  cancelled  the  indebtedness.  They  knew  how  he 
would  act  by  them  were  he  in  their  place. 

Father  Ryan  regarded  friendship  as  a sacred  bond,  to  which  he 
was  faithful  as  the  sun  to  its  course.  He  never  strove  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  his  friends,  nor  to  control  their  actions.  44  If  we 
love  our  friends,”  he  wrould  say,  44  we  desire  to  give  them  pleasure; 
if  to  speak  and  act  thus  be  their  pleasure,  why  should  we,  out  of 
self-love,  desire  it  should  be  otherwise  ? ” and  with  a smile  he  talked 
of  other  things.  Nevertheless,  to  be  misunderstood  by  a friend 
caused  him  intense  pain.  He  wrote  the  following  from  Reading, 
Ohio,  March  i8th,  1886,  two  weeks  or  more  before  his  death: 
44  To-day  I am  hanging  on  a cross.  In  the  office  it  is  the  Angel 
Gabriel’s  day,  4 The  Angel  of  the  Throne’;  to-day  my  throne  is  a 
cross,  a Calvary — and  this  is  why,  yesterday,  in  a long  letter  from 
a friend,  I read  these  words:  4 A few  days  after  your  letter  reached 
us,  a person  came  here  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  some  hard  things 
about  you  which  saddened  me  very  much.  I told  what  you  had 
said  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  were  doing  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  to  contradict  all  such  reports,  and  added  that  some 
priests  had  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  Lord,  and  Father  Ryan  has 
often  been  thus  favored.’  And  to-day  I have  either  the  strength 
to  ask  or  the  weakness  to  want  sympathy,  and  so,  sooner  than  I 
intended,  I answer  your  letter. 

What  are  paradoxes  to  me  were  peacefulnesses  for  Christ;  but 
He  had  a divine  as  well  as  a human  character — He  was  humble,  and 
I am  proud.  He  suffered,  but  the  Divine  was  in  Him  a personal 
part  of  His  being  to  brighten  His  dark.  The  Divine  is  outside  of 
me,  far  off,  and  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  long  between  Him  and  me. 
Ah!  how  many  and  many  a time,  aye,  even  when  with  quiet  face 
and  calm  speech  I was  talking  with  you,  was  there  in  my  heart  a 
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dark  Gethsemane,  and  in  that  garden  an  agony  caused  by  deceit  of 
friends,  a Judas*  kiss,  and  other  horrors  too  horrible  to  bear! 

It  is  well  my  faith  is  simple  and  childlike;  and  it  is  no  wonder* 
that  an  under-cry  of  pain  runs  through  my  poetry,  and  sometimes 
sounds  through  my  sermons,  and  is  a part  of  my  very  voice,  and 
reveals  itself  in  the  quiet  of  my  ways,  in  the  turn  and  trend  of  my 
thoughts,  in  the  look  of  my  eyes,  in  the  expression  of  my  face. 
How  often — how  often  I have  longed  for  rest  in  the  grave! 
How  often  have  I wept  long  and  desolately  and  unseen!  The 
dripping  of  salt  tears  is  heard  in  my  songs,  and  sometimes  has 
been  heard  by  them  when  sympathetic  souls  stood  listening  close 
to  their  ears, — hungry  to  hear  notes  of  sorrow  in  accord  with  their 
own.  I have  suffered  more  than  you  shall  ever  know,  in  places  and 
from  persons  beyond  the  very  suggestion  of  your  suspicion,  and  for 
causes  on  which  was  stamped  divine  sanction.”  The  above  throws 
light  on  the  man’s  inner  life,  and  the  throes  he  had  to  suffer  in 
silence. 

14  Father  Ryan’s  sympathies,”  says  Mr.  Moran,  in  his  memoir, 
were  as  broad  as  humanity  and  as  far-reaching  as  its  miseries,” 
yet  he  was  a man  of  deep  conviction  and  a strict  adherent  to  what 
he  believed  just.  He  was  a friend  to  Jeff  Davis,  and  a devoted  son 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  believed  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  turned  upon  slavery,  incidentally,  but  he  knew  the  cause 
of  the  great  strife  lay  inner  and  deeper,  still  he  was  free  from  pre- 
judice and  superior  to  party.  As  an  American  and  a Southerner 
he  resented  the  tyranny  exerted  by  one  section  of  a country  ovei 
another,  and  refused  to  touch  the  hand  that  scourged  his  people. 

A.  J.  Ryan  was  never  afraid  of  truth,  no  matter  what  its  garb  or 
its  station.  His  was  a brave  and  noble  nature,  ever  ready  to  assert 
the  integrity  of  its  honor  and  the  dignity  of  its  manhood,  and 
prompt  as  the  knights  of  old  to  defend  the  weak  and  oppressed 
the  world  over. 

When  yellow  fever  devastated  the  South,  and  the  great  heart  of 
the  North  throbbed  in  sympathy  for  her  suffering  and  her  woe, 
the  poet-priest  was  the  first  to  reciprocate.  He  knew  what  afflic- 
tion meant,  and  the  hand  that  he  rejected  when  it  held  the  scourge 
he  warmly  clasped  when  extended  in  compassion  and  friendship. 
Then  and  there  he  soldered  the  links  Civil  War  had  severed,  and 
with  his  benediction  whispered,  “ Re-united  ! **  Blessed  word 
that  has  borne  fruit  an  hundred-fold  every  year  that  has  since 
dawned  and  died! 
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A WKAFON  OF  PRAYER. 

A Dominican  Tertiary. 

fAME  legates  clothed  in  power  of  princely  state, — 
Fruitless  departed  they  who  came  elate. 
Undaunted  labored  on  a saint  of  God,— 

His  wondrous  eloquence  a barren  rod. 

And  o’er  wide  space  of  France's  fair  domain 
As  royal  sovereign,  heresy  held  reign. 

F"orth  from  high  Heaven  comes  its  Virgin  Queen, 
Parting  o’er  troubled  France  its  skies  serene; 

Holds  out  unto  the  kneeling  saint  who  pleads, 

A little  string  of  three  times  fifty  beads, - 
And  like  the  sling  of  David,  long  ago, 

Where  earthly  might  was  powerless,  it  laid  low.* 

No  longer  creed  defiled  shall  sovereign  be. 

But  lo!  there  struggles  now  for  mastery 
Spirit  as  direful  o’er  that  hallowed  land,- 
And  lo!  again  upon  its  soil  doth  stand 
Heaven’s  Queen,  and  once  again  to  victory  leads 
With  but  a string  of  three  times  fifty  beads. 

Ah,  France,  fair  France!  dost  thou  not  know  the  way 
That  she,  Christ’s  Mother,  would  have  thee  to  pray? 
To  fight  the  foe  of  infidelity 
That  fain  would  wrest  thy  heritage  from  thee? 

Thy  heritage  of  faith,  so  grand,  so  rare!— 

Ah!  she  would  have  thee  fight  with  arms  of  prayer, 
Not  sword  or  musket  wherewith  all  flesh  bleeds,-  - 
But  with  the  sling  of  three  times  fifty  beads. 

Oh!  not  alone  for  France-  for  every  land 
Did  Mary  bear  to  earth  within  her  hand, 

Seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  our  day,  f 
That  blessed  string  of  beads.  Ah!  let  us  pray 
As  Heaven  hath  taught  us,  and  let  love  the  while 
Our  hearts  from  lesser  thoughts  anon  beguile. 

To  ponder  one  by  one  our  country’s  needs, 

And  for  her  weal  uplift  our  Lady’s  beads. 


* When  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  power  of  lbe  Pa|«l  legates  and  the  eloquence  even  of  St. 
Dominic  failed  to  win  back  to  the  faith  the  Albigensiuns  who  were  menacing  the  welfare  of 
Prance,  our  Blessed  Lady  in  a vision  revealed  the  Rosary  in  its  present  form  to  St.  Dominic, 
and  by  the  exposition  of  its  mysteries  and  its  recitation  as  a prayer,  the  victory  was  won. 

+ In  the  present  century,  when  our  Lady  appeared  to  Bernadette  at  Lourdes,  and  revealed  the 
need  of  prayer,  she  bore  the  Rosary  in  all  the  apparitions;  In  the  earlier  ones  she  was  seen  to  pass 
the  beads  one  by  one  through  her  lingers,  as  though  designating  the  means  by  which  she  would 
have  praise  and  petition  offered  to  Hod. 
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Kliza  Allp:n  Stark. 


iUSH  of  melody  in  the  rose  thickets  of  the 
garden;  a trill  of  rapture  as  of  birds  in 
springtime  among  the  olive  groves 
with  their  ripening  nuts,  among  the 
grape-vines  with  their  purpling  clus- 
ters! The  summer  is  quite  over,  but 
on  this  octave  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  of  autumn — this  8th  of  Sep- 
tember—it  is  as  if  the  world  had  been 
crowned  anew  with  a vernal  joy;  for 
Pin  a chosen  home  among  the  mountains 
of  Juda,  surrounded  by  its  own  flocks  and 
their  shepherds,  far  away  from  the  heats 
of  Jerusalem  and  from  its  multitudes,  a child  has  been  born  to 
the  aged  Joachim  and  the  aged  Anna,  and  the  peace  altogether, 
is  that  of  a blissful  seclusion.  It  was  here  that  Joachim  came  to 
fast  and  humble  his  soul  before  God  when  his  offering  was 
rejected  by  the  priests  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem;  it  was  here, 
too,  that  an  angel  consoled  him  by  a promise  fulfilled  this  day; 
fulfilled,  indeed,  not  by  the  birth  of  a son  to  bear  his  name 
among  the  tribes  of  his  people,  but  of  a daughter,  whose  sweet- 
ness in  the  first  hour  of  her  birth  was  as  if  she  had  been,  even 
then,  “ crowned  with  the  bright  flowers  of  an  eternal  springtime.” 
There  was  no  accounting  for  this  loveliness,  passing  that  of  all 
infants  ever  seen  or  known ; and  as  Joachim  and  Anna,  in  the  deep 
gladness  of  their  hearts,  bent  over  the  little  new-born,  there  was 
an  assurance  in  their  hearts  that  this  child  had  not  been  given  to 
them  alone,  but,  in  some  way,  to  them  unexplained,  was  to  come 
into  the  designs  of  God  towards  His  people,  Israel. 

The  poetical  charm  of  this  event,  considered  simply  under  its 
natural  aspect,  was  not  one  to  be  lost  upon  the  people  to  whom 
not  only  the  Four  Gospels  were  preached,  but  who  were  near 
enough  to  the  event  itself,  as  to  time  and  place,  to  be  conversant  with 
traditions,  which  do  not  enter,  indeed,  into  the  carefully  accredited 
written  history  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  which  are  perfectly 
reasonable,  perfectly  worthy  of  credence,  especially'  when  we  re- 
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member  the  privilege  of  an  Immaculate  Conception  conferred 
upon  this  child  born  of  Joachim  and  Anna.  Even  the  parents  of 
this  privileged  child  were  not  aware  of  her  miraculous  exemp- 
tion from  the  stain  of  original  sin;  but  no  sooner  had  the  plan  of 
Redemption  been  fulfilled,  and  Mary's  part  in  this  Redemption 
made  clear,  fully  weighed  as  to  the  blessed  consequences  of 
everything  connected  with  her  conception,  her  birth,  her  entire 
life,  than  the  traditions  concerning  the  nativity  of  this  favored 
virgin — called  “ blessed  among  women,”  who  was  to  remain  for- 
ever a virgin,  not  only  innocent,  but  resplendent  with  holiness- 
had  a significance  and  even  an  authority  which,  so  far  from  de- 
creasing, settled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  intelligent  Chris- 
tians as  fitting  parts  of  a beautiful  whole. 

What  family  is  not  made  glad  by  the  returning  anniversaries 
of  the  birth  of  its  members!  How  many  gracious  and  winning 
attentions  belong  to  a birthday!  How  quickly  the  spirit  of  it 
goes  beyond  the  family  circle,  and  the  congratulations  of  neigh- 
bors, of  friends,  come  to  fill  the  cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim! 
These  things  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  human  society;  and 
when  we  pass  into  the  supernatural  order,  what  a thrill  of  delight 
runs  through  entire  Christendom  with  the  coming  of  our  Lord  s 
birthday!  What  exultation  on  the  birthday  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
sanctified  in  his  mother’s  womb!  And  if  this  be  true  and  salutary 
of  the  last,  how  great  should  be  the  joy  of  the  world  on  the  birth- 
day of  her  who  was  not  sanctified,  but  conceived  altogether  holy, 
absolutely  sinless,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a never-to-be-re- 
peated  wonder!  The  office  recited  on  the  feast  of  her  Nativity 
has  in  it  the  gladness  of  the  songs  of  birds  in  spring.  The  In- 
vitatory  reads:  “ Let  us  keep  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Let  us  worship  Christ,  her  Son  and  her  Lord,  and  ours.” 

It  is  amazing  to  see  how'  these  masters  of  poesy  as  well  as  of 
theology,  who  have  composed,  one  age  after  another,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  song  of  the  Church,  compress  into  one  sentence, 
as  into  one  germ  of  thought,  the  whole  theology  and  the  whole 
sentiment  of  a feast.  The  Invitatory  we  have  just  quoted  is 
one  of  numberless  instances,  expressed  in  so  few  words,  but 
making  an  epitome  of  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  should  silence  every  cavil.  “ Christ,  her  Son  and 
her  Lord,  and  ours.”  Before  this  sentence,  what  becomes  of  all 
the  charges  against  Catholics  of  giving  undue  honor  to  the  Moth- 
er of  Christ,  who  is  still  her  Lord  as  He  is  ours? 
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Thus  comes  the  first  responsory  reiterated,  in  substance,  by 
succeeding  responsories,  dwelt  upon  and  varied  under  all  its  as- 
pects like  an  air  in  a symphony. 

“This  day  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  born  of  the  lineage  of 
David.  The  same  is  she  through  whom  the  salvation  of  the 
world  hath  been  manifested  before  the  eyes  of  all  believers. 
This  is  she  whose  glorious  life  hath  given  light  to  the  world 
while  the  versicle  comes  in  thus: 

“Let  us  keep  with  rejoicing  the  birthday  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  ”;  with  its  answer:  “ That  she  may  pray  for  us  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  contented  to  read  long  medita- 
tions to  themselves,  on  the  feast-days,  on  the  subject  or  matter 
of  the  festival,  to  understand  the  wonderful  charm  which  comes 
into  the  recitation  of  the  offices  by  the  “responsive  choirs,” 
with  that  characteristic  of  gladness  which  belongs  to  them. 
Sometimes  when  in  Europe,  wandering  among  the  churches  to 
see  their  treasures,  one  stumbles,  as  it  were,  upon  the  musical 
recitation  of  the  office,  to  be  carried  quite  to  Heaven  with  the 
gentle  harmonies,  the  responses,  versicles,  answers,  and  to  realize 
what  the  recitation  of  this  office  must  be  during  a long  life  in  re- 
ligion; attuning,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul  in  its  pilgrimage,  to  the  eternal  song  of  the  bless&d 
in  Heaven.  Then,  too,  when  we  are  lingering  some  days  in 
a beautiful  retreat  of  Dominican  nuns,  as  recently  was  our  lot, 
we  may  find  ourselves  free  to  attend  the  recitation  of  the  office 
of  our  Blessed  Lady;  and  if  the  office  is  shorter  than  the 
divine  office  as  read  by  priests,  it  is,  still,  so  varied  by  chant  and 
recitation  and  song,  so  picturesque  by  reason  of  the  movements 
of  the  choir,  its  cantors,  its  light-bearers,  and,  finally,  by  the  pro- 
cessional chant  of  the  Salve  Regina , that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
know  that  the  recitation  of  the  office  to  our  Dominicans  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  their  recreations,  as  well  as  one  of  their  sanctifi- 
cations. It  is  with  these  outspoken  recitations  in  mind  that  we 
venture  to  quote  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  feast  of  our  Lady's 
Nativity.1 

“ Let  Mary  now  make  a loud  noise  upon  the  organ,  and  between 
its  quick  notes  let  the  rattling  of  the  Mother's  timbrel  be  heard. 

1 When  a Dominican  nun  is  near  to  death,  her  Sisters  sing  the  Salve  Re~ 
trina  around  her  bed.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Brethren.  We  have  only  to 
repeat  it  to  understand  how  tenderly  consoling  and  inspiring  this  must  be. 
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Let  the  gladsome  choirs  sing  with  her,  and  their  sweet  hymns 
mingle  with  the  changing  music.  Hearken  to  what  a song  her 
timbrel  will  make  accompaniment.  She  saith:  “ My  soul  doth 

magnify  the  Lord/* 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  cathedral 
centuries,  and  the  fourteenth  may  be  called  the  decorative  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  interiors  of  the  magnificent  creations  of  preced- 
ing centuries  were  then  ready  for  the  mosaic  workers  and  fresco 
painters;  and  how  joyfully  they  answered  this  call  in  those 
great  centres  of  art:  Siena,  Orvieto,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  with 
how  lavish  a hand  they  laid  out  their  designs  for  the  stories  to 
be  represented!  At  Orvieto,  twenty-eight  compartments  in  the 
choir  or  sanctuary,  set  forth  under  the  hand  of  Ugolino  di  Prete 
Ilario , the  story  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son,  begin- 
ning with  the  rejection  of  the  childless  Joachim  and  his  offering 
by  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  Nativity  of 
Mary.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  however,  the  spaces  around 
and  upon  the  arch  above  one  of  the  three  portals  of  the  facade 
are  given  up  to  the  traditions  of  our  Lady’s  Nativity,  represent- 
ing, in  mosaic  on  a gold  ground,  the  Annunciation  of  Mary’s 
coming,  to  Saint  Joachim,  and  also  to  Saint  Anna,  at  the  sides 
of  the  high-pointed  arch,  and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  itself  her 
Nativity,  the  magnificence  of  this  facade  in  its  mosaics  and 
sculptures  giving  assurance  of  the  devotion  felt  towards  every- 
thing connected  with  our  Lady  by  those  who  had  this  unique 
work  in  hand. 

Not  far  from  the  time  these  mosaics  were  executed,  Giotto 
took  up  both  subjects,  i.  e.}  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity, 
we  must  believe  by  predilection,  in  the  Green  Cloister  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  Although  these  frescoes  were  executed  while  he 
was  yet  a youth,  they  have  been  preserved  through  five  centuries 
to  win  enthusiastic  praise  from  John  Ruskin. 

In  the  Baroncelli  chapel  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  Taddeo 
Gaddi  painted  this  subject  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Siena,  is  a painting  of  our  Lady’s  Na- 
tivity, by  Pietro  Lorengetti. 

In  all  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  subject  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Anna  lies  on  a couch  under  a canopy, 
watching  while  leaning  on  her  elbow,  the  two  attendants,  who 
are  dressing  the  baby  and  bestowing  upon  it  delightful  caresses, 
as  if  they  felt,  although  they  do  not  see,  the  halo  around  her 
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head,  while  another  attendant  brings  in  refreshments  to  Anna 
herself.  The  composition  is  full  of  veneration  for  the  mother  and 
her  infant. 

In  the  Spanish  chapel  of  this  same  Santa  Maria  Novella , Ghir- 
landajo  has  put  forth  all  his  skill  and  elegance  to  present  this 
subject  under  the  aspect  which  it  would  take  for  those  who  dwelt 
upon  the  exalted  lineage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  derived  through 
her  parents,  as  a daughter  of  the  house  of  David,  and  thus  of  the 
royal  line.  The  interior  of  this  country  house  of  Joachim  and 
Anna  is  that  of  a Florentine  villa  with  decorated  walls.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairway  is  represented  the  meeting  between  Joach- 
im and  Anna,  after  the  assurance  given  to  them  by  an  angel  that 
they  should  be  no  longer  childless.  In  the  open  apartment  we 
see  Anna  on  her  couch  leaning  on  her  elbow,  while  the  little  girl 
is  receiving  the  care  of  her  attendants;  all  these  in  keeping  with 
the  frescoed  walls;  the  grand  spaces  still  farther  filled  by  the 
coming  of  five  dames  of  great  dignity,  to  congratulate  Anna,  so 
that  we  might  put  into  her  mouth  those  words  given  in  the  office 
of  Saint  Anna:  “Rejoice  with  me,  for  out  of  my  barren  womb  I 
have  borne  the  bud  of  promise.”  In  fact,  this  Nativity  by  Ghir- 
landajo  reminds  us  of  two  pictures  in  which  the  blissful  mater- 
nity of  Saint  Anna  is  expressed  in  a way  to  bring  out  the  strong 
theological  points  intended  to  be  manifested  in  the  pictures, 
strictly  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

One  is  the  famous  drawing  (for  it  was  never  painted)  made 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  Servites  of  the  Annunziata,  Flor- 
ence, in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  sitting,  without  a veil,  on  the 
lap  of  her  mother,  Saint  Anna,  whose  richly-arranged  head-dress 
suits  her  lofty  beauty,  while  she  looks  down  upon  her  daughter 
with  a reverence  and  fondness  not  to  be  put  into  words.  The 
charming  simplicity  of  the  Virgin-Mother  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  caressing  manner  in  which  she  fondles  the  Divine  Child, 
standing  like  a playful  infant  at  her  feet,  and  in  His  turn  caress- 
ing a young  lamb. 

The  other  picture  referred  to  is  by  Pinturicchio,  and  has  been 
exquisitely  engraved  for  the  “ Diisseldorf  Society  of  Religious 
Prints/'  It  was  one  of  these  engravings  which  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  composition,  and  we  have  treasured  it  for  years,  with- 
out the  least  idea  that  it  was  painted,  originally,  for  the  Francis- 
cans of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio , Rome.  But  on  visiting  this  re- 
nowned monastery,  which  guards  the  spot  where  Saint  Peter  was 
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martyred  with  his  head  downwards,  the  Father  Prior,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  Prior  of  Santa  Brigetta,  to  whom  we  owed 
many  courtesies,  showed  us  still  another  on  his  own  account. 
After  visiting  the  very  spot  where  Saint  Peter’s  cross  had  stood 
in  the  sand,  sparkling  like  gold,  and  thusgiving  its  name  to  the  hill, 
“ Mont-orio,”  or  Mount  of  gold,  instead  of  taking  us  through  the 
side  door  4. o the  church,  he  opened  the  grand  front  portal,  so 
that  we  entered,  as  if  in  a procession  on  some  feast-day.  On  the 
left  hand  as  we  entered  was  that  gem  of  a chapel  of  Saint  Francis 
we  have  described  elsewhere, 1 with  its  altar-piece  representing 
the  giving  of  the  Stigmata  in  a marble  relief,  and  a frieze  in 
marble  of  roses  and  singing  birds,  in  honor  of  the  Franciscan 
legends.  We  had  first  passed  this  chapel  after  a minute  admira- 
tion of  its  marvels,  where,  close  beside  it,  in  a lunette,  we  saw  the 
original  of  the  little  engraving  so  long  cherished.  An  exclama- 
tion of  delight — a prolonged  and  re-iterated  exclamation- 
told  our  companions  of  some  unexpected  pleasure;  and  to  this 
day  we  keep  the  remembrance  of  it  among  the  other  and  more 
widely-acknowledged  claims  of  this  monastic  church  to  venera- 
tion. In  this  picture,  both  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Anna 
wear  their  mantles  over  their  heads.  On  the  lap  of  the  entranced 
Virgin-Mother  sits  the  Divine  Babe,  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
giving  the  Benediction,  and,  altogether,  of  a ravishing  beauty  of 
expression  and  grace  of  pose,  the  feet  crossed  as  we  see  in  young 
infants.  Above  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  in  a niche,  sits  Saint  Anna, 
venerable  but  joyful.  One  hand  is  on  the  shoulder  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  other  is  raised  over  her  in  benediction;  and  oh,  how 
many  and  many  a time  must  not  that  aged  hand,  as  that,  too,  of 
the  aged  Joacnim,  been  raised  to  bless  this  Immaculate  flower 
which  had  budded  in  her  happy  breast.  The  love  of  Saint  Anna 
for  this  child  of  grace  is  set  forth  by  Dante,*  who  places  her  in 
Paradise  opposite  Saint  Peter: 

“ See’st  thou  Anna,  face 
So  happy,  bearing  for  her  daughter’s  guise, 
y While  she  hosanna  sings,  ne’er  move  her  eyes.” 

All  the  praises  which  fond  parents  have  lavished,  or  ever  can 
lavish,  upon  amiable  and  beautiful  daughters,  must  fall  short  of 
that  which  Joachim  and  Anna  sang,  in  lovely  chorus,  each  day  of 


1 The  Pilgrims  and  Shrines  on  u Montorio.” 

* Canto  xxxii.  33,  34,  35.— From  Wilstach’s  Translation. 
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their  lives,  over  this  bud  of  promise  which  opened  on  the  eighth 
of  September,  fifteen  years  before  the  Incarnation  to  which  she 
gave  her  humble  assent,  and  thus  became,  what  theologians  do 
not  hesitate  to  name  her — the  co-redemptress  of  our  race.  Well, 
then,  may  our  timbrels  sound  on  the  glad  feast  of  her  Nativity, 
and  our  praises  be  united,  not  only  to  those  of  the  happy  Joachim 
and  Anna,  but  of  the  angels  and  saints  in  Heaven. 


MOTHER  OF  MERCY. 

Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  O.  P. 

Swas  for  the  sake  of  sinners 

That  thou  wast  formed  so  pure; 
If  we  had  ne'er  been  wounded, 
Thou  ne’er  hadst  come  to  cure: 

'Tis  by  our  human  weakness 
Thy  royal  power  doth  live, 

Thou  art  the  Queen  of  Mercy 
To  pity  and  forgive. 

'Tis  thy  perpetual  pleading, 

Thy  mother-cry  above 
Which  thrills,  in  sweetest  music, 

To  God's  own  heart  of  love; 

It  stays  His  arm  uplifted, 

Till,  from  His  royal  throne 
He  seems  to  bless  the  mercy 
Which  justifies  His  own. 

Go,  think  upon  her  sorrows, 

Then  wonder,  if  you  will, 

That  God  hath  made  her  glories 
A greater  marvel  still; 

That  He  who  pays  in  Heaven 
One  thought  of  Him  on  earth, 

Hath  blessed  a Mother’s  fondness 

And  crowned  a Mother’s  worth. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  INDIA. 

Rev.  William  Gleeson,  Oakland,  California. 

he  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  In- 
dia dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles; at  least,  tradition  accredits  the 
apostle  St.  Thomas  with  having  intro- 
duced the  faith  into  the  country. 1 Tra- 
dition, too,  represents  him  as  having  con- 
verted great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.* His  labors,  however,  did  not 
extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try; they  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  coast  range,  bounded 
by  the  eastern  Ghauts,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Coro- 
mandel coast. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  the  Indian  Church  seems  to 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  Persia.  For  at  the  first 
Council  of  Nice,  held  in  325,  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Decrees 
styled  himself  Bishop  of  Persia  and  India.  * This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  down  to  that  date  the  Church  in  India  had  no  regular 
hierarchy  of  its  own,  but  was  governed  from  Persia.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  country 
was  visited  by  the  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes,  it  had 
a bishop  of  its  own,  4 but  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the  patri- 
arch at  Babylon.  Hence  the  evils  that  subsequently  befell  the 
Church  in  those  parts,  for  the  Nestorian  heresy  having  been 
propagated  through  Central  Asia,  the  poison  of  religious  error  thus 
found  a ready  entrance  into  India.  But  this  was  not  till  the  9th 
century,  when  some  Nestorian  priests  arrived  on  the  coast  from 
Armenia  and  Persia.  * The  whole  Indian  Church  thus  became 
Nestorian,  and  remained  in  that  state  for  the  subsequent  six 
hundred  years. 

1 Vide  Dictionnaire  Encyclop£dique  par  Goschler,  vol.  xi.,  p.  361. 

* China  Illustrata  per  Kircher,  caput  ii„  p.  53. 

3 Madras  Catholic  Directory,  1895,  p.  165. 

* Goschler  44  Nous  trouvons  d£jk  dans  le  sixifeme  siecle,  lorsque  C6me  Indi- 
coplenstes visitales  Indes,  de  nomhreuses  paroisses  chr£tiennes  dirig£es  par  un 
£v6que.”  Alzog,  vol.  i.,  p.  503,  says  that  it  was  in  635  that  this  monk  visited  In- 
dia. 

4 Vide  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  x.,  p.  744. 
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In  1498,  the  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  Da  Gama,  arrived  in  the 
country  and  acquired  possessions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula.  Two  years  later  the  Franciscan  missionaries  followed, 
and  after  these  at  a short  interval  the  Dominican  Fathers,  both 
of  whom  labored  with  considerable  success  during  the  following 
forty  odd  years,  till  the  arrival  of  the  great  apostle,  Xavier,  in 
1542. 

So  favorable  were  the  efforts  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
missionaries,  that  in  1534,  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions, was  erected  into  a Bishopric.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Xavier  to  make  a deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  native 
mind. 

The  numbers  he  converted  are  variously  estimated,  but  rough- 
ly taken  they  may  be  set  down  at  between  one  and  two  millions. 

Rarely  do  we  read  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  such  signal 
success  as  this.  It  was  the  hand  of  God  leading  multitudes  into 
the  true  fold  of  Christ,  and  thus  making  compensation  for  the 
losses  sustained  at  that  period  in  Europe. 

The  success  attending  the  labors  of  Xavier  awakened  a spirit 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  brethren  at 
home,  and  several,  in  consequence,  hastened  to  take  up  and  extend 
his  work. 

These,  too,  were  eminently  recompensed  for  their  labors,  for 
everywhere  success  attended  their  efforts.  In  fact,  within  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time  they  established  churches, 
colleges,  and  houses  of  their  society  all  through  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  so  that  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  no  others  sur- 
passed or  even  equalled  them  in  the  result  of  their  labors.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  impediment  in  their  way,  one  powerful 
barrier  that  at  that  date  greatly  impeded  their  progress.  That 
was,  caste.  The  system  of  caste  rules  everything  in  India;  it  is 
hereditary,  and  as  such  is  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  every 
instance,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  passing  from  an  infer- 
ior to  a higher  caste  under  any  possible  circumstance.  A man 
may  be  learned,  or  wealthy,  or  renowned,  but  nothing  of  this 
nature,  if  he  be  of  an  inferior  caste,  will  entitle  him  to  a footing  of 
social  equality  with  the  higher  orders.  If  his  father  bea  pariah  he 
must  be  a pariah  and  a pariah  forever.  Hence  the  pre-eminence 
of  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  born  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  community,  and  their  exclusiveness  in  matters 
of  social  equality.  The  members  accordingly  of  the  higher  orders, 
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and  especially  of  the  Brahminical  caste,  looked  with  disfavor  on 
the  Christian  system  on  account  of  the  religious  social  equality  of 
its  members.  Their  proud  hereditary  spirit  of  superiority  forbade 
them  to  embrace  a religion  that  made  brethren  of  all,  and  that 
annihilated  all  distinction  of  rank  and  authority  in  the  worship  of 
God. 

Accordingly,  the  conversions  made  in  the  first  instances,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
inferior  orders.  To  be  sure,  a pariah’s  soul  was  as  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  a Brahmin’s.  But  socially  the  Church  was  under 
a ban.  It  occupied  a position  that  was  unworthy  of  it  as  long  as 
it  could  Yiot  claim  as  its  own  members  of  all  ranks  and  castes  in 
the  community. 

Eventually,  however,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  when,  in 
1606,  Father  De  Nobili  appeared  in  the  country,  and  represented 
himself  as  a Suniazi,  or  Western  Brahmin,  that  is,  one  who  con- 
formed in  all  things  but  religion  to  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  Brahminical  order.  This  Father’s  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  vernacular  and  Sanscrit  languages,  coupled  with  his  Indian 
mode  of  life,  gave  him  such  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
higher  classes  as  none  other  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  thus  enabled 
him  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  converting  150,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  classes.  But  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
Father  De  Nobili  in  making  himself  all  to  all  in  matters  outside 
of  religion,  gave  umbrage  to  some  of  the  missionary  Fathers,  and 
in  consequence  a lively  controversy  ensued,  and  appeals  were 
made  to  the  Holy  See.  The  matter  was  not  immediately  decided. 
It  took  more  than  a decade  to  obtain  an  official  pronouncement 
from  Rome;  but  finally,  after  thirteen  years  of  delay,  Gregory  XV. 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Father,  and  authorized  him  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  native  dress,  and  to  follow  the  social  customs  of  the 
Brahminical  caste.  Accordingly,  separate  churches  for  the  higher 
and  lower  castes  were  erected,  and  the  priests  who  ministered  to 
the  inferior  classes  had  to  become  pariahs  like  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  it  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
spreading  the  faith  among  a class  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  embraced  it.  But  this  was  only  temporary,  for  thirty  years 
later,  in  1656,  the  controversy  was  reopened.  The  success  that 
meantime  had  attended  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  and 
became  the  occasion  for  a further  and  a more  protracted  in- 
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quiry  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  the  Brahminical  customs 
and  usages.  Nor  was  it  till  1744  that  the  matter  was  finally 
settled,  for  at  that  date  Benedict  XIV.,  by  the  Bull  “ Omnium  sol- 
icitudinum,”  decided  adversely  to  Father  De  Nobili. 

This,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  had  the  effect  of  checking 
conversion,  and  even  detached  many  from  the  faith.  But  a 
still  heavier  shock  was  experienced  by  the  missions  fifteen  years 
later,  when  the  members  of  the  society  were  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  The  Christians  being 
thus  left  almost  entirely  without  pastors,  readily  became  indif- 
ferent about  the  discharge  of  their  religious  obligations.  Still 
the  faith  lingered  on  amongst  them,  though  in  a very  imperfect 
state,  nor  was  it  till  1784  that  the  Church  in  those  parts  completely 
reeled  under  the  blow  given  it  by  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
Tippo  Sahib — the  Sultan  of  Mysore.  Having  made  war  on  the 
Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  being  successful,  this  cruel  ruler  carried 
off  and  compelled  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith  vast  numbers 
of  the  unhappy  Christians. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  good  work  incorporated  by  St. 
Francis  was  taken  up  and  extended  by  his  confreres.  The  great 
apostle  died  in  1552,  but  still  the  progress  of  the  faith  continued; 
thousands  were  constantly  added  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  were  ripe  for  conversion.  In 
fact,  the  great  Mogul  Akbar,  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard 
about  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  country,  invited  to  his 
court  at  Agra  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
amining into  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion.  Though  at 
first  he  seemed  anxious  to  embrace  the  faith,  still  he  remained 
obdurate,  and  died  an  unbeliever.  The  presence  of  the  Fathers, 
however,  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  not  without  its  fruit,  for 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  missions  in  different  parts  of  that 
monarch’s  dominions — namely  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Gwalior,  and 
Sirdanha,  in  all  which  places  the  faith  still  survives. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  European  missionaries  in  the 
country,  the  object  of  their  endeavors  was  not  confined  merely  to 
the  conversion  of  the  native  pagans,  but  also  extended  to  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  Every  effort  that  pru- 
dence and  zeal  could  suggest  was  directed  to  this  end,  and  not 
without  effect,  for  in  1 599  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Alexius  de  Mene- 
zes,  convoked  a council  at  Dampier,  and  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  submission  of  all  the  Nestorian  faith- 
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ful.  That  was  a glorious  occasion — one  worthy  of  the  joy  of  the 
angels.  The  errors  of  eight  hundred  years’  endurance  were  aban- 
doned, and  some  250,000  souls  brought  back  to  the  true  fold.  But 
alas!  the  reunion  was  not  permanent,  it  was  not  long-lived,  for  a 
half  a century  later,  in  1653,  the  descendants  of  the  same  people 
fell  back  into  the  original  errors,  having  rebelled  against  their 
legitimate  ruler,  Most  Reverend  Francis  Gargia,  S.  J.,  Archbishop 
of  Cranganore.  As  if  to  make  matters  still  worse,  twelve  of  the 
rebellious  priests  set  up  one  of  their  own  Order,  a certain  Thomas 
de  Campo,  as  bishop,  after  having  gone  through  a mock  form  of 
consecrating  him.  Such  deplorable  proceedings  afflicted  the  heart 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Alexander  VII.,  exceedingly,  and  in  or- 
der to  reclaim  the  erring  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  he  immediately 
despatched  a number  of  Carmelite  missionaries  to  the  country. 
Happily,  their  labors  were  attended  with  great  success,  for  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  back  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  eighty- 
four  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  parishes  which  had  fallen 
away.  The  remaining  thirty-three,  however,  remained  obdurate  in 
their  errors,  and  kept  up  a succession  of  pseudo-bishops  for  the 
subsequent  hundred  years  and  upwards,  till  1772,  when  the  last  of 
these  so-called  prelates  received  episcopal  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jacobite  bishop,  Gregory,  taking  the  name  of 
Mar  Dionfcius.  Then  the  whole  of  the  Nestorian  Christians 
amalgamated  with  the  Jacobites,  having  embraced  the  errors  of 
that  sect,  and  are  known  at  present  as  Jacobite  Syrians. 

We  now  approach  another  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  that 
land.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Por- 
tuguese authority  had  been  paramount  in  the  country,  but  after  the 
defeat  of  Surajah  Dowlah  at  Plassey,  in  1757,  the  British  power  be- 
came predominant.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1791  that  this  made 
itself  felt  in  religious  matters.  At  that  date  the  East  India  Com- 
pany issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  of  Bombay,  whose 
spiritual  interests  were  attended  to  by  a vicar-apostolic  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  country  by  Innocent  XII.  The  sees  of  Cran- 
ganore, of  Cochin  and  Mallapur,  being  also  within  the  British 
possessions,  and  becoming  vacant,  were  not  filled,  for  Portugal 
refused  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation,  though  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Holy  See,  as  long  as  the  territory  in  which  the 
dioceses  were  belonged  to  the  British. 

After  repeated  warnings  the  Holy  See  finally,  in  1832,  informed 
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the  Court  of  Lisbon  that  unless  His  Majesty  exercised  his  pre- 
rogative and  presented  fitting  subjects  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  the 
privilege  of  presentation  would  thereby  be  regarded  as  formally 
abdicated.  No  answer  having  been  returned  to  this,  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Government,  established  four  vicariates,  respectively  at  Calcutta, 
Madras.  Madura,  and  Ceylon.  This  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
excite  the  anger  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  why?  It 
would  not  fill  the  sees  itself,  nor  would  it  allow  others  to  do  so. 
It  was  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  country  at 
the  time  were  then  more  to  blame  in  this  regard  than  the  home 
government.  For  no  sooner  were  the  appointments  made  by  the 
Holy.  See  than  the  Goanese  Chapter  protested  and  forbade  the 
faithful,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  newly-appointed  Vicars.  Thus  some  240,000  persons 
were  dragged  into  schism,  and  kept  therein  mainly  by  the  bad 
faith  of  Joseph  de  Sylvay  Torres,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  who,  having 
been  appointed  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1843,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance of  remaining  loyal  to  the  Holy  See,  still  lent  himself  to  the 
schismatical  party,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ordain,  on  one  oc- 
casion, as  many  as  800  illiterate  men,  whose  chief  occupation  was 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Roman  authorities, 
a work  in  which  they  only  too  well  succeeded,  and  thus  perpet- 
uated the  schism.  After  protracted  efforts,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  this  unworthy  man  was 
finally  recalled  by  Portugal.  Nor  did  this  entirely  dispose  of  the 
difficulty.  The  schismatical  party  still  held  out,  supported  by 
the  Vicar-General  of  Goa  and  Bishop  of  Machru.  Nor  was  it  till 
1859  ^at  a final  and  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  by  Rome 
with  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Even  after  that  a more  or  less  bad 
spirit  existed  and  continued  in  the  country  until  the  present 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  a Brief  dated  May  20th,  1887,  separated  the 
Churches  of  the  Syrian  Rite  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  those  of 
the  Latin  Rite.  By  this  arrangement  schism  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Church  in  those  parts  enjoys  that  peace  which  for  so  long 
a period  it  needed  so  badly. 

Before  concluding  this  article  it  may  be  permitted  the  writer  to 
offer  the  opinion  that  only  for  the  exceptionally  great  difficulties 
the  Church  had  to  contend  against  in  the  shape  of  heresy,  schism, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  missionaries,  the  greater  part  of  that 
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country  would  be  to-day,  in  all  human  probability,  Catholic.  This 
is  even  the  opinion  of  an  able,  reflecting  non-Catholic  who  is  rep- 
resented as  having  asserted  that  had  not  the  Society  of  Jesus  been 
suppressed,  the  members  thereof  would  have  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing not  only  the  whole  of  India,  but  China  also.  How  inscrutable 
are  not  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence!  But  though  the  work  of 
conversion  has  been  checked,  still  the  Church  has  continued  not 
only  to  hold  its  own,  but  to  add  annually  thereto. 

The  following  summary,  taken  from  the  Madras  Directory  of 
1895,  give  the  reader  a fair  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of 
religion  in  that  distant  pagan  land: 

Total  Catholic  population  of  India,  1,865,245.  Number  of  dio- 
ceses, 31;  churches  and  chapels,  3,439;  elementary  schools,  1,858; 
seminaries,  22;  students,  697;  European  missionaries,  745;  na- 
tive priests,  655;  members  of  Religious  Communities  of  men,  891 ; 
members  of  Religious  Communities  of  women,  1,806. 


AVE  MARIS  STELLA. 


Jean  E.  U.  Nealis. 


The  long  bright  day  is  o’er, 
The  night  mists  veil  the  shore 
And  hills  afar; 

Above  earth’s  failing  light 
Shines  on  the  coming  night, 
The  evening  star. 

My  day  is  almost  done, 

It’s  evening  hour  draws  on; 

Star  of  the  Sea, — 

Out  on  life’s  ebbing  tide, 

To  where  my  hopes  abide, 

Pilot  thou  me! 

Long  tried  and  tempest  tossed, 
With  all  but  one  hope  lost, 

Star  of  the  Sea! 

I lift  my  tear-blind  eyes 
To  slowly  darkening  skies, 

And  call  on  thee! 


Nor  shall  I call  in  vain, 

For  from  these  depths  of  pain, 
. Star  of  the  Sea, 

Yea,  from  this  deepest  deep, 
Where  loneliest  watch  I keep, 
Thou'lt  answer  me! 

Therefore  I will  not  fear, 

Now,  when  the  end  is  near, 

Star  of  the  Sea; 

No  floods  can  overwhelm, 

If  thou  but  guide  the  helm, 

And  pilot  me! 

O Star  of  Love  and  might! 
Faith  sees  through  darkest  night 
The  Uncreated  Light 
Unveiled  in  thee! 

And  as  earth  shores  grow  dim, 
And  death  mists  gather  grim, 
Thy  Light  shall  lead  to  Him, 
Star  of  the  Sea! 
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THE  NEW  YORK1 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D.  pU  BLIC  LIBRARY^ 


V. 


1 

THE  EPISODE  OF  MADAME  LAMOUND, 


ASTOR,  <-ENOX  ANO 
t,i  nr  N FOUNDATIONS 


hortly  after  the  marriage  of  Clarisse  to 
Monsieur  Grandpin,  her  brother  Pierre 
went  to  the  Seminary;  this  is  why  both 
things  came  about. 

M.  Lamound  had  been  a fencing-master 
in  Paris,  and  Madame  Lamound,  being  a 
Norman,  had  saved  his  money.  M.  La- 
mound had  always  a great  regard  for  the 
English.  And  this  came  about  because  Gare  d'Mascon,  who  wrote 
feuilletons  in  La  Cigale , had  once  told  him  that  Shakespere,  the 
English  poet,  wrote  of  an  ancestor  of  his,  likewise  a famous  fenc- 
ing-master, in  the  play  of  Hamlet. 

It  occasioned  Mrs.  Emlen,  who  had  come  to  Mers  for  a month's 
stay  with  Madame  O’Gorman,  her  relative,  some  thought;  for 
M.  Lamound,  when  he  met  the  charming  American  widow  on  the 
beach,  often  alluded  to  this  fact. 

11 1 have,”  he  said,  41  the  honor  to  be  descended  from  a cele- 
brated master  of  the  sword,  mentioned  in  the  famous  play  of 
' Amlay,  which  you  American  and  English  love  so  much.” 

Mrs.  Emlen  was  puzzled,  and  as  Madame  O'Gorman  did  not 
at  all  know  Shakespere,  the  two  ladies  could  only  bow  and  smile 
when  the  dapper,  white-moustached  ex-fencing-master  made  a 
little  speech  which  he  had  come  to  think  very  effective  with  his 
English  friends. 

M.  and  Madame  Lamound  were  not  young,  and  their  only  son, 
Pierre,  was  entering  the  forties.  Madame  was  an  invalid;  she  had 
kept  her  bed  for  over  ten  years,  in  fact,  ever  since  she  had  come 
to  Mers.  Madame  had  more  and  more  acquired  fixed  ideas  of 
her  own  importance  in  Paris,  and  she  was  determined  that  these 
should  be  recognized  at  Mers.  She  had  failed  in  this  after 
a short  struggle.  She  was  determined  that  Clarisse,  her 
daughter,  and  Pierre,  her  son,  should  make  good  matches. 
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The  earnings  of  her  husband  had  been  well  invested,  and  Clarisse 
had  been  taught  by  the  Ladies  of  Compassion.  What  would  you 
have?  She  had  been  quitense  at  the  great  charity  sermon  at  St. 
Emilion,  in  company  with  two  little  countesses.  The  rise  in 
South  American  stocks,  and  an  immediate  sale  by  Madame,  had 
made  enough  for  the  dot  of  Clarisse  and  the  establishment  ot 
Pierre.  Clarisse  was  ten  years  younger  than  Pierre,  but  there 
had  been  no  offers  of  marriage  made  for  her  until  Armand  Grand- 
pin,  first  violinist  of  the  opera,  came  to  Mers.  He  was  sixty,  it  is 
true,  and  a little  bent;  but  when  he  danced  in  the  casino,  with  a 
ribbon  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  frock  coat,  he  did  not  look  to  be 
a day  older  than  fifty-four.  He  called  on  Madame  Lamound, 
who  received  in  bed,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  and  he  saw  Clarisse,  who  was  rosy, 
smiling,  and  invariably  cheerful. 

“Ah,”  he  said  to  Madame  O’Gorman,  who,  with  her  husband, 
the  Chevalier,  was  coming  out  of  church,  “ I have  seen  the  angel 
of  my  dreams  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Clarisse  Lamound. 
She  is  sweet,  she  is  distinguished,  she  is  sympathetic,  she  seems 
to  have  a well-stored  mind.  It  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  time 
that  I ceased  to  be  a bachelor.” 

Madame  O’Gorman,  who  was  a matchmaker  by  nature,  pinched 
the  arm  of  the  Chevalier. 

“ Mademoiselle  Lamound  is  of  a well-bred  character,”  said  the 
Chevalier,  “ of  a singularly  well-bred  character.” 

He  was  about  to  repeat  this,  knowing  that  his  wife  expected 
him  to  say  something  in  praise  of  Mademoiselle  Lamound,  when 
Madame  pinched  his  arm  again.  Hestopped  short;  his  wife  looked 
at  him  reproachfully;  her  second  pinch  had  meant  44  keep  it  up.” 

“ Of  a remarkably  well-bred  character,”  he  repeated,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say. 

“ And  so  pious! — a veritable  lily  of  piety,”  said  Madame  O’Gor- 
man, with  unction.  “ Her  embroidery  for  vestments  breathes 
the  most  beautiful  spirit.” 

“Her  mother  is  an  invalid,  is  she  not?”  asked  Mrs.  Emlen. 
“ I think  I have  heard  so.” 

44  Yes,”  Madame  O’Gorman  admitted,  reluctantly.  “That 
alone  prevents  Pierre  from  entering  the  seminary.” 

“Pierre!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Emlen.  “ What,  that  tall,  elderly 
man  who  always  dresses  in  black?  What  has  his  mother’s  invalid- 
ism to  do  with  his  being  a priest?  ” 
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44  You  don’t  know  our  French  life,  my  dear,”  Madame  O’Gor- 
man answered.  41  Pierre  cannot  be  a priest  without  his  parents* 
consent,  —and  Madame  will  not  give  it.  Her  husband  does  just 
what  she  says.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  grown  man  cannot  enter 
the  priesthood  without  the  consent  of  his  mother?  ” demanded 
Mrs.  Emlen,  amazed.  14  It  can’t  be  against  the  law.” 

44 1 don’t  know  anything  about  the  law,”  said  Madame  0’Gormanf 
44  but  I know  that  it  is  against  custom,  which  is  a more  impor- 
tant thing.” 

44  The  truth  is,”  said  the  Chevalier,  44  that  Madame  Lamound, 
who  is  a chronic  invalid,  declares  that  Pierre  is  the  staff  of  her 
old  age.  4 If  I were  well,’  she  says,  4 1 would  make  the  sacrifice 
of  my  son.  As  it  is,  I can  not.’”  The  Chevalier,  who  was  dra- 
matic by  instinct,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  whereupon  he  was  promptly 
pinched  by  his  wife.  He  mistook  this  for  a signal  to  renew  his 
praises  of  Clarisse.  44  But  Mademoiselle  Clarisse  is  so  joyous; 
she  would  make  such  a good  wife!  ” 

44  But,”  asked  the  first  violinist,  anxiously,  44  since  her  mother 
is  an  invalid,  I fear  that  she  is  not  healthy.” 

Mrs.  Emlen’s  face  flushed  from  indignation.  In  her  opinion, 
a would-be-lover,  even  of  sixty,  who  would  ask  such  a question, 
was  a most  indelicate  person.  But  Madame  O’Gorman  took  a 
very  unromantic  French  view  of  it. 

44  Clarisse  is  as  healthy  as — a rose,”  she  said. 

The  first  violinist  shook  his  head,  and  sighed. 

44  Ah,  ladies,”  he  murmured,  44  how  great  is  your  power!  The 
darts  of  Cupid  are  in  my  heart;  but  we  must,  above  all,  know 
whether  the  beloved  being  is  healthy  or  not.  I fear  Madame 
Lamound  has  the  gout.  It  would  be  most  terrible  if  the  lovely 
Mademoiselle  Clarisse  has  inherited  it.” 

And  M.  Armand  Grandpin  put  himself  into  the  sentimental 
attitude  he  always  assumed  when  acknowledging  a compliment, 
and  went  towards  the  casino. 

44  He  is  a mummy! — the  old  wretch!  ” cried  Mrs.  Emlen.  44  Why 
do  you  want  a comparatively  young  girl  like  Clarisse  Lamound 
to  marry  a fossil  like  that!  ” 

44  You  Americans  are  so  romantic,”  said  Madame  O’Gorman, 
composedly.  44  Clarisse  is  not  young;  she  must  not  be  an  old  maid. 

I must  admit  that  Monsieur  Grandpin  is  wrong,  like  most  of  us 
French,  in  this.  We  say  what  other  people  think.” 
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41  But  about  this  Pierre?”  asked  Mrs.  Emlen,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  44  There  he  is!  ” 

Pierre  approached  from  the  beach.  He  was  tall,  attired  in 
solemn  black,  and,  in  spite  of  her  American  prejudice  against  a 
full-grown  man  who  would  not  brush  his  parents  aside  to  get 
what  he  wanted,  Mrs.  Emlen  admitted  to  herself  that  his  clean- 
shaven face  bore  a very  frank  and  sweet  expression. 

44 1 have  said  a whole  Rosary  for  your  intention,”  said  Madame 
O'Gorman,  her  haughty  face  softening,  “and  I think  I see  my 
way  clear.  I will  not  promise  anything,  but  you  know  that  your 
mother  will  give  her  consent  if  we  can  cure  her;  she  has  promised.” 

44  It  is  impossible,”  said  Pierre,  shaking  his  head;  44  things  are 
worse;  she  will  not  even  see  a doctor.  Think  of  it! — she  has  been 
in  bed  for  over  ten  years;  it  was  a great  shock  that  did  it.  Poor 
mother!  But  I would  that  I could  fill  my  vocation.  I have  so 
longed  for  it  all  my  life;  and  I have  not  neglected  my  chances; 
I am  ready.” 

Pierre  had  gone  on  speaking  frankly  to  his  old  friends,  the 
Chevalier  and  Madame  O'Gorman,  under  the  impression  that 
Mrs.  Emlen  spoke  no  French.  At  this  moment,  Madame  O’Gor- 
man presented  him.  He  bowed,  greatly  embarrassed. 

After  he  had  gone,  Madame  O’Gorman  looked  thoughtful. 

44  My  mind  is  quite  clear,”  she  said  at  last;  44 1 am  sure  that  I 
can  help  Pierre;  the  whole  position  is  ridiculous!  Two  things 
are  certain;  Madame  Lamound,  who  took  to  her  bed  because 
Madame  Jasmin  preceded  her  in  all  the  church  matters  here,  is 
crazy  to  have  Clarisse  married,  because  Amdlie  Jasmin  is  to  mar- 
ry a Tours  man  in  October;  she  will  never  let  Pierre  be  a priest, 
— never  in  the  wide  world  let  him  enter  the  seminary — unless 
she  can  be  got  out  of  bed.  She  never  breaks  a promise,  and  she 
has  promised!  My  mind  is  clear!  Rose,”  she  said,  rapidly,  to 
Mrs.  Emlen,  44  come,  we  will  call  on  Madame  Lamound;  my  hus- 
band can  join  Monsieur  Grandpin  at  the  casino.  And  mind,” 
she  said,  addressing  the  Chevalier,  44  be  sure  to  praise  Clarisse!  ” 

Madame  Lamound,  white  of  hair,  determined  of  expression, 
lay  among  the  fine  laces  of  her  throne  of  administration,  and 
greeted  the  ladies  with  a wave  of  her  plump  hand,  and  a smiling 
glance. 

There  was  some  preliminary  fencing,  and  then  Madame  O'Gor- 
man came  to  the  point. 

44  Alas!  my  good  friend,”  she  said,  “you  are  right  to  have  a 
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great  pity  for  yourself.  It  was  bad  enough  that  you  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  your  son  Pierre,  who  might  have  been  a bish- 
op by  this  time,  from  the  holy  priesthood.  But,  alas!  that 
your  affliction  should  keep  your  daughter  from  another  sacra- 
ment/* 

Madame  Lamound’s  black  eyes  glistened. 

41  My  daughter?  Who?  Clarisse?  ” 

41  My  friend  and  I have  just  heard  M.  Armand  Grandpin  re- 
gret that  he  cannot  propose  for  Clarisse  because  she  has  inherited 
the  gout  from  you, — that  is  about  what  he  said,*’  added  Madame 
O’Gorman,  trying  to  save  her  conscience. 

Madame  Lamound’s  face  became  scarlet. 

14 1 have  no  gout,”  she  said,  shortly.  14  It  is  a falsehood! 99 

44 True! — but  who  will  marry  the  daughter  of  an  invalid?” 

There  was  silence.  The  sea-breeze  stirred  the  curtains,  and 
Mrs.  Emlen  forgot  her  inclination  to  laugh  in  watching  the 
struggle  depicted  upon  the  proud  invalid’s  face. 

44  Clarisse  is  a worthy  wife  for  M.  Grandpin,  of  whom  I have 
heard.  He  is  an  honorable  man, — but  a fool  if  he  says  that  I 
have  the  gout.” 

41  So  many  men  are  fools,”  said  Madame  O’Gorman,  resignedly. 
44 1 fear  that  he  believes  that  Clarisse  will  become  as  helpless  as 
you  are.  It  is  a great  risk  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a sick 
mother, — and  the  gout! — ” 

Madame  O’Gorman  had  no  occasion  to  speak  further,  for  the 
invalid,  with  an  air  of  intense  indignation,  demanded. 

44  Who  says  I have  the  gout?  ” 

44  Monsieur  Grandpin  merely  supposed  it.  He  thinks  that,  as 
gout  is  inherited — ” 

Madame  O’Gorman  did  not  finish  her  speech;  the  invalid’s 
face  grew  crimson.  Mrs.  Emlen,  watching  her,  feared  apoplexy. 
The  solid,  old  bedstead  creaked;  its  canopy  trembled;  and,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Madame  Lamound,  very  smart  in  her  robe 
of  muslin  and  lace,  strode  across  the  floor  twice. 

44  And  you  say  I have  the  gout, — that  I cannot  walk!  Tell 
your  Monsieur  Grandpin  that  he  need  not  fear!  The  mother  of 
Clarisse  cannot  transmit  to  her  child  what  she  has  never 
possessed!  I have  suffered, — oh,  yes,  ladies! — but  not  from 
gout.” 

44  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  go  to  bed  again,”  said  Madame 
O’Gorman,  significantly.  44  If  Clairsse  is  to  make  a good  marriage 
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her  mother  must  not  be  an  invalid.  And  Pierre  may  go  to  the 
seminary  now.” 

Madame  Lamound’s  face  paled;  her  questioner  did  not  lower 
her  eyes. 

“It  must  be  done,”  she  said,  after  a pause  full  of  meaning;  “ I 
will  sacrifice  myself;  but,  witness  to  Monsieur  Grandpin,  ladies, 
that  the  mother  of  Clarrisse,  my  daughter,  is  not  disabled  by  the 
gout.” 


THE  FATHER  CONFESSOR. 


Rev.  W.  P.  Cantwell. 


Sehold  the  Father  Confessor, 

Yon  ocean  old  and  gray! 

His  wrinkled  brow  is  furrowed  now 
With  the  years  long  sped  away. 

He  brushes  back  his  cowled  hood 
Of  mist,  from  off  his  face; 

He  folds  his  hands,  his  heart  expands 
And  overflows  with  grace. 


He  weeps  the  black  sins  of  the  earth, 

His  tears  the  salt,  salt  spray; 

He  tells  his  beads — and  for  men  pleads — 
On  the  pebbles  all  the  day. 

The  purple  shadows  form  his  stole, 
Inwrought  with  cross  of  gold; 

His  surplice  white  is  the  sunshine  bright, 
And  falls  in  graceful  fold. 


He  hears  the  sins  of  every  land, 

The  darkling  deeds  of  night: 

Upon  the  shore  for  evermore, 

As  on  a soul  contrite, 

He  pours  his  pardon,  pitiful, 

To  soothe  the  sorrowing  heart; 

And  long,  we  pray,  may  this  friar  gray 
His  benisons  impart. 

Long  Branch , N.  J. 
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INTENTIONS  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

Very  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabr£,  0.  P. 

THE  ANNUNCIATION. — FOR  INFIDELS. 

e have  contemplated  the  actions,  tasted 
the  fruits,  heard  the  words  of  the 
mysteries;  let  us,  in  this  new  series  of 
meditations,  direct  our  intentions. 

The  Word  of  God  was  made  flesh. 
Why  this  strange  mystery,  called  by 
the  Apostle,  annihilation?  To  save 
mankind,  lost  in  the  wreck  of  original 
justice. 1 

Joyous  coming,  yet  mixed  with  great  sadness!  More  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  coming  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  a crowd  of  people  still  walk  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
or  are  still  seated  in  the  shadow  of  death.  How  is  this?  By 
what  strange  and  odious  prevarication  have  those  people  escaped 
the  action  of  grace ? I^as  Divine  mercy  failed  in  their  regard? 
If  among  these  people  there  are  upright  souls,  shall  God,  whilst 
refusing  to  admit  them  to  the  great  banquet  of  eternal  life,  still 
allow  them  to  enjoy,  in  another  life,  a lesser  happiness,  which  will 
satisfy  them,  though  regretting  not  to  have  attained  the  better 
end  to  which  the  human  race  was  called  in  the  person  of  its 
Head?  II  this  cannot  be,  by  what  mysterious  channels  shall  they 
receive  the  flow  of  Redemption?  Do  angels  visit  and  enlight- 
en them?  What  subtle  and  delicate  bonds  bind  them  to  the 
world  of  the  elect?  There  are  so  many  questions  which  our 
short-sightedness  as  to  the  providential  government  of  the  world 
does  not  allow  us  to  answer. 

We  are  ignorant  both  of  what  God  is  obliged  to  do  and  of  what 
He  actually  does,  for  the  salvation  of  man.  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  Apostles*  steps  to  the  extremities  of  the  world;  we  did 
not  see  the  great  works  performed  by  them  to  support  their 
preaching.  We  do  not  know  the  stubborn  resistance  which  they 
met;  we  cannot  foresee  the  miracles  of  grace  which  would  have 
rewarded  faith  in  their  words.  Consequently,  it  would  be  more 

1 Matt,  xviii.  ii. 
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than  rash  to  think  that  God  could  not,  without  injustice, allow  those 
fatal  laws  of  transmission  to  act,  by  which  error,  as  life,  passes 
from  generation  to  generation.  He  who  is  despised  in  His  ad- 
vances, may  grow  weary  in  His  mercy. 

Let  us  be  assured  that  in  this  dark  question  of  the  infidelity  of 
nations,  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  His  wisdom  and  justice, 
comes  forth  clear,  and  that  none  are  unjustly  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  adore  the  designs  of  Providence, 
and  lovingly  thank  the  merciful  goodness  which,  in  preference 
to  so  many  others,  has  called  us  to  the  admirable  light  of 
faith. 

But  if  we  be  children  of  salvation,  let  us  beware  lest  we  re- 
semble those  unfeeling  travellers  who,  sheltered  beneath  a hos- 
pitable roof,  contemplate  with  a selfish  joy  the  ravages  of  the 
tempest.  Let  us  compassionate  the  infidels’ misfortune,  and  with 
our  whole  heart  pray  for  them. 

In  their  regard  has  God  made  many  attempts;  may  He  renew 
them!  Do  not  weary,  O most  sweet  Father  of  men,  weary  not  in 
Thy  mercies.  Thou  hast  levelled  the  ways,  uniting  the  extremities 
of  the  world;  level  them  still  more.  Send  to  genius  those  inspir- 
ations to  which  we  owe  so  many  marvellous  inventions  which 
suppress  distances.  We  travel  fast,  make  us  travel  faster  still, 
that  from  one  day  to  another  the  light  of  faith,  starting  from  its 
centre,  may  dissipate  the  shadows  of  error. 

In  all  times  hast  Thou  made  apostles;  multiply  them  now.  Let 
it  be  no  longer  caravans,  but  armies  of  missionaries  that  start 
from  our  Christian  shores;  fill  their  hearts  with  faith,  love,  and 
devotedness;  their  mouths  with  an  irresistible  eloquence,  their 
hands  with  prodigies!  May  they  pour  into  infidel  countries,  may 
they  hasten  their  steps  towards  those  who  await  them.  Give 
them  the  courage  of  martyrs,  and  cause  their  blood  to  germinate: 
“ The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christians.”  1 

Thou  hast,  by  gratuitous  helps,  not  yet  the  grace  of  salvation, 
prepared  upright  hearts,  ready  for  the  light;  be  lavish  of  these 
succors  that  Thy  envoys  may  have  but  a word  to  say  to  complete 
Thy  work  and  bring  forth  elects. 

Word  Incarnate,  Jesus,  Saviour,  arm  Thyself  with  Thy  graces  and 
Thy  beauty.  Advance,  and  may  the  ways  be  prosperous  to  Thee; 
advance  in  the  lands  of  darkness  to  triumph  and  reign.  * 


1 Tertullian.  Apolog.  * Psalm,  xliv. 
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Margaret  E.  Jordan,  tilden  foundations, 

tpooR,  little,  timid  child  one  day 

Crept  into  a great,  grand  church  to  pray, 

And  heard  a famous  preacher  tell — 

In  voice  as  clear  as  a silver  bell — 

The  tale  of  the  Creation  old, 

A tale  that  had  never  to  him  been  told. 

But  only  one  sentence  his  memory  held; 

Yet  at  the  thought  of  it  ever  there  welled 
Up  in  his  heart,  that  child-sorrow  knew 
Great  trust  in  God  who  such  marvels  could  do. 

“ Let  there  be  light!  ” God  said,  and  light 
There  was  ! — And  with  eloquent  might 
The  preacher  told  how  God  could  bestow 
Light  upon  every  soul  below, 

Whatever  the  sorrow,  whatever  the  care, 

If  the  heart  be  uplifted  in  love  and  prayer. 

And  ever  more  as  he  trod  the  street, 

Crying  his  wares  in  accents  sweet, 

Or  begging  for  pennies  with  pleading  eyes 
To  purchase  his  store  of  merchandise — 

Flowers,  or  fruit,  or  papers,  whate’er 
Was  for  the  time  the  salable  ware — 

No  matter  how  dark  the  day  might  seem, 

He  lifted  his  heart  to  God,  and  a beam 
Of  light  that  was  cheering  and  comforting,  stole 
Into  the  child's  benighted  soul. 

It  kept  him  pure  ’mid  sights  of  sin, 

And  tranquil  ’mid  the  city’s  din: 

’Twas  the  thought  of  the  story  the  preacher  told- 
The  tale  of  Creation  true  and  old; 

How  God  said  “ Light,”  and  light  there  was; — 

Divine  effect  of  Divinest  Cause! 


But  the  preacher  who  spoke  to  the  great  of  earth 
Ne'er  saw  that  child  of  lowly  birth  ; 

Ne’er  knew  the  untutored  mind  was  stirred 
To  its  inmost  depths  by  each  hallowed  word. 

He  had  dropped  good  seed,  and  it  took  deep  root, 
And  growing,  it  bore  for  Heaven  rich  fruit. 

The  eloquent  one  who  ignored  earth’s  fame, 

And  preached  but  to  praise  his  Creator's  Name, 

And  the  child  who  crouched  in  the  church  and  heard, 
And  hearing,  heeded  the  blessed  word, 

Were  both  rewarded  by  God  that  day, 

While  many  a hearer  went  empty  away. 
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OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Katharine  Jenkins. 

f it  be  true  that  we  are  largely  influenced  by 
environment,  then  Mrs.  Philip  Calvert,  Jr. 
ought  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  women, 
for  her  home  was  ideal,  and  the  room  in 
which  she  sat,  exquisite  in  every  detail. 
She  herself  was  a picture  of  careless,  pleas- 
ure-loving ease  and  content,  fair  to  see,  with 
a magnetic  personality  which  tended  great- 
ly to  make  the  apartment  attractive. 

So,  at  least,  thought  Philip  Calvert  as  he 
glanced  through  the  heavy  portieres  which 
divided  the  library,  in  which  he  was  lux- 
uriously puffing  his  after-dinner  Havana, 
from  the  cosy  little  drawing-room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  had  been  married  but  a few  months,  and 
Helen  Dale  had  come  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  her  one-time  school- 
mate, Marjory  Small,  now  Mrs.  Phil.  Calvert. 

The  two  girls  had  drawn  their  chairs  up  to  the  hospitable  open 
fire — Marjorie  was  delightfully  old-fashioned  in  her  taste, — and 
were  chatting  inconsequently  in  the  way  of  which  only  happy 
young  women  know  the  secret. 

It  was  the  ripple  of  gay,  girlish  laughter  which  attracted  Philip’s 
attention.  Throwing  down  his  cigar,  he  joined  the  group  by  the 
fireside. 

“ Oh,  dear  friends,”  said  Helen,  “ I have  enjoyed  my  visit  so 
much.  As  we  say  in  the  country,  ‘you  have  given  me  such  a 
good  time.’  You  have  done  so  much  for  me,  given  me  so  much 
pleasure.  Why  ! it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  shown  me  every 
inch  of  your  dear,  beautiful,  old  city.  And  oh  ! it  is  so  Catholic!  ” 

Marjory  smiled  at  Helen’s  intense  voice  and  gesture. 

“ Well,  no,  Miss  Helen,  we  haven’t  shown  you  quite  everything. 
There  is  the  almshouse,  for  instance,”  replied  Philip,  teasingly. 

Mrs.  Calvert  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 

“ That’s  the  very  thing,  Phil.  Helen  has  been  lecturing  me  on 
works  of  supererogation.  I might  begin  to  put  her  wisdom  into 
action  under  her  personal  direction.” 

\ 
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44  Now,  Marjory,  you  are  not  fair,”  laughed  Helen  14  You 
know  well  enough  I was  only  answering  your  questions  as  to 
woman’s  true  duty  in  the  world,  and  reminding  you  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Sisters  in  our  dear  old  convent-home.” 

44  Oh,  yes,  I know  all  that  ; but  it  would  be  great  fun  to  go  down 
into  the  depths  just  for  once.  Can’t  we  go  4 Over  the  Hills  to 
the  Poorhouse,’  Phil?  ” 

44  Certainly,  if  you  want  to;  but,  indeed,  I never  heard  of  ladies 
even  expressing  such  a wish.” 

Marjory  Calvert  was  an  impulsive,  unrestrained,  undisciplined 
child  of  the  world.  Every  new  fad  or  fancy  was  grasped,  clutched 
at  with  avidity.  Anything  for  amusement,  to  pass  away  a few 
hours,  to  speed  on  the  whirligig  of  time.  She,  and  her  husband 
as  well,  were  two  spoiled  children,  untouched  by  care,  surrounded 
by  luxury,  and  utterly  devoid,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
of  that  touch  of  seriousness  which  marks  the  man  or  woman  of 
thought.  Having  been  brought  up  under  44  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  good  health  and  affluence,”  life  was  one  long  play- 
hour.  Their  sweetness  of  disposition,  gay  good  humor  and  cour- 
tesy, were  the  results  of  gentle  breeding  and  years  spent  on  the 
sunny  south  side  of  life. 

How  they  would  develop  under  the  exigencies  of  time  was  a 
problem  over  which  Helen  Dale  often  pondered. 

Helen  Dale  was  the  direct  opposite  of  her  worldly  friends,  and 
though  the  light  of  laughter  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  she  could, 
when  occasion  demanded,  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  she  was  at 
heart  a serious,  thoughtful  woman.  She  had  learned  life’s  lesson 
early,  and  the  pressure  of  the  current  of  sorrow  had  left  her  sad- 
dened, but  full  of  trust,  and  nearer  to  being  the  ideal  44  Valiant 
Woman  ” than  her  more  prosperous  friend. 

In  a word,  Helen  Dale  possessed  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — 
Faith, — and  was  a devout  Catholic.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  had  no 
religion  at  all.  To  enjoy  themselves  was  their  one  idea;  and  if 
they  did  that,  and  followed  all  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
by  good  form  and  propriety, — why,  was  that  not  enough? 

44  Well,  we  will  take  Helen  to  Bay  View  to-morrow,  after  lunch,” 
decided  Marjory. 

44  How  shall  we  go?  ” asked  Helen. 

44  Oh,  in  the  drag,  of  course,  Phil,  can  drive,  and  you  and  I 
will  sit  behind.  Of  course,  we  will  take  Jim  to  hold  the  horses 
while  we  are  there;  but  Phil,  will  drive.” 
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A sad,  perplexed  look  settled  on  Helen’s  expressive  face. 

44  Is  there  no  other  way  we  could  go?  ” she  asked,  quietly. 

44 Why?”  asked  Marjory. 

Helen  blushed.  44 1 only  thought  that  maybe  the  sight  of  your 
stylish  turnout  might  make  some  poor  old  soul  more  sad.  And 
— well,  pardon  me,  Marjory  dear,  but  it  does  seem  so  incongru- 
ous to  go  to  an  almshouse  in  such  splendor.”  Helen’s  sweet 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Marjory  laughed  nervously.  44  Helen  had  such  a lot  of  weird 
ideas,”  she  thought.  To  her  immature  mind  it  would  have 
seemed  that  the  poor  old  wretches  would  enjoy  having  a chance  to 
see  her  fine  trap — if  she  thought  at  all,  which  is  doubtful. 

44  Helen  is  right,  Marjory,”  said  Philip,  earnestly.  44  We  will 
go  out  in  the  trolley  cars.  I warn  you,  however,  to  put  on  stout 
shoes,  for  we  may  come  across  some  mud  after  to-day’s  thaw.” 

The  next  day  was  crisp  and  bright,  44  just  the  day  for  a jaunt,” 
Marjory  had  declared  over  her  lunch. 

Mrs.  Calvert  was  a study  in  furs,  and  not  a little  pleased  at 
the  admiration  she  saw  plainly  written  on  the  faces  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  cars,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  evidences  of 
luxury.  Helen  was  more  simply  attired  in  a dark  costume  of 
brown  cloth. 

When  the  party  stepped  out  of  the  cars  and  took  the  road  to 
the  almshouse,  amazement  found  voice  in  the  throat  of  an  old 
woman. 

44  Well,  I be  blest  if  ever  I seed  the  like  of  sick  takin’  that 
road!  ” 

44 ’Taint  no  law  agin  it,  is  ther,  Mother?”  laughed  back  an  old 
crone.  44  Guess  the  boss  up  ther  will  be  fixin’  up  the  old  ’un's 
duds,  ’cordin’  to  them  patterns,  hey?  ” and  the  car  whizzed  out 
of  sight  and  sound. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

Mrs.  Calvert  had  seen  enough  and  to  spare  of  human  misery, 
and  she  and  Philip  had  gone  back  to  the  offices  to  wait  for  Helen. 
Philip,  with  inborn  refinement,  had  sent  a large  supply  of  flowers 
out  to  the  House,  at  which  act  of  generosity  his  wife  and  Helen 
were  as  much  surprised  as  the  poor  inmates  themselves,  and  prob- 
ably far  more  pleased,  for  I fear  that  much  of  their  sweetness 
was  wasted  on  the  sordid,  dejected  objects  of  public  charity. 
Helen  had  gone  back  to  say  a few  cheery  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  some  old  people,  when  she  chanced  (was  it  chance?)  to 
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look  towards  an  old  man  reclining  on  one  of  the  beds  in  the  ward. 
He  was  holding  a red  rose  in  his  feeble  hands,  and  he  looked 
restless  and  eager,  Helen  went  to  his  side  at  once,  saying,  in  a 
sweet,  childish  way  all  her  own:  “Why,  I do  not  believe  I came 
to  see  you  when  we  were  in  this  room  before.  My  friend  had 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  flower,  did  she  not?  ” 

The  man  nodded  in  a dull  sort  of  fashion,  still  devouring  Helen 
with  his  wistful,  hungry  eyes. 

44  He  has  the  look  of  a soul  beseeching  help/’  thought  Helen. 
With  tenderest  sympathy  and  tact  she  questioned  the  old  man. 

44  Yes,  he  was  a poor  old  tramp;  never  had  been  any  good; 
had  no  home,  at  least,  not  since  Jinny  and  the  kids  had  been 
took — after  that  he  took  to  the  road.  Well,  it  was  better  here 
than  out  in  the  cold;  ’xpected  he  would  die  soon,  might  jes’  as 
well,  one  less  for  the  city  to  care  for.  Religion?  well,  no,  can’t 
say  as  he  ever  did  have  any;  didn’t  know  nothing  about  it.” 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  answers  evoked  by  Helen’s 
gentle  inquiries.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  put  a medal  of  our 
Lady  in  his  hand,  and  received  his  promise  to  wear  it. 

44  Who  was  the  Lady  on  it  ? What  was  it — a sort  of  charm  ? ” 

Helen  smiled,  and  playfully  explained  that  it  was  indeed  a 
charm,  such  a charm  as  w?ould  make  the  Lady  open  the  Gates  of 
Heaven  to  even  the  hardest  and  most  depraved  of  sinners,  if 
only  they  would  repent  and  love  her  Son. 

A little  group  had  gathered  around  the  bed  as  Helen  told  in 
sweet,  touching  words,  the  story  of  the  Christ-Child,  His  Life, 
H is  Passion  and  His  Death  for  us,  and  seeing  how  affected 
many  of  the  men  were,  she  ended  her  little  talk  with  a simple 
prayer. 

44  Now,  I must  run  off  and  join  my  friends,”  she  said. 

The  men  clustered  about  the  bed,  moved  away.  Bending 
over  the  old  man,  Helen  took  his  poor,  withered  hand  in  hers: 

44  Is  there  not  something  I can  do  for  you  ? Is  there  not 
something  you  would  very  much  like  to  have  ? ” she  asked, 
gently. 

The  man  flushed  at  the  contact  of  the  soft,  warm,  white  hand. 
“There  is  sumthin*  I have  wanted  for  years  an’  years,”  he  said, 
wearily.  Helen  waited,  and  need  I say,  with  trembling  lips  and 
eyelids. 

44 1 have  jes’  longed  and  longed  for  a bit  of  cake — of  home-made 
cake,  like  mother  used  to  make.” 
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41  You  shall  have  it,”  said  Helen,  and  she  ran  off  to  hide  her 
tears. 

44  A bit  of  cake  ! For  this  has  one  of  Thy  creatures  craved,  O 
Lord  ! and  I,  steeped  in  luxury  ! ” was  the  cry  of  her  heart. 

On  the  way  home  Helen  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  leaving 
Marjory  to  chatter  about  the  many  humorous  old  oddities  she 
had  seen. 

44  Will  you  do  me  a favor,  Marjory  ? May  I stay  over  one 
more  day  ? There  is  something  I must  do  before  I go  home.'* 
Helen's  trunk  was  packed,  and  she  was  to  have  gone  home  on 
the  morrow. 

44  As  long  as  you  please,  and  the  longer  the  better,"  chimed  in 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
Helen. 

44  Oh  ! one  day  will  be  enough,  thank  you,"  she  laughed  back. 
Then  she  told  them  of  her  promise  to  old  John  Smith,  No.  586. 

44  A cake  for  an  old  man  ‘over  the  hills.’  Your  crowning  act 
of  eccentricity,  Helen  ! " exclaimed  Marjory. 

The  cake  was  made  and  baked  with  the  utmost  care,  nay,  even 
44  John  Smith,  No.  586,”  was  formed  on  the  snowy  icing  by  Hel- 
en's deft  fingers.  And  now,  how  to  get  it  to  44  the  cake-hungry 
old  soul,"  as  Philip  had  laughingly  named  him,  to  hide  his  real 
feeling,  if  the  truth  were  told. 

At  last  Helen  thought  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  so 
all  flushed  and  excited  as  she  was  over  her  unusual  experience  in 
the  kitchen,  she  hurried  off  to  see  old  Father  Ferguson,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  to  which  she  went  while  visiting  the  Calverts. 

The  dear  old  priest  listened  with  glistening  eyes  to  Helen’s 
story,  and  at  once  settled  the  dilemma  of  how  to  deliver  the  pre- 
cious cake.  There  was  a quizzical  look  on  his  benign  old  face 
as  he  asked:  44 Do  you  know  George  Monroe?" 

“That  distractingly  handsome  fellow  who  sometimes  serves 
your  Mass  ! " exclaimed  Helen. 

A vivid  blush  spread  over  her  face  as  the  old  priest  smiled, 
and  gave  an  expressive  little  grunt  of  amusement. 

44  Well,  you  have  the  cake  all  ready,  and  I will  see  that  George 
calls  for  it,  and  I am  very  sure  he  will  give  it  to  your  old  man  in 
person." 

44  My,  my,"  soliloquized  the  old  Father,  44  what  a fine  couple 
they  would  make!  He  so  steady,  so  grave  and  true  ; she  so  full 
of  enthusiasm,  so  gay  and  so  pure.  Ah  ! 4 a bonnie  lad  and  las- 
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sie/  as  we  used  to  say  at  home.  Well,  we  are  all  in  God’s  hands. 
But  it  would  do  my  old  world-weary  heart  good  to  have  such  a 
pair  as  that  to  build  up  my  parish.” 

While  the  dear  old  priest  was  dreaming  his  day-dream,  Helen 
had  flown  back  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  packing  of 
her  cake,  and  then — well,  Helen  was  only  a woman,  young  and 
pretty. 

Need  we  wonder  that  she  gave  a little  more  care  than  usual  to 
her  toilet  that  evening  ? It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  such  a 
handsome  young  gentleman  as  George  Monroe. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Helen  should  want  to  know  the  result 
of  her  attempt  to  give  pleasure  to  a poor  old  man  dying  in  an 
almshouse,  and  no  more  unnatural  that  George  Monroe  eager- 
ly grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  continuing  his  intercourse  with 
such  an  attractive  young  philanthropist  as  Helen  Dale. 

So  a correspondence  began  between  the  pair,  which,  from  semi- 
monthly accounts  of  the  old  man  4 over  the  hills/  ripened 
and  widened  into  friendly,  personal  interest.  The  lane,  or  I 
should  say,  the  road — and  it  is  a pleasant  and  deceiving  one  to 
travel — leading  from  friendly  interest  to  deeper  attachment  is  a 
very  short  one,  and  at  its  first  turning  one  is  apt  to  come  upon 
that  most  subtle  of  mysteries — Love. 

When  George  Monroe  gave  old  John  Smith,  No.  586,  the  box 
containing  Helen's  cake,  and  read  the  friendly  little  note  ad- 
dressed to  “my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smith,”  old  John  sat  up  erect. 
It  was  probably  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years  that  he  had 
been  even  respectfully  addressed. 

“ My  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smith,”  he  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

It  was  well  for  Helen’s  humility  that  she  was  not  there  to  see 
the  effect  of  those  simple  written  words  on  the  two  men, — on  the 
tramp  and  on  the  gentleman. 

Both  were  her  abject  slaves  from  that  moment.  To  the  one, 
she  had  unconsciously  opened  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  In  the 
other’s  heart  was  implanted  a resolve  to  woo  and  win  this  angel 
of  gentle  pity,  who  thought  herself  honored  to  serve  the  poor 
outcast.  As  he  said  of  himself,  John  Smith  had  no  religion; 
but  after  Helen’s  act  of  sweet  charity  it  was  an  easy  harvest  to 
gather  this  poor,  strayed  sheep  into  the  True  Fold. 

“The  religion  that  would  teach  a high-born,  beautiful  young 
lady  to  make  a cake  with  her  own  hands  for  such  as  me,  must  be 
the  right  one,”  said  poor  old  John. 
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What  a lesson  there  is  for  us  all  in  Helen’s  act  of  kindness! 
It  shows  that  it  is  really  the  small  things  in  life  which  count;  that 
it  is  the  little  seeds,  sown  under  the  sunshine  of  a smile,  which 
bear  sweet  fruits,  and  that  a kind  word  falling  on  a bruised  or 
lonely  heart  will  oft-times  lighten  the  burden  of  the  weary  wan- 
derer, and  re-awaken  its  hope  and  faith.  And  when  to  words 
are  added  kind  deeds,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reckon  the 
good  we  may  do. 

Ah!  there  are  so  many  hearts  hungering  for  gentleness,  for 
kindness,  for  just  the  little  tenderness  which  we  bestow  on  a pet, 
on  a plant  or  a bird!  Oh!  the  good  we  all  might  do  if  we  but 
thought!  Would  it  not  be  well  worth  our  while  to  bring  a smile 
back  to  tearful  eyes,  to  help  a heart-sick  brother  take  courage, 
above  all,  to  lead  some  weary,  lost  sheep  back  into  the  fair,  green 
pasture  of  the  True  Fold!  It  may  not  be  given  to  us  all  to  do 
great  things  in  the  world,  but  there  is  not  one  of  us,  no  matter 
how  circumscribed  may  be  our  life,  but  who  can  add  our  quota 
to  the  good  work.  And  have  we  not  all  reason  to  do  so  with 
thankful  hearts  to  prove  our  gratitude  for  God’s  dear  care? 

George  Monroe’s  interest  in  old  John  grew,  as  at  each  visit  he 
found  him  more  softened.  With  the  gradual  wearing  away  of 
physical  strength,  the  spiritual  life  of  his  soul,  but  just  awakened, 
developed  and  grew.  Like  a little  child  he  listened  eagerly  to 
the  dear,  simple  stories  we  all  love  so  well,  and  George  instructed 
him  as  one  would  a child.  He  was  indeed  one  of  whom  the 
Heavenly  Father  could  say:  “ My  son  who  was  lost,  and  is  found.” 

At  each  visit  the  two  men  would  have  long  talks  of  Helen,  oft- 
repeated  in  substance,  for  neither  had  seen  her  but  once,  but  none 
the  less  enjoyed  on  that  account.  John  would  tell  and  re-tell  the 
story  of  her  visit  to  his  bedside,  and  at  each  recital  George  would 
find  some  new  reason  spring  up  in  his  heart  why  he  should  love 
Helen  more  dearly.  John  had  received  all  the  sacraments,  and 
was  very  happy, — 44  happier  than  ever  in  his  life  before,”  he  said. 

At  last  a day  came  when  he  was  almost  too  weak  to  speak. 
Death  was  very  near,  but  John  had  learned  to  look  on  the  sad 
angel  as  a friend,  and  the  poor,  rough,  travel-stained  wanderer 
lay  like  a little  child  in  its  mother’s  arms.  The  arms  which  held 
him  were  the  strong,  vigorous  ones  of  George  Monroe,  but  with 
all  their  manly  strength  a mother’s  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  tender. 

“There  is  somethin’  I wTant  to  give  you,”  said  poor  old  John. 
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From  under  his  pillow  he  drew  a glove,  a crumpled  little  glove. 

“ She  left  it  here  that  day,  an'  I kept  it.  I could  not  give  it 
even  to  you  till  now.  Will  you  give  it  back  to  her?” 

George  nodded,  his  heart  too  touched  for  words. 

“ I told  the  Father  about  it,  an’  he  said  it  wasn’t  stealin’.  Will 
you  tell  her  that  I kissed  an’  kissed  it — that  is  why — ” His  voice 
faded  away,  and  George  pressing  the  crucifix  to  the  trembling 
lips,  drew  the  old  man’s  wandering  mind  back  to  things  not  of 
this  earth.  With  a jsmile  on  his  face,  John  tried  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  His  hand  fell,  and  George  laid  the  weary  old 
body  of  John  Smith  gently  on  the  pillow.  His  spirit  was  with  its 
Maker,  and  George  smiled  to  think  what  a child-like  spirit  it 
was  that  had  just  gone  home. 

He  had  the  poor  old  man  buried  in  a pretty  little  spot  in  Bon- 
nie Brae  Cemetery.  He  had  grown  fond  of  the  old  man  himself; 
and  then,  he  thought,  she  would  like  it. 

By  that  time  all  his  thoughts  revolved  around  that  third  per- 
son feminine.  Love  resorts  to  many  unique  devices,  but  Helen 
saw  only  what  was  noblest  and  best  in  George  Monroe's  chari- 
ties, as  indeed  he  deserved  that,  she  should.  I think,  however, 
that  Cupid  chuckled  when  he  saw  “ how  things  were  going,”  to 
use  that  much-abused  phrase. 

George  had  still  another  duty  to  perform.  He  must  return 
the  glove.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  send  it,  that  he  must  re- 
turn it  in  person.  He  hardly  knew  Helen  well  enough,  nor  had 
he  time  to  spare  from  his  business  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  a 
journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  So  the  “ gant  de  Suede”  re- 
posed in  his  vest  pocket,  holding  high  court  there  as  it  had  under 
old  John’s  pillow,  till  Helen  came  back  to  Baltimore  to  make  her 
second  visit  to  the  Calverts.  Even  then  he  did  not  give  it  up  on 
his  first,  second,  or  third  call.  It  was  only  as  Helen’s  visit  was 
drawing  to  a close  that  he  found  courage  to  return  the  glove,  and 
to  ask  for  the  little  hand  it  had  covered  in  its  place. 

Well,  this  is  not  essentially  a love  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  Helen  returned  home  from  her  second  visit  to  the  Calverts, 
it  was  as  the  betrothed  bride  of  George  Monroe,  and  dear  old 
Father  Ferguson  has  lived  to  see  his  fond  day-dream  fulfilled. 

Nay,  not  only  has  he  seen  his  two  favorite  spiritual  children 
blessed  by  true  love, 

“ The  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven,  ” 
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but  it  was  his  happiness  to  unite  them  in  the  holy  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony, to  cement  by  his  priestly  power 

“The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.” 

Of  late,  when  he  turns  to  instruct  his  flock,  he  sees  Philip  and 
Marjory  in  the  Monroe's  pew,  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  his 
holy  words  of  wisdom. 

They  are  now  under  religious  instruction,  preparatory  to  being 
received  into  the  Church. 

44  And  all  this  happiness  has  come  about,"  says  Marjory,  who 
is  still  her  old  laughing  self,  only  that  her  laugh  has  a sweetness 
in  it  not  found  before,  “ and  all  this  happiness  has  come  about  be- 
cause we  once  upon  a time  insisted  on  taking  Helen 
1 Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poorhouse.’  ” 


IS  THE  RAIN  GLAD? 

E.  R.  Latta. 

s the  rain  glad? 

jjf  The  glistening,  glancing  rain, 

20  The  hurrying,  skurrying  rain; 

As  it  shatters  on  the  shingles, 

As  it  patters  on  the  pane? 

In  truth,  I may  not  tell, 

For  its  heart  I cannot  see; 

But,  its  every  sink  and  swell 
Brings  a solace  unto  me! 

Is  the  rain  glad? 

The  globulous,  glassy  rain, 

The  scattering,  spattering  rain; 

As  it  dances  in  the  dingles, 

As  it  mingles  with  the  main? 

In  truth,  I may  not  know, 

For  its  heart  I cannot  see; 

But,  its  murmurous  music,  low, 
Brings  a solace  unto  me! 
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TILDEN  foundations 


n a still  September  day  of  the  year  1896,  in  an 
old-fashioned  part  of  Paris,  far  away  from 
the  gayer  and  more  modern  quarters  of  that 
bright  and  brilliant  city,  visitors,  in  small 
groups  of  two  and  three,  might  have  been 
seen  wending  their  way  towards  a large, 
irregular  building  to  which  a church  is  at- 
tached, in  the  rue  de  Vaugirard. 

This  rambling  building,  black  with  age, 
standing  between  a narrow  courtyard  and  a 
tolerably  large  garden,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  d’ 
Assas  and  of  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  at  a very  short  distance  from 
the  venerable  Church  of  St.  Sulpice. 

It  now  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Paris,  and  as  such  is  well-known  in  the  religious  and  learned  world; 
but  the  visitors  who  crossed  its  threshold  on  that  fair  September 
afternoon  were  drawn  thither,  not  by  its  present  celebrity,  but  by 
the  solemn  memory  of  the  deeds  of  blood  that  were  committed 
just  104  years  ago,  within  its  walls. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1792,  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution* 
two  hundred  priests  were  barbarously  massacred  at 11  Les  Carmes,” 
as  the  building  is  generally  called,  and  the  heroism  with  which 
they  met  death  has  invested  the  old,  black  walls  with  the  pathet- 
ic and  reverential  interest  attached  to  the  spots  where  great  sac- 
rifices have  been  consummated  for  God’s  dear  sake.  On  that 
same  day,  other  priests,  in  large  numbers,  were  put  to  death 
in  different  Paris  prisons,  at  11  La  Force,”  V Abba  ye,  and  others; 
but  these  buildings  have  disappeared  in  the  transformation 
wrought  by  time,  and  only  the  “ Carmes”  remain  to  tell  the  tale 
of  that  memorable  day  when  the  Church  of  France  was  bereft 
of  the  flower  of  her  priesthood. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  with  some  truth,  of  the  laxity  of  the 
clergy  under  the  old  regime. 

No  doubt  many  abuses  had  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization of  the  time;  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  the  riches 
of  many  bishops  and  Religious,  were  a temptation  and  a snare. 
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But  when  we  see  the  quiet  courage  with  which  hundreds  of 
priests  in  Paris  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  soil  their  souls 
by  an  impious  oath,  the  uncomplaining  patience  with  which 
hundreds  of  others  bore  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  exile,  and, 
by  their  teaching  and  their  example,  served  the  Church  on  foreign 
soil,  the  still  nobler  heroism  with  which  others  again  remained 
at  their  post  through  the  darkest  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  comfort  their  flock;  when  we  see  these 
things  we  realize  that  the  Church  of  France  was  sound  at  the  core. 

Abuses  may  have  crept  into  her  pale,  some  of  her  bishops 
may  have  been  courtiers  rather  than  pastors  of  souls,  but,  on  the 
whole,  her  prelates  and  her  priests  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
their  calling  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

As  its  name  proves,  the  building  called  “ Les  Carmes  ” was  orig- 
inally a monastery  of  Carmelite  monks. 

It  was  founded  in  1611,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Marie 
de  M£dicis,  widow  of  Henry  IV.  and  mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
spot  was  then  solitary,  almost  countrified;  the  convent  garden 
extended  to  the  limits  of  a large  park,  that  the  queen-mother 
had  planted  around  her  new  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  French  Senate. 

The  first  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  in  1613,  by  the  Queen  in 
person;  it  was  the  first  church  in  France  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  devotion  to  the  holy  foster-father  of  our  Lord  having  been, 
as  our  readers  know,  greatly  promoted  by  St.  Teresa,  and  adopted 
by  the  friars  and  nuns  of  her  Order. 

The  church  was  blessed  on  St.  Joseph’s  day,  the  19th  of  March, 
1617,  and  consecrated  five  years  later;  it  was  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  its  benefactress,  the  Italian 
queen,  and  has  remained  untouched  to  the  present  day. 

Next  to  the  church,  the  monks  built  a convent,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty,  but  whose  long  corridors  and 
cloisters  and  numerous  cells  made  it  a convenient  residence  for  a 
large  community. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  convent  numbered 
sixty-four  Religious;  its  Prior  was  Pierre  Joseph  Gilet  de  Bassou- 
ville,  called  in  the  Order,  Ambroise  de  St.  Joseph.  The  monks 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation;  they  were  much  sought  after  as 
preachers,  and  were  noted  for  their  regularity  and  also  for  their 
learning.  They  possessed  a library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  many 
manuscripts  of  great  value. 
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At  first,  in  common  with  many  sanguine  and  generous  spirits, 
the  Carmelites  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  Assembly  of  1789,  as  full  of  promises  of  future  happiness 
for  the  country. 

By  degrees  they  realized  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  fast 
drifting  away  to  atheism  and  anarchy,  and  they  experienced  the 
bitter  effects  of  the  new  state  of  things. 

Their  church  plate  and  vestments  were  taken  from  them,  their 
fine  library  was  confiscated,  and  finally  they  received  orders  to 
leave  their  convent  before  the  1st  of  October,  1792.  the  Govern- 
ment having  decided  that  all  religious  communities  should  be  dis- 
solved. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  August  the  Prior  of  the  Carmelites 
received  the  notice  that  commanded  him  and  his  Religious  to 
leave  their  monastery  within  six  weeks.  In  the  meantime  they 
were  no  longer  masters  in  their  own  house;  a few  cells  only  were 
left  to  them;  the  church  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  convent- 
ual buildings  were  speedily  transformed  into  a prison. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  1792,  fifty  priests,  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  schismatical  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  brought  to  the  44  Cannes,”  and  confined  within  the  church. 

Among  them  were  three  prelates,  Mgr.  Du  Lau,  archbishop  of 
Arles,  and  the  bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Saintes,  who  were  brothers, 
and  belonged  to  the  illustrious  fam  ily  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  no  beds 
or  mattresses  having  been  provided  for  them.  They  were  allowed 
to  go  out  into  the  garden  twice  a day  for  one  hour  at  a time,  while 
the  church  that  served  as  their  prison  was  aired. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  more  priests  arrived,  and  soon  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  over  two  hundred. 

All  were  in  a fearful  state  of  destitution,  having  been  robbed  of 
all  they  possessed,  and  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  many  inhab- 
itants of  the  quarter  had  the  courage  to  visit  them,  and  to 
bring  them  a change  of  clothes  or  linen,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life. 

Vague  and  alarming  rumors  were  circulated  as  to  the  probable 
fate  of  the  captive  priests. 

It  was  reported  that  the  people  of  Paris,  exasperated  by  the 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army,  intended,  at  a given  hour,  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  priests  confined  in  the  different  prisons. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  popular  excitement  had  reached  its 
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climax,  and  the  brave  and  charitable  visitors,  who  that  day 
.succeeded  in  entering  the  prison,  could  not  conceal  their  fore- 
bodings of  evil. 

The  captives  understood  the  warning  conveyed  by  the  tears  and 
sorrowful  looks  of  their  visitors;  they,  one  and  all,  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  Eternity,  made  their  confessions  to  each  other, 
and  resolutely  prepared  for  the  worst. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  ‘2d  of  September,  they 
noticed  as  a significant  fact  that  their  usual  jailors  had  been 
.replaced  by  evil-looking  men,  armed  with  pikes  and  wearing  the 
red  Phrygian  cap. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  they  were  ordered  into  the  large 
square-shaped  garden,  planted  with  trees,  that  extends  at  the  back 
•of  the  convent. 

It  was,  in  1792,  cut  up  into  a multitude  of  small  squares  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  divided  by  straight  paths;  at  the  further  end  to  the 
left  stood  an  oratory  or  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  whose 
large  statue,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  stood  above  the 
altar.  The  garden  was  enclosed  on  either  side  by  high  walls;  at 
the  extremity,  facing  the  convent,  the  wall  was  somewhat  less 
high,  and  along  it  were  trained  a number  of  pear  trees. 

One  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  that  terrible  afternoon  has 
related  its  chief  incidents. 

He  says  that  the  priests  had  no  delusions  as  to  the  fate  that 
awaited  them:  “We  could  hear  the  vociferations  of  the  people  in 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  the  continual  sound  of  the  cannon,  but 
our  confidence  in  God  was  unabated/' 

On  reaching  the  garden,  the  captives  dispersed;  many  of  them 
retired  to  the  little  chapel,  and  God  knows  what  earnest  petitions 
were  poured  forth  at  Mary’s  feet  by  those  devoted  men,  many  of 
whom  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  her  Son!  Some  of  them 
began  to  recite  the  Vespers  of  the  day,  others  were  giving  or  re- 
ceiving absolution;  one  and  all  were  making,  with  willing  hearts, 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  when  suddenly  the  garden  door  burst 
open!  A band  of  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  carrying  a sword  in 
each  hand  and  several  loaded  pistols  at  their  belt,  rushed  in  and 
made  straight  towards  their  defenceless  victims. 

“ Monseigneur,  they  are  going  to  kill  us  at  last!  ” exclaimed  M. 
de  la  Pannonie,  vicar-general  of  Arles,  who  was  standing  by  his 
archbishop’s  side,  near  the  chapel.  “Very  well,  my  dear,”  was 
the  calm  reply;4*  if  the  hour  of  our  sacrifice  has  come,  let  us  submit 
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and  thank  God  who  allows  us  to  offer  up  our  lives  for  so  good  a 
cause.” 

The  first  to  fall  was  the  Abb£  Gerault,  chaplain  of  a convent  of 
nuns.  He  was  on  his  knees,  saying  his  Breviary,  near  a small 
basin  that  still  exists.  He  never  moved  or  raised  his  eyes,  and  re- 
ceived his  death  blow  on  his  knees.  A column  with  an  inscription 
marks  the  spot. 

The  murderers  pursued  their  course  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  garden;  a group  of  priests  had  assembled  close  to  the  chapel. 

41  Where  is  the  Archbishop  of  Arles?”  exclaimed  the  invaders; 
and  turning  to  M.  de  la  Pannonie:  44  Art  thou  the  archbishop?” 
The.  vicar-general  remained  silent,  but  Monseigneur  du  Lau 
stepped  forward,  and  addressing  his  companions:  44  Let  us  thank 
God,”  he  said,  in  a clear,  calm  voice,  44  for  calling  us  to  seal  our 
faith  with  our  blood,  and  let  us  beg  of  Him  the  grace  of  persever- 
ance which  we  cannot  obtain  by  our  merits  alone.”  Then,  cross- 
ing his  hands  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  the  arch- 
bishop gravely  and  steadily  advanced  towards  his  foes.  The 
priests  who  were  near  strove  in  vain  to  hold  him  back. 

44  Let  me  go,”  he  said;  44  if  my  blood  can  but  pacify  them,  what 
does  my  death  matter!  ” 

44  I am  he  whom  you  seek,”  he  continued,  using  the  words  that 
his  Master  had  used  seventeen  hundred  years  before  on  the  event- 
ful night  of  the  Passion.  Several  rough  voices  answered  him: 
44  Thou  art  then  the  archbishop;  thou  didst  spill  the  blood  of  the 
patriots  at  Arles?  ” 

44 1 never  spilt  any  man’s  blood,”  he  replied.  44 1 never  did  harm 
to  any  one.” 

A cruel  sword-cut  across  the  brow  was  the  only  answer.  The 
archbishop  never  spoke  again;  a second  blow  struck  him  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  a third  cut  off  his  hand  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  where  he  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  with  swords  and  pikes. 

His  murderers  then  fell  upon  the  other  priests.  Some  of  these 
sought  a refuge  behind  the  hedges  of  the  garden,  others  climbed 
up  the  trees;  some,  younger  and  more  active,  scrambled  over  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  the  fruit  trees  formed  a 
natural  ladder.  The  greater  number  sought  a refuge  in  the  chapel, 
where  they  waited  for  death  on  their  knees  at  the  foot  of  Mary’s 
image.  In  a few  minutes  the  little  oratory  was  full  of  the  dead 
and  dying. 

On  the  bloody  pavement  lay,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of 
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Beauvais,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  by  a pistol  shot,  and  who 
was  left  among  his  dead  companions. 

Suddenly  the  massacre  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
functionary  named  Violette,  who  commanded  all  the  surviving 
priests  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  church.  They  obeyed,  and 
made  their  way  among  the  bleeding  corpses  that  lay  along  the 
garden  paths. 

A survivor  tells  us  how,  on  reaching  the  church,  they  gathered 
around  the  altar,  renewed  their  acts  of  contrition,  received  absolu- 
tion afresh,  and  begun  to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  The 
Bishop  of  Saintes,  who  was  among  them,  had  lost  sight  of  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached.  44  Where  is  my 
brother?  ” he  was  heard  to  say;  44  O my  God,  I only  beg  this  favor 
of  Thee;  do  not  separate  me  from  my  brother!” 

At  that  moment,  a group  of  men  carrying  the  wounded  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  entered  the  church,  and  laid  down  their  burden  on 
the  pavement,  and  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  many  as  they  wit- 
nessed the  loving  embrace  exchanged  by  the  two  brothers,  on 
the  threshold  of  Eternity. 

During  this  time  a kind  of  impromptu  court  of  justice  had 
been  established  in  the  dark  and  narrow  passage  that  still  leads 
from  the  church  to  the  garden.  A table  was  placed  against  the 
wall;  close  to  it  stood  the  famous  Maillard,  one  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty ruffians  of  the  day,  and  before  it  the  priests  were  required 
to  pass,  one  by  one.  Just  beyond  existed  then,  as  it  does  now,  a 
small  double  staircase  of  stone,  consisting  of  five  steps,  and  lead> 
ing  down  into  the  garden. 

Here  were  stationed  the  assassins,  armed  with  pistols,  pikes,  and 
swords,  whose  mission  it  was  to  execute  the  victims  as  they  is- 
sued from  the  passage.  As  their  names  were  called  out,  the  con^ 
fessors  rose  from  their  knees  and  went  to  their  death.  Some 
were  radiant  with  joy,  and  seemed  eager  to  gather  the  martyr's 
palm;  others  were  as  calm  and  as  recollected  as  when  in  happier 
days  they  had  paced  the  green  paths  of  their  presbytery  garden; 
a few  continued  to  recite  their  office,  and  never  even  raised  their 
eyes  from  the  sacred  text.  All,  young  and  old,  displayed  superhu- 
man courage. 

One  of  the  public  functionaries  present  was  aghast:  44 1 cannot 
understand  it,”  he  said,  some  days  later;  44  these  priests  went  to 
their  death  as  joyfully  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a feast.” 

When  they  reached  the  mock  tribunal  that  had  been  established 
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outside  the  church,  they  were  requested  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  nation,  an  oath  that  had  been  pronounced  schismat- 
ical  and  unlawful  by  the  Church. 

One  and  all  refused,  and  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces,  literally 
hacked  to  death,  by  the  murderers  who  were  stationed  outside. 

When  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  was  called  out,  he 
rose,  reverently  kissed  the  altar,  and  walked  out  with  as  much 
calmness  and  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  presiding  at  a procession 
in  his  own  cathedral.  Close  behind  him,  with  downcast  eyes, 
absorbed  in  prayer,  walked  Father  Hebert,  the  general  of  the 
Eudistes,  whose  shoulder  had  been  fractured  in  the  garden. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  called,  the  wounded  prelate, 
who  was  lying  on  the  pavement,  cried  out  in  a firm  voice  : 41 1 do 
not  refuse  to  die,  but  my  leg  is  broken,  I cannot  stand  or  walk; 
help  me  to  move.  ” He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  almost  car- 
ried to  the  garden  door,  where  he  was  murdered  like  the  rest. 

Some  of  these  brave  confessors  might  have  been  saved  without 
failing  in  loyalty  to  the  Church. 

The  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Abb£  Gallais,  had  taken  ref- 
uge behind  a tree  during  the  first  part  of  the  massacre;  he  had 
escaped  detection,  and  that  part  of  the  garden  being  deserted,  he 
might  probably  have  made  good  his  escape,  but  close  to  his  place 
of  concealment  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  Saintes,  and  another  priest, 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  church. 

A pang  of  regret  struck  him  at  the  thought  of  separating  his 
fate  from  theirs,  and  coming  out  of  his  hiding  place,  he  joined  the 
group  of  martyrs.  Another  voluntary  victim  was  the  only  lay- 
man who  perished  at  the  “ Carmes  ” on  that  memorable  2d  of 
September.  His  name  was  R6gis  de  Valfous,  and  he  had  served 
in  the  army.  When  Monsieur  Guillemenet,  a priest  of  St.  Roch, 
his  confessor  and  his  friend,  was  arrested,  Monsieur  de  Valfous 
refused  to  leave  him.  He  took  part  in  all  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  captive  priests,  steadily  rejected  the  opportunities  that 
were  offered  to  him  of  escaping,  and  when  the  Abb6  Guille- 
menet's  name  was  called  out,  he  rose  and  kept  close  to  his  side. 

The  priest  and  the  layman  passed  out  of  the  church  together; 
the  first  was  devoutly  reading  his  office,  and  the  second  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  holy  gospel  that  he  held  in  his  hands.  A few 
seconds  later,  the  two  had  gone  to  their  reward,  united  in  death 
as  they  had  been  in  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact  number  of  priests  who  perished 
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on  that  fatal  Sunday  afternoon,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
there  were  between  one  hundred  and  eighty  and  two-hundred 
victims.  A very  few  escaped,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
details  of  the  massacre. 

One  of  these,  the  Abb£  Vialar,  was  remarkably  strong;  he  had 
almost  scaled  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  garden,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  Bishop  of  Saintes  close  at  hand.  He  called  out  to 
him,  begged  him  to  follow  his  example,  and  offered  to  help  him, 
but  the  bishop  merely  replied:  11  And  my  brother!  ” and  Abb6 
Vialar  pursued  his  enterprise  alone.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  a charitable  woman,  who  consented  to  conceal  and 
shelter  him;  he  subsequently  made  his  way  to  Russia. 

The  Abb£  Saurin,  a native  of  Marseilles,  was  saved  by  a Mar- 
seillais, who  was  among  the  murderers,  but  who,  recognizing  his 
accent,  claimed  him  as  a relative. 

Monsieur  de  la  Pannonie,  after  seeing  his  archbishop  cut  to 
pieces  before  his  eyes,  was  himself  wounded  nine  times,  and 
saved  at  last  by  a compassionate  soldier,  who  let  him  escape  by 
a side  entrance. 

After  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  clothes  and  valuables,  the 
bodies  of  the  martyred  priests  were  thrown  into  two  carts,  and 
taken  to  the  cemetery  of  Vaugirard. 

It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  make  room  for  nearly  two 
hundred  corpses  on  only  two  carts,  and  the  bodies  that  remained 
were  hastily  cast  into  a well  situated  behind  the  oratory  in  the 
garden. 

The  tradition  of  this  second  burial-place  was  carefully  preserved 
among  the  possessors  of  the  old  convent,  but  it  was  not  till  1867 
that  the  hallowed  remains  were  rescued  and  recognized.  At  that 
date,  the  adjacent  rue  de  Rennes  was  prolonged,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 
and  the  well. 

Researches  were  set  on  foot,  and  a large  number  of  skulls  and 
bones  were  found;  many  of  them  bore  evident  marks  of  violence,- 
and  were  declared  by  a medical  commission  to  belong  to  the 
martyrs  of  the  2d  of  September.  In  consequence,  Monseigneur 
Darboy,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  caused  these  precious 
remains  to  be  deposited  in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  where  they 
now  rest. 

Soon  after  the  massacre  which  we  have  just  related,  the  “ Car- 
mes  ” became  a prison,  where  not  only  priests,  but  persons  of 
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every  rank  and  age  were  brought.  Our  readers  know  how,  dur- 
ing the  period  so  justly  named  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  hideous 
“guillotine”  was  erected  on  the  public  squares  of  Paris;  out  of 
the  seven  hundred  and  seven  prisoners  who,  between  December 
1793,  and  October  1794,  were  confined  in  the  “Carmes,  ” one  hun- 
dred and  ten  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

When  the  fall  of  Robespierre  put  an  end  to  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  Terror,  there  were  still  at  the  “ Carmes  ” over  two  hundred 
captives,  and  among  them  the  future  Empress  Josephine,  whose 
life  was  probably  saved  by  the  tyrant’s  downfall;  her  first  husband, 
General  Beauharnais,  had  been  executed  a few  days  previously. 

The  list  of  prisoners  detained  in  the  old  convent  presents  a 
curious  mixture  of  classes;  soldiers  and  magistrates,  priests  and 
nobleman,  workmen,  court  ladies,  peasants,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  noble  and  the  plebeian,  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  found  them- 
selves side  by  side  in  those  dreary  cells! 

Under  the  government  of  the  “ Directoire,”  the  building  be- 
came a warehouse,  then  a printing  office;  a public  ball  was  estab- 
lished in  the  church,  and  a wine  merchant  used  the  desecrated 
altar  as  a counter. 

In  1797  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  were  bought  by  a carpenter, 
who  intended  to  sell  them  in  small  lots,  and  thereby  realize  a good 
investment;  his  speculations  failed,  and  a few  months  later  he 
consented  to  sell  a large  portion  of  the  convent  to  a holy  woman, 
of  whose  history  we  must  now  say  a few  words. 

Camille  de  Soyecourt,  the  daughter  of  a noble  and  wealthy 
family,  was  a Carmelite  nun  in  Paris  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  like  all  the  Religious  in  the  country,  was  expelled  from 
her  convent  in  1792.  Her  father  and  mother  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison;  the  former,  after  spending  some  weeks  at  the 
“Carmes,”  perished  on  the  scaffold;  the  latter  died  in  prison  of 
sorrow  and  misery.  Their  daughter,  who  had  herself  been  under 
arrest,  was  set  free  by  the  death  of  Robespierre. 

Her  chief  thought  was  how  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
countless  priests  and  nuns,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
found  themselves  free  indeed,  but  utterly  destitute.  Although 
times  were  more  peaceful,  it  was  still  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Soyecourt,  under  the  disguise  of 
an  hotel  keeper,  opened  a small  inn,  to  the  sign  of  the  “ Black 
Cow,”  where  the  destitute  Religious  found  an  asylum.  She  even 
succeeded  in  establishing  a small  chapel  inside  the  house. 
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Some  time  later,  when  order  was  restored,  she  was  called  upon 
to  receive  the  fortune  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  parents. 
The  vow  of  poverty,  which  she  had  taken  as  a Carmelite,  made 
her  hesitate  how  to  act,  and  in  her  perplexity  she  consulted  the 
Abb6  Emery,  one  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  priests  of  his  day. 

He  advised  her  to  employ  her  fortune  in  buying  back  the  con- 
vent of  “ Cannes,”  which  was  then  for  sale,  in  order  to  preserve 
a spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  doubly  dear  to 
her  as  the  scene  of  her  own  father's  imprisonment. 

She  followed  his  advice,  and  in  1797  she  bought  back  the 
church  and  part  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  cell  where  her  father  had  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
A few  ex-Carmelite  nuns  joined  her,  a small  Community  was 
constituted,  by  degrees  the  church  and  buildings  were  restored, 
and  in  1801  Madame  de  Soyecourt  added  to  her  possessions  by 
buying  the  garden  and  the  martyrs'  chapel. 

From  1797  to  1841,  when  financial  reasons  obliged  them  to  re- 
move to  another  house,  the  daughters  of  St.  Teresa  occupied  the 
convent  that  had  been  built  by  friars  of  their  Order.  In  1841 
they  sold  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur  Affre,  who 
used  it  as  a school  for  higher  studies. 

In  1851,  the  French  Dominicans,  whom  Father  Lacordaire  had 
been  the  means  of  re-establishing  in  the  country,  occupied  a por- 
tion of  the  house,  and  served  the  church.  Finally,  in  1875,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Guibert,  made  over  the  whole  build- 
ing to  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

The  remembrance  of  these  various  vicissitudes  and  changes 
is  fresh  in  our  minds  when,  on  a bright  September  day,  we  bend 
our  steps  towards  the  ancient  building.  Every  year,  during  the 
first  week  in  September,  the  house  and  garden  are  thrown  open 
to  the  pilgrims  whom  devotion  to  the  martyrs  of  1792  draws 
to  the  spot. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  the  church,  whence  so  many  priests  went 
calmly  to  meet  a horrible  death.  As  we  close  our  eyes,  we  seem 
to  see  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  gravely  kissing  the  altar  before  obey- 
ing the  fatal  summons,  and  his  brother  of  Beauvais,  with  falter- 
ing step  but  an  undaunted  heart,  following  him  on  the  road  to 
martyrdom.  The  annals  of  their  race  contain  no  nobler  deeds  of 
heroism  than  the  simple  and  quiet  courage  with  which  these 
brother  bishops,  of  the  great  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  laid 
down  their  lives  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 
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From  the  church  we  descend  to  the  crypt.  Here  are  the  skulls 
and  bones  of  the  martyrs  once  buried  in  the  well,  and  which  are 
now  placed  in  two  side  chapels. 

Here,  too,  carefully  preserved,  is  the  blood-stained  wall  of  the 
chapel  in  the  garden;  the  roots  of  a fir  tree  that  were  bathed  in 
blood  of  martyrs,  and,  still  more  impressive  than  the  other  relics, 
here  is  the  very  statue  of  our  Lady  that  once  stood  in  the  garden 
oratory!  At  the  foot  of  the  sweet-looking  Mother,  how  many 
fervent  prayers  rose  to  Heaven  on  that  fatal  afternoon! 

A large  wooden  cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  crypt.  Here, 
as  his  biographer  tells  us,  Father  Lacordaire  14  caused  himself,  on 
a certain  Good  Friday  afternoon,  to  be  tied  to  the  cross  during 
three  hours/’  in  remembrance  of  his  Master’s  bitter  agony. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Dominican,  who  was  at  once  a glori- 
ous orator  and  a saint,  is  still  further  recalled  by  his  well-worn 
white  robe  that  hangs  in  the  crypt. 

We  leave  the  underground  chapel,  fraught  with  so  many  pre- 
cious recollections,  and  are  shown  an  upper  room,  long  and  nar- 
row, where  a faint  inscription  on  the  wall  informs  us  that  here 
were  imprisoned  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  the  future  empress, 
Madame  Tallien,  the  wife  of  the  Revolutionist,  and  the  Duchess 
d’Aiguillon.  Their  three  names  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the 
end  of  an  inscription  that  runs  thus:  44  O Liberty,  when  wilt 
thou  cease  to  be  a vain  name?  We  have  been  imprisoned  for 
seventeen  days,  and  though  we  are  told  we  are  soon  to  be  set  free, 
we  dare  not  believe  it!”  From  this  cell  we  are  led  downstairs, 
along  the  narrow  passage  where  the  assassins  established  their 
mock  tribunal,  and  we  remember  the  acts  of  faith  and  loyalty 
that  echoed  across  the  dismal  corridor  as,  one  after  the  other,  the 
doomed  priests  rejected  the  schismatical  oath!  Then  we  reach 
the  stone  staircase  where  the  inscription:  44  Hie  ceciderunt in 
large  letters,  tells  us  that  here  the  last  massacre  took  place,  and 
whence  the  mutilated  bodies  were  flung  into  the  garden  below. 

That  garden  looked  quiet  and  peaceful  enough  under  the  soft 
September  sky,  a pale  ray  of  sun  occasionally  lighting  up  the 
chestnut  trees,  just  brown  and  gold  with  the  first  touch  of  Autumn. 

We  silently  pace  the  narrow  paths,  stopping  here  and  there 
as  recollections  rise  before  our  mind.  Here  a small  column 
marks  the  spot  where  the  first  victim  fell;  close  by  is  the  basin 
of  water  and  the  same  low  stone  benches  once  stained  with 
blood;  beyond  stood  the  chapel,  and  close  by  the  Archbishop  of 
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Arles  made  his  noble  profession  of  faith  and  gained  the  martyr’s 
crown. 

All  is  quiet  around  us,  the  distant  noise  of  the  great  city  seems 
hushed  to  silence;  we  might  fancy  ourselves  returned  to  the  time 
when  brown-robed  friars  paced  these  narrow  alleys. 

As  we  gaze  on  the  old  world  building,  black  with  age,  we  are 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  silence  and  peace  that  actual- 
ly envelop  the  spot,  and  the  memories  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of 
death  and  agony,  of  breaking  hearts  and  despairing  souls,  that 
its  past  history  recalls! 

What  scenes  of  human  suffering  were  enacted  within  those  old 
walls  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  over  a hundred  prisoners 
of  all  rank  and  age  were  dragged  from  their  prison  cells  to  the 
hideous  44  guillotine  ”!  Happy  those  victims  who,  like  our  mar- 
tyred priests,  looked  above  and  beyond!  Happy  those  to  whom, 
beyond  the  horrors,  the  cruelties,  the  bitter  agony  of  the  present, 
appeared  the  radiant  vision  of  a Land  of  Rest,  where  those  who 
weep  shall  be  comforted  for  ever! 


ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Eugene  Davis. 

*s  from  the  dim  horizon,  smiling,  soared 

A rainbow  to  the  clouds,  God  spoke  on  high, 
And  Noah  saw  resplendent  in  the  sky 
The  covenant  and  compact  of  the  Lord! 

While  on  the  heights  of  Ararat  the  ark 

Reposed  after  the  winds  and  waves  grew  calm, 

God  poured  on  earth  the  bounty  of  His  balm, 

And  turned  to  gold  the  skies  that  once  were  dark. 

So  she’s  the  ark  that  o’er  the  stormy  tide 
Bears  her  fond  children  to  the  harbor  bright 
Where  lies  in  light  Christ’s  sanctified  abode: 
Though  tempests  rave  athwart  the  waters  wide, 

Her  covenant  looks  from  the  starless  night, 
Pointing  to  day,  to  Heaven,  and  to  God! 
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WHERE  THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  GLITTERS. 

Rev.  William  D.  Kelly. 

t may  be  an  interesting,  if  not  an  impor- 
tant question,  to  decide  whether  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  Alaska,  who  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  establishing 
an  hospital  in  the  now  famous  Klondike 
district,  will,  if  they  carry  out  that  pro- 
ject, be  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  to 
penetrate  that  far-away  portion  of  North 
America.  It  appears  to  be  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  Klondike  gold  fields,  or  at  least  the  richer 
mines,  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  The  bound- 
ary lines  between  Alaska  and  Great  Britain’s  possessions  in  the  far 
Northwest  were  fixed  Februaiy  16,  1825,  when  an  Anglo-Russian 
convention  decreed  that,  “ commencing  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies 
in  the  parallel  of  540  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and 
133d  degrees  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the 
boundary  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north,  along  the  channel  called 
Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it 
strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  this  mentioned 
point,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  anc£  finally,  from 
the  said  point  of  intersection  the  said  meridian  of  the  141st  de- 
gree in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  frozen  ocean,  shall  form  the 
limit  between  the  Russian  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  the  northwest.”  When  the  United  States, 
thirty  years  ago,  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia,  it  accepted,  and 
has  since  ratified,  this  boundary  line;  and  all  accounts  agree  in 
placing  the  Klondike  mines,  speaking  in  general  terms  of  those 
discoveries,  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  east  of  this  boundary. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  region  where  these  rich  gold 
deposits  have  recently  been  discovered  has  ever  been  visited  by 
a Catholic  priest.  Of  course  no  absolutely  certain  statement  can 
be  made  on  that  point;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  black-robed 
missionaries  traversed  the  Klondike  district  years  ago,  without 
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heeding  or  thinking  of  the  wealth  that  would  one  day  be  gathered 
there.  In  the  annals  of  the  Canadian  Oblates,  who  were  the  first 
to  evangelize  the  great  Canadian  Northwest,  where  they  are  still 
laboring  with  apostolical  zeal,  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion 
Mgr.  Clut,  O.  M.  I.,  of  the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Athabaska-Mac* 
kenzie,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Father  Lecorre,  O.  M.  1.,  superior 
at  present  of  the  Providence  mission  in  that  vicariate,  while  mak- 
ing an  official  visitation  of  his  vineyard,  found  himself  one  fine 
day  on  Alaskan  soil;  and  knowing  that  he  was  then  outside  his 
vicariate,  he  and  his  companion  refrained  from  undertaking  to 
establish  any  missions  there.  Unfortunately,  the  record  fails  to 
mention  the  exact  place  where  Mgr.  Clut  and  his  companions 
crossed  the  boundary  line;  but  as  the  vicariate  of  Athabaska- 
Mackenzie  lies  directly  to  the  east  of  Alaska,  and  has  missions  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Klondike  district,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  good  missionaries  traversed  the 
very  region  whither  the  gold  seekers  of  to-day  are  hurrying;  and 
if  they  tarried  there  any  length  of  time,  they  undoubtedly  said 
Mass  there,  for  where  chapels  are  wanting,  the  Oblates  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  do  not  hesitate  to  celebrate  the  Divine  Mys- 
teries in  the  open  air,  upon  the  portable  altars  which  they  invari- 
ably carry  with  them  on  their  missionary  trips. 

To  come  to  a later  date.  In  the  year  1886,  Archbishop  Seg- 
hers,  who  merits,  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  called 
the  Apostle  of  Alaska,  and  who  had  two  years  before  generously 
resigned  the  see  of  Oregon  city  to  return  to  his  first  bishopric, 
Vancouver’s  Island,  which  then  embraced  Alaska,  started  on  an 
episcopal  visitation  of  that  portion  of  his  diocese.  He  had  been 
in  Alaska  nine  years  before;  but  on  this  trip,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  sailing  up  that  stream,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  territory  from  the  south,  crossing  the  coast- 
range  of  mountains  that  divide  it  from  British  Columbia,  in 
order  to  strike  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon,  and  sail  down  that 
river  to  the  missions  near  its  mouth.  In  a letter  which  he  sent 
from  a place  almost  in  the  heart  of  Alaska,  the  Archbishop  said 
that  one  of  his  reasons  for  choosing  that  route  was  his  desire  of 
visiting  regions  whose  inhabitants,  to  his  knowledge,  had  never 
been  evangelized  by  missionaries  of  any  denomination.  14  The 
northern  boundary  of  British  Columbia, ” wrote  he,  “ is  the  sixti- 
eth parallel.  Here,  then,  north  of  the  vicariate  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  east  of  Alaska,  lies  an  extensive  part  of  the  Dominion 
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of  Canada,  or  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  is  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  was  never,  for  aught  I know, 
visited  by  either  priest  or  minister.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
that  part  of  Alaska  watered  by  the  Upper  Yukon  and  the  Tenana 
River.  We  are,  therefore,  as  I said,  on  virgin  soil,  never  tam- 
pered with  by  preachers,  outside  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
Church,  and  which,  as  generally  the  rule  is,  bids  fair  to  yield  a 
plentiful  harvest  to  the  seed  of  God’s  word  that  we  will  plant  in 
it.”  It  should  be  added  that  on  this  trip,  Archbishop  Seghers 
was  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Tosi  and  Robant,  the  first 
of  whom  is  now  the  prefect  apostolic  of  Alaska;  and  by  the  un- 
fortunate lay-brother  Fuller,  who  subsequently  shot  him. 

In  reading  the  description  which  Monseigneur  Seghers  gives,  in 
the  letter  already  quoted  from,  of  this  Alaskan  visitation,  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  how  closely  the  gold-hunters  of  to-day  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps  in  seeking  the  Klondike  fields.  From  Vic- 
toria, his  episcopal  city,  the  archbishop  easily  found  his  way  to 
Juneau  city;  but  when  he  came  to  Chilkoot  Pass,  he  met  with  an 
annoying  experience.  The  Chilkoot  Indians,  who  monopolized 
the  packing  business,  charged  him  thirteen  dollars  a hundred 
pounds  for  carrying  his  belongings,  a rate  which  he  considered 
exorbitant,  inasmuch  as  it  cost  him  three  hundred  and  three  dol- 
lars, and  compelled  him  to  borrow  from  a charitable  person, 
money  to  pay  his  passage  down  the  Yukon.  Monseigneur  Seghers 
makes  mention  in  his  letter  of  the  Dyea  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  “ we  met  an  Irishman  named  Healy,  who  placed  us  under 
many  and  lasting  obligations.”  He  describes  the  several  cross- 
ings of  that  river  that  his  party  had  to  make,  in  one  of  which  he 
writes:  “ I was  very  successful  until  I found  myself  a few  yards 
from  the  other  bank,  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  forced  my 
feet  so  wide  apart,  that  I felt  I could  hold  the  ground  no  longer. 
One  of  my  knees  bent  in  spite  of  me,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  I made  to  brace  myself  up  against  the  whirling,  dashing 
torrent.  One  of  the  Indians  saw  the  danger  I was  in,  and  reached 
me  his  hand;  another  took  me  under  the  arm,  and  so  I found  my 
way  out  of  the  wild  and  furious  stream.” 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Crater 
Lake,  the  source  of  the  Yukon,  with  a description  of  the  passage 
down  that  stream,  past  Lakes  Linderman  and  Lebarge,  and  vari- 
ous places  and  localities  whose  names  have  figured  frequently  in 
recent  dispatches  and  letters  from  the  Klondike  region.  There 
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were  portages  to  make  now  and  then;  rapids  to  shoot,  and  the 
following  passage  makes  very  interesting  reading  now:  “ I left 

our  camp  and  our  party/*  writes  the  Archbishop,  44  at  the  head  of 
Linderman  Lake,  in  a small  canoe  with  two  Indians,  to  remain  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  lake,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  to  keep  an 
eye  over  the  baggage  which  the  Indians  had  already  conveyed 
there  in  their  canoes.  The  next  day  Father  Robant  joined  me, 
arriving  also  in  a canoe,  and  bringing  my  altar,  so  that  the  follow- 
ing morning,  for  the  first  time,  I had  the  happiness  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  where  I believe  no  Mass  had  ever 
before  been  celebrated.  But  where  was  I?  Was  I still  in  Alas- 
ka, inside  the  line  that  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  or  was  I in  the 
vicariate  apostolic  of  British  Columbia?  This  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. I hope,  however,  that  some  accurate  map  will  soon  de- 
termine all  the  boundary  lines,  and  clearly  show  where  the  foot  of 
Linderman’s  Lake  is  located.  Before  leaving  the  place  I nailed 
to  a tree  the  following  inscription:  ‘Archbishop  Seghers  of 

Victoria,  V.  I.,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Tosi  and  Robant,  camped 
here,  and  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  July  30,  1886.*  ” 

Doubtless  the  Archbishop  celebrated  Mass  on  his  journey 
down  the  Yukon  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
He  certainly  passed  near  by  the  now  famous  gold  fields,  the  site 
of  Dawson  City,  and  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Klondike 
with  the  Yukon,  for  he  continued  his  trip  down  the  latter  river 
until  he  reached  a spot  near  Nulato,  where  he  was  treacherously 
shot  and  killed  by  the  fanatic  Fuller,  on  Nov.  28,  1886.  Inas- 
much as  Archbishop  Seghers  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  prelate  to  enter  Alaska,  and  as  his  name  is  forever  indeli- 
bly linked  with  the  Catholic  missions  in  that  territory,  the  sub- 
joined brief  biographical  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

Monseigneur  Seghers  was  born  December  26  1839,  at  Ghent, 
in  Belgium.  After  finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Louvain,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hood in  June,  1863.  Shortly  afterwards  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  became  affiliated  with  the  diocese  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
where  for  ten  years  or  so  he  did  duty  in  Victoria,  the  episcopal 
city.  On  the  death  of  the  first  bishop  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
Monseigneur  Demers,  whose  demise  occurred  July  28, 1871,  Father 
Seghers’  name  was  sent  with  others  to  Rome  for  the  succession 
to  the  see.  He  proved  the  chosen  candidate,  and  his  consecra- 
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tion  took  place  June  29,  1873.  After  he  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  Monseigneur  Seghers  yearned  to  visit  Alaska,  a part  of  his 
diocese,  and  establish  missions  there.  He  was  not  able,  though, 
to  carry  out  his  desire  at  once,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  spare 
him,  he  sent  one  of  his  priests  to  Fort  Wrangell,  where  the 
clergyman’s  arrival  was  thus  commented  upon  by  one  of  the  fe- 
male missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  church  located  there. 
Writing  to  the  home  board,  this  lady  said:  “To  add  to  all  our 
other  discouragements,  a Catholic  priest  came  up  on  the  steamer 
arriving  to-day.  No  person  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but 
the  indications  are  that  he  has  come  to  stay.  I would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  him  at  once  commence  the  erection  of  a church.” 
The  following  spring  Bishop  Seghers,  accompanied  by  another 
priest,  went  to  Alaska  in  person,  sailing  on  the  Olympia;  and  on 
his  arrival  he  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
mission  at  Fort  Wrangell,  where  a neat  chapel  was  erected  and 
put  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  Althoff,  now  of  the  Victoria  Cathedral, 
who  was  for  some  years  the  only  priest  in  Alaska.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  foundations  of  other  missions;  but  the  pro* 
motion  of  Monseigneur  Seghers  shortly  afterwards  to  the  coadju- 
torship  of  Oregon  City,  to  which  see  he  succeeded,  in  1880,  on  the 
resignation  of  Archbishop  Blanchet,  interfered  with  their  execu- 
tion. Bishop  Brondel,  who  followed  Bishop  Seghers  in  the  Vancou- 
ver’s Island  see,  was  transferred  to  Helena,  on  the  erection  of  that 
see  in  1884.  The  vacancy  in  Vancouver’s  Island  was  unfilled  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Archbishop  Seghers  went  to  Rome 
taking  with  him,  for  submission  to  the  Pope,  the  acts  of  the  Third 
Baltimore  Council.  Leo  XIII.  chancing  to  speak,  in  an  audience 
accorded  Monseigneur  Seghers,  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  finding  an  incumbent  for  Vancouver’s  Island,  the  Oregon  City 
prelate  offered  to  resign  his  archbishopric  and  return  to  his  first 
see.  The  Holy  Father  appreciated  his  sacrifice,  and  accepted  it; 
decreeing,  however,  that  Monseigneur  Seghers  should  retain  the 
title  of  archbishop.  His  appointment  to  Vancouver’s  Island  was 
preconized  early  in  1885;  and  once  he  was  back  in  his  old  see,  he 
took  up  the  cherished  project  of  establishing  missions  in  Alaska, 
and  in  1886  he  started  for  the  territory,  taking  with  him  Fathers 
Tosi  and  Robant  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whom  he  contemplated 
putting  in  charge  of  the  missions  he  hoped  to  erect.  His  en- 
trance into  Alaska,  over  practically  the  same  route  that  many  of 
the  gold-seekers  of  to-day  are  taking  to  the  Klondike  mines,  his 
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voyage  down  the  Yukon,  and  his  tragic  death  at  Nulato  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  A flourishing  mission,  St.  Peter  Claver's, 
now  stands  near  the  very  spot  where  his  life-blood  ebbed  away; 
other  missions  have  come  into  existence  at  diffierent  localities 
traversed  by  him  then,  and  the  territory  which  he  yearned  to 
evangelize  is  now  a prefecture  apostolic,  with  one  of  the  two 
Jesuits  who  accompanied  him  down  the  Yukon,  Very  Reverend 
Paschal  Tosi,  at  its  head.  Two  years  after  his  death  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Anne  from  his  cherished  diocese  of  Vancouver's  Island  and 
his  episcopal  city,  Victoria,  went  to  Alaska,  where  they  have 
labored  ever  since,  amid  privations  and  hardships ‘that  would 
daunt  souls  not  possessed  of  their  heroic  zeal  and  lofty  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  any  missionary  work  in  Alaska 
takes  us  back  to  the  summer  of  1793.  In  June  of  that  year  the 
Empress  Katharine  of  Russia,  to  which  country  Alaska  then 
belonged,  ordered  missionaries  sent  thither,  and  in  compliance 
with  that  order,  eleven  Augustinian  monks  of  the  Russian  Church 
sailed  from  Ochotz  for  Kadiak  Island,  having  at  their  head  an 
archimandrite,  Joasaph  by  name.  Three  years  later,  1796,  this 
dignitary  was  appointed  a bishop  for  Alaska,  and  he  went  to 
Russia  for  consecration.  In  the  same  year  the  first  church  was 
erected  on  Kadiak  Island.  In  1799,  Bishop  Joasaph  and  the 
eleven  missionaries,  while  crossing  to  the  mainland,  were  ship- 
wrecked, and  the  entire  party,  with  the  exception  of  one  monkr 
was  drowned.  The  survivor  was  left  alone  for  eleven  years,  when 
another  missionary  from  Russia  joined  him,  and  three  more  came 
out  in  1822.  The  following  year  still  another  Russian  monk  came 
to  Alaska.  This  was  Innocent  Veniaminoff,  who  took  his  station 
at  Uralaska,  and  labored  there  until  1840,  when  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  Alaska  missions.  A few  years  afterwards  he  was 
recalled  to  Russia  and  made  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  the  high- 
est office  in  the  Russian  Church.  At  one  time  the  Russian 
Church  had  seven  missionary  stations,  with  eleven  priests  and 
sixteen  deacons  connected  with  them,  in  Alaska,  and  it  claimed 
more  than  12,000  adherents.  When  the  territory  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States,  in  1867,  all  these  stations  were  abandoned, 
the  monks  and  deacons  returning  to  Russia.  The  Presbyterians 
were  the  first  Americans  to  undertake  missionary  work  in  the 
territory  after  its  cession  to  this  country;  but  Bishop  Seghers 
was  not  long  in  following  them.  The  Russian  Church  is  now  rep- 
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resented  by  an  archbishop  at  Sitka;  and  that  dignitary  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  since  he  visited  it  a short 
while  ago  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  a Greek  chapel  at  New 
York. 

The  diocese  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  of  which  Alaska  was  former- 
ly a part,  was  erected  just  half  a century  ago  this  year,  and  its  first 
bishop  was  Right  Rev.  Modeste  Demers,  who  gave  up  the  parish 
of  Red  River,  in  the  Quebec  diocese,  eight  years  before,  1838, 
when,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Signay  of  Quebec,  he  accom- 
panied Rev.  Francis  N.  Norbert,  who  became  afterwards  the  first 
archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  to  the  Northwest,  to  evangelize  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  lying,  as  Monseigneur  Signay  put  it,  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The  original  limits 
of  the  Vancouver  Island’s  diocese  were  much  larger  than  they 
now  are.  In  1863,  the  vicariate  of  British  Columbia,  which  has 
since  disappeared  by  the  formation  of  other  dioceses  and  vicar- 
iates, was  detached  from  it;  and  three  years  ago  Alaska  was 
separated  from  it  and  made  an  apostolic  prefecture.  If  the 
Klondike  gold  fields  continue  to  attract  people  to  Alaska  in  the 
numbers  that  are  now  flocking  thither,  it  may  be  Bishop,  and 
perhaps  Archbishop,  Tosi  of  Kozyrefski  before  long. 


Sweet,  blessed  beads  1 I would  not  part 
With  one  of  you  for  richest  gem 
That  gleams  in  kingly  diadem  : 

Ye  know  the  history  of  my  heart. 


Tor  I have  told  you  every  grief 
In  all  the  days  of  twenty  years, 

And  I have  moistened  you  with  tears, 
And  in  your  decades  found  relief. 

Ah ! time  has  fled,  and  friends  have  failed, 
And  joys  have  died ; but  in  my  needs 
Ye  were  my  friends,  my  blessed  beads ! 
And  ye  consoled  me  when  t wailed. 


For  many  and  many  a time,  in  grief, 
My  weary  fingers  wandered  round 
Thy  circled  chain,  and  always  found 
In  some  Hail  Mary  sweet  relief. 

How  many  a story  you  might  tell 
Of  inner  life,  to  all  unknown ; 

I trusted  you  and  you  alone ! 

But  ah ! ye  kept  my  secrets  well. 


Mother  fair. — Rev.  A,/.  Ryan. 


Ye  are  the  only  chain  I wear, — 

A sign  that  I am  but  the  slave, 

In  life,  in  death,  beyond  the  grave, 
Of  Jesus  and  His 
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ANCIENT  HAWAII,  AND  PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERY. 

George  Woods,  M.  D. 

he  treaty  with  Hawaii  has  been  signed 
on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  and 
Hawaii’s  representatives  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  formal  ratification,  it  is 
assumed,  will  be  made  during  the  next 
session  of  our  Congress. 

No  opposition,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  made  to  such  action,  nor  would  there 
have  been  when  overtures  were  first  made  to  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration to  this  end,  but  since  then  Japan  has  concluded  a 
successful  war  with  China,  and  with  a large,  well-equipped  navy 
at  her  call,  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  action  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  acquisition  of  the  island  kingdom  where  twenty 
thousand  Japanese  are  colonized  and  working  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

So  emphatic  has  been  the  diplomatic  voice  of  Japan  through 
her  ministers,  cabinet  and  representative,  that  it  is  likely  we  may 
have  to  await  arbitration  between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  on  conditions  affecting  these  colonists  before  we  maybe 
permitted  to  incorporate  these  islands  into  our  own  territory, 
even  in  response  to  the  voice  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  without  a 
consideration  of  these  matters,  and  a decision  favorable  to  the 
rights  of  the  Japanese,  to  which  we  may  be  urged  to  subscribe. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  temper  of  our  legislators  may 
be  such  that  the  Japanese  protest  will  not  be  submitted  to,  that 
nothing  will  be  permitted  in  the  way  of  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  Japanese  citizens  while  the  treaty  of  acquisition  is  under 
consideration,  but  that  we  must  be  left  to  act  as  we  please,  simply 
guaranteeing  all  equitable  rights  to  the  people  of  the  Mikado’s 
realm,  resident  in  Hawaii. 

Rumors  are  afloat  of  a Japanese  gun-boat,  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  stored  with  arms  and  ammunition  ready  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  Japanese  laborers  for  self-defence  in  active 
opposition  to  Americans;  of  constant  altercations  beween  Japan- 
ese and  American  sailors  on  shore  in  the  capital  city;  and  of 
orders  to  our  American  Admiral  to  hoist,  in  case  of  grave  dis- 
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turbance,  the  stars  and  stripes,  with  the  assumption  of  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  probability  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  becoming  a part  of  United  States  territory  in 
the  near  future,  it  seems  very  proper  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine  an  account  of  these  islands  and  people, 
historically,  topographically,  ethnologically,  socially,  and  ec- 
clesiastically, more  especially  the  last  named. 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  that  the 
Hawaiian  Archipelago  was  first  visited  by  Juan  Gaetano,  a Spanish 
navigator,  as  early  as  1555,  as  it  is  represented  by  a group  of 
islands  on  a chart  of  this  period,  although  somewhat  removed 
from  their  true  position;  and  there  are  traditions  of  castaways 
having  landed  on  the  islands  at  various  remote  periods,  from 
Asiatic  junks.  But  the  real  discovery,  or  re-discovery,  of  the 
group  dates  from  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  R.  N.,  in  1778. 

As  a race,  the  Hawaiians  are  probably  descended  from  voy- 
agers who  reached  the  islands  from  New  Zealand,  according  to 
Fornander,  the  racial  and  linguistic  affinities  being  very  marked, 
while  the  manners  and  customs,  system  of  tabu,  religious  rites, 
story  of  the  deluge,  and  origin  of  fire,  support  the  same  affinities, 
connecting  them  raciallly,  also,  with  the  other  Pacific  islands  and 
groups,  all  originally  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

The  group  must  have  been  inhabited  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies, to  judge  from  remains  found  beneath  the  lava  beds,  and 
was  densely  populated  at  the  period  of  modern  discovery. 

The  ancient  division  of  the  Hawaiian  people  was  into:  1st — 
the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobility  of  various  grades;  2d — the 
priests,  which  included  priests,  sorcerers,  and  doctors,  grouped 
under  the  general  title  Kahuna;  and  3d — the  laborers,  or  com- 
mon people,  mukaamana , the  latter  a depressed  condition  from 
which  a man  could  never  rise  to  the  superior  or  chiefs  rank,  a 
chief  being  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  gods,  the  high- 
est chief  receiving  almost  divine  honors,  many  only  showing 
themselves  abroad  by  night;  and  in  regard  to  all,  a vigorous  eti- 
quette prevailed. 

Almost  all  the  land,  and  the  products  of  the  land,  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  chiefs;  and,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  condition 
was  a feudal  one,  with  land  held  in  fief,  and  service  of  labor,  or 
military  attendance  exacted  from  such  holders  in  the  persons  of 
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their  retainers,  who  also  were  liable  to  be  ordered  to  perform  labor 
on  the  public  works;  and  supplies  were  obtained  from  the  same 
source  by  enforced  taxation,  or  the  plundering  of  the  people. 

Religion  was  in  the  form  of  a worship  of  the  mysterious  pow- 
ers of  nature,  but  none  was  accorded  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
and  there  were  gods  belonging  to  various  localities,  and  controll- 
ing certain  trades  and  professions,  and  in  common  with  all  Poly- 
nesia, four  superior  gods  were  worshipped,  of  which  K&ni  was 
the  most  ancient  and  powerful.  To  all  these  deities  special 
prayers  were  addressed,  and  they  were  all  worshipped  under  dif- 
ferent names  as  representing  various  attributes.  There  were  also 
countless  local  gods,  who  presided  over  certain  places,  certain 
professions  or  industries,  to  whom  special  offerings  were  made; 
and  certain  animals  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  the  lizard  and  shark, 
were  typified  and  worshipped.  There  were  also  a series  of  demi- 
gods, who  assumed  human  or  animal  shape.  Pel6,  the  goddess 
of  volcanoes,  with  her  six  sisters,  were  most  potent,  and  with  her 
numerous  family,  formed  a specially  venerated  class  of  deities. 

This  religion  naturally  called  for  the  creation  of  hideous  idols, 
the  building  of  Heiaus , or  temples,  within  which  the  idols  were 
placed,  the  lesser  grouped  around  the  greater;  and  in  the  larger 
temples  was  an  altar,  a sort  of  scaffolding  where  offerings  were 
laid  and  allowed  to  decay,  and  an  oracle,  a wicker-work  enclos- 
ure, in  which  the  priest  stood  to  exercise  communication  with 
the  god  on  behalf  of  the  chief  or  king.  There  was  also  a sacred 
house,  in  which  the  king  resided  when  visiting  the  temple,  its 
walls  surmounted  by  carved  idols,  and  also  houses  for  the  priests; 
and  strange  to  say,  there  were  houses  of  refuge,  Puohonuas , which, 
like  those  of  the  Jews,  were  inviolable  sanctuaries  in  times  of  war, 
and  sacred  to  fugitives  and  the  sick  at  all  times. 

In  the  temples  long  services  were  held,  consisting  principally 
of  extended  prayer,  according  to  an  inherited  ritual  handed  down 
orally  from  ancient  priests,  and  human  male  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  great  occasions.  Family  worship  was  also  observed,  the 
prayers  being  addressed  to  tutelar  deities,  and  covering  every 
avocation  of  life,  and  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  were  offered  to 
the  shark  god. 

Their  calendar  was  closely  associated  with  their  ritual,  and 
time  was  reckoned  by  lunar  months  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days; 
the  error  in  this  method  of  calculation  was  recognized,  and  for 
its  correction  an  additional  month  was  occasionally  interpolated. 
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The  year  commenced  with  the  month  Mokali , about  November 
twentieth,  when  the  Pleiades  rose  at  sunset. 

Human  sacrifices  were  common  in  celebration  of  great  events, 
the  victims  generally  being  prisoners  of  war,  or  those  who  had 
violated  the  tabu. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Polynesian  race  was 
this  tabu  system,  which  found  its  special  development  in  Hawaii, 
a religious  and  social  system  to  which  unquestioning  obedience 
was  accorded  by  the  people.  It  was  a forbidding  of  certain  foods, 
the  entrance  into  certain  places,  the  performance  of  certain  acts, 
the  association  of  the  sexes  under  certain  conditions,  the  light- 
ing of  fires,  the  landing  or  launching  of  canoes,  fishing,  etc.  As 
examples  we  may  cite  that  women  and  men  were  forbidden  to  eat 
together;  to  women,  pork,  bananas,  turtles,  and  certain  fish  were 
forbidden,  and  the  penalty  was  sometimes  death,  or  often  mutila- 
tion, as  for  instance,  the  gouging  out  of  the  eye  of  a woman, 
who  being  caught  in  the  act  of  eating  a banana,  which  was  tabu 
to  the  sex,  was  condemned  to  have  the  offending  organ  of  vision 
enucleated. 

The  dedication  of  a temple,  or  Luakini , was  a supreme  event, 
nine  priests  officiating  during  six  days,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  in  the  spring  months. 

Twelve  days  of  purification  preceded  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
evening  before  the  new  moon  the  whole  population  was  assem- 
bled in  a heiauy  where  a service  was  held,  and  the  priest  sprinkled 
the  people  with  holy  water , salt  water  mixed  with  turmeric  and 
limu,  or  sea  moss,  using  a bunch  of  sacred  fern  as  a sprinkler. 

The  next  day  the  idols  were  brought  down,  accompanied  by 
king,  attendants,  people,  and  priests,  a human  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered, and  a consecrated  pig  baked  in  an  oven.  This  pig  after- 
wards formed  the  basis  of  the  feast,  while  all  the  common  people 
kept  indoors  under  penalty  of  death,  and  also  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  procession  succeeding  the  feast,  which  terminated 
with  the  installation  of  the  god,  amidst  wild  shouting  and  beat- 
ing of  drums.  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  dedica- 
tion, which  was  followed  by  ceremonies  occupying  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  including  more  human  sacrifices.  A night  was  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  omens;  three  nights  devoted  to  the  Kuili 
ceremonies,  when  cooked  hogs  were  served  in  great  numbers; 
and  one  night  was  devoted  to  fishing  at  sea  for  the  sacred  fish, 

ulna,  and  if  no  fish  were  found,  a human  being  for  sacrifice  was 
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dragged  to  the  heiau  with  a hook  in  his  mouth.  Then  the  idols 
were  invested  with  the  white  tapa,  received  their  names,  and  a 
sacrifice  was  made  of  hogs,  fruit,  and  fish,  after  which  all  retired 
save  the  chief  priest,  who  chanted  and  reported  the  omens  to 
the  king.  The  next  day  there  were  more  sacrifices,  sea-bathing, 
and  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  drum-house , all  the  people 
being  seated  while  the  lama  recited  prayers,  at  one  point  of 
which  all  held  their  hands  aloft  motionless  for  a long  period,  and 
death  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

The  closing  day  was  one  of  feasting  and  prayers,  when  women 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  hogs  and  fowl;  offerings  were  made 
of  a white  girdle  to  the  chief  god  by  the  king’s  wives,  and  the 
queen  prayed  for  all  children,  the  whole  ceremony  ending  with 
loud  shouts  of  twa  houua . 

No  religious  services  were  held  during  the  later  fall  and  win- 
ter period,  which  was  known  as  Makahil  months,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  November’s  moon,  the  image  of  that  god  was 
decorated,  and  succeeded  by  the  rite  of  purification,  when  all  the 
people  bathed  in  the  sea.  This  was  followed  by  four  tabu  days, 
when  there  was  no  work  or  bathing,  no  beating  of  drums  or 
blowing  of  conchs,  when  the  chief  priest  was  blindfolded,  and 
remained  in  seclusion  for  five  days,  and  the  people  gave  them- 
selves up  to  feasting  and  games. 

After  this  religious  period  the  4‘  long”  god  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  island,  while  the  taxes  were  collected.  Two 
rods  were  borne  in  front  ofhim,andhe  was  planted  at  the  boundary 
of  certain  districts,  and  the  land  was  placed  under  tabu  until  the 
taxes  were  offered  and  received,  when  the  tabu  was  removed,  and 
the  idol  moved  on. 

During  this  period  various  games  were  indulged  in,  such  as 
boxing,  wrestling,  sliding  down  hill,  foot  races,  throwing  of 
spears,  gambling,  and  general  revelry.  This  continued  for  five 
days,  when  the  bandage  was  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  high 
priest.  Fishing  was  allowed  on  this  day,  but  the  tabu  again  was 
renewed  on  the  following  day,  and  continued  for  twenty,  or  until 
the  return  of  the  “ long  or  chief  idol,”  which  the  king  then  took 
with  him  on  a fishing  expedition. 

On  his  return,  the  king  was  received  by  a retainer,  who  hurled 
a spear  at  him,  which  he  parried,  but  was  touched  by  another 
spear;  and  this  ceremony  was  followed  by  sham  fights,  and  de- 
votions to  Lono  in  the  temple. 
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The  next  day  the  idol  was  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and 
packed  away  in  the  temple  to  await  another  year’s  festivities;  and 
a white  canoe  was  launched  for  the  god  to  return  in  on  the  next 
recurring  anniversary,  after  which  all  tabu  restrictions  on  agricul- 
ture and  labor  were  removed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  Hawaiians  were  essentially 
religious  from  a heathen  point  of  view,  every  act  being  attended 
by  prayer  and  offerings  to  their  gods,  and  there  were  family  as 
well  as  temple  devotions.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  even  employed  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  their  patron 
god,  or  the  44 shark  god”  on  dedicating  their  nets,  canoes,  or 
fishing  rods.  The  same  was  true  of  the  building  of  a house  or 
canoe,  always  carried  on  under  the  advice  of  a professional  di- 
viner, Kilo-kilo , with  much  prayer  and  ceremony. 

Their  agriculture  was  pursued  under  the  same  conditions,  ob- 
serving the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  prayers  were  offered  at  the 
stage  of  planting  as  well  as  during  the  growth  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop.  So  with  the  manufacture  of  tapa,  weapons,  and 
all  articles  of  household  use,  and  even  the  lascivious  hula  dance 
was  an  act  of  religious  obligation  to  the  obscene  deity,  Laka. 

Dedication  of  children  in  the  temple,  or  heiau , was  imperative, 
with  sacrifice,  feasting,  prayer,  and  other  ceremonies,  and  circum- 
cision of  males  was  the  rule,  but  strange  to  say,  there  was  no  such 
rite  as  a religious  ceremony  connected  with  marriage;  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  the  relation  was  so  little  binding,  that 
the  wife  could  be  dismissed  without  ceremony.  Polygamy  was 
allowed,  but  principally  practised  by  the  chiefs.  With  this  loose 
relation  of  the  sexes  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  infanticide 
was  universally  practised,  it  having  been  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  born  in  ancient  days  were  thus  disposed  of 
in  early  infancy,  often  being  buried  alive  within  the  household 
precincts.  Old  age,  also,  received  no  respect;  or  sickness  and 
infirmity,  those  thus  useless  from  affliction  being  abandoned  to 
die,  or  even  murdered,  the  victims  being  stoned  to  death  in 
many  instances. 

In  common  with  all  Polynesia,  the  Hawaiians  were  debased  by 
the  grossest  forms  of  superstition,  especially  the  belief  that  all 
sickness  or  disease  had  its  origin  in  the  interference  of  malignant 
spirits  with  human  affairs,  and  the  necessity,  for  relief,  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Kahunas,  or  sorcerers,  whose  province  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate these  invisible  powers  causing  the  malady.  Prayers  and 
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offerings  were  made  in  the  temples,  and  certain  remedies  were 
used,  and  in  the  case  of  a chief,  human  sacrifices  were  made  and 
chapels  sometimes  erected  to  the  gods  of  medicine.  Steam 
baths,  formed  by  throwing  wet  leaves  on  heated  stones,  were  used 
as  a remedial  agent,  and  cooked  squid  offered  to  the  patient. 
Sorcerers  were  also  invoked,  their  chief  god  being  Uli%  also  in- 
ferior sorcerers,  male  and  female,  including  the  “ shark  god,”  the 
special  devotion  of  fishermen. 

The  Kahuna  practice  was  much  like  that  of  modern  spiritual- 
ism, the  medium  generally  getting  under  the  influence  of  awa 
before  commencing  his  incantations,  and  was  inspired  to  be  shown 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  or  whether  the  patient  had  been  be- 
witched by  a sorcerer.  They  also  claimed  the  ability  to  discover 
stolen  goods  and  detect  theft,  as  do  our  modern  mediums. 

There  was  also  a class  of  true  sorcerers,  anaana  and  kuni , who 
were  feared  and  hated,  and  often  stoned  to  death,  or  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  chiefs.  Their  methods  were  those  of  incanta- 
tions, for  which  something  connected  with  the  victim  was  nec- 
essary, such  as  the  parings  of  nails,  a* lock  of  hair,  or  saliva ; so 
the  chiefs  always  instructed  their  body  servants  to  burn  or  sink 
in  the  sea  all  such  objects. 

Other  classes  of  sorcerers  drew  diagrams  in  the  road,  over 
which  the  victim  would  pass,  and  if  he  stepped  on  the  fatal  spot, 
he  was  sure  to  die;  others  deprived  their  victims  of  articulate 
voice;  and  the  latter  mythology  originated  a poison-god , the  first 
Kamchameha  being  reputed  to  have  had  the  original  image, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him. 

There  were  also  diviners  (kilo-kilo),  or  fortune  tellers,  being 
also  interpreters  of  dreams,  who  entertained  a belief  accepted  by 
our  modern  spiritualists,  of  two  souls,  one  of  which  occasionally 
left  the  body  and  underwent  extraneous  earthly  experiences. 

Besides  these  there  were  astrologers,  whose  studies  were,  in  a 
crude  way,  like  those  of  our  own  epoch;  soothsayers,  who 
prophesied  of  the  weather,  human  events,  wars,  deaths  of  dis- 
tinguished chiefs,  and  arrivals  of  shoals  of  fish;  and  prophets, 
who  lead  solitary  lives,  were  supposed  to  be  inspired,  and  were 
generally  attached  as  counsellors  to  the  courts  of  the  high  chiefs. 

When  a chief  died  the  whole  district  was  considered  polluted,  the 
body  was  enveloped  in  banana  and  taro  leaves,  buried  in  a shal- 
low grave,  and  a fire  kept  burning  over  it  for  ten  days  while 
prayers  were  recited.  The  corpse  was  then  disinterred,  the  flesh 
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removed  from  the  bones,  a bundle  formed  of  them,  tied  up  with 
cinet , covered  with  tapa  and  red  feathers,  and  buried  in  some  se- 
cret place.  The  great  fear  of  the  chiefs  was  that  their  44  bones 
should  be  used  to  form  arrows  with  which  to  shoot  mice,  or  be 
fashioned  into  fish-hooks,”  a remarkable  superstition. 

The  bodies  of  the  priests  and  chiefs  of  inferior  rank  were  laid 
out  straight,  wrapped  in  tapa%  and  so  buried  either  in  the  temple, 
or  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a circle  of  high  poles;  while  the 
common  people  were  44  salted  and  dried/’  put  in  a sort  of  sitting 
posture,  and  wrapped  in  coarse  mats. 

A rite  of  purification  followed,  the  day  after  the  burial,  when 
the  defiled  went  and  bathed  in  a pure  stream  of  water,  and  were 
afterward  sprinkled  with  44  holy  water  ” at  the  doors  of  their  own 
houses  by  the  chief  priests. 

The  mourning  customs  were  violent  wailing,  knocking  out  of 
front  teeth,  shaving  the  hair  in  grotesque  shapes,  tattooing  the 
tongue,  and  burning  semi-circular  spots  on  different  portions  of 
the  body. 

A belief  was  universal  in  a happy  abode  for  the  just,  and  a 
lower  region  divided  into  two  distinct  kingdoms,  of  greater  and 
lesser  happiness. 

A belief  in  ghosts  was  held  by  all,  and  certain  places  were 
notoriously  haunted  by  departed  spirits. 

The  Hawaiians,  in  their  tools,  manufactures,  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture, were  akin  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Polynesia. 

Fishing  was  their  principal  industry,  in  which  they  were  very 
expert;  and  they  employed  in  this  vocation,  nets,  spears,  hooks 
fashioned  out  of  bone,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  whales’ 
teeth.  Their  nets  were  made  of  twine  twisted  from  the  olone 
fibre,  often  of  great  size,  and  large  ropes,  in  which  Ki  leaves 
were  braided,  were  used  to  drive  the  fish  into  the  large  nets,  by 
spreading  them  in  circles. 

Fish  poison  (a  poisonous  plant,  the  Tephrosia  piscataria)  was 
also  used,  as  cocculus  indicus  is  in  the  present  day. 

Fish  were  largely  bred  in  artificial  fish-ponds,  as  in  the  days  of 
imperial  Rome,  a practice  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Their  agriculture  consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  taro  in  over- 
flowed ditches,  and,  in  later  days,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar- 
cane, bananas,  gourds,  the  paper  mulberry,  and  the  awa  (Piner 
methysticum),  a Polynesian  narcotic.  Their  tools  were  fash- 
ioned of  lava,  stone,  sharks’  teeth,  and  bamboo,  and  their  princi- 
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pal  agricultural  impliment  was  the  0-0,  a simple  stick  of  hard 
wood,  pointed  or  flattened  at  the  extremity. 

These  tools,  however,  sufficed  for  their  simple  purposes,  and 
with  them  they  did  good  work  in  the  field,  and  fashioned  ad- 
mirable canoes,  which  were  hollowed  out  of  single  trees,  to 
which  decks  were  sewn  at  stem  and  stern. 

The  Hawaiian  houses  were  most  laboriously  built,  and  com- 
prised a steep-roofed  framework,  thatched  with  ferns  and  pili- 
grass,  and  were  often  of  great  size. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  calabashes,  fashioned  neatly  ot 
wood,  Koe  and  Koa , highly  polished,  fish-baskets,  gourds  for 
water,  hula  drums,  and  various  wooden  dishes.  Their  common 
mats  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pandannusy  the  44  screw  and 
pine,”  and  for  sleeping  purposes  spread  on  a platform  two  feet 
above  the  floor.  On  these  were  spread  rushes  and  sleeping  mats 
of  finer  quality.  Lights  were  obtained  from  nuts  of  the  Kukui 
tree  (areca  moluccana),  which  were  barked  and  shelled,  and  the 
kernels  strung  on  split  bamboo,  or  the  mid-rib  of  a cocoanut 
leaf,  forming  a fair  substitute  for  a candle,  each  nut  burning  five 
minutes.  Fish-oil  was  also  used  in  stone  lamps.  Fire  was  pro- 
duced by  friction  of  hard  against  soft  wood. 

For  clothing  they  used  a cloth  termed  kapa , or  tapa , made  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which  tree  was  extensively  culti- 
vated, an  industry  entirely  carried  on  by  the  women,  and  consisted 
in  beating  out  the  inner  bark  with  grooved  hammers.  Pieces 
could  be  joined  by  beating  the  edges  together,  and  it  was  orna- 
mented with  colored  patterns  imprinted  by  wooden  stamps. 
Some  of  it  was  very  fine,  and  was  used  for  clothing,  hangings,  and 
floor  coverings.  For  women,  the  tapa  was  fashioned  into  a paiuf 
or  long  wrapper,  while  the  men  formed  with  it  a malo , or  girdle, 
and  both  sexes  wore  it  as  a mantle,  as  well  as  a sleeping  garment. 

The  Hawaiians  were  excessively  fond  of  ornaments  such  as 
shell  bracelets,  and  necklaces  of  shells,  while  leis  of  feathers,  and 
yellow  or  fragrant  flowers  are  to  this  day  a favorite  native 
decoration. 

The  men  equally  indulge  in  these  decorations,  and  all  chiefs 
wore  bracelets  of  wicker-work,  into  which  yellow  and  scarlet 
feathers  were  interwoven,  while  royalty  was  robed  in  cloaks  made 
of  Manto  feathers,  attached  to  an  olona  netting,  the  Mamo  being 
a somewhat  rare  bird  which  has  only  a little  tuft  of  these  feathers 
of  a bright  yellow  color  under  each  wing. 
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Kahilis,  tall  staffs  covered  with  feathers,  were  the  Hawaiian 
insignia  of  state,  and  are  still  in  use  in  all  court  ceremonies. 

Tattooing  was  not  common  amongst  the  Hawaiians,  being  sel- 
dom used,  save  as  a token  of  mourning,  especially  by  the  women, 
while  it  was  common  throughout  the  rest  of  Polynesia;  but  it 
was  a general  custom  for  women  to  wear  the  hair  short  in  front 
and  sides  of  the  head,  trimmed  up  on  the  forehead  and  temples^ 
being  stiffened  with  a wash  of  lime  or  clay. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Hawaiians  to  steam  their  food  in  an 
under-ground  oven  with  heated  stones,  and  their poi  was  prepared 
by  steaming,  pounding,  and  fermenting  the  root  of  the  tarum  es- 
cnlentum , which  took  the  place  of  bread,  and  with  fruits,  pork, 
fish,  and  poultry,  formed  their  principal  food. 

Salt  was  obtained  from  the  sea  water,  and  they  were  the  only 
Polynesian  race  which  used  it  in  seasoning  their  food  and  in 
preserving  fish  and  pork. 

The  only  intoxicant  they  made  use  of  was  the  ava , or  kava , a 
fermented  infusion  of  the  juice  of  the  Piper  methysticum,  exten- 
sively used*  even  in  the  present  day  throughout  Polynesia.  It  is 
a narcotic  and  was  chiefly  used  by  chiefs  and  priests. 

Barter  was  the  only  mode  of  domestic  commerce,  as  there  was 
no  circulating  medium;  but  there  was  a large  interchange  between 
certain  districts  famous  for  superior  workmanship  in  the  manu- 
facture of  canoes,  mats,  axes,  etc. 

They  were  very  fond  of  games,  of  which  they  had  an  infinite 
variety,  and  were  expert  boxers.  A bowling  game,  in  which 
stone  discs  were  used,  and  the  Pahee , in  which  blunted  darts  of 
hard  wood  were  employed,  were  very  popular. 

Holua  was  another  popular  sport,  which  was  simply  sliding  down 
hill  on  a long,  narrow  sledge;  but  surf  swimming  exceeded  every 
form  of  recreation  in  general  popularity.  In  this  they  used  a 
light  board,  would  go  far  out  to  sea,  diving  under  the  breakers, 
and  returning  on  the  rollers  with  the  speed  of  racehorses. 

There  were  many  other  games  common  amongst  the  ancient 
Hawaiians,  including  a complicated  form  of  checkers;  the  children 
amused  themselves  with  a sort  of  14  cat’s  cradle,”  spinning  tops, 
and  walking  on  stilts;  and  the  older  ones  enjoyed  cock-fighting; 
while  the  chiefs  amused  themselves  with  shooting  mice,  using 
diminutive  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  made  often  of  chief’s  bones. 

Music  was  represented  by  drums  made  of  hollow  trunks  of 
trees,  and  cocoanut  shells,  covered  with  shark  skins,  or  gourds, 
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one  super-imposed  on  the  other.  A primitive  guitar  of  two  or 
three  strings,  and  a sort  of  flute,  a gourd  pierced  with  holes,  were 
also  common. 

The  drum  of  gourds  was  used  to  accompany  the  national 
dance— the  hula-hula , which  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own 
times, — though  other  accompaniments  were  used,  such  as  the 
larger  drum,  and  the  striking  of  sticks  in  unison. 

The  hula-hula  was,  and  is,  a dramatic  dance  like  that  of  the 
geishas  of  Japan,  or  the  Nautch  girls  of  India,  and  tells  a story  in 
a most  impressive  manner;  but  it  is  made,  by  means  of  gesture 
and  song,  a most  lascivious  and  indecent  exhibition  in  modern 
times,  though  originally  it  was  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  in  praise 
of  heroism  in  its  higher  form. 

The  dancers  were  dressed  in  a barbaric  manner,  with  wreaths 
on  their  heads,  feather  anklets,  hogs’  teeth  bracelets,  and  leis  up- 
on their  necks,  composed  of  brilliant  or  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
These  dancers  were  devotees  of  the  foul  god,  Laka , which  ac- 
counts for  the  present  degenerate  form  of  the  hula  dance. 

The  Hawaiians  were  always  passionately  addicted  to  poetry. 
Their  poems  were  without  rhyme  or  metre,  but  were  divided  into 
stanzas,  and  often  had  a refrain  or  chorus,  with  great  attention 
to  accent  and  cadence,  and  expressed  in  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage the  stories  of  the  gods  and  the  heroic  past  of  the  race. 

These  songs  are  known  as  M&l£s,  and  are  religious,  prophetic, 
heroic,  laudatory,  amatory,  and  more  often  dirge-like,  being  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead. 

This,  in  brief,  represents  ancient  Hawaii  with  the  probable 
origin  of  its  people,  its  forms  of  religion,  habits,  dress,  customs, 
ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
re-discovery  of  these  islands  in  1778,  by  Captain  Cook,  from  which 
is  dated  the  modern  history  of  the  group. 

The  history  of  ancient  or  pre-historic  Hawaii  is  concluded 
with  this  discovery,  covering  a period  of  five  hundred  years,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  landing  of  Juan  Gaetano  in  1555,  though 
possibly  the  group  had  been  visited  by  a Spanish  vessel  as  early 
as  1542,  while  in  1743  the  tradition  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
English  ship,  the  “ Centurion,”  under  Lord  Ansen,  touched  at  the 
island,  a chart  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Spanish  chart  of  Gae- 
tano being  still  in  existence  in  the  English  admiralty  archives. 

The  history  of  this  long  period  is  legendary  and  somewhat 
chaotic,  but  demonstrates  all  that  is  here  set  down,  and  was  a 
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period  of  incessant  wars  and#general  turmoil  throughout  the  isl- 
ands of  the  group,  during  which,  however,  a peculiar  sort  of 
civilization  and  more  or  less  advanced  civil  polity  were  developed. 

Kings  and  chiefs  were  the  representative  rulers  in  each  island, 
and  the  system  of  government  was  distinctly  feudal,  including  as 
its  most  marked  features  enforced  labor,  hana  poalina , and  the 
tabu , hitherto  described,  which  condition  of  affairs  continued 
practically  up  to  the  advent  of  Kamehameha  the  Great*. 


ST.  DOMINIC. 
Sister  M.  Dominic,  0.  P. 


ASTOR,  LENOX  AND 

TILDEN  foundation, 


’ E took  the  Beads,  our  Lady's  Knight: 
He  preached  the  glory  of  her  name; 
And  lilies  bloomed,  and  stars  of  fame 
Shed  on  our  earth  undying  light. 

And  now  about  our  Lady's  throne 
A guard  of  honor  stands — 

White-robed  loyal  bands 
That  e'er  drew  lance  for  her  alone. 


A THOUGHT. 


Sister  M.  Dominic,  O.  P. 


ently  in  a summer  breeze, 
A-swaying  to  and  fro, 
There  blooms  a crimson  rose 
With  sister  white  as  snow. 

Thus  through  consecration, 

True  love  and  purity 
Spring  up  in  hearts,  and  bear 
The  fruits  of  sanctity. 

Dominican  Convent \ 

New  Orleans , La. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

§h,  Lady  Year  has  children  twelvel 
Her  daughter  staid  and  mild 
Am  I,  who  bring  the  glad  birth  day 
Of  Mary,  spotless  child! 

The  feast  day  of  her  Holy  Name; 

And  two  feasts  dear  to  all: 

When  Mother  of  Mercy  we  name  her, 
And  when  we  softly  call 

Mother  of  Sorrows,  her  dear  name 
Once  more  repeating  low. 

The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross 
I bring;  and  ere  I go, 

St.  Michael’s  feast  I leave  with  you, — 
Prince  of  the  angel  band 
Who  hover  o'er  us  here  on  earth, 

And  yet  in  God’s  sight  stand. 

And  while  my  visit  sweet  doth  last 
I’ll  ask  you  all  to  pay 
Some  loving  tribute  to  God’s  saints 
I bring  each  passing  day. 
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AUNT  POLLY'S  CHAT  WITH  HER  CHILDREN. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MAHOMETANISM. 


y Dear  Children: — You  have  no  doubt  heard  a 
good  number  of  people  speaking,  within  the 
last  few  months,  of  the  fear  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  once  more  will  cause  a general  rising  of 
the  Mahometans,  and  that  perhaps  there  will 
be  once  again  a fight  between  people  of  that 
religion  and  Christians,  and  ma‘ny  are  recall- 
ing the  days  of  the  wonderful  victory  of  “ Le- 
panto,"  when  our  Lady  so  victoriously  helped  Christian  nations 
to  conquer  the  Turks,  and  thus  saved  Europe  from  an  invasion 
of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Now,  who  was  Mahomet,  the 
founder  of  this  said  religion? 

In  the  city  of  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  570  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  a little  boy  was  born  to  a poor  couple,  and  his  name  was 
Mahomet.  He  grew  up  just  like  other  poor  boys  of  his  nation, 
and  when  he  was  a man  he  became,  like  many  boys  of  his  class,  a 
simple  camel  driver,  and  remained  in  that  useful  occupation 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Then  getting  lazy  and  tired 
of  honest  work,  and  the  devil  getting  into  him,  as  he  often  does 
into  lazy  people,  he  pretended  to  have  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
He  then  withdrew  into  the  desert,  and  was  said  to  be  engaged  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  He  also  lived  in  a cave;  and  people 
began  to  notice  him,  and  think  him  a wonderful  being. 

When  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  set  himself  up  as  a prophet, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him  to  convert  the 
world  to  a new  religion.  People,  of  course,  would  not  at  once  be- 
lieve this.  “What!”  they  said,  “ this  camel  driver;  how  can  he  bea 
great  man!  He  is  no  better  than  all  the  other  camel  drivers  round 
him."  But  he  said  he  had  hada  wonderful  experience.  And  what 
do  you  think  this  was?  That  he  had  ridden  up  to  Heaven  on  an 
ass,  in  company  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  Of  course,  now  the  peo- 
ple got  angry  with  him, and  wanted  to  kill  him, so  he  had  to  flee  for 
his  life  to  Medina,  another  city  of  Arabia.  There  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  he  made  a large  number  of  converts  to  his 
religion. 

And  he  told  his  followers  that  if  they  in  turn  could  not  gather 
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people  into  the  Mahometan  fold  peaceably,  they  were  to  do  it 
by  the  power  of  the  sword. 

This  style  of  conduct  made  war  between  the  rest  of  the  Arabi- 
ans and  themselves,  and  Mahomet,  with  the  help  of  these  follow- 
ers of  his,  who  besides  being  religious  men  were  doughty  warri- 
ors, made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  After  that  he  also 
conquered  the  land  of  Syria. 

Now,  Mahomet  was  only  a pretended  prophet.  But  he  was  a 
real  king,  and  a man  of  a most  tremendous  temper! 

He  is  said  to  have  had  a vein  between  his  eyebrows  which 
used  to  swell  and  turn  black  when  he  was  in  a rage.  This  gave 
him  a frightful  look,  and  his  poor,  silly  devotees  used  to  shake 
and  tremble  whenever  they  saw  their  prophet  with  this  black  vein 
between  his  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  power,  however,  death  found  him,  and  at 
sixty-three  years  of  age  the  great  Mahomet  died.  Mahometanism, 
as  it  was  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  which  had  begun  so 
extraordinarily  and  was  helped  by  the  devil,  did  not  end  with  his 
death. 

His  followers  took  the  name  of  Saracens,  and  after  their  leader’s 
demise  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many 
other  countries  besides.  They  made  the  town  of  Bagdad  the 
capital  of  their  empire.  This  city  was  situated  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Peace  could  not  long  remain  among  the  followers  of  such  a 
prophet.  And  his  son-in-law,  Ali,  and  his  widow,  Ayesha,  raised 
armies  against  each  other,  for  of  course  each  wanted  to  reign  alone. 
As  for  the  lady  Ayesha,  as  she  was  called,  she  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  the  prophet,  so  that  she  herself  might 
have  the  power.  There  was  a terrible  battle  fought  between  these 
rivals.  The  lady  Ayesha  was  seated  in  a cage  on  the  back  of  a 
camel. 

The  animals  rein  was  held  by  one  of  her  soldiers. 

I dare  say  this  man  was  very  proud  to  have  such  an  honor,  but' 
he  soon  was  killed,  and  sixty-nine  besides  himself,  as  one  after 
the  other  held  the  reins  of  Ayesha’s  camel! 

You  see,  it  was  a post  of  honor!  but  it  was  a post  of  fearful 
danger,  also. 

After  one  side  and  another  gaining  advantage,  from  time  to 
time,  victory  declared  at  last  for  Ali  the  son-in-law;  and  the  morti- 
fied widow  ran  away  with  the  remainder  of  her  troops,  a very  un- 
happy woman,  and  Ali  confirmed  his  power  over  all  the  disciples 
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of  Mahomet,  and  over  the  countries  which  their  arms  had  won. 

The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established. 

The  kings  were  now  called  caliphs.  And  they  reigned  at 
Bagdad  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  kings  was  called  Ma- 
homet Gazi.  He  was  a most  energetic  conquerer,  and  added  a 
part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  called  Mostasem.  He  was  so  con- 
ceited that  he  considered  his  subjects  unworthy  to  behold  his 
face.  Therefore  he  never  appeared  without  a veil  of  golden  tis- 
sue over  his  homely  black  features.  Whenever  he  rode  out,  thou- 
sands tried  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  golden  veil. 

The  great  poet  of  Ireland,  Thomas  Moore,  whose  verses  I have 
quoted  to  you  before  in  my  “ chats,”  wrote  a most  exquisite  poem, 
called  44  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassen,”  the  idea  being  founded 
on  this  very  historical  fact.  But  our  conceited  caliph  soon  met 
his  deserts.  Hielikai,  chief  of  a land  called  Tartary,  situated  north 
of  China,  came  with  his  warriors  against  our  would-be  beautiful 
king,  and  gained  a victory  over  him,  and  took  his  city  of  Bagdad. 

He  got  hold  of  the  silly,  conceited  monarch,  Mostasem,  tore  off 
his  fine  golden  veil,  and  put  him  alive  into  a leathern  bag.  This 
bag,  with  the  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses  through  the  same 
streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  such  pomp,  and  his  poor 
body  was  bruised  to  death  on  the  pavement.  With  him  ended  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era. 
But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
religion  of  our  camel  driver.  It  continued  to  flourish,  and  finally 
extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  And 
to  this  day  this  fearful  delusion,  miscalled  religion,  is  dominant 
over  the  third  part  of  the  world!  And  nothing  would  please  the 
present  Sultan  of  Turkey  better  than  if  he  were  only  powerful 
enough  to  lead  his  hordes  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  force 
us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  embrace  his  abhorred  religion  f 
God  will  take  care  of  His  own  people,  and  He  has  shown  this 
time  and  again. 

The  occasion  of  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  caused 
a new  title  to  be  given  to  our  Lady  in  her  litany — “ Help  of 
Christians,” — was  not  the  last  time  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
threatened  by  the  Mahometan  power,  but,  please  God,  we  shall 
yet  see  the  day  when  the  “ unspeakable  Turk  ” will  be  driven 
out  of  Constantinople,  and  that  beautiful  city  be  once  more  a 
bulwark  for  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  glorious  Mother  against 
the  hordes  of  Asia,  that  have  so  often  threatened  the  peace  of 
H is  Church. 
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THE  VAGRANT  EEL. 

Lines  suggested  by  seeing  an  eel  of  thirty  inches,  drawn  from  a 
conduit  leading  to  a kitchen  boiler,  March  24,  1807. 


■“Oh,  good  goody,”  said  Johnnie  Eel, 
An  inmate  of  the  lake  ; 

41  Come,  Bobbie  Fish,  see  this  new 
stream  ! 

Won’t  I a sailing  take  ! ” 

41  Pray  don’t,”  said  Bob;  “ my  mother 
says 

These  streams  are  awful  snares  : 
She  would  not  let  me  pass  by  one 
Till  I got  up  in  years.” 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  Bob  ; old  women’s 
tales 

Can  never  frighten  me  ; 

Don’t  men  call  this  ‘ Progressive  Age,* 
Which  means  the  world  to  see  ? 

“ No  fellow  now  is  going  to  stay 
In  one  same  musty  place, 

And  nothing  know,”  continued  John, 

“ Beyond  his  fishy  race.” 

Just  then  a graceful  silver  fish, 

Miss  Angelina  Trout, 

Came  flouncing  by,  and  cried  to  John  : 
44  Oh,  do  from  there  come  out!  ” 

“ You  shut  up,  Kit!  ” cried  saucy  John, 
“ And  cease  your  whiney  prate  ; 

You  can’t  expect  us  boys  to  stay 
By  you  old  maids  in  state.” 

Then  Uncle  Pike  came  fluttering  by  ; 

“ Yosh,  yosh,  1 say,  beware— 

I tell  you,  John,**  said  the  old  man, 

“ No  one  comes  out  from  there.” 

But  Johnnie  was  a headstrong  eel, 

And  always  had  his  way  ; 

He  would  not  counsel  with  the  old, 
And  scoffed  at  what  they’d  say. 

He  flounced  up  high,  and  made  a 
splash 

(Bad  manners  that,  you  know), 

It  showed  he  had  not  that  respect 
Taught  us  so  long  ago. 

He  whistled  loud,  and  said  : 44  Good-by, 
Good-by  to  ail  of  ye  ; . 

I’m  off  to  town  this  happy  day. 

Old  Bamum’s  show  to  see.” 


Poor  John  sailed  out  in  merry  glee, 
And  soon  was  out  of  sight ; 

And  sooner  still  he  found  ’twas 
dark. 

44  Good  lack,”  said  he,  44  it’s  night!  ” 

But  on  he  sailed,  still  gayly  yet, 

With  flow  of  water  strong  ; 

41  I’m  going  mighty  fast,”  thought 
John, 

44  The  stream  is  awful  long.” 

There  was  a balk,  and  then  a thump  ! 

Poor  Tohn  had  passed  a bend. 

44  Good  laws,  ” he  said  ; “why,  that’s  a 
rush  ! 

I wonder  how  I’ll  end! 

44  Tis  awful  dark  and  dreary  here  ; — 
No  stars,  no  moon,  no  sky  : 
l wish  1 could  go  back  again.” 

And  John  began  to  cry. 

Another  bend  ! another  rush ! 

No  mercy  has  the  flow  ; 

It  dashes  on  most  rapidly, 

And  keeps  John  on  the  go. 

At  last  he  hears  the  people  talk  ; 

44  That’s  music  sweet,’1  said  he  ; 

44 1 must  be  coming  to  an  end  ! 

Oh,  how  I’d  like  to  see  ! ” 

Another  dash— the  worst  of  all — 

Did  lift  poor  John  on  high. 

Alas  ! for  him,  it  was  the  bend 
Next  to  the  boiler  nigh. 

The  water's  power  now  did  cease, 

For  John  was  wedged  in  tight ; 

He  could  not  breathe  ; he  must  have 
chok'd, 

Or  died  from  scare  and  fright. 

Now,  little  eels  and  fishes  all, 

From  this  your  warning  take  : 

Don’t  gad  about;  remain  at  home, 

And  keep  within  your  lake. 

Our  little  boys  and  girls  can  learn 
From  Johnnie  Eel  to-day, 

That  nothing  good  will  come  to  those 
Who  old  folks  won't  obey. 
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the  writers-  of  whom  you  have  been  told,  dear 
children,  have  been  men,  great  men.  This 
\f >}!  month  you  are  going  to  have  the  sketch  of  the  life 
a woman’  anc*  one  w^°  ^as  almost  entirely 

^or  y°unS  people ; and  of  their  kind,  her  books  are 
most  interesting  and  charming. 

The  name  of  this  writer  is  Louisa  Mary  Alcott, 
r A t 7 who  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832. 

For  a time  she  was  taught  by  Henry  David  Thor- 
eau,  a man  of  whom  you  will  hear,  and  read,  and 
judge  for  yourselves  in  the  years  to  come;  but  just 
now,  what  concerns  us  most  about  him,  is  that  he  taught  our  au- 
thor, though  most  of  her  instruction  was  received  from  her 
father. 


m 


In  time,  Miss  Alcott  became  a school-teacher,  and  while  one, 
she  began  writing  for  papers  and  magazines. 

When,  however,  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  she 
put  aside  every  other  duty  and  pleasure,  and  went  to  nurse  the 
poor  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  No  doubt  they  had  in  her  a 
kind  and  gentle  nurse,  for,  judging  by  her  writings,  she  was  most 
womanly,  a very  beautiful  attribute  for  a woman  to  have. 

After  the  war,  or  near  its  close,  Miss  Alcott  went  to  Europe, 
where  she  travelled  a year,  and  it  was  on  her  return  that  she 
wrote  “ Little  Women,”  her  first  book.  Those  girls  and  boys 
who  have  not  read  this  delightful  story  have  a big  treat  in  store, 
and  those  who  have  read  it,  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  nothing  we 
can  say  can  add  to  their  pleasure.  It  is  the  story  of  four  girls — 
Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy,— four  dear,  lovable  girls,  who  have  their 
faults  just  like  other  girls,  yet,  who  one  cannot  help  loving  in 
spite  of  them.  Jo,  who  is  not  beautiful  like  Meg,  nor  amiable  like 
Beth,  nor  dignified  like  Amy,  is,  we  believe,  our  favorite.  Dear 
Jo!  with  her  awkward  ways,  and  great,  big,  enthusiastic,  loving 
heart,  will  never  be  quite  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  once  be- 
come acquainted  with  her,  even  when  you  yourselves  get  to  be 
44  big  women.” 

After  44  Little  Women  ” Miss  Alcott  wrote  a number  of  other 
books.  To  show  that  the  boys  were  not  forgotten,  for  she  dearly 
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loved  boys,  she  wrote  “ Little  Men.”  The  list  of  her  books  is, 
however,  too  long  to  give,  but  we  will  mention  some  of  them  for 
you.  Well,  there  is  “An  Old  Fashioned  Girl/’  “Jo's  Boys,  and 
How  They  Turned  Out,"  “ Eight  Cousins,"  “ Rose  in  Bloom," 
(which  is  a sequel  to  “ Eight  Cousins  "),  “ Jack  and  Jill,"  “ Spin- 
ning Wheel  Stories,"  “A  Garland  for  Girls,"  and  a great  many 
more. 

Now,  there  is  a difference  between  the  books  written  by  Miss  Al- 
cott,  and  those  by  the  other  writers  to  whom  you  have  been  in- 
troduced in  these  little  papers,  a difference  that  you  will  find  out 
for  yourselves  when  you  read  and  think  more.  The  works  of 
Longfellow,  Irving,  and  Hawthorne  are  classed  among  the  books 
of  great  authors.  Miss  Alcott’s  books  are  not  of  this  class;  they 
are  only  sweet,  and  attractive,  and  good. 

Young  people  need  just  such  books  as  she  writes,  not  for  con- 
stant reading,  but  for  a change.  When  you  need  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  higher,  greater  authors,  it  is  well  to  know  to  whom 
you  may  safely  turn. 

As  a writer,  Miss  Alcott  is  much  beloved;  87,000  copies  of  her 
“ Little  Women  " were  sold  within  the  first  five  years  of  its  pub- 
lication. Isn’t  that  a large  number? 

She  died  when  almost  sixty  years  old,  leaving  a goodly  list  of 
books,  which  have  given  thousands  of  young  people  some  very 
happy  hours. 


A LAZY  BOY’S  WISH. 
Toby  Twinkle. 


I wish  there  wasn’t  any  school 
To  keep  me  in  all  day  ; 

I think  that  school  should  only  be 
A place  for  boys  to  play. 

I wish  there  was  no  ’rithmetic 
To  work  out  on  my  slate  ; 

That,  when  you  wanted  to,  you  could 
Come  in  the  classroom  late. 

I wish  there  was  no  spelling  book 
To  mix  the  fellows  up  ; 

The  letter  C is  not  the  thing 
To  use  in  spelling  kup. 


I wish  there  was  no  grammar 
To  make  us  parse  a clause. 

I wish  there  was  no  hist’ry 
To  worry  us  with  wars. 

I wish  there  was  no  jography, 
For,  truly,  it’s  not  worth 

Such  an  awful  lot  of  trouble 
To  learn  about  the  earth. 

But  when  I come  to  think  of  it, 
I might  grow  up  a fool 

If  it  wasn’t  for  the  studying 
I have  to  do  at  school. 
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(CHjETURA  pelasgica.) 


A8T0R,  LENOX 
TILDEN  FOUND*: 


ost  of  us,  I think,  are  in  some  degree, 
at  least,  familiar  with  the  little,  sombre 
bow  and  arrow-like  forms  that  go  dart- 
ing here  and  there  athwart  the  summer 
sky,  twittering  loudly  and  merrily  as 
they  wing  through  space  their  endless, 
tireless  flight, — the  same  that  make 
their  nests  in  our  chimneys.  We  call 
them  44  swallows,”  44  chimney  swallows,” 
though  they  are  not  even  remotely  related  to  those  lovely  ethe- 
real creatures.  In  their  flight  (though  it  is  by  no  means  so 
graceful  as  that  of  the  swallows),  their  food  and  their  manner 
of  obtaining  it,  together  with  their  song,  if  so  we  may  term  it, 
they  indeed  resemble  swallows;  but  in  the  essentials  for  kinship 
they  differ  widely.  If  we  are  to  cast  about  for  relatives  for 
them,  we  must  go  to  the  whip-poor-wills  and  humming  birds, 
odd  as  this  may  seem  to  some;  for  though  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  family  as  do  these  latter,  they  come  under  the  same 
order. 

The  Chimney  Swift — that  is  his  true  name — belongs  to  a fam- 
ily called  Micropodidce , a word  which  indicates  their  little  pedal 
extremities;  for  like  Chinese  ladies,  they  have  very  small  feet. 
Perhaps  it  will  interest  some  young  readers  who  are  studying  the 
classical  languages,  to  learn  the  swifts’  full  technical  title:  Chce~ 
turn  pelasgica . The  first  word  comes  from  two  Greek  nouns, 
Xatri}  and  oupa , and  means  44  bristle-tail.”  Pelasgica  comes  from 
IhAaayoi,  a nomadic  people,  and  may  be  translated  44  wandering  ” 
or  44  migratory.” 

How  many  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  a swift  close  by? 
We  see  them,  especially  about  sunset,  floating  high  up  in  air,  cir- 
cling around  spire  and  chimney,  but  never  near  the  ground.  ( Such 
is  my  observation  in  my  own  particular  locality.)  Some  years 
ago,  on  the  contrary,  in  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  the  birds  used  to 
fly  near  the  earth — the  insects  descending  at  such  times — in  pur- 
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suit  of  their  prey.  Up  and  down  the  streets  they  would  go  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought.  On  these  occasions,  boys  armed  with 
bats  and  sticks,  would  station  themselves  in  the  thoroughfares, 
dealing  death  to  the  birds.  In  this  way  many  of  them  met  their 
fate.  They  are  wiser  now.  Experience  has  taught  them.  I never 
see  them  more  thus  in  the  streets.  This,  however,  may  be  a lo- 
cal custom,  or  may  be  peculiar  to  towns. 

These  44  little  sooty  bats,”  as  someone  has  called  them,  are 
about  five  and  a half  inches  in  length.  Above  they  are  a dark, 
blackish  gray,  with  throat  lighter  and  wings  darker.  The  eyes 
are  encircled  by  a ring  of  black  cuticle;  the  wings  are  long,  but 
the  tail  is  short  and  square,  the  tail  feathers  ending  with  sharp- 
pointed  spines. 

44  Its  note,”  says  Mr.  Grant,  “is  a swallow-like  twitter,  and  it  is 
equally  voluble,  whether  upon  the  wing  or  in  its  nest.”  Listen 
some  day  to  the  joyous,  gladsome  notes,  as  the  birds  go  chasing 
through  the  air.  It  is  Mr.  Burroughs,  I think,  who  gives  their 
song,  as  nearly  as  I can  remember  it,  thus:  44  Chip-chip-cherioL 
All  the  men  in  Dario  can’t  catch  chip-chip-cherio.”  I have 
found  this  an  admirable  imitation  of  their  song. 

The  swift’s  nest  is  constructed  of  dried  twigs,  which  the  birds 
secure,  as  they  do  their  food,  whilst  on  the  wing.  These,  says 
Wilson,  are  fastened  together  “ with  a strong  adhesive  glue  or 
gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hind  head,  and  mixes  with  the  saliva.”  With  this  the  twigs  are 
stuck  together,  and  to  the  inside  of  a chimney  or  hollow  tree. 

The  nest  is  shaped  like  a half-saucer  or  shallow  basket-cover, 
and  is  placed  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  the  top,  and  on  the  east 
side.  This  is,  doubtless,  to  protect  it  from  storms.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  precaution,  sometimes,  during  protracted  rains, 
the  gluey  substance  becomes  softened,  and  down  come  the  babies, 
cradle  and  all.  If  the  youngsters,  in  this  event,  are  old  enough, 
they  climb  up  the  chimney,  ’tis  said,  by  means  of  their  claws  and 
spine-pointed  tails.  I remember  once  to  have  been  a witness  to 
a catastrophe  of  this  kind,  or  rather  to  have  seen  its  result. 

Not  only  do  they  climb  up  perpendicular  walls  in  an  emergen- 
cy (I  should  say,  rather,  demergency)  of  this  sort,  but  as  Wilson 
says,  “ it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  leave  the  nest  long  before 
they  are  able  to  fly,  and  to  fix  themselves  on  the  wall,  where- 
of they  are  fed  until  able  to  hunt  for  themselves.”  It  is  said  on  the 
authority  of  Audobon,  that  swifts  go  forth  by  night  in  quest  food. 
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This  celebrated  naturalist  says  that  he  has  more  than  once  on 
clear,  tranquil  nights,  heard  the  noise  of  the  parent  birds'  wings, 
and  the  cries  of  the  young  ones. 

The  eggs  of  the  swift  are  £ure  white,  and  from  four  to  six  in 
number.  Two  broods  are  reared  in  a season.  Its  flight  is  41  a 
succession  of  short  beats,  except  in  the  season  when  the  happy 
couple  are  anticipating  their  loves:  then  you  may  see  them 
swimming,  as  it  were,  with  motionless  wings,  gliding  through  the 
air,  and  warbling  low  and  somewhat  shrilly,  the  female  receiving 
the  caresses  of  the  male."  Someone,  in  an  admirable  simile,  has 
likened  the  swift,  when  flying,  to  a bow  and  arrow.  They  ap- 
pear at  times  to  fly  with  one  wing  pointed  upward  and  the  other 
down.  But  this  and  the  alternate  movement  of  the  wings,  which 
we  seem  to  see,  may  be  only  optical  illusions.  The  volitorial 
powers  of  swifts  are  truly  wonderful.  They  take  not  only  their 
food  and  the  twigs  for  their  nests,  but  even  feed  their  young 
whilst  in  flight.  They  are  surpassed  only  by  the  humming-bird 
in  their  flying  abilities.  In  fact,  our  swift  is  never  seen  to  rest, 
except  in  chimneys,  where  he  clings  to  the  wall,  woodpecker 
fashion,  that  is,  by  means  of  his  tiny  claws  and  sharp  tail  feath- 
ers. 

Altogether  there  are  about  seventy-five  known  species.  One- 
half  of  this  number  are  American,  though  four  only  are  found 
in  North  America.  Their  natural  resorts  are  caves  and  hollow 
trees,  but  with  the  march  of  progress  the  swifts  have  kept  pace 
(why  should  they  not  to  be  true  to  their  name?),  so  that  now 
they  make  use  almost  exclusively,  except  in  primitive  dis- 
tricts, of  abodes  of  man's  construction.  44  The  choice  they  have 
made,"  says  Audobon,  “certainly  bespeaks  something  more  than 
instinct,  and  does  honor  to  their  discernment." 

The  last-named  author  recounts  having  numbered  fifty  nests, 
and  more,  in  the  hollow  trunk  and  branches  of  a tree  that  had 
been  felled.  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey,  a charming  writer,  gives  us  a 
dialogue  between  the  radical  and  the  conservative  swifts: 

44  4 Hollow  trees  were  good  enough  for  our  fathers;  who  are  we 
that  we  should  assume  to  know  more  than  all  the  generations 
before  us?  To  change  is  not  of  necessity  to  make  progress. 
Let  those  who  will  take  up  with  smoky  chimneys;  for  our  part 
we  prefer  the  old  way.'  " 

“Thus  for  the  conservatives;  but  now  comes  the  party  of 
modern  ideas. 
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“ ‘ All  that  is  very  well/  say  they.  * Our  ancestors  were  worthy 
folk  enough;  they  did  the  best  they  could  in  their  time.  But  the 
world  moves,  and  wise  birds  will  move  with  it.  Why  should  we 
make  a fetish  out  of  some  dead  forefather’s  example?  We  are 
alive  now.  . . . What  are  chimneys  for,  pray?  And  as  for  soot 
and  smoke,  we  were  made  to  live  in  them.  Otherwise,  let  some 
of  our  opponents  be  kind  enough  to  explain  why  we  were  created 
with  black  feathers.’  ” 

Sometimes  a great  number  of  them — the  radicals,  of  course — 
take  possession  of  a disused  chimney,  where  they  dwell,  we  may 
suppose,  in  peace  and  harmony.  Before  me,  as  I write,  looms  up 
a tall  chimney,  left  standing  after  fire  had  done  its  worst  to  the 
theatre  of  which  it  was  part.  Once  at  the  beginning  of  a storm 
I saw  great  swarms,  hundreds,  perhaps,  of  swifts  sailing  around 
the  gaunt  structure.  Ruskin  says  we  have  no  ruins  in  America. 
He  ought  to  see  this.  As  I watched  them,  a number  of  them 
seemed  to  precipitate  themselves  into  its  yawning  mouth,  without 
in  the  least  (apparently)  diminishing  the  multitude  that  circled 
around  it.  At  eventide,  too,  I have  seen  them,  numbers  of  them 
circling  around  the  chimney. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  method  the  birds 
make  choice  of  their  rendezvous;  how  they  learn  which  chimneys 
are  in  use,  and  which  are  not.  Not  far  from  where  I write  stands 
a small  house  with  two  chimneys.  The  back  one  is  used  in  sum- 
mer, the  front  one  is  not.  Into  the  latter  the  other  day  I saw  a 
swift  dive.  Likely  it  has  a nest  there,  and  a family  as  well. 
Now,  how  did  the  birds  come  to  know  that  that  was  a suitable 
place  for  taking  up  their  quarters,  whereas  the  rear  chimney  was 
not?  Was  it  by  trial,  experience? 

Our  swift  (chaetura  pelasgica)  is  found  from  Florida  to  Labra- 
dor, and  westward  to  the  Great  Plains.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
range,  and  passes  the  winter  in  Central  America.  So  say  we, 
some  of  us,  at  least.  The  question  of  hibernation  or  migration  is 
an  open  one.  Dr.  Coues  says  that  these  birds  “ not  impossibly  ” 
pass  the  winter  in  a torpid  state.  All  that  we  know  for  sure  is 
that  they  appear  in  April  and  disappear  in  September.  We  shall 
let  Mr.  Torrey  conclude.  Says  he:  “ I am  also  glad  for  the  ob- 
scurity which  attends  their  annual  coming  and  going.  Whether 
they  hibernate  or  migrate,  the  secret  is  their  own;  and  for  my 
part  I wish  them  the  wit  to  keep  it.  In  this  age,  when  the 
world  is  in  such  danger  of  becoming  omniscient  before  the  time, 
it  is  good  to  have  here  and  there  a mystery  in  reserve.” 
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‘THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS.” 
III. 


WHAT  IS  DONE  FOR  THEM. 

^v£wHEN  the  lady  chaperons  were  preparing  the 
41  little  mothers  ” for  a <4  dip  in  the  big  water,” 
as  the  children  called  the  Sound,*  they  dis- 
covered some  sad  things, — many  were  without 
even  necessary  underclothing,  and  few  were 
clad  in  garments  that  were  not  in  the  worst 
condition.  It  was  found  out  very  soon  that 
the  children  knew  not  even  how  to  put  in  44  the 
stitch  that  saves  nine  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  personal  cleanliness;  that  many  were  afflicted  bodily  in  ways 
that  needed  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  These  discoveries 
led  to  systematic  work  through  the  winter,  in  teaching  and  caring 
for  the  44  little  mothers.” 

Rooms  were  secured  at  57  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  as  head- 
quarters for  the  work.  Classes  were  opened  in  mending,  making 
garments,  cooking,  caring  for  the  baby;  but  in  every  case  the 
course  began  with  lessons  in  personal  cleanliness,  and  these  lessons 
were  given  in  the  most  delicate  ways.  It  was  natural  that  before 
beginning  their  work  at  the  rooms  they  should  be  helped  in  the 
way  of  clean  faces,  hands,  and  a general  44  tidying-up.”  The  first 
sewing  lessons  were  in  hemming  wash-cloths  and  towels.  These 
became  their  own  to  take  home,  and  on  every  occasion  afterwards 
they  were  expected  to  come  so  clean  as  to  prove  that  they  had 
made  good  use  of  the  gifts.  The  cooking  lessons  are  given  in 
humble  ways,  such  as  the  children  will  find  use  for  in  their  poor 
homes.  Lessons  are  given  in  setting  a table,  washing  dishes,  etc. 
After  the  children  are  able  to  get  up  a supper  nicely  at  the  rooms, 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  the  same  some  day  at  home.  The 
Association  gives  them  the  materials  for  the  cooking,  and  lends 
them  the  table-linen,  dishes,  etc.  This  has  had  the  happiest  effects 
in  some  homes.  The  parents*  surprise  is  the  children’s  greatest 
reward. 


* Holiday  House,  where  these  children  are  taken  for  their  “happy  day* 
in  the  country,  is  situated  in  Pelham  Park,  N.  Y.,  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
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14 1 could  do  this  all  the  time,  papa,”  one  little  girl  said/4  if  I only 
had  the  things  ! ” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  that  father's  real  interest  in  his  home. 
By-and-by  “the  things"  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  wretched 
abode,  and  the  family  moved  to  a brighter,  cleaner  locality.  This 
is  but  one  case  in  many  that  could  be  cited. 

In  many  cases  the  Association  has  been  able  to  obtain  good 
situations  for  these  little  girls,  in  families,  after  their  training. 
They  are  thus  able  to  help  at  home  by  their  weekly  wages,  and 
the  next  eldest  steps  in  as  “ little  mother." 

A 44  cute  " little  cook-book  has  been  prepared  for  the  children,  in 
which  the  rules  are  laid  down  in  words  that  are  easily  committed 
to  memory;  often  they  are  expressed  in  rhyme.  A close  exam- 
ination of  the  title  page  will  show  that  the  letters  are  all  formed 
of  cooking  utensils, — an  interesting  way  of  making  these  useful 
things  familiar  to  the  children. 

The  mending  class  is  truly  useful.  The  children’s  clothing  is 
examined,  and  if  in  need  of  repair,  garments  are  loaned  them  for 
the  afternoon;  and  if  they  cannot  mend  the  garments  themselves, 
some  of  the  teachers  do  the  kind  deed.  But  devoted  teachers 
are  scarce.  This  is  a laborious  part  of  the  work.  It  is  not  filled 
with  the  delights  of  the  Summer  days’  excursions.  It  requires 
patient  endeavor  and  hopeful  waiting  for  results. 

The  discovery  of  the  children’s  need  of  physician’s  treatment 
led  to  the  opening  of  dispensary  work  at  the  Association’s  rooms. 
None  is  here  treated  free  but  the  “ little  mother"  and  the  baby 
she  must  care  for.  Many  a poor  young  girl  cannot  get  courage 
to  talk  to  strangers  about  her  ills.  It  is  so  much  easier  when 
there  is  a friend  to  ask  her  kindly  questions  about  herself,  and 
about  her  dear  baby.  How  these  44  little  mothers  *’  grow  to  love 
the  baby  brother  or  sister  that  is  theirs  to  care  for,  often  at  night 
as  well  as  during  the  day  ! How  they  mourn  their  empty  hands 
when  death  takes  the  helpless,  suffering  child  ! 

The  ladies  have  printed  slips  for  the  children  to  take  home 
with  them:  44  How  to  Behave,"  44  How  to  Keep  Well,"  44  How  to 
Care  for  Baby."  44 1 go  up  on  the  roof,  and  other  girls  with  me, 
and  we  read  the  papers,"  one  little  girl  reports.  44  They  are  so 
nice,  and  make  us  feel  like  being  good." 

The  mission  of  the  printed  word ! How  far-reaching,  heart- 
touching it  is  ! Why  do  we  not  make  it  more  warmly  our  own? 

To  beg  baby-carriages  from  those  who  need  them  no  Longer, 
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and  to  give  them  to  the  tired 44  little  mothers  ” for  their  babies,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  Aid.  But  the  uplifting  of  home-life  is  really 
its  greatest  work,  the  one  to  which  all  the  others  tend.  We  shall 
close  these  simple  sketches  with  the  words  of  the  originator  and 
manager,  Mrs.  J.  H Johnston: 

14  To  make  children  happy  for  one  day  or  two  is  a great  thing,  but  to  teach 
them  to  make  the  home  happier,  cleaner,  better  kept,  the  babies  healthier, 
their  own  lives  more  useful,  better;  and  to  let  them  see  that  we  stand  ready  to 
help  and  sympathize  with,  and  reward  all  this,  and  to  testify  to  their  improve- 
ment and  progress  by  a diploma  which  tells  the  possible  new  master  or  mis- 
tress that  we  endorse  their  reputation,  that  they  have  been  honest  and  faithful 
in  their  efforts  to  improve,  and  that  we  pronounce  them  qualified  for  positions 
in  shops,  or  as  servants  in  good  homes— this  is  the  real  work  of  this  Association. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  must  establish  these  home  circles  all  over  the 
city,  in  the  tenements  themselves,  where  we  should  have  in  each  a model 
kitchen,  as  well  as  a room  for  the  sewing  classes,  and  teaching  of  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  The  home  circles  are  steadily  increasing,  but  they  should  in- 
crease more  still,  and  more  rapidly  still,  for  in  this  lies  the  very  gist — the 
genius  of  this  important  work.” 

When  we  realize  how  many  of  the  44  little  mothers  ” belong  to 
us  by  faith,  the  question  naturally  arises:  Are  we  just  in  leaving 
this  meritorious  and  needful  work  to  those  outside  the  fold  of 
the  Catholic  Church?  When  we  take  a practical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  realize  that  the  smaller  the  circles  are  the  more  the 
work  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  individually, 
need  we  hesitate  to  begin  in  our  own  locality,  with  the  means 
and  help  at  the  command  of  each  of  us,  small  though  they  be? 
Even  the  Heart  of  the  Divine  Master  sought  the  sympathy  and 
the  help  of  those  around  Him  in  the  hour  of  His  desolation,  and 
grieved  outwardly  that  they  slept  unmindful,  giving  not  an  hour 
to  Him.  The  world  will  be  the  better  for  every  brightened 
heart,  and  God  will  be  glorified  in  every  development  of  the 
germs  of  good  which  He  has  implanted  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must  be 
blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Dominicans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

A If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  in  your  neighborhood  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for 
you.  When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet, 
and  postage.  You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a 
Soldier  in  the  Angelic  Warfare  on  account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we 
shall  send  all  free. 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosary  Office,  871  Lexington  A vr.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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CLUBS  FOR  BOYS. 

III. 

THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

he  life  or  the  death  of  the  Boys’  Club  de- 
pends upon  its  government.  Outside 
guidance  they  are  grateful  for  and  profit 
by,  but  self-government  is  a necessity  of 
life.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  a writer  who  has 
looked  into  the  matter  closely  and  deep- 
ly, among  people  of  different  religious  be- 
liefs, and  those  of  no  religion,  pays  us 
Catholics  the  tribute  of  having  followed  the  very  best  plan  in 
our  church  clubs  and  societies:  “a  plan  of  absolute  home  rule, 
under  the  spiritual  directorship  of  a priest.”  The  officers  of  the 
various  sodalities,  as  we  know,  are  chosen  from  among  the 
members,  and  form  a council  with  the  spiritual  director,  for  the 
consideration  of  all  important  affairs.  In  cases  where  clubs 
have  been  formed  by  grown  people  for  younger  folks,  and  have 
failed,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  older  folk  did  all  the  gov- 
erning. This  will  never  do  with  those  who  have  “ run  their  own 
affairs”  since  they  were  able  to  toddle,  as  such  a great  number  of 
the  children  of  our  poorer  classes  have  done. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  early  boys  gain  an  idea  of  govern- 
ment according  to  civil  rule.  And  how  readily  they  respect  the 
office  when  held  by  one  of  themselves,  whom  they,  by  regular 
vote,  have  lifted  above  themselves!  In  some  of  the  successful 
clubs  the  boys  have  even  written  the  rules  themselves,  and  in 
these  cases  they  rarely  fail  to  be  true  to  the  laws  decided  upon. 
And  all  the  while  the  tactful  superintendent,  like  an  expert  en- 
gineer, sees  to  it  that  every  joint  of  the  many-pieced  machinery 
is  oiled,  lest  there  be  friction  in  any  section  of  it.  His  assistants, 
often  able  ones,  are  drawn  from  the  boys’  ranks. 

In  some  clubs  of  boys  the  elections  take  place  as  often  as  twice 
a year.  A presidential  campaign  finds  its  rival  often,  in  many 
points,  in  these  boyish  runs  for  office.  Is  there  not  a chance  here, 
to  teach  lessons  of  honor  that  may  tell  in  years  to  come  in  the 
destinies  of  the  country? 
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In  one  of  the  clubs  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church  the  mem- 
bership fell  off  rapidly  when  a president  was  named  by  the  min- 
ister in  charge.  Seeing  this  result  he  announced  that  there  would 
be  a free  election.  The  news  spread;  back  came  the  boys. 
They  threw  in  opposition  tickets.  Perhaps  they  did  not  have  any 
more  personal  regard  for  the  new  officer  than  for  the  old.  But 
that  had  not  been  the  difficulty.  It  had  been  a question  of  for- 
eign domination  or  home-rule,  and  home-rule  had  won  the  day. 
The  club  has  prospered  ever  since. 

The  framing  of  the  constitution  and  the  making  of  by-laws,  the 
electioneering  and  the  casting  of  votes,  are  attractions  at  least 
equal  to  any  game  that  could  be  provided  for  our  future  men. 

Our  future  men!  If  we  could  only  keep  this  truth  in  mind,  how 
much  more  we  would  do  for  our  boys! 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the  body  of  grown  people 
founding  and  organizing  the  club  should  allow  that  its  greater 
affairs  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  boys, — not  at  all ! The  suc- 
cessful works  of  this  kind  are,  as  we  say,  14  a wheel  within  a 
wheel.”  It  is  in  what  concerns  themselves  personally,  in  the  club 
that  the  lads  should  be  guided  into  good  self  government.  Let 
the  older  folk  be  their  firm  friends,  not  their  stern  masters. 

It  seems  to  be  really  local  circumstances  that  must  decide  the 
question  of  pay,  or  no  pay.  In  some  localities  parents  cannot, 
in  others  they  will  not,  allow  the  children  money  for  any  such  a 
purpose.  In  others,  the  small  fee  charged  is  readily  paid,  be- 
cause parents  see  that  they  are  thus  not  really  receiving  charity. 
In  the  larger  number  of  clubs  a small  sum  is  charged,  for  one  of 
the  purposes  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  is  to  train  the  poor  to 
value  such  advantages.  The  Boys’  Club  on  St.  Mark’s  Place,  the 
first  club  formed,  about  which  we  told  you  last  month,  has  always 
been  free.  Usually  as  they  start  so  they  continue.  St.  Mark’s 
really  had  to  be  free,  for  did  not  the  poor  little  lads  come  to  the 
door  and  ask  to  be  let  in?  How,  then,  could  the  mission  people 
say  to  them:  14  Yes,  but  you  must  pay  ten  cents  a month.”  The 
boys  had  been  coming  into  the  Mission  House,  we  might  say  as 
guests,  for  some  time  before  the  club  was  formed.  In  the  other 
clubs  the  grown  people  have  first  got  the  place  ready  and  have 
been  able  to  do  differently.  They  could  at  once  state  to  the  chil- 
dren the  conditions  for  attendance,  decided  upon  by  a previous 
study  of  the  poor  to  be  benefited. 

The  college  settlement  people  who  run  clubs  for  children,  have 
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several  small  ones  rather  than  one  of  a great  membership.  The 
want  of  room  may  make  them  do  so,  as  they  live  in  dwelling 
houses,  or  have  only  a flat,  while  the  church  clubs  have  large 
space.  But  the  plan  has  another  feature  that  commends  it:  with 
a small  number  of  children  each  one  can  be  studied,  and  what 
he  or  she  needs  can  best  be  done.  Many  churches  follow  this 
plan. 

In  starting  clubs  we  Catholics  cannot  afford  to  waste  time, 
money,  and  labor,  in  waiting  to  get  all  our  lessons  from  exper- 
ience, though  she  is  so  good  a teacher.  Let  us  be  scholars  our- 
selves, and  learn  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
years  in  the  service  of  God’s  poor  in  these  ways.  We  shall  find 
them  generous  in  nearly  every  case,  if  not  in  all. 

Let  us  not  fear  to  be  met  with  the  humiliating  charge  of  a 
neglected  duty  in  the  past,  of  doing  nothing  for  our  boys  and 
girls  till  “ the  eleventh  hour.”  Our  non-Catholic  brethren  are 
too  wide  awake  to  think  that  we  have  been  idle.  Our  parochial 
schools  are  many  and  large,  and  well  filled.  They  know  what 
this  means  of  care,  money,  time,  and  labor.  But  we  need  clubs 
to  begin  where  the  school  leaves  off.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  methods  of  organization,  as  followed  in  our  sodalities,  are 
looked  upon  as  the  best  for  their  clubs,  and  they  may  be  as  glad 
to  see  that  we  value  their  well-tested  methods  of  active  work. 


TWO  LITTLE  PETS. 


M.  R.  B. 


Two  little  pets  my  heart  doth  hold, 
Locks  of  brown,  and  locks  of  gold. 
Two  little  tots  upon  my  knee, 
Years  of  two  and  years  of  three. 


One  little  voice  doth  whisper  low, 
11  Mother,  dear,  I love  you  so,” 
And,  an  echo  like  a “ coo  " : 
Muver,  me  does  luv  oo  too.” 


Two  little  white-robed  fairies  kneel, 
O’er  them  twilight  shadows  steal. 

As  they  lisp  an  evening  prayer. 
Listening  angels  linger  there. 


Two  little  forms  are  tucked  away 
In  snowy  beds  at  close  of  day  : 
Two  little  dreamers,  without  care. 
Tresses  dark,  and  tresses  fair. 
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LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 

fHEN  this  greets  your  eyes,  dear  little  Fishermen  and 
Maidens,  you  will  again  be  at  your  studies,  for  the 
schooldays  will  have  again  begun.  The  joys  of  va- 
cation will  be  something  of  the  past,  but  you  have, 
we  trust,  labored  so  devotedly  at  your  nets,  and 
managed,  by  making  good  use  of  your  pleasures,  to 
catch  so  many  fish,  that  you  will  look  back  upon 
the  past  three  months  as  a very  happy  time.  And 
now  that  your  days  of  leisure  are  past,  we  know  they 
were  not  days  of  idleness.  What  are  you  going  to  do  during  the 
coming  busy  months?  “Good,  good,  good!*  That  is  the  an- 
swer of  each  and  every  one  of  you,  isn’t  it? 

Do  you  ever  think  that  none  of  the  many  things  that  appear 
evil  to  us,  can  hurt  or  harm  us  when  we  are  good,  and  doing  good  ? 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  thought  has  been  in  your  minds,  for  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  older  and  soberer  people  than  our  little  men 
and  women,  seldom  keep  this  thought  before  them.  It  is  well, 
though,  children,  for  you  to  think  often  of  what  a great  thing 
being  and  doing  good  is,  for  if  you  think  of  it,  and  do  it  day 
after  day,  it  will  become  a habit. 

It  is  a very  easy  thing  to  form  a habit,  and  very  hard  to  break 
one,  which  makes  it  very  important  that  you  should  form  good 
ones. 

Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  a little  bureau,  or  book-case,  or 
drawer,  which  is  “ all  your  own.”  Here  you  keep  your  books,  or 
dolls,  or  drums,  or  tools,  or  whatever  you  treasure  most. 

Now,  mother  has  placed  this  piece  of  furniture  in  your  special 
corner  of  the  playroom.  When  you  run  into  the  room,  how  read- 
ily your  feet  carry  you,  and  without  even  a thought,  to  the  spot 
where  you  will  find  what  you  wish!  Now,  if,  in  the  great  big 
Spring  or  Fall  cleaning  (for  the  best  of  mothers  will  have  these 
general  upheavals),  your  treasure-box  or  drawer  is  moved,  how 
naturally  you  run  to  the  old  corner,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  place!  Just  so  it  will  be  with  habits  of 
good  or  evil  that  we  form. 

See,  then,  the  importance  of  forming  good  ones;  then  as  the 
years  go  by  you  will  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
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corner  where  you  keep  the  treasure-box  in  which  are  all  kinds 
of  good  and  beautiful  deeds. 

It  is  a pleasant  thought,  that  whether  at  work  or  at  play,  you 
dear  children  may  still  carry  on  the  business  at  which  you  have 
set  yourselves.  Indeed,  we  see  from  the  letters  and  bits  of  news 
that  have  reached  us,  that  ever  since  the  Fishermen  and  Maid- 
ens have  been  banded  together,  work  and  play  have  both  been 
turned  to  good  account. 

One  little  band  of  which  we  hear — away  out  in  the  Northwest, 
—has  on  hand  a nice  little  plan  for  the  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  the  same  opportunity  as 
themselves  for  getting  books  and  magazines  to  read. 

These  thoughtful  little  people  collect,  in  various  ways,  such 
reading-matter  as  they  can,  and  distribute  it  among  those  who 
need  it.  Now,  that  is  a very  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  doing  good. 
How  much  pleasure  a copy  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  would  give, 
disposed  of  in  this  way!  Do  you  know,  children,  there  are  per- 
sons— men  and  womtn  as  well  as  children — who  actually  cannot 
get  books  to  read  ? When  you  remember  this,  you  should  try  to 
assist,  in  every  possible  way,  those  who  are  so  unfortunate. 

Good  reading  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  nets  with  which  to 
catch  your  fish;  you  will  find  that  a book  or  magazine  will  say  the 
very  best  things  that  are  to  be  said,  in  the  very  best  way.  Try 
them,  and  in  a very  little  time  you  will  find  them  the  most  help- 
ful nets  that  were  ever  cast  into  the  sea. 


Now  that  schools  are  about  to  re- 
open, we  trust  that  all  the  Children 
oi  the  Rosary  who  are  still  in  the 
happy  time  of  school  life,  will  return 
to  their  books  and  studies,  renewed  in 
health,  after  vacation  fun,  frolic  and 
rest,  and  with  a determination  to  make 
a good  use  of  the  precious  days,  soon 
to  pass  away,  with  which  God  blesses 
them,  and  from  which  He  will  expect 
them  to  gather  profitable  fruits.  Re- 
member, dear  children,  your  great 
patron,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  leader 
of  the  Angelic  Warfare,  in  which  you 
are  enlisted  as  brave  young  soldiers. 
He  is  also  the  special  patron,  in 
Heaven,  of  all  Catholic  pupils  and  of 
all  Catholic  schools.  Love  him,  pray 
to  him.  He  will  help  you  and  bless  you 
in  every  need. 

Another  thought, dear  children:  Ev- 
ery day,  ask  your  Blessed  Mother,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  our  Lady  of  the 


Rosary,  to  help  you  that  you  may 
become  true  followers  of  her  Divine 
Son,  through  obedience,  gentleness, 
truthfulness,  kindness,  ana  all  other 
virtues.  Ask  the  Blessed  Lady  to 
make  you  noble,  honorable;  that  you 
may  never  do  a mean  act,  never  say 
a mean  word,  never  think  a mean 
thought.  Every  day  try  to  say  at 
least  a few  decades  of  the  Beads. 


We  begin,  in  this  number,  a series 
of  articles  for  the  children,  dealing 
with  birds  and  their  habits.  These 
apers  will  be  short  and  clear.  They 
ave  been  written  especially  for  our 
young  soldiers  whose  instruction  and 
entertainment  we  earnestly  desire. 
Following  the  series  on  birds  we  shall 
take  up  fishes  and  animals.  Our 
young  friends  may  look  forward^ 
therefore,  to  a delightful  treat  that 
will  continue  for  many  months. 
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THE  BRIGHTEST  BOY. 

merchant  wishing  to  select  a bright  boy  for 
his  office  from  a number  of  applicants, 
interviewed  one  after  another,  and  fin- 
ally retained  three  from  whom  to 
make  a definite  choice. 

Then  taking  two  small  books  from 
« his  library  shelf,  he  placed  them  on  a 
table  in  full  sight  of  the  boys,  who 
awaited  eagerly  the  merchant's  further 
actions. 

One  of  the  books  was  extremely 
shabby,  and  seemed  falling  apart 
with  age.  The  other  was  a very  elaborate  affair,  with  a beau- 
tifully designed  cover  and  heavily  gilded  edges. 

“ Now,”  said  the  merchant  to  the  first  boy,  “suppose  I were  to 
offer  you  your  choice  of  those  two  books,  which  of  them  would 
you  take? ” 

“ The  handsome  one,"  said  the  boy,  promptly,  without  stirring 
from  his  seat. 

“And  which  would  you  choose?  ” inquired  the  business  man  of 
the  second  boy. 

The  latter  boy  was  tempted  to  name  the  bright  new  book,  but 
on  second  thought  decided  in  favor  of  the  old  one,  although  he 
had  no  real  reason  for  doing  so,  his  selection  being  merely  a mat- 
ter of  guesswork. 

“ Now,  your  choice,  sir?  ” said  the  merchant  to  the  last  boy. 

The  third  boy,  when  addressed,  unlike  the  others,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  approached  the  table  for  a closer  inspection  of  the 
books. 

“ Why  do  you  leave  your  seat?  ” asked  the  merchant,  as  if  con- 
sidering the  action  unnecessary.  “ The  other  boys  could  see  the 
books  well  enough  from  their  chairs.” 

“ But  I should  like,  sir,  to  open  the  books  and  examine  their 
contents  before  making  my  choice,”  said  the  third  boy,  modestly. 

“That  will  do.  You  need  not  proceed.  You  are  the  boy  for 
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pities. 

We  hope  our  young  people  will  do  their  best  to  win  one  of  the 
handsome  prizes  we  propose  to  give  at  Christmas. 

We  feel  sure  they  would  rather  have  the  chance  of  winning  one 
large  prize  than  getting  small  ones  every  month. 

As  the  answers  will  always  be  printed  in  the  Magazine  the 
month  after  the  puzzles  are  given  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  out 
whether  the  answers  sent  to  us  are  correct  or  not.  We  carefully 
place  each  letter  on  file,  and  at  Christmas  time  count  them  all 
over,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  adjudge  the  prizes  correctly. 


ANSWERS  TO  AUGUST  PUZZLES. 

Utopia,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cassion. 

Epaminondas,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cassion. 

Cinderella;  Johnson;  Ringold.. 


PUZZLES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


My  first  in  Bennie,  also  in  Bobby; 

My  second  in  perfect,  but  never  in 
nobby; 

My  third  in  chicken,  also  in  com; 

My  fourth  in  happy,  not  in  forlorn; 

My  fifth  not  in  mother,  but  you’ll  find 
it  in  daughter; 

My  sixth  is  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
author; 

And  my  whole  I shall  tell  you  to  make 
your  task  lighter.. 

Is  the  name  of  a much-admired  Ameri- 
can writer. 


I'm  a strange  contradiction, — 

I'm  new  and  I’m  old  ; 

I’m  oft  clothed  in  tatters 
And  oft  decked  in  gold; 

Though  I never  could  read, 

Yet  lettered  I’m  found, 

Though  blind,  I enlighten; 

Though  loose,  I am  bound; 

I sometimes  die  young,  but  I some- 
times live  ages, 

And  no  monarch  alive  has  so  many 
pages. 


1 am  composed  of  seven  letters: 
My  6,  7 a preposition; 

My  3,6,  7 a toy; 

My  i,  2,  5,  6 a season; 

My  4,  5,  6 an  insect; 

My  whole  a famous  battle. 


I’m  a word  of  eight  letters: 

The  first  of  me  is  something  much 
liked  by  young  and  by  old; 

There’s  a little  thing  within  me  ’bout 
which  wondrous  things  are  told; 

For  school  days  never  pass  without 
all  children  knowing  about  it; 

They  see  that  not  a lesson  can  be 
understood  without  it; 

My  third  is  very  needful,  and  of  this 
I’ll  only  say 

That  if  I only  lost  them  I would  mourn 
both  night  and  day. 

My  whole  is  most  useful  when  we 
enter  countries  new; 

Indeed,  if  we  had  not  them,  I do  not 
know  what  we  should  do. 
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ockford  was  a summer  resort  by  the  sea. 

In  a small,  rude  cottage,  on  top  of  a high,, 
sandy  hill,  lived  the  Bronner  family.  There 
were  four  in  all:  James  Bronner,  the  father, 
who  was  a drunkard;  his  wife,  a hard-working,, 
patient  woman  with  an  ever  sad  face;  Dell,, 
their  little  girl  of  five;  and  Davy,  a handsome 
boy  of  thirteen.  They  lived  by  the  sea 
throughout  the  year. 

James  Bronner’s  fondness  for  drink  had  reduced  his  family  to 
extreme  poverty.  He  could  obtain  work,  when  sober,  by  doing 
chores  about  the  various  hotels;  but  on  the  day  I write  of  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a debauch  that  had  lasted  three  weeks,  and  his 
family  were  without  food  as  a consequence. 

Davy  tried  to  cheer  his  mother  and  little  sister  in  their  mis- 
fortune, by  saying: 

44  Never  mind,  mamma.  Til  go  out  and  search  the  beach  for 
something  to  do.  I will  not  see  you  and  little  Dell  hungry.  I’ll 
beg  first.” 

44  You  arc  too  young,  dear,  to  do  anything.  Besides,  your  tat- 
tered clothing  wtould  prevent  hotel  guests  from  even  engaging 
you  for  errands.  And  there  are  your  bare  feet;  they  would 
prove  a hindrance  to  your  getting  anything  to  do.” 

44  But  our  Lady  will  help  me,”  said  Davy,  with  a touching  con- 
fidence. 44  She  won’t  object  to  my  bare  feet  or  ragged  clothing. 

44  I know  that,  dear,  but  the  people  will.” 

44  Well,  I can  try,  anyway.  If  I fail,  it  won’t  be  my  fault.  But 
somehow,  I feel  as  if  I shall  meet  with  some  kind  of  success. 
I’m  going  out  now.  So  good-by  for  a little  while.” 

Davy  kissed  his  mother  and  little  Dell,  and  then  took  his  cap 
from  the  peg  behind  the  door. 

44  Bing  me  home  sumfin’  dood,”  lisped  little  Dell,  as  he  went  out. 

44  All  right,”  promised  Davy,  with  a smile,  although  his  heart 
was  sad. 

44  If  it’s  very  dood,  I’ll  div  you  seven  tisses,  and  free  hugs.” 

“That  will  be  good  pay,”  answered  Davy,  and  then  went  down 
the  hill. 

Davy  trudged  through  the  thick,  long  grass  till  he  reached  the 
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hotels.  Finding  employment  was  not  an  easy  thing,  as  he  soon  re- 
alized. People  shook  their  heads;  some  admired  him,  and  gave 
him  a few  pennies,  while  others  were  offended  at  his  wretched 
appearance. 

He  met  with  so  many  discouragements,  that  he  began  to  think 
he  had  felt  too  sure  of  the  Blessed  Lady. 

Then  he  thought  of  God’s  will.  Maybe  it  was  to  happen  that 
his  mother  and  Dell  were  to  die  of  starvation,  while  he  must  be- 
lieve it  was  all  for  the  best,  even  if  he  couldn’t  see  it  in  that  way. 
It  would  be  hard,  very  hard,  and  the  sad  thought  filled  his  eyes 
with  tears. 

He  walked  on  down  to  where  a big  tent  was  pitched,  with  flar- 
ing banners  stretched  outside  against  the  wind. 

He  knew  the  place  to  be  a dime  show,  although  he  had  never 
been  inside. 

As  he  stood  gazing  at  an  immense  canvas  picture  of  two  In- 
dians in  a war  dance,  he  was  suddenly  approached  by  a dark- 
faced man  with  coarse  black  hair,  long  and  bushy. 

44  I say,  boy,  do  you  want  a job?  ” 

44  Yes,  sir,  very  much,”  responded  Davy,  quickly. 

44  You  see  the  big  picture  of  the  whale  on  that  banner?”  said 
the  man,  pointing  to  another  stretch  of  canvas. 

44  Yes,  sir.” 

44  The  whale  died  this  morning.  We  want  sdme  one  to  keep 
pumping  water  into  the  tank  where  he  is.  Would  you  care  to  do 
it?  ” 

44  Yes,  sir.” 

44  It  will  tire  your  arm  very  much,  but  that  is  the  worst  there  is 
to  it.” 

44  I don’t  care.” 

44  It  will  take  you  all  day.  You  may  take  short  rests  now  and 
then.” 

44  Very  well,  sir.” 

44  We  will  pay  you  two  dollars.” 

44  Thank  you,  sir.” 

44  Where  do  you  live?”  asked  the  man,  who  seemed  to  admire 
Davy’s  manner. 

Davy  told  him,  even  relating  the  sad  condition  of  their  affairs. 

44Then  you  all  must  be  hungry,  little  fellow.  I'll  pay  you  in 
advance,  for  I know  I can  trust  you.  Take  this  money  home  to 
your  mamma;  then  you  come  back  and  take  some  breakfast  here 
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at  the  tent.  Your  mamma  will  know  how  to  spend  the  money." 

44  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Davy,  with  great  emphasis.”  We  need 
this  money  very  much,  and  you  are  very  kind  to  pay  me  before- 
hand.” 

On  his  way  home  Davy  met  his  father  descending  the  hill, 
staggering  from  left  to  right. 

44  I dare  not  tell  him  of  the  money.  He  would  demand  it  of  me 
if  he  knew  I had  it.” 

11  Hullo,  youngster!  ” 

41  Good-morning,  papa.” 

44  Go  up  in  the  house  and  tell  your  mother  to  stop  cryin*,”  he 
said,  roughly. 

44  Mamma  would  not  cry  if  you  did  not  drink,  papa,  'said  Davy, 
softly. 

44  She  seems  to  like  it,”  said  the  father,  unfeelingly.  44  Let  her 
enjoy  herself.”  And  with  that  he  staggered  on. 

Davy  delighted  his  mother  with  the  two  dollars. 

*4  Did  you  bring  anything  for  me?  ” 

44  Mamma  will  get  you  something,  Dell.  Now,  give  me  the 
three  hugs  and  the  seven  kisses.” 

44  All  wight.  Tome  and  det  dem.” 

Davy  hurried  back  to  the  show  tent,  and  ate  a hearty  breakfast, 
after  which  he  took  his  place  at  the  pump. 

The  dark  man  who  had  engaged  him  was  an  Indian.  His 
name  was  Jim  Wednesday.  He  had  a brother  Indian  called  Joe 
Friday.  It  was  their  custom,  in  the  afternoon,  to  dress  them- 
selves in  their  native  garb,  brush  out  their  coarse  hair  till  it  gave 
them  a wild  appearance,  and  paint  their  dark  faces  with  bright 
spots  of  red  and  blue,  and  then,  with  their  clubs,  execute  the 
mad  dance  portrayed  on  the  banner  outside  the  tent. 

Both  Indians  were  very  friendly  and  civilized,  and  Davy  found 
them  rather  fascinating. 

The  great  body  of  the  whale  lay  at  full  length  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  which  was  so  broad  that  the  water  had  but  little  depth 
when  spread. 

The  afternoon  came.  Davy  was  very  tired,  and  his  arms,  which 
he  had  used  one  after  the  other,  ached  him  much. 

His  work  did  not  prevent  him  from  witnessing  the  performance 
as  it  went  on,  however;  and  the  show,  which  had  nothing  offen- 
sive about  it,  did  much  to  relieve  his  mind. 

Madame  Benedict,  a strange-looking  woman  with  six  trained 
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dogs,  gave  a unique  performance,  quite  pleasing  to  the  spectators. 

Devlin,  a boy  acrobat,  accomplished  some  daring  feats. 

A baby  elephant  named  Fun  played  a hand-organ  with  his  trunk, 
and  then  drank  milk  from  an  infant’s  bottle.  ’ After  this  he  got 
into  bed  and  covered  himself  with  a quilt.  Then  a monkey 
appeared,  and  commenced  to  play  pranks  on  the  elephant.  The 
monkey  would  throw  wooden  balls  at  the  elephant,  who  would 
raise  himself  every  time  the  offense  was  committed,  only  to  lie 
down  again  without  discovering  the  mischievous  monkey,  who 
would  be  in  hiding  behind  a chair.  Then  the  monkey  dipped  a 
pitcher  into  a tub  of  water,  with  the  intention  of  showering  the 
elephant  in  bed.  But  the  baby  elephant  was  not  so  much  asleep 
as  he  looked,  for  he  got  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  brought  the 
act  to  a close  by  catching  the  monkey  in  his  trunk  and  plunging 
him  into  the  tub  with  a splash. 

The  show  pleased  Davy  in  the  beginning,  but  as  he  saw  it 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  he  grew  fatigued,  and  wished  he  were 
at  home.  He  was  glad  when  evening  came  to  release  him. 

“You  will  come  again  to-morrow?  ” said  Jim  Wednesday  kindly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Davy,  wearily. 

Then  he  ate  his  supper  with  the  Indians,  and  went  home  to 
bed. 

His  hard  day's  work  had  really  made  him  ill,  but  he  didn’t 
know  it,  and  through  the  night  he  had  a feverish  dream,  in  which 
he  believed  the  whale  had  come  to  life  and  was  lashing  its  im- 
mense tail  against  the  wall  of  the  tank. 

Then  Davy  tossed  about  the  bed,  and  next  dreamed  that  the 
Blessed  Lady  came  to  him  and  said:  “You  must  work  hard, and 

suffer.  Your  mamma  and  Dell  must  suffer.  I will  not  help  you. 
I can,  but  I will  not.  It  is  all  for  the  best.” 

Then  he  awoke,  feeling  heart-sick  and  hopeless,  wondering  why 
the  Blessed  Lady  was  kind  to  the  fashionable  boys  at  the  hotels, 
while  he  had  to  go  barefoot  and  ragged.  Those  boys  never 
thought  of  her,  nor  prayed  to  her,  while  he  had  been  devoted  to 
her  since  his  mother  first  told  him  how  loving,  kind,  and  all- 
powerful  she  was.  He  had  gathered  wild  flowers  and  placed  them 
before  her  statue  in  the  country  church.  Those  fashionable,  well- 
to-do  boys  had  never  done  anything,  and  yet  the  Blessed  Lady 
had  let  them  be  prosperous  and  gifted  with  numerous  pleasures 
and  luxuries.  And  yet  it  was  all  for  the  best.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand. No,  it  was  too  much  for  him.  And  he  buried  his  face 
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under  the  threadbare  coverlet,  and  cried  bitterly  till  he  again  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  two  o’clock.  He  still  slept.  Suddenly  he  started  from 
the  bed.  Again  he  heard  the  lashing  of  the  whale’s  tail.  But  in 
reality  it  was  his  father  beating  for  admittance  at  the  cottage 
door. 

“ It  is  the  whale  trying  to  get  in!  ” he  cried  as  he  located  the 
sound.  Then  he  shrieked  out  to  his  mother  and  Dell  to  make  their 
escape,  and  attempted  to  flee  to  them,  but  tripped  in  his  excite- 
ment, and  fell  to  the  floor,  his  fair  head  striking  so  heavily  that 
he  became  senseless.  And  when  his  father  bent  over  him  two 
minutes  later  he  thought  that  he  was  dead. 

The  next  day  Davy  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  tent.  And  James 
Bronner  was  very  serious. 

Being  fairly  sober,  he,  at  the  boy’s  request,  went  to  Jim  Wed- 
nesday and  explained.  “ But  I will  take  his  place  if  you  let  me,” 
said  the  man,  who  had  really  resolved  to  do  better. 

“No,  you  drink,”  said  the  Indian. 

44  But  I have  determined  to  give  up  the  habit.” 

44  Your  intentions  are  good,  but  your  weakness  would  surely 
get  the  best  of  you,  like  the  rest  of  ’em.” 

44  Try  me,  If  I take  a drink  to-day  I’ll  forfeit  my  earnings.” 

“Then  I don’t  mind  giving  you  a chance.  If  you  please  me, 
I’ll  engage  you  for  the  summer,  for  we  are  in  need  of  a strong 
man  about  the  tent.  For  to-day  you  may  work  at  the  pump. 
To-  morrow  I’ll  put  you  in  charge  of  a tame  bear  that  is  expected 
to  arrive,  besides  giving  you  other  work  to  do.” 

James  Bronner  worked  hard  at  the  pump.  His  labor  was  but 
little  compared  to  the  terrible  struggle  he  was  undergoing  with 
his  appetite  for  drink,  and  his  tortured  nerves  almost  maddened 
him. 

But  he  stood  faithful  to  his  word,  the  sad  picture  of  Davy  rising 
vividly  before  him. 

44  If  Davy  gets  well,”  he  promised  himself,  for  he  loved  the  boy 
dearly,  44  with  god’s  help,  I’ll  never  touch  liquor  again,  fori  can’t 
take  it  discreetly.” 

At  evening  he  went  home.  Davy  appeared  worse.  But  when 
told  of  his  father’s  promise  he  improved  much. 

The  following  day  he  was  up. 

41  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed,  after  all,”  he  said,  as  he 
sat  at  the  gingham-draped  window. 

44  Our  Lady  made  me  suffer,  but  it  Was  for  papa’s  good.  I know 
he  means  to  reform.” 

“ Dat’s  what  I fink  about  it,”  said  little  Dell,  who,  with  bits  of 
wood,  paper,  and  sand,  was  playing  that  she  owned  a grocery  store. 
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A LESSON  FROM  A SAINT’S  WORDS  AND 
A SAINTS  LIFE. 

ne  day,  Saint  Teresa  saw  a young  girl 
sitting  in  a corner  of  the  room,  in  the 
convent  of  which  she  was  Mother  Su- 
perior. The  child  was  weeping,  and  look- 
ing rather  sad. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  my  child?  ” said 
the  nun  to  her;  “ are  you  angry  at  any  of 
your  companions  that  you  are  not  play- 
ing outside  with  them?  ” 

“Angry,”  was  the  answer.  “Oh,  no; 
but  I am  trying  to  think  of  some  special 
thing  to  do  to  please  our  dear  Lord,  and 
it  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  what  to  do.” 

“ My  child,”  said  the  saint,  “lean  give  you  a very  good  rule,  which 
is  this:  Take  up  the  first  duty  that  lies  at  your  feet,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  seem  in  your  eyes.  I see  one  right  before  me  now, 
which  you  are  neglecting.” 

The  young  girl  looked  up.  “ Why,  Mother,  what  is  the  duty 
I am  not  doing?” 

“ You  know  little  Marie  Cornari  who  has  just  come;  you  see  she 
has  left  home  and  father  and  mother  only  this  morning,  and  as 
I came  through  the  hall,  I saw  her  wandering  rather  disconsolately 
alone.  Now,  suppose  you  go  and  comfort  her;  speak  a few  words  of 
kindness  to  this  new  pupil.” 

Elise’s  lip  curled.  “But,  Mother,  she  is  Clotilde  d’ Orlean’s 
room-mate;  she  ought  to  attend  to  her,  not  I. 

“ My  child,  Clotilde  is  romping  about  in  the  grounds  with 
your  other  little  companions,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  has  left  it  to 
you,  given  you  the  privilege  of  comforting  Marie;  any  opportuni- 
ty He  gives  us  to  do  a kindness  for  His  sake  is  a great  favor 
from  Him,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  neglect  it!  While  you  are  dream- 
ing of  some  grand  work  to  do,  little  Marie  is  lonely  and  weeping. 

The  child  at  once  got  up  at  the  saint’s  words,  and  was  leaving  the 
room,  when  she  was  called  back. 

“ I do  not  think  the  canaries  have  been  fed,  either;  and  Mad- 
ame Raines,  whose  eyes  are  very  weak,  has  no  one  to  read  for 
her;  and  I know  she  received  a letter  from  her  son  to-day.” 
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“But,  Mother/*  said  the  child,  “ what  small  things  these  are  to 
do!** 

“ Ah,  but  these  duties  are  what  our  Lord  has  sent  now;  bye-and- 
bye,  if  you  are  faithful  in  little,  He  will  give  you  greater  work  to 
do;  but  remember,  nothing  can  be  considered  small  that  is 
done  for  love  of  Him,  and  for  the  welfare  of  human  beings  and 
of  dumb  animals.** 

Now,  these  were  a saint's  words,  children,  and  we  can  apply 
them  to  our  daily  life. 

For  instance,  little  daughters  can  help  mother  with  the  care  of 
a little  baby  brother  or  sister;  can  keep  the  rest  of  the  children 
quiet  when  poor,  dear,  tired  mother  is  sleeping;  can  read  to  grand- 
mother, and  do  a little  mending  for  mother.  The  boys  can  cheer- 
fully run  errands,  and  not  loiter  by  the  way;  carry  heavy  parcels, 
chop  up  wood,  and  take  all  the  heavy  work  from  dear  mother's 
shoulders,  and  never  make  a disagreeable  face,  or  pout  when 
they  have  to  leave  their  play  and  run  messages  for  either  dear  fa- 
ther or  mother.  Then,  even  in  play,  neither  boys  or  girls  should 
be  so  thoughtless  as  to  ruin  the  furniture  of  their  home,  for  papa 
and  mamma  may  have  had  a good  struggle  to  get  all  the  pretty, 
useful  things  together. 

Then  the  little  dumb  pets  of  the  home  should  always  be  the 
children's  care,  and  father  and  mother  should  not  have  to  be 
anxious  about  them,  only  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  their 
gambols  and  affection.  Little  things,  truly,  my  children,  that 
Aunt  Polly  is  asking  you  to  do,  but  great  things  in  the  sight  of  our 
Lord  Jesus;  for  nothing  is  small  in  His  sight  if  done  for  love  of 
Him.  A certain  great  writer  once  wrote  to  a little  girl  who  had 
informed  him  that  she  intended  to  do  a great  deal,  and  be  very 
famous  some  day: 

“Be good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.  Do  noble 
things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long,  and  so  make  life,  death, 
and  the  vast  forever,  one  grand,  sweet  song.** 


HEART-WEATHER. 
Mary  Hope  Cross. 


I^L^hat  of  the  beating  of  the  rain? 

What  of  the  blur  upon  the  pane? 

What  of  the  wind?  And  what  of  care?— 

When  there’s  sun  in  the  heart,  there’s  sun  everywhere. 


What  of  the  sunlight  over  the  lea? 

What  of  the  song  in  the  maple-tree? 

What  of  the  bloom  the  branches  bear? — 

When  there's  rain  in  the  heart,  there’s  rain  everywhere. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 


t cunning  little  chap  was  he, 

That  perched  on  our  althea  tree, 

One  Summer  day. 

No  bigger  than  my  thumb, 

No,  not  as  big ; 

Yet,  ev’ry  day  he’d  come, 

The  saucy  prig ; 

“ Oh,  I feel  quite  at  home,” 

He  seemed  to  say. 

In  glossy  coat 
Of  gold  and  green  arrryed, 

About  his  throat 
A scarlet  band  displayed ; 

A long,  sharp  bill, 

Just  like  a tiny  sword, 

With  which,  at  will, 

The  blossoms  he  explored. 

In  each  would  dip, 

Some  sweet  to  sip ; 

Red,  pink,  or  white, 

A.11  held  delight 

But  soon  an  enemy  appeared 
Upon  the  scene ; 

He  did  not  like  this  humming  bird 
In  gold  and  green ; 

A greedy  bird,  I trow, 

He  wants  the  earth ; 

His  parents  were,  you  know, 

Of  English  birth.  [seas, 

We  brought  them  here,  alas ! from  o’er  the 
To  eat  the  caterpillars  off  our  trees. 

And  sparrow  mfere, 

The  strife  to  share, 

Brought  kith  and  kin. 

This  fellow  gay 
They  meant  to  slay  ; 

Or  scare  away, 

With  horrid  din. 


They  screeched,  they  beat  the  air 
In  fearful  rage ; 

Yet,  not  in  battle  fair 

Would  they  engage. 

But  when  the  hummer  thrust  his  spear 
Down  in  a flower  to  find  good  cheer, 
They  then  attacked  him  in  the  rear, 
These  birds  of  dreadful  character. 

Quick  to  the  fight 
His  sword  the  hummer  brought, 
With  all  his  might 
His  jealous  foes  he  fought; 

He  pricked  them  right, 

That  had  his  ruin  sought 

The  sparrows  and  the  hummer 
Kept  up  the  fight  all  Summer. 

’Twas  every  day  repeated 
With  varying  result ; 

To  know  which  was  defeated 
Was  sometimes  difficult 
But  often,  in  the  twilight  dim, 

The  hummer,  who  goes  late  to  bed, 
Long  after  sparrow  hides  his  head, 
Would  sit  alone,  a leafless  limb 
His  favorite  spot, 

And  blink, 

And  think — 

I know  not  what 

And  ev’ry  year  he  comes, 

This  bird  that  hums  and  hums, 
But  cannot  sing ; 

And  when  the  evening  breeze 
Plays  through  the  althea  trees, 

On  some  bare  twig 
He  loves  to  swing ; 

Not  quite  as  big, 

But  happy  as  a king. 
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We  feel  justified  in  calling  the  special 
attention  of  our  friends  to  the  peculiarly 
timely  character  of  several  contributions 
appearing  in  this  number.  The  eyes  of 
the  commercial  world,  especially  as  its 
interests  are  centred  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  are  now  upon  the  vast  and 
comparatively  unknown  region  of  Alaska, 
of  whose  extraordinary  mineral  wealth 
and  marvellous  natural  conditions,  the 
pioneer  spirit  and  activity  of  eager  ex- 
plorers already  furnish  to  a curious 
public  glimpses  of  this  new  wonderland. 
Father  Kelly’s  sketch  of  the  Church  in 
Alaska  is  a page  telling  of  deeds  worthy 
of  the  Apostolic  days. 

The  recent  frightful  famine  in  India 
has  drawn  to  that  rich,  yet  impoverished 
land,  as  administered  by  British  cupidity 
and  greed,  the  sympathetic  gaze  of  the 
civilized  world.  Tne  daily  press  has 
laid  before  the  reading  public  some  of 
the  hoirible  details  of  the  sickening  trag- 
edy that  was  enacted  even  amid  the 
splendid  squandering  of  the  queen’s  re- 
cent jubilee.  On  this  phase  Father 
Gleeson  does  not  touch,  but  his  paper 
recounting  the  story  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  a contribution  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  our  readers  the  name  of 
Doctor  George  Woods,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Director  of  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn.  Doctor  Woods  is  a 
scholar  and  a most  entertaining  writer. 
He  begins  in  this  issue,  a series  of  articles 
on  Hawaii,  in  which  our  friends  will  find 
a treasure  of  information. 

These  three  papers  would  of  them- 
selves, furnish  ample  material  for  a spe- 
cial and  “ timely”  number.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  obligations  of  editorial 
modesty,  therefore,  when  we  assure  our 
friends  that  the  September  Rosary 


Magazine  is  worthy  of  careful  reading, 
and  that  a zealous  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  others,  who  are  not  subscribers, 
will  not  only  be  a graceful  but  a helpful 
service  for  which  we  shall  be  heartily 
grateful. 

September  presents  to  the  lovers  of  our 
Lady’s  true  devotion,  four  festivals  de- 
serving their  tenderest  thought  and  de- 
voutest  prayer.  Our  Blessed  Mother’s 
Nativity  leads  the  others  in  order  of  time 
and  indignity.  The  heart-words  of  Miss 
Starr  are  not  only  an  artistic  tribute,  but 
a song  of  praise  to  the  Morning  Star,  the 
Dawn  of  Redemption.  Here  we  remind 
our  readers  that  we  still  hold  in  reserve  fpr 
publication  in  the  near  future,  a goodly 
store  of  Miss  Starr’s  beautiful  work  on 
our  Lady  and  the  Rosary  mysteries. 

The  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  her  beautiful 
title  of  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  second 
commemoration  of  her  DPlors,  complete 
the  series  of  lovely  feasts  which  might 
well  designate  this  month  as  our  Lady’s 
own.  The  calendar  gives  the  detailed 
indulgences. 

We  begin  in  this  number  a character- 
sketch  of  the  “ poet-priest  "of  the  South, 
Father  Abram  J.  Ryan.  As  drawn  by 
the  sympathetic  hand  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  this  estimate  of  Father  Ryan 
as  man,  priest,  and  lecturer,  will  have 
that  value  which  always  goes  with  a 
tribute  written  under  the  dictate  of  inti- 
mate friendship  and  matured  judgment. 
Two  other  instalments  will  follow  the 
present  part. 

The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  a 
beautiful  Rosary  festival,  enriching,  with 
our  Lady’s  days,  this  favored  month  of 
September.  Its  precious  grace  is  one  of 
strength  and  lignt  to  every  cross-bur- 
dened traveller  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
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We  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  series  of  short  papers  on 
“The  Little  Mothers,”  and  “Clubs  for 
Boys,”  which  are  concluded  in  this  num- 
ber. Our  purpose  in  publishing  them  in 


the  Children’s  Department  is  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  our  Young  Rosarians,  but 
we  are  especially  anxious  to  awaken  zeal 
among  the  “grown-ups  ” on  these  most 
praiseworthy  works. 


BOOKS. 


From  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 
latest  work,  A Rose  of  Yesterday. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  an  acknowledged  master 
of  style,  versed  in  the  art  of  reticence  and 
suggestiveness,  and  strong  in  his  power 
of  repression.  In  this  he  has  no  superior 
in  English.  His  sentential  construction  is 
easv  and  natural,  still  in  perfect  harmony 
witn  the  rules  given  by  rhetoricians.  One 
rarely  discovers  a flaw  in  it,  and  then  it 
is  almost  too  slight  to  mar  the  beau- 
ty of  expression  or  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  arrangement.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  gifted  author’s  knowledge  of 
his  subject-matter  were  as  correct  as  his 
form  is  exact  and  polished.  We  have 
never  laid  aside  a work  of  his  without 
either  the  expressed  or  unexpressed  de- 
sire that  he  would  apply  to  some  Catholic 
priest  for  instructions  m Philosophy  and 
Catholic  Dogma.  It  is  a pity  that, 
through  superficial  knowledge,  so  bril- 
liant a writer  should  fail  in  attaining  the 
moral  end  which  he  proposes  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  which  de- 
serves. their  approval  and  consideration. 

Wehave  read,  with  pleasure,  his  Rose 
of  Yesterday.  Divorce  is  the  pivot 
of  the  story — a true,  good  woman,  the 
heroine — a good  man  the  hero — to  do 
right,  the  battle!  The  whole  story  ex- 
tends through  a day!  It  is  a test  of  the 
author’s  extraordinary  power.  The  char- 
acters are  bits  of  sculpture,  and  all  as 
pure  as  the  skies,  except  one.  The  se- 
cret of  Mr.  Crawford’s  power  lies  in  dan- 
ger; it  is  the  chief  element  of  pleasure 
— remove  one,  you  destroy  the  other.  If 
you  notice,  his  stars  are  men  and  women 
of  suppression — or  repression / Their 
manifestation  of  passion  is  -manifest; 
he  quiets  them — excites  you;  charges 
them — shocks  you!  His  silences  are 
mental  cyclones  that  bear  you  on  with  ir- 
resistible force. 

Helen  had  promised  to  love,  honor,  and 
obey  Henry  Harmon, — she  thought  she 
loved  him.  Too  soon  after  marriage  she 
woke  to  the  fact  that  she  mistook  passing 
fancy  and  self- vanity  for  the  great  pas- 
sion of  love.  The  discovery  came  too 
late;  but  her  marriage  vow  was  sacred- 


indissoluble:  she  must  abide.  The  hus- 
band is  cruel,  brutal;  he  becomes  insane, 
still  the  vow  holds.  Helen  knows  this, 
and  stands  by  her  knowledge  in  spite  of 
the  advice  and  entreaties  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  who  had  loved  her  all  his 
life.  He  would  have  her  sue  for  divorce, 
but  the  matter  would  become  public. 
Here  Mr.  Crawford  beautifully  contrasts 
the  true  woman  and  the  new  woman,  the 
woman  of  home  and  the  woman's  rights 
woman.  Chapter  IV.  of  this  work  does 
honor  to  the  writer’s  head  and  heart. 
We  believe  there  are  many  who  may  dis- 
agree with  Helen  Harmon,  who  may 
deem  her  wanting  in  spirit;  account  her 
tame,  uninteresting — and  yet  she  is  heroic 
in  the  highest  sense  of  true  heroism. 
Read  her  struggles.  Weigh  her  sacrifice 
of  self,  and  then  ponder  the  scene 
between  mother  and  son — the  most 

fiathetic  in  the  whole  book.  Poor  Archie! 
n this  chapter,  so  polished  in  diction, 
so  elevated  in  teaching,  Mr.  Crawford 
makes  an  erroneous  statement.  What  a 
pity  there  should  be  a flaw  in  such  gold! 

“ The  Catholic  Church  only  grants 
what  a^e  not  properly  divorces,  but  an- 
nullationsof  marriages,  in  very  rare  cases 
and  with  the  greatest  reluctance.” 

The  Catholic  Church  does  not  annul  val- 
id marriages.  In  extreme  cases  and  for 
grave  causes,  she  permits  husband  and 
wife  to  live  apart ; but  neither  can 
marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
other.  The  same  law  is  binding  on  par- 
ties divorced.  Every  Catholic  knows  the 
reasons  that  render  marriage  null ; where 
no  one  of  these  reasons  exists,  marriage 
is  valid,  and  the  vow  binding  until  death 
claims  one  of  the  contracted  parties. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  idea  of  forgiveness  is 
exaggerated.  God  alone  forgives  as  he 
would  have  Helen  Harmon  forgive.  To 
forget  injuries,  to  recall  esteem,  to  res- 
urrect love — these  are  beyond  ordinary 
will  power. 

From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received  Dorothy  Close,  by 
Mary  T.  Robertson,  a well-told  story  in 
very  fine  English.  It  is  a pathetic  tale— 
too  pathetic,  we  think,  for  little  girls. 
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No  girl,  little  or  big,  can  lay  the  book 
aside  without  moistened  eyes  and  a 
great  sob  for  the  woes  of  poor  Dorothy. 
And  somehow  we  believe  life,  in  after 
years,  gives  the  average  girl  sufficient 
cause  tor  real  sorrow,  apart  from  the 
novelist’s  art,  exciting  her  to  weep  over 
that  which  is  imaginary.  The  book,  we 
presume,  is  intended  for  children,  and 
children  means  boys  and  girls.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  no  boy  will  ever  read 
the  story.  Boys  endure  anything  for 
sake  of  adventure,  but  as  a rule  they  are 
not  sentimental.  We  knew  many  good 
boys,  lovers  of  frolic  and  fun,  but  not 
one  among  them  would,  as  Mr.  Barrie’s 
4t  Tommy,”  start  to  cry  because  he  had 
no  little  “ Reddy  ” to  admire  his  first  pair 
of  knickerbockers.  Boys  go  in  for  ad- 
venture: girls  for  sentiment  and  adven- 
ture. The  stories  that  combine  both  in 

roportion  are  the  most  natural  and 

ealthy;  young  readers  must  be  satisfied 
as  well  as  excited  and  amused.  The 
authoress  of  Dorothy  has  talent,  taste, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English— 
what  more  necessary  to  success 7 The 
study  of  the  best  models  and  practice. 
The  book  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth;  the 
type  large  and  clear.  No  critic  may 
fault  the  outfit  of  the  matter. 

When  we  had  closed  the  above  criti- 
cism, we  noticed  the  authoress  says  on 
her  title  page , “ A Story  for  Girls.”  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

We  have  received  from  William  H. 
Young  & Co.,  New  York,  (1)  Our  Semin- 
aries, an  Essay  on  Clerical  Train- 
ing, by  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith, 
LL.  D.  This  volume,  while  it  appeals 
directly  to  the  bishops  and  faculties  of 
seminaries  in  the  United  States,  will  at 
the  same  time  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  the  clergy  generally.  The  subject  of 
seminary  training  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance, one  which  intimately  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  a very 
prominent  factor  in  the  economy  of 
salvation.  What  can  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  mankind,  or  more  agreeable  and 
acceptable  to  our  Divine  Lord,  than  to 
have  in  His  sanctuary,  and  in  the  midst 
of  His  people,  a pious,  learned,  and  zeal- 
ous Priesthood,  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  He  Himself  began,  and  which  the 
Priesthood  has  received  as  a most  sacred 
trust  from  His  hands? 

The  writer  rises  to  a just  estimation  of 
his  subject;  however,  he  candidly  admits 
that  since  he  has  had  no  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  a seminary, 


his  views  are  not  entitled  to  wear  the 
mantle  of  authority.  Nevertheless,  his 
work  reveals  a wide  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  of  training 
practised  by  the  seminaries  of  our  land, 
and  he  has  evidently  observed  closely, 
and  studied  carefully  the  results  of  such 
training  with  regard  to  the  American  cler- 
gy. Moreover,  Dr.  Talbot  Smith’s  high 
rank  in  the  literary  world  entitles  his 
work  to  an  attentive  perusal  and  careful 
study.  His  graceful,  flowing  style  en- 
chains the  attention,  while  his  manner  of 
treating  the  subject  sustains  the  reader’s 
interest  throughout.  His  work  has  the 
delightful  flavor  of  originality,  and  he 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  We 
think,  that  generally  speaking,  his  views 
are  sound  and  practical.  His  conception 
of  what  the  ideal  American  priest  should 
be,  is  a true  one.  He  attacks  vigorously, 
and  censures  deservedly,  the  conserva- 
tive, narrow,  inappropriate  methods  of 
training  and  customs  of  the  average 
seminary  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the 
average  newly-ordained  American  priest. 
He  claims  that  the  systems  in  vogue 
among  our  seminaries,  fail  to  present  to 
the  Church  men  of  general  culture.  We 
all  recognize  his  description  of  the  aver- 
age young  cleric,  “an  intellectually  crude 
soul,  with  an  outfit  incomplete,  ragged, 
almost  disheartening.”  He  affirms  that 
the  habits  of  intellectual  life  in  the  sem- 
inary have  dwarfed  the  student  “ It  is 
not,  then,”  he  says  “ a cause  for  wonder 
that  the  young  priest  should  graduate  so 
rude  and  unfinished.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  should  at  all  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  sneering  world,  so  skilled  in 
knowledge  of  its  times,  so  devoted  to 
science  and  history.  How  awkward  is 
his  position  can  be  judged  from  the  facts. 
He  nas  been  trained  for  leadership,  and 
the  world  demands  from  him  the  quali- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  leader. 
The  priest  must  either  lead  or  die.  He 
cannot  follow.  He  must  be  abreast  of 
his  day,  and  ahead  of  it.  Everywhere 
he  encounters  his  critics,  among  Chris- 
tians and  pagans,  keen,  though  super- 
ficial, eager  to  test  his  acquirements, 
better  acquainted  with  the  times  than 
he/more  concerned  than  he  in  its  own 
way  about  the  clerical  standard  of  attain- 
ment, and  ready  to  pour  upon  him  open 
scorn  or  silent  pity  tor  his  deficiencies.” 
His  humorous  description  of  the  young 
priest  as  the  frightened  schoolboy, 
speaking  his  essay  from  the  pulpit,  and 
longing  for  the  peroration  more  eagerly 
than  his  audience,  is  not  overdrawn. 
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This  condition  of  affairs  he  attributes  to 
the  method  by  which  the  average  semi- 
narian is  trained  to  preach,  and  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  called  the  gentle  art  of  trying 
it  on  the  dog.  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
he  describes  the  system  of  training  which 
obtains  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  throughout  the  entire  volume 
holds  it  up  as  a model  for  our  seminar- 
ies. This  method,  he  thinks,  could,  with 
certain  limitations,  be  applied  to  the 
training  of  clerical  students,  who  are  to 
be  the  future  officers  in  the  army  of 
Christ.  He  rightly  maintains  that  the 
strictest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
health  of  the  students,  a matter  which 
is  much  neglected  in  the  majority  of  our 
seminaries.  Mentality  and  spirituality 
for  the  average  soul  depend  upon  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  body.  " It  would 
take  a volume  in  itself,”  he  says,  “ to  esti- 
mate the  losses  to  the  Church  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poor  physical  training  pro- 
vided in  our  seminaries.  Two  thousand 
dollars  a year  would  carry  out  the  re- 
forms suggested  in  this  section;  ten 
thousand  a year  would  not  meet  the  bills 
for  repairs  which  the  invalid  clergy  pay 
to  doctors  and  railroads.” 

But  while  earnestly  advocating  the 
necessity  of  good  food,  athletic  sports, 
and  everything  conducive  to  the  physical 
improvement  of  the  student,  he  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  cultivat- 
ing the  spiritual  life,  which,  he  says, 
“ must  have  the  first  place,  the  largest 
time,  the  most  perfect  system.  Other- 
wise we  are  building  the  city  in  vain.” 
We  think  his  ideas  regarding  the  spirit- 
ual life  are  solid,  replete  with  sound  sense, 
and  eminently  practical.  In  treating  of 
this  subject  he  aims  to  show  that  in  sem- 
inaries generally,  the  human  side  is 
ignored,  instead  of  being  used  as  ally  to 
the  spiritual  side.  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  begin  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
human  side  in  the  student,  and  to  shape 
all  methods  accordingly.  The  burthen 
of  his  complaint  is  that  the  methods 
and  treatises  used  for  initiating  the  be- 
ginner into  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  are 
not  sufficiently  ana  properly  graded.  He 
says  truly  that  “ the  meat  of  the  ascetic 
is  too  strong  food  for  the  infant.”  He 
dwells  on  the  necessity  of  making  the 
spiritual  exercises  attractive,  and  suggests 
simple  means  of  making  these  exercises, 
so  necessary  to  the  priest,  easy  of  prac- 
tice. 

There  is  one  deficiency,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  mars  this  otherwise  excellent 
work,  and  which  should  not  escape  cen- 


[Sept 

sure.  Dr.  Smith,  when  speaking  of  the 
Religious  Orders,  fails  to  give  them  due 
credit.  “ Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.” 
His  object  seems  to  be  to  keep  them  in 
the  background  as  much  as  possible,  as 
if  they  were  undeserving  of  any  promin- 
ence. Our  author  should  rememberthat 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  im- 
posed on  the  apostles,  of  teaching  the 
entire  world  the  wisdom  of  the  Master, 
the  Religious  Orders  have  always  borne 
the  most  conspicuous  part ; ana  in  par- 
ticular, they  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Church  of  America.  They  have  won 
for  the  Church  in  America  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  glory  with  which  she  is 
surrounded.  (Comparisons  are  always 
more  or  less  odious,  and  we  think  it  very 
ungracious,  as  well  as  untrue,  on  the  part 
of  our  author,  to  assert  that  “ the  mission- 
ary priest  can  teach  a regular  the  prac- 
tical art  of  self-sacrifice.”  We  think 
that  Dr.  Smith’s  own  apposite  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  illusion  under  which 
the  young  cleric  labors  before  his  ordin- 
ation, regarding  the  life  of  the  diocesan 
riest,  may  very  properly  be  applied  to 
imself,  so  far  as  nis  estimate  of  the  life 
of  a regular  is  concerned. 

While  the  regular  priest,  in  many 
cases,  is  able,  from  actual  experience,  to 
speak  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  requisite  for  a 
priest  on  a poor  mission,  equally  as  well 
as  the  diocesan  priest;  yet  the  secular 
cannot,  from  a similar  experience,  and 
therefore  not  as  authoritatively  and  cor- 
rectly, form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
self-abnegation  and  heroic  sacrifice  de- 
manded from  a member  of  a Religious 
Order. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  that 
the  secular  priest  is  quite  as  capable  of 
training  the  young  cleric  as  the  religious; 
but  if  we  consult  the  past  history  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  men  and  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  and  especially 
in  this  country,  it  seems  that  the  Relig- 
ious Orders  in  virtue  of  their  special  prep- 
aration and  severe  training,  as  well  as 
the  particular  advantages  which  they  en- 
joy, being  knit  together,  supported  and 
upheld  by  strong  organization,  are  natur- 
ally better  fitted  for  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a well -known  fact  that  the  most  fam- 
ous and  best  authors  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  are,  and  have  been,  for  the 
mo6t  part,  members  of  Religious  Orders. 
The  leading  works  on  Theology  and 
Philosophy  were  written  by  religious. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
clerical  training,  preaching  of  missions 
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and  retreats,  is  the  work  proper  to  regu- 
lars, even  as  parochial  work  is  proper  to 
the  secular.  We  would  not  have  it  in- 
ferred that  the  secular,  by  reason  of  his 
being  a secular,  is  incapable  of  success- 
fully performing  the  work  usually  allot- 
ted to  religious;  but  we  simply  say  that 
the  custom  of  ages  has  excluded  him 
from  the  field  of  labor,  for  which  the  Re- 
ligious Orders  were  established  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Church. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Dr.  Smith’s 
book  is  an  admirably-written,  timely 
work.  It  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Certain  chapters  in  particular,  as  for  in- 
stance, Spiritual  Discipline,  The  Mission- 
ary Spirit  Described,  The  Particular  Di- 
ocese, Love  of  the  People,  and  the  Care 
of  Church  Property,  are  well  worth  the 
careful  perusal  and  thoughtful  study  of 
every  seminarian  and  every  priest  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  souls. 

(2)  The  Chaplain’s  Sermons,  also  by 
Father  Smith.  Sermon  writing,  at  least 
for  publication,  is  not  in  Father  Smith’s 
usual  line.  As  an  essayist,  critic,  and 
novelist  he  has  done  effective  work, 
but  previously  he  made  no  venture  in  the 
distinctly  religious  didactic  line.  In  this 
instance  his  aim  is  the  help  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced  preacher.  Doubtless 
he  will  serve  many.  So,  at  least,  we 
hope,  for  his  subjects  are  many,  practical, 
and  treated  in  a brief  but  attractive 
way. 

(3)  Brother  Azarias— The  Life- 
Story  of  an  American  Monk,  the 
latest  work  from  the  nimble  pen  of  Rev. 
John  Talbot  Smith.  We  do  not  overes- 
timate the  temper  of  the  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  reading  world  when  we  say 
that  this  volume  is  assured  of  a hearty 
and  generous  welcome.  For  now  three 
years  a thing  of  promise,  the  fulfilment 
does  not  fallbelow  the  expectation  justi- 
fied by  the  subject  and  encouraged  by  the 
skill  and  ability  of  the  biographer.  We 
still  mourn  for  the  beloved  and  brilliant 
Azarias  whose  fame  time  only  strength- 
ens, whose  place  in  Catholic  American 
literature  is  destined  to  be  one  of  endur- 
ing brightness.  The  story  of  his  life — all 
too  short,  as  our  poor  vision  sees,  but 
beautifully  roundea  out  as  Infinite  Wis- 
dom best  knows — Father  Smith  tells  in 
excellent  style,  sympathetically,  ap- 
preciatively. It  is  a bit  of  biography 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
Catholic  education  in  this  country ; it  is 
a soul  view  that  will  serve  unto  much  ed- 
ification. An  accurate  likeness  of  Brother 
Azarias,  and  some  selected  letters  enhance 


the  interest  for  the  general  reader.  Alto- 
gether, we  cordially  commend  this  vol- 
ume, in  the  strong  hope  that  it  will  bring 
before  many  the  beautiful  career  of  a 
learned  and  saintly  man  who  in  his  day 
and  generation  strove  nobly  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  souls.  Never- 
theless, Brother  Azarias  was  not  a monk. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  captious,  but 
Father  Smith’s  sub-title  could  have  been 
advantageously  omitted. 

F rom  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston,  we  have 
received  Beside  Old  Hearth-Stones, 
by  Abram  English  Brown.  The  author 
of  this  work,  one  of  a series  “ Footprints 
of  the  Patriots,”  is  doing  a praiseworthy 
service  to  the  cause  of  history.  Care- 
fully gathering,  from  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Massachusetts  patriots,  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  reminiscences  enshrined 
as  sacred  family  heirlooms,  copying  price- 
less documents,  photographing  relics  of 
the  brave  dead,  Mr.  Brown  has  compiled 
a most  interesting  volume,  enriched  with 
much  that  seldom  finds  its  way  to  the 
pages  of  the  regulation  history.  He  has 
composed  a delightful  medley  of  history 
and  biography,  reminiscence  and  tra- 
dition, while  the  publishers  have  co-oper- 
ated, as  to  text,  paper,  illustrations  and 
binding,  in  producing  a beautiful  book  at 
a moderate  cost. 

We  have  received  from  Little,  Brown* 
and  Co.,  Boston,  the  Memoirs  of  Mon- 
signor de  Salamon.  It  is  the  evil  of 
most  autobiographers,  that  following  a 
natural  bent  for  self-justification,  and 
ever  conscious  of  being  the  cynosure  of 
a prospective  multitude  of  readers,  they 
strike  an  unnatural  pose  and  assume 
an  apologetic  tone  that  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  error,  and  thus 
alienate  from  themselves  the  trust  and 
sympathy  of  their  readers.  When,  then, 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  find  the  recital 
of  a life  identified  with  the  deepest  and 
farthest  reaching  revolutions  that  have 
ever  effected  human  policy,  yet  ever 
keeping  before  us  the  marked  person- 
ality of  man  clothed  with  all  our  common 
failings,  written  in  a simple,  unaffected 
style,  not  for  the  applause  of  posterity, 
but  for  the  delectation  of  a single  contem- 
porary capable  of  authenticating  the 
facts  narrated,  we  may  feel  justified  in 
anticipating  that  it  contains  a charm  and 
interest  that  will  amply  repay  its  perusal. 
Such  is  the  Memoirs  of  Monsignor  de 
Salamon.  During  the  exile  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  to  Paris  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
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Monsignor  de  Salamon  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  Internuncio,  by  Pius  VI.  His  el- 
evation to  this  exalted  position  was  well 
calculated  to  make  him  a shining  mark 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  Terrorists  and 
the  Directory.  Borne  from  prison  to 
prison  in  a van  surrounded  by  murder- 
ous crowds  which  demand  his  death ; 
awakened  in  the  night  by  the  cries  of 
surging  mobs,  impatient  of  the  day  for 
their  surfeit  of  blood  ; standing  face  to 
face  with  an  awful  death  during  the 
September  massacre  of  1792,  while  his  fif- 
teen companions  are  slaughtered  at  his 
side ; for  weeks  a fugitive  in  the  woods, 
and  for  months  in  the  shadow  of  the 
guillotine,  subjected  to  the  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Directory — his  story 
is  indeed  one  of  extraordinary  adventure 
and  surpassing  interest.  The  past  two 
years  have  witnessed  a renewed  interest 
in  that  period  of  French  history  that 
began  with  the  Commune  of  1792,  and 
ended  at  Waterloo.  This  revival  has 
been  fruitful  in  many  works  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  French  people  during 
that  period  ; but  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that  none  has  been  read  with  greater 
avidity,  nor  with  greater  pleasure  than 
will  be  the  Memoirs  of  Monsignor  de 
Salamon  ; that  few  are  more  circum- 
stantial or  fuller  of  detail  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  and  that  none  gives  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  excesses  to  which 
unreasoning  and  indiscriminating  pas- 
sion led  a people  enlightened  with  the  civ- 
ilization ot  more  than  ten  centuries.  One 
cannot  but  wish  that  the  Abb£  Bridier 
had  been  more  sparing  of  his  introduc- 
tion. After  reading  his  numerous  pages, 
we  approach  the  Memoirs  with  the  feel- 
ing of  one  who  begins  a book  for  the 
second  time.  Messrs  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.  have  issued  the  work  in  an  elegant 
and  substantial  manner. 

From  John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore, 
we  have  received  The  Obligation  of 
Hearing  Masson  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days,  by  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Roche.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  practical  little  work, 
and  is  chiefly  intended  for  those  to  whom 
the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  must  be 
brought  home.  It  is  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  answers  fully  all  the  objections 
which  may  be  placed  against  our  faith 
in  the  Mass,  its  dignity,  and  the  force  of 
the  obligation  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice. 

From  John  Jos.  McVey,  Philadelphia, 
wehave  received  The  Month  of  the 


X 
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Sacred  Heart,  by  Rev.  F.  X. 
McGowan,  O.  S.  A.  In  this  little  volume 
we  find  appropriate  selections  translated 
and  adapted  from  the  writings  of  Bless- 
ed Margaret  Mary,  for  each  day  of  the 
month  of  June.  The  source  from  which 
the  matter  is  drawn  is  a sufficient 
vouchment  for  its  excellence.  Even  the 
prayers  found  at  the  close  of  the  daily 
meditations  were  composed  by  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  We  earnestly 
recommend  this  work,  and  hope  that  the 
translators  aim  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  a greater  love  for  the  Sacred 
Heart  may  be  fully  realized. 

From  Mawson,  Swan,  and  Morgan, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  we  have 
received  The  Lives  of  the  Brethren, 
a translation  from  the  original  thirteenth 
century  manuscripts,  by  Fr.  John  Placid 
Conway,  O.  P.  The  original  of  this  work 
is  the  Vita  Fratrum  of  Gerard  de 
Frachet,  who  under  this  title  gathered 
together  many  of  the  sayings  ana  doings, 
many  of  the  traditions  anent  the  lives 
and  virtues  of  Saint  Dominic  and  his  first 
followers.  The  work  is  of  manifold  in- 
terest. Considered  as  the  history  of  the 
beginning  and  early  life  of  the  Order  of 
Friars-Preachers  it  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
est every  English-speaking  Dominican; 
looked  at  as  an  illustration  of  some 
phases  of  thirteenth  century  life,  it  can- 
not fail  to  draw  to  itself  attention  and 
permanent  value;  and  as  a literary  treas- 
ure of  the  olden  time,  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, according  to  the  translator,  to  lie 
buried  and  unknown.  The  translation 
has  been  tastefully  done.  It  seems  to 
have  lost  none  of  the  quaintness,  sim- 
plicity and  unction  of  the  original,  and 
nears  a further  charm  in  a diction  at  once 
smooth  and  limpid.  As  a specimen  of 
bookmaking  the  volume  reflects  credit  on 
its  publishers.  It  is  a handy  octavo  vol- 
ume, deckle-edged,  light  in  weight,  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  Noteworthy 
also  is  the  excellent  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed,  and  the  correctness  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  typography. 

From  R.  Washbourne,  London, through 
his  New  York  agents,  we  have  received 
The  Roman  Missal  Adapted  to  the 
Use  of  the  Laity.  Comment  on  this 
well-known  publication  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  the  frank  statement  that  the  pub- 
lisners  have  made  a handsome  little 
volume,  clear-cut  type,  fine  paper,  and 
neat  binding,  combining  to  effect  most 
desirable  results. 
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From  the  compiler,  the  Reverend  Fa-  the  three  synoptic  Gospels,  and  two  to  the 
ther  Police,  S.  M.,  rector  of  the  Church  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  far  but  two 
of  our  Lady  of  Victories,  Boston,  we  have  volumes  have  been  published,  viz.,  the 
received  the  Parochial  Hymn  Book.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  ana  the  second  part  of 
Our  most  fitting  comment  on  this  volume,  the  Acts.  The  series  is  primarily  intended 
excellent  in  paper  and  clear  in  type,  con-  for  those  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and 
taining  in  its  four  hundred  and  fifty  Cambridge  local  examination,  but  it  has 
pages  the  music  and  words  of  three  so  many  excellent  features  to  recommend 
hundred  and  forty-eight  hymns,  besides  it  that  it  will  be  desired  by  all  English- 
much  other  valuable  matter  for  priests  speaking  Catholics.  The  volumes  are  all 
and  people,  is  that  it  realizes  the  an-  of  a handy  size,  with  a text  printed  in  clear, 
nouncement  of  its  preface,  and  is  worthy  readable  type,  quite  a rarity,  and  a luxury 
of  its  sub-title:  11  Complete  edition  con-  which  all  Bible  readers  will  appreciate, 
taining  devotional  exercises  for  all  the  The  notes  are  full,  covering  one-half  of 
faithful,  and  for  different  confraternities;  every  page  of  the  manual.  The  price  is 
the  ordinary  of  the  Mass;  complete  Ves-  very  moderate.  We  sincerely  trust  that 

f>ers  and  Compline  in  faux  bourdons;  the  Father  Smith  will  meet  with  good  success 
iturgical  hymns  for  the  year;  many  pop-  in  this  undertaking,  and  in  the  interest 
ular  Litanies,  Antiphons,  Mottets,  etc.,  of  all  Catholics  to  whom  the  Scriptures 
for  Benediction;  a Mass  for  children;  should  become  more  and  more  famil- 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Con-  iar,  we  bespeak  the  support  of  all  our 
ception.”  We  congratulate  Father  Police  readers. 

on  his  editorial  work,  and  we  trust  that  _ . 

his  compilation  willbe  widely  circulated.  We  have  received  from  D.  Appleton 

’ and  Co.,  New  York  (i)  The  Sun  of 

From  Bums  and  Oates,  London,  Saratoga.  This  is  a story  of  General 
through  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  we  Burgoyne’s  surrender.  The  author  rehear- 
have  received  (1)  Memories  of  the  ses  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  English 
Crimea,  by  Sister  Mary  Aloysius.  This  general  in  his  long  campaign  against  the 
is  a deeply  interesting  sketch  by  a heroic  Americans.  At  times  his  vivid  imaginar 
Sister  of  Mercy,  of  the  experience  of  the  tion  leads  him  into  the  description  of  al- 
generous  daughters  of  Mother  McAuliffe,  most  impossible  adventures.  He  possesses 
who  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war  waged  a simple  and  easy  style.  The  dialogues 

by  Turkey,  France,  and  England  against  are  true  to  nature,  full  of  wit,  and  calcu- 

Russia,  freely  offered  service  and  life  in  lated  to  keep  the  reader’s  interest  at  an 

behalf  of  the  English  and  Irish  soldiers,  exciting  pitch.  The  book  certainly  will 

It  is  a page  of  history  rarely  written  by  repay  a perusal. 

the  general  historian.  In  the  present  in-  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Atmosphere, 
stance,  the  work  is  done  in  a truly  relig-  a late  accession  to  the  series  of  handbooks 
ious  spirit,  and  with  a literary  skill  and  of  useful  knowledge  which  its  publishers 
agreeableness  that  must  win  for  the  have  denominated  The  Library  of  Useful 
dainty  little  volume  a warm  welcome.  Stories . The  author,  Mr.  Donglas  Arch- 

(2)  Notes  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  ibald,  deserves  congratulation  for  this 
Altar,  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  A.  A admirable  little  book.  It  is  compactly 
good  little  book,  but  the  ground  has  been  arranged,  lucidly  and  attractively  written, 
so  well  covered  by  others,  that  one  scarce-  free  from  technicalities,  and  full  of  infor- 
ly  realizes  the  necessity  of  another  contri-  mation  concerning  the  nature,  origin,  and 
bution  containing  nothing  of  special  properties  of  the  atmosphere;  concerning 
value  or  newness.  dew,  fog,  and  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow ; 

(3)  Scripture  Manuals  For  Catho-  concerning  its  optical  illusions  and  its  more 
Lie  Schools,  edited  by  the  Reverend  dangerous  phenomena, — cyclones,  whirl- 
Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.  J.  The  series  of  winds,  tornadoes,  and  tnunder-storms. 
these  manuals,  when  complete,  will  num-  Both  volumes  are  well  made.  The  Ap- 
ber  five  volumes,  one  devoted  to  each  of  pletons  always  issue  well-made  books. 

MAGAZINES. 

It  would  appear  from  its  contents  that  tently  obtained.  The  most  impecunious 
the  August  Century  had  been  designed  lover  of  nature  may,  without  leaving  his 
with  a philanthropic  end  in  view;  it  not,  native  hearth,  pass  from  the  farthest 
then  the  same  result  has  been  inadver-  tropics  in  the  East  to  the  ice-barred  re- 
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gions  of  the  glittering  Klondike,  and  in 
the  transition  enjoy  to  his  heart’s  content 
the  ever-varying  phases  of  nature  that 
these  distant  extremes  suggest.  He  to 
whom  hoped-for  but  unrealizing  pros- 
perity constrains  to  abide  during  tne  sum- 
mer months  in  the  work-a-day  haunts  of 
life,  though  he  be  of  the  most  unimagina- 
tive temperament,  cannot  fail  to  find  at 
least  a partial  solace  in  these  vivid,  grace- 
ful, ana  polished  descriptions  of  widely  di- 
vergent scenes,  to  which  distance  lends 
its  traditional  enchantment.  Prolific, 
dreamy,  tropic  Java;  stern,  sterile,  rug- 
ged Norway;  the  majestic  Hudson  wind- 
ing through  scenes  the  wild  and  natural 
beauty  of  which  has  long  been  tempered 
by  the  domesticity  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion; Alaska  still  rejoicing  in  the  natural 
wildness  and  sublimity  of  its  primeval 
landscape  features;  Turk -ridden  Thes- 
saly pregnant  with  recollections  of 
classic  myth  and  heroes, — all  pass  before 
us  in  a panorama  of  singular  variety, 
beauty,  and  charm.  But  an  end  to  gen- 
eralizations. Clarence  Cook  writes  pleas- 
ingly of  the  “ Lordly  Hudson,”  the  re- 
nowned Palisades  of  which  are  now 
imperilled  by  the  inroads  of  quarrymen. 
Thomas  Dwight  Goodell  writes  interest- 
ingly of  a “ Journey  in  Thessaly.”  “ The 
Alaska  Trip,”  from  the  pen  of  John  Muir, 
is  a masterly  description  of  the  unrivalled 
scenery  and  rich  resources  of  Alaska. 
As  this  article  was  written  sometime  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike, 
it  is  of  iriterest  to  note  the  opinion  of  the 
author  with  reference  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  Alaska.  Speaking  of  its 
probable  gold  deposits,  he  says  : " And 
though  perhaps  not  one  vein  or  placer  in 
a hundred  has  yet  been  touched,  enough 
has  been  discovered  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  this  icy  country  holds  at 
least  a fair  share  of  the  gold  of  the  world.” 
“ Down  to  Java  ” is  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trop- 
ical islands.  “ Characteristics  of  Jenny 
Lind,”  and  “What  Jenny  Lind  Did  for 
America,”  by  Henri  Appy  and  Fanny 
Morris  Smith  respectively,  revive  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  sweet  Sweed- 
lsh  singer  of  almost  fifty  years  ago. 
After  a somewhat  lengthy  introduction 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  we  think, 
and  containing  broad  assertions  that 
history  will  not  support  unqualified, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  in  a fine  ap- 
preciation of  “ John  Burroughs,”  charac- 
terized by  a thorough  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject,  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent insight  into  the  character  of  that 
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sincere  and  earnest  lover  of  nature.  Mr. 
Mabie  brings  his  subject  into  high  relief 
by  the  antithesis  he  establishes  between 
him  and  Thoreau,  equally  sincere  but 
far  less  sociable,  narrower  and  more 
uncompromising.  Lieut.-Gen.  John  M. 
Schofield  writes  interestingly  of  “ Con- 
troversies in  the  War  Department."  He 
discloses  many  hitherto  unpublished  and 
important  facts  touching  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  and  discusses 
its  cognate  subject,  the  mooted  question  of 
the  extent  of  authority  vested  in  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
usual  instalment  of  serials,  several  short 
stories  and  poems  complete  an  ideal 
midsummer  number. 

The  August  number  of  Harper's  is  one 
of  exceptional  excellence.  The  lapse  of 
five  months  in  nowise  detracts  from  the 
interest  of  an  uncommonly  fine  paper  on 
“.The  Inauguration,”  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Mr.  Davis  witnessed  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Czar  at  Moscow,  last  year,  and 
is,  accordingly,  qualified  to  contrast  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  of  these  two 
antipodal  forms  of  government,  and  de- 
duce many  wholesome  reflections,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  he  does  in  his  own 
brilliant  manner.  His  animadversions 
on  certain  civic  features  of  the  parade 
are  worthy  of  special  consideration,  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  seem  ever  bent  on 
publishing  from  the  house-tops  their 
blind  allegiance  to  the  political  boss.  “ A 
Sergeant  of  the  Orphan  Troop,”  by  F red- 
erick  Remington,  is  an  insipid  sketch  of 
frontier  life,  Tacking  plot  and  finish,  and 
evidently  written  as  a foil  to  an  equally  bad 
icture  m colors.  “ The  Kentuckians,” 
y John  Fox,  Jr.,  continues  to  sustain  the 
high  promise  made  by  its  opening  chap- 
ters. Mr.  Fox  is  evidently  bent  upon  dis- 
covering to  us  a feature  of  Kentucky  life 
not  even  hinted  at  inthepretty  booklets  of 
James  Lane  Allen.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
writes  in  his  own  inimitable  style  of  the 
“ Hungarian  Millenium.”  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  electric  railway  at  Buda-Pesth 
is  well  adapted  to  make  the  unhappy  pa- 
tron of  American  electric  cars  rail  against 
existing  systems,  and  teach  the  street- 
car magnates  a lesson  in  public  spirit 
and  generosity.  With  a paper  on  “ Brit- 
ish and  Boer  Government,”  Poultney 
Bigelow  brings  to  a close  his  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  White  Man’s  Africa.” 
While  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper  that  the  writer  has  striven  to 
be  impartial  in  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ences still  awaiting  adjustment  between 
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the  English  and  Boer  governments,  it  is 
equally  patent  that  the  needle  of  his  sym- 
athies  points  to  London  rather  than  to 
ape  Town.  In  an  article  entitled  “A 
State  in  Arms  Against  a Caterpillar," 
Fletcher  Osgood  gives  an  extremely  inter- 
esting account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  stamp  out 
the  pestiferous  gypsy-moth.  Few,  we 
think,  realize  the  danger  with  which  the 
entire  nation  was  threatened  by  this  loath- 
some pest ; few  are  acquainted  with  per- 
sistent effort  exercised,  the  methods 
adopted, or  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  its  at- 
tempts to  blot  out  this  incipient  plague. 
The  article  is  eminently  instructive,  and 
free  from  technical  terms. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  thirteen  articles 
in  the  August  number  of  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  is  44  New  Questions  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence,"  by  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crothers,  who  discusses  in  an  able  man- 
ner the  nature  and  cause  of  inebriety, 
some  of  its  moral,  legal,  and  medical  as- 
pects, and  the  imputabilitv  of  crime  com- 
mitted when  the  accused  was  poisoned 
by  alcohol.  Another  excellent  article  is 
that  of  Franklin  Smith,  who  writes  force- 
fully and  thoughtfully  on  44  The  Despot- 
ism of  Democracy."  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey 
in 44  The  Thyroid  Gland  in  Medicine,"  de- 
cribes  a recent  achievement  in  therapeu- 
tics,— the  successful  employment  of  the 
thyroid  glands  of  sheep  tor  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  human  thyroid. 
44  Stones  in  the  Head,"  a translation  from 
the  French  of  A.  Cartaz,  is  an  illustrated 
article  on  an  absurd  imposture  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  quacks  and  charlatans  of  the 
middle  ages.  Other  noteworthy  papers 
are:  “Ivory:  Its  Sources  and  Uses/’ by 
N.  B.  Nelson;  44  Principles  of  Taxation, 
by  David  A.  Wells,  who  writes  interest- 
ingly on  the  nomenclature  and  forms  of 
taxation;  and  a biographical  sketch  of 
the  late  James  Croll,  a distinguished 
Scotch  geologist. 

The  July  and  August  numbers  of  The 
Forum  offer  a goodly  variety  of  articles 
on  political  and  literary  topics.  The 
former  discusses  politically,  Turkey  and 
the  late  Grecian  war,  in  two  articles;  non- 
partisanship  in  municipal  government; 
the  civil  service  law’s  defects;  sugar 
bounties  and  their  influence;  and  in  a lit- 
erary way,  an  estimate  is  given  of 
Wordsworth  as  a poet.  In  the  August 
number  the  papers  most  deserving  of 
mention,  are,  Senator  White’s  44  The  Pro- 


posed Annexation  of  Hawaii,",  against 
which  he  vigorously  argues;  44  The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Red  Man,"  by  Simon  Pokag- 
on,  the  last  chief  of  the  Pottawattamie 
Pokagon  band;  and  44  The  Municipal 
Government  of  Berlin."  The  Forum  ad- 
vances its  price,  beginning  with  the  cur- 
rent number,  for  single  copies.  Another 

Frotest  against  the  cheap  44  magazines." 
t is  impossible  to  supply  genuine  mag- 
azine literature  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents. 

Edmund  Gosse  presents  to  the  readers 
of  the  North  American  Review  for  Au- 

fust,  a paper  entitled  “Ten  Years  of 
English  Literature."  The  article  is 
clearly  the  result  of  a careful  and  atten- 
tive study  of  the  literary  situation  in 
England  durihg  the  past  decade.  The 
death  of  such  men  as  Tennyson,  New- 
man, and  Browning  has  given  promi- 
nence, and  been  the  occasion  of  increased 
activity  to  writers  of  lesser  ability.  But 
these  men  have  in  general  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  writing  of  novels,  rather 
than  to  works  requiring  deeper  thought 
and  study.  44  Unquestionably,"  this  writer 
says, 44  the  extreme  vogue  of  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  book,  the  prose  story,  has 
drawn  into  its  vortex  many  talents  which 
had  no  original  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion,” among  whom  he  numbers,  Steven- 
son, Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  George 
Moore,  and  Stanley  Weyman.  He  con- 
cludes the  article  by  saying:  44  Without  a 
suspicion  of  sarcasm,  I merely  record  that 
the  ten  years  since  1887  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  marked  in  England,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  by  an  extraordin- 
ary removal  of  the  great  traditional 
figures  which  gave  their  tone  of  thought; 
by  an  expressive  and  unwieldy  prepond- 
erance of  one  class  of  book — ana  that  the 
class  least  amenable  to  criticism — name- 
ly the  novel;  and  by  a growth  of  com- 
bined athleticism  and  commercialism 
highly  unfavorable  to  art  and  letters." 
44  Has  Judaism  a Future? " is  the  question 
which  Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  editor  of 
44  The  Jewish  Messenger,"  answers  in  a 
fresh  and  spirited  style.  Other  articles 
of  interest  are, 44  Theosophy  and  Ethics," 
by  E.  F.  Hargrave;  44  Our  Interest  in 
Samoa,"  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  lde;  and 
44  Quarantine  Methods,"  by  Dr.  Alvah  H. 
Doty. 

In  the  Summer  number  of  Poet-Lore  we 
find  a good  translation,  by  Mary  Hamed, 
of  Herman  Sudermann’s  one-act  play, 
“Morituri:  Teias."  It  is  one  of  a group  of 
three  one-act  plays,  contributed  during  the 
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current  year  to  German  literature  by  the 
greatest  of  its  living  dramatists.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a camp  of  the  Goths  near 
Vesuvius,  during  the  time  of  the  Barbar- 
ian invasion.  The  characters  are  all  of 
that  stalwart,  rugged  mould,  which  lends 
itself  so  happily  to  the  requirements  of 
strong  and  stirring  dramatic  action.  The 
motive  is  the  refining  influence  of  love, 
and  while  it  is  by  no  means  new,  it  is 
treated  in  a manner  that  is  fresh  and  inter- 
esting. 14  Brownings  in  Hamlet,”  made 
under  the  guidance  of  William  Sloan 
Kennedy,  cannot  be  without  interest  and 
profit  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare.  The 
interpretation  of  the  line, 44  when  he  him- 
self might  his  quietus  make  with  a bare 
bodkin,  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
delightful  bit  of  revelation.  It  is  altogether 
plausible,  and  is  borne  out  by  references 
of  weighty  influence.  Again,  in  the  well- 
known  line  from  Polonius’  address  to 
Laertes, 44  the  friends  thou  hast  and  their 
adoption  tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel,”  he  adheres  to  the 
original  reading  of  hoops  instead  of  hooks , 
which  change  was  made  by  Pope,  for  to 
grapple  with  a hoop,  was,  to  his  thinking, 
a feat  utterly  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Had  Pope  lived  to  consult  the 
44  Century  Dictionary,”  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  to  44  grapple  ” has  an  obso- 
lete meaning,  which  is  to  clasp , and  which 
solves  the  puzzle  quite  satisfactorily.  Miss 
Porter  discourses  loftily,  in  a manner  of 
unquestionable  scholarship,  on  44  The 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  Held  by  Browning 
and  the  Greek  Poets.”  The  School  of  Lit- 
erature contains  a 44  Reading  Course  for 
Vacations”  and  “Outline  Studies”  of 
some  of  Tennyson’s  lyrics.  Summer  nov- 
els, and  Recent  British  and  American 
verse  receive  due  attention  in  the  de- 
partment of  44  Reviews.” 

The  Dublin  Review , Tuly-October,  be- 
gins a series  of  papers  by  Father  Mack- 
ey, O.  S.  B.,  on  St.  Francis  de  Sales  as 
a Preacher.  Anvthing  dealing  with  the 
gentle  Bishop  of  Geneva  is  always  wel- 
come. The  present  contribution  is  so 
full  of  interest,  so  happy  in  its  treatment, 
that  we  look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  coming  parts.  Other  valuable  papers 
in  this  number  are:  44  The  Communions, 
With  Three  Blades  of  Grass,  of  the 
Knights  Errant,”  an  insight  into  a curi- 
ous custom  of  the  Middle  Ages;  44  Some 
Troubles  of  the  Elizabethan  Episcopate,” 
a sore  rub  to  Anglicans;  “The  French 
Expedition  to  Ireland  in  I7q8,”  a rem- 
iniscence of  what  might  have  been. 
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In  The  Edinburgh  Review , July  quar- 
terly number,  the  student  anxious  to 
study  the  political  conditions  of  India 
will  find  a satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  Indian  States. 
44  Modern  Mountaineering”;  44  Instinct 
in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms”; 
and  a sketch  of  the  distinguished  general, 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  are  among  the  remaining  con- 
tributions which  make  a solid  and  yet 
agreeable  number. 

The  Scottish  Review , Tuly-October 
number,  has  an  exceptionally  good  table 
of  contents.  The  chief  papers  we  name, 
without  further  comment,  their  titles  be- 
ing sufficiently  significative  of  their  char- 
acter: 44  Victorian  Art  44  Early  Chris- 
tian Miniatures  44  George  Thomson,  the 
Friend  of  Burns”; 44  The  Life  of  Nelson  ”; 
44  Literary  Culture  in  Canada.”  Together 
with  the  excellent  material  furnished  in 
the  regular  44  articles,”  The  Scottish  Re- 
view is  always  notable  for  its  fine  sum- 
mary of  foreign  reviews.  Altogether,  it 
is  a valuable  periodical. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July  is  a 
number  of  great  variety  and  interest. 
44  The  Eastern  Crisis  ” is  a remarkably 
clear  paper,  emphasizing  the  condition  of 
Turkey  and  the  European  Powers,  epit- 
omizing, as  it  were,  the  problem  whose 
solution  waits  on  the  jealousies  of  a di- 
vided Christendom.  What  might  be 
called  a character  sketch  of  Martin 
Luther,  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  one 
pretending  to  be  divested  of  theological 
partisanship,  shows  the  44  Reformer  ” in 
light  as  unenviable  as  ever  Catholic 
controversialist  has  shed  on  the  coarse 
buffoon  who  wrecked  the  faith  of  so  many, 
and  paved  the  way  for  a corresponding 
ruin  of  morals.  To  several  other  articles 
we  shall  devote  more  space  in  our  Oc- 
tober number. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Tablet  that 
the  fourteenth  centenary  of  the  landing 
of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  will  be 
solemnly  celebrated,  near  the  memorable 
spot,  on  the  fourteenth  of  this  month. 
His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  will  pontificate;  the  Bish- 
op of  Newport  will  preach.  The  Hier- 
archy of  England,  Cardinal  Perraud,  of 
France,  and  the  representative  clergy 
and  laity  of  Catholic  England  will  be 
present.  This  will  be  the  real  celebra- 
tion. The  recent  assembly,  known  as  the 
Lambeth  conference,  was  a sorry  affair. 
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THE  CATHACH  OF  ST.  COLUMBA. 

Laura  Grey. 

n the  June,  1897,  issue  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine  appeared  two  articles  on  St. 
Columba,  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston,  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  McCready  of  Holy  Cross 
Church,  New  York. 

Irish  hearts  beat  high,  and  Irish  eyes 
grew  moist  on  reading  the  exploits  and 
virtues  so  feelingly  portrayed.  Our 
present  desire  is  to  add  a few  facts  touching  the  celebrated 
Psalter  of  Columba.  The  general  opinion  that  St.  Finnian  of 
Clonard  was  Columba’s  tutor,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  sustained 
as  that  which  claims  St.  Finnian  of  Moville  as  the  recognized  tutor 
of  Columba;  though  Columba  and  Finnian  of  Clonard  met  in  the 
cloister  of  Clonard,  it  was  from  St.  Finnian  of  Moville  that  he 
took  by  stealth  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome,  and  copied  it  under 
protest. 

Moville  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Stranford,  in  the 
County  Down,  and  there  44  the  Dove  of  the  West  ” had  made  his 
nest  when  Finnian  returned  from  Rome  with  the  Vulgate  in  his 
pilgrim’s  satchel. 

The  poet  ^Engus,  referring  to  this  event,  tells  us  in  his  meta- 
phorical language  that  Finnian  carried  with  him  44  yellow  gold 
from  over  the  sea,”  meaning  the  Vulgate.  When  Columba 
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viewed  the  treasure,  he  was  seized  with  a desire  to  possess  it,  and 
craved  it  from  his  master,  even  for  a loan. 

In  those  remote  days,  before  printing  had  come  into  vogue,  il- 
luminated manuscripts  were  prized  more  than  jewels  or  gold,  and 


a lifetime  was  often  spent  transcribing  a single  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels. 

Finnian  stoutly  refused  the  request.  He  would  not  part  with 
his  manuscript,  even  though  he  feared  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  dis- 
ciple might  rise  in  rebellion  at  the  rebuff.  Nor  was  he  mistaken. 
Columba  seized  the  coveted  prize,  and  during  the  long  midnight 
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hours  transcribed  the  contents  on  a sheet  of  parchment.  Finnian 
found  him  at  his  work,  and  demanded  the  copy  as  his  right. 
Columba  refused  to  part  with  his  handiwork,  and  the  Battle  of 
Cuil  Dreimhue  was  the  result,  fought  in  the  year  562. 

This  portion  of  the  saint  s life  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by 


the  two  writers  in  The  Rosary  Magazine  quoted  before,  that 
the  present  paper  can  lend  nothing  to  its  interest. 

American  tourists  travelling  in  Ireland  can  rest  on  the  exact 
spot  of  the  fray,  if  they  tread  that  point  of  the  hill  on  a 
line  with  the  nose  of  Belbulben  mountain,  where  the  Bay  of 
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Donegal  bursts  on  their  view.  The  place  is  now  called  Coola- 
drummon,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcliff,  six  miles  north  of  Sligo. 
The  long  car  which  conveys  the  tourist  to  Bundoran,  in  Donegal, 
pauses  on  the  site  of  the  battle-field  to  permit  its  occupants  to 

enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent view'  of  wild 
wave  and  dark  ra- 
vine. KingDiarmit 
of  Meath  upheld 
Finnian,  and  Colum- 
ba  was  supported 
by  his  owrn  kins- 
men, the  O'Don- 
nells of  the  North. 
Columba's  hosts 
were  victorious,  and 
§ the  copy  of  the 

£ Psalter  which  the 
sc 

w saint  had  made,  was 
§ retained  by  the 
H O’Donnells, 
o This  manuscript 
g is  known  in  history 
2 as  the  “Cathach” 
(pronounced  Caha), 
o r Battler,  from 
“ Cath,”  a battle. 

For  this  relic  of 
the  past,  bought  at 
the  price  of  four 
thousand  lives  on 
the  battle-field,  the 
O’Donnell's  main- 
tain the  greatest 
reverence;  and  St. 
Cailin  of  Fernagh 
warned  the  clan  to  guard  it  vigilantly,  for  otherwise  all  luck  would 
forsake  them. 

Right  loyally  they  kept  their  trust,  and  appointed  the  family 
of  McRobartaighs  to  be  the  custodians  of  the  manuscript. 

Before  entering  a fray,  the  O’Donnells  pinned  Columba’s  parch- 
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ment  on  to  the  breast  of  a priest,  and  he  walked  three  times  round 
the  lines,  invoking  the  saint's  protection  on  the  clan.  We  hear  of 
two  of  the  family  of  the  McRobar- 
taighs  laying  down  their  lives 
rather  than  yield  up  the  treasure 
they  defended. 

Fearing  the  manuscript  might 
suffer  from  its  great  age  and  in- 
cessant appearance  on  the  battle- 
field, Cathbar  O'Donnell  enclosed 
the  relic  in  a cumdach,  or  shrine, 
and  encrusted  the  lid  with  crystals, 
pearls,  andsapphires.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  Irish  may  be  seen  on  three 
sides  of  the  shrine,  and  runs  thus:  £ 

44  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Cathbar  < 

O’Donnell,  for  whom  this  casket  5 
was  made,  and  for  Sitric  MacAed- 
ha,  who  made  it,  and  for  Donnall  o 
McRobartaigh,  Abbot  of  Kells,  at  H 
whose  house  it  was  made.”  This  § 

Cathbar  O’Donnell  ruled  his  peo-  £ 
pie  in  the  year  1106.  Once  the  £ 

“Cathach’'  was  taken  by  the  Me-  £ 

Dermotts,  and  for  two  years  the 
O'Donnells  mourned  its  loss.  This 
mishap  occurred  in  the  year  1497. 

The  “ Cathach  " safely  lodged 
in  its  shrine,  remained  in  St.  Co- 
lumba's  native  county  of  Donegal 
until  the  year  1647,  when  Daniel 
O’Donnell  carried  it  away  to  the 
Continent.  He  had  fought  for 
King  James,  and  when  the  Stuart 
cause  was  ruined,  the 
faithful  Irishman  with- 
drew from  his  own 
country.  Before  h i s 
death  he  placed  a new 
rim  on  the  casket,  and  left  it,  and  the  “Cathach,”  to  his  kinsman, 
Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  of  Newport,  County  Mayo. 
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It  was  deemed  a crime  to  open  the  casket,  but  in  the  year  1814, 
Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  cast  aside  all  formali- 
ties and  exhumed  the  “Cathach  ” from  its  case.  For  this  act  the 
widow  of  Sir  Neal  O’Donnell  went  to  law  with  Bethanj.  Public 
curiosity  benefited  by  the  daring  of  the  English  official,  and  inside 
the  cumdach  was  found  an  ancient  wooden  box  containing  a por- 
tion of  the  Psalter,  written  in  a neat,  though  hurried  hand.  Only 
fifty-eight  pages  of  vellum  remain  of  the  manuscript,  from  the  thir- 
ty-first to  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  Psalm.  St.  Columba's  copy 
contains  even  the  asterisks  and  obelisks  of  St.  Jerome’s  Vulgate. 

The  writing  is  accurate  and  well  formed,  though  somewhat 
cramped. 

The  present  owner  is  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  who  has  loaned 
it  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

Since  the  year  1814,  the  44  Cathach  ” has  lain  undisturbed  in  its 
cumdach.  Probably  no  one  will  care  to  remove  it.  The  vellum 
was  found  clotted  together  with  damp,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  psalms  mentioned  above,  was  illegible. 

The  cumdach  is  a brass  box,  measuring  in  length,  nine  inches 
and  a half.  The  breadth  is  eight  inches,  and  two  inches  cover  the 
thickness  of  the  shrine.  Precious  stones  formerly  glistened  at  the 
corners,  but  these  have  vanished.  The  lid  is  a silver  plate  richly 
chased  with  figures  of  St.  Columba,  the  Crucifixion,  and  other 
sacred  emblems.  Fac-similes  of  the  44  Cathach  ” appeared  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  44  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland.” 

So  we  close  our  sketch  of  one  of  Ireland’s  most  favored  rel- 
ics. The  visitor  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  permitted  to 
handle  the  cumdach  which  holds  the  writing  of  our  best-known 
Irish  saint.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba,  ar- 
dent, fiery,  poetic,  heads  the  catalogue  of  Erin’s  most  remarkable 
sons.  Lulled  to  rest  by  the  stormy  winds  that  beat  round  Iona, 
he  sleeps  in  that  distant  island,  far  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  a 
willing  victim  of  penance  for  the  blood  he  shed  in  defence  of  the 
“ Cathach  ” on  the  battle-field  of  Cuil  Dreimhue. 


MY  ROSARY. 


Eliza  Allen  Starr. 


A high,  sharp  cry  of  danger  near! 
Each  cheek  is  blanched,  but  not 
with  fear; 

On  each  sword’s  hilt  a hand  is  laid 
To  draw  at  once  the  willing  blade; 
And  serried  ranks  one  moment  stand 
Awaiting  but  the  wished  command. 


No  startling  cry  of  danger  near 
Has  jarred  upon  my  listening  ear, — 

A sense  of  snares,  to  eye  unseen, 

Has  come  the  world  and  me  be- 
tween, 

And,  like  the  soldier’s  hand  on  glaive, 
A bead  I touch,  some  soul  to  save. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORK. 

ive  years  ago,  a Community  of  Dominican  Sis- 
ters of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  was  founded  at 
W est  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  of  its  founda- 
tion, object,  and  work,  we  are  happy  to  give 
an  account. 

In  1875,  a Dominican  of  the  Paris  province, 
the  Reverend  Damian  Mary  Saintourens, 
wrote,  and  obtained  from  his  superior  permis- 
sion to  organize  the  association  of  the  Per- 
petual Rosary.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes  began  to  increase 
so  wonderfully.  The  faithful  who  had  gone  to 
pray  at  the  miraculous  grotto  were  returning 
with  a great  devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary,  for  the  Mother  of  God, 
after  saying  to  the  maiden  to  whom  she  appeared:  14 1 am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,’  ’ had  also  recommended  the  Rosary  as  the 
great  prayer  of  the  age.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  association 
conceived  by  Father  Damian  Mary  would  spread  rapidly.  In  a 
short  time  the  Reverend  Father  had  registered  twenty-five  thou- 
sand names. 

As  one  man  alone  could  not  take  the  management  of  such  a 
vast  organization,  Father  Damian  Mary  formed  the  resolution  of 
founding  a house  of  Dominican  Sisters  who  would  consecrate 
their  lives  to  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  Their  vocation  was  to 
be  both  contemplative  and  apostolic:  contemplative  in  the  con- 
tinual recitation  of  the  Rosary  by  some  appointed  member  of  the 
association,  and  apostolic  in  the  work  of  aiding  the  Dominican 
Fathers  to  propagate  the  Perpetual  Rosary.  The  Fathers  who  or- 
ganize the  Rosary  confraternities,  preach  their  conditions  and  ad- 
vantages, inscribe  the  names  of  the  associates,  and  bless  the 
beads.  To  this  much  only  is  their  propagation  of  the  Rosary 
often  confined,  because  the  duties  of  mission-life  do  not  permit 
anything  more.  The  intention  of  the  devotion  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary  is  to  form  a guard  of  honor  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
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The  associates  choose  an  hour  of  prayer  every  month,  which  be- 
comes an  hour  of  guard.  The  days  and  hours  are  distributed 
with  regularity;  the  ranks  of  the  guard  of  honor  must  be  un- 
brokenly  maintained  in  order  that  the  Rosary  may  be  really  per- 
petual. Otherwise  the  name  of  the  confraternity  would  have  no 


meaning. 

The  founder  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  realized  that  while  pious 
and  zealous  persons  could  be  found  in  the  world  who  would  glad- 
ly offer  to  act  as  chief  of  division,  the  condition  of  these  persons 
often  change.  Illness  or  death  decimate  their  number,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  bands  of  associates  become  as  armies  without 
chiefs,  soon  to  be  disbanded. 

A Congregation  of  Dominican  Sisters  devoted  by  vocation  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Rosary,  would  obviate  all  such  difficulties.  An 
individual  dies,  a congregation  lives.  The  latter  would  be  at  the 
same  time  able  to  maintain  more  system  and  regularity,  for  Re- 
ligious, not  being  hampered  by  worldly  matters,  have  more  time  to 
give  to  the  things  of  God.  A Congregation  of  Dominican  Sisters 
devoted  solely  to  the  Rosary  would,  then,  have  many  advantages. 
While  the  secular  associate  could  give  one  hour  each  month  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  the  Sisters  would  be  able  to  give  one  hour 
each  day.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  associate 
who  wished  to  spend  an  hour  of  the  night  each  month  before 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  time  of  the  Sisters  could  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  some  to  watch  an  hour  every  night.  The  associate 
could  possibly  give  only  an  hour  every  month  to  our  Blessed 
Lady,  the  Sisters  can  give  their  whole  lives.  What  an  influence, 
then,  would  such  an  example  exert  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
guard  of  honor ! What  an  increase  to  its  vitality,  its  prosperity, 
its  future!  After  such  considerations,  Father  Damian  Mary 
wrote  to  Rome,  and  laid  his  plan  before  the  Most  Reverend 
Vicar-General.  Father  Sanvito  answered  him  November,  1875, 
by  saying  that  he  very  much  approved  of  the  pious  project, 
for,  said  he,  “the  life  of  a Dominican  Sister  could  not  be  bet- 
ter employed.  There  are  Dominican  Sisters  for  the  perpet- 
ual adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  for  nursing  the  sick,  for  the  care  of  orphans,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fallen  women;  then  why  not  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Rosary?  The  Pope  has  enriched  the  Perpetual  Rosary  with  many 


indulgences,  and  it  is  indeed  a most  praiseworthy  devotion.” 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  Ligiez,  companion  of  the  Master- 
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General,  also  wrote  to  Father  Damian:  “ Let  this  work  be  com- 
menced at  once;  it  is  a magnificent  one.  The  Father  directors 
of  the  Rosary  in  our  convents  are  overrun  by  their  apostolic  oc- 
cupations. They  have  not  time  to  promote  the  Perpetual  Rosary; 
they  need  help,  and  there  are  none  more  able  to  give  it  than 
the  Dominican  Sisters.”  In  another  letter  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  added  this  charming  and  delightful  sentence:  “ A 
brother  is  powerful  when  aided  by  his  brother,  but  what  can  he 
not  do  when  aided  by  his  sister?” 

Heaven,  too,  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  the 
association.  One  day  Father  Damian  availed  himself  of  a mission 
he  was  preaching  in  the  South  of  France,  to  stop  at  Lourdes. 
He  could  only  spare  one  night  there;  arriving  at  6 p.  m.,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  at  five  o’clock  next  morning.  It  was  late  in  the 
day  of  the  20th  of  April,  1876,  and  the  guard  was  about  to  close 
the  grotto,  but  the  good  Father  had  so  many  things  to  say  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin!  Before  taking  steps  in  such  an  important  affair 
as  he  proposed,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  consult  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother?  To  spend  the  night  in  a hotel  was  to  lose  precious 
time,  the  most  precious  of  life.  He  asked  permission  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  grotto,  which  was  granted.  He  had  with  him  a piece 
of  bread,  and  that,  with  the  miraculous  water  murmuring  at  his 
feet,  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  supper.  The  night  was  cold 
and  rainy;  a violent  wind,  which  in  the  Pyrennees  is  not  rare  at 
this  season,  was  blowing  through  the  grotto.  It  mattered  not  to 
the  pious  Father  who  had  the  happiness  of  spending  the  entire 
night  in  that  hallowed  place.  Nobody  came  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  solitude.  “ What  a delightful  night!  ” has  he  often  said,  though, 
of  course,  he  has  been  very  reticent  in  regard  to  the  emotions 
he  felt  during  that  night  of  prayer.  He  admits  that  he  often 
kissed  the  rock  upon  which  the  Sacred  Virgin  had  stood  when  she 
appeared  to  Bernadette;  that  he  supplicated  the  Blessed  Mother 
to  make  him  worthy  of  propagating  her  glory,  and  of  making 
certain  the  perpetuity  of  her  Rosary.  Such  was  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  grotto  of  Lourdes. 

When,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a man  decided  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  had  to  become  an 
armed  knight.  Before  putting  on  his  armor  he  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  prayer,  and  this  night  was  known  as  the  u watch  of 
arms'1  That  night  spent  in  the  grotto  of  Lourdes  was  really  a 
“watch  of  arms  ” for  Father  Damian. 
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While  everything  seemed  favorable  to  the  foundation  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  and  already 
charitable  souls  were  preparing  a house  at  Bethune,  near  Lille, 
terrible  trials  were  about  to  begin.  One  day  some  one  said  to 
Father  Damian,  in  his  Lille  convent,  something  which  was  to  be 
realized:  “ I hear,”  said  this  person,  “ that  you  wish  to  found  a work 
for  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  if  this  is  true,  and  you  want 
to  become  a great  servant  of  the  Mother  of  God,  you  must  pre- 
pare to  suffer  much.” 

During  four  years  it  was  impossible  for  Father  Damian  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  for  there  arose  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  oppositions,  obstacles,  and  difficulties.  What  had 
seemed  so  near  in  the  beginning,  vanished;  persons  who 
had  offered  pecuniary  assistance,  retired;  the  house  which 
had  been  set  apart  to  become  the  cradle  of  the  work,  was  put  to 
another  use;  and  the  friends  of  the  first  hour  had  become,  if  not 
enemies,  more  than  indifferent.  However,  in  the  midst  of  the 
almost  general  abandonment,  a great  soul  offered  its  services  to 
Father  Damian.  The  Reverend  Mother  Mary  Dominic,  Su- 
perioress-General of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  had  built  a beautiful 
novitiate  convent  at  Etrepagny.  She  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  good  Father  one  aisle  of  the  monastery,  comprising  eight  cells, 
and  volunteered  to  form  the  postulants  during  the  first  three  years, 
after  which  there  could  be  opened  for  the  young  Sisters  a 
special  house.  A young  Irish  woman,  Miss  Kate  Welply,  who 
had  at  her  disposal  a large  fortune,  generously  offered  it  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  novitiate.  The  Bishop  of  Evr'eux  had  given 
his  consent  and  approbation,  and  it  seemed  that  the  dawn  of  beauti- 
ful days  was  about  to  shine;  but  the  much-tried  Father  had  not  yet 
suffered  enough.  All  that  seemed  so  auspicious  went  to  naught, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  renounce  hopes  which  had  seemed  so 
bright. 

At  last,  in  1880,  after  four  years  of  trial  and  opposition,  the  sun 
rose  radiantly  upon  the  cradle  of  the  work.  The  Very  Reverend 
F.  Chocarne,  the  author  of  “ The  Life  of  Father  Lacordaire,”  had 
been  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Paris  province.  His  was  a great 
soul,  capable  of  understanding  a generous  idea,  and  of  giving  help 
to  its  execution.  Father  Damian  laid  before  him  his  plans,  and  he 
at  once  caught  the  spirit  of  them.  The  chief  motive  in  founding 
this  association,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  make  perpetual  the  reci- 
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tation  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  watches  over  us  without  ceasing;  we  must  then  un- 
ceasingly offer  to  her  the  tribute  of  our  thankfulness.  Since  there 
is  perpetuity  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  benefits,  why  not  then  give  to 
our  honor  and  veneration  for  her,  the  character  of  perpetuity? 
Night  and  day  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  is  extending  over  us  the 
mantle  of  her  protection;  night  and  day  she  guards  us  from  the 
many  dangers  which  threaten  us;  we  must  then,  night  and  day. 
offer  to  her  our  homage.  Of  course,  each  of  us  cannot  offer  this 
particular  form  of  perpetual  prayer;  but  what  we  cannot  do,  socie- 
ties can  accomplish.  By  societies  wonders  are  every  day  realized, 
and  thus  will  be  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  the  honor  paid 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  she  will  have  a perpetual  guard  of  honor. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has,  in  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a perpetual  guard  of  honor.  Certainly,  then, 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  Him  than  to  offer  a perpetual 
guard  of  honor  to  His  beloved  Mother. 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  Provincial  approved,  with  his  whole 
heart,  this  beautiful  idea,  and  gave  to  Father  Damian  all  nec- 
essary authority  to  carry  it  out.  He  allowed  him  to  establish  the 
work  where  he  liked  best,  and  to  intrust  it  to  whomsoever  he 
would.  At  that  time  Mother  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Prioress-Gen- 
eral of  the  Third  Order  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Calais,  offered  the  Father  a part  of  her  convent  to  form  the  first 
postulants,  an  offer  which  he  accepted.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1880, 
he  arrived  at  Calais,  having  only  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  Abbeville  Carmelites,  and  on  the  25th 
of  May  two  postulants  presented  themselves  at  the  convent. 

During  six  months  other  postulants  came,  but  only  two,  Sister 
Mary  Joseph  and  Sister  Mary  of  the  Rosary,  persevered.  Sister 
Mary  Joseph  had  been  secretary  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  at 
Havre,  under  Father  Damian’s  direction;  so  was,  then,  bringing 
to  the  work  a special  knowledge  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
turn  to  advantage.  She  lived  ten  years  at  Louvain,  and  she 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Sister  Mary  of  the  Rosary  entered 
the  convent  very  young.  On  the  day  she  was  invested  with  the 
habit,  Father  Damian  asked  her  if  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
for  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  “Yes,  Father,”  said  she, 
“ ready  to  sacrifice  all.”  “And  if,  some  day  we  had  to  go  to 
America,  would  you  be  willing  to  go?  ” “ Let  it  be,  Father,  when 

you  like;  I am  ready.”  Eleven  years  later  the  Sisters  came  to 
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found  a house  in  America;  Sister  Mary  of  the  Rosary  was  the 
first  prioress. 

The  Calais  house  was  fast  becoming  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  inmates.  It  was  as  two  different  Communities  un- 
der the  same  roof:  one  devoted  to  teaching,  the  other  to  the  Per- 
petual Rosary.  In  spite  of  the  kindness  of  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  whose  memory  is  lovingly  treasured,  it  was  necessary  to 
part.  The  Father  Provincial  advised  Father  Damian  to  seek 
another  house,  giving  him  liberty  to  go  where  he  would,  dispose 
the  Community  as  he  thought  best,  and  to  adopt  the  rule  he  pre- 
ferred. But  where  to  go?  It  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
1880;  the  Revolution  had  just  ejected  the  religious  priests  from 
their  convents,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  same  fate  was  in 
store  for  the  nuns.  For  greater  security  Father  Damian  resolved 
to  establish  his  daughters  in  Belgium.  The  two  foundresses. 
Sisters  Mary  Joseph  and  Mary  of  the  Rosary,  then  left  Calais. 
The  Father  rented  a small  house  at  Bonsecours  de  Peruvelz,  and 
there  the  two  Sisters  and  a number  of  postulants  went  to  estab- 
lish themselves. 


Father  Damian  wrote  and  had  printed  the  rules  of  the  Do- 
minican Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  which  were  approved  t^y 
the  Bishop  of  Tournay.  The  fundamental  point  was  the  perpe- 
tuity of  prayer  in  the  Rosaiy  at  every  hour  of  the  night  and  day. 
He  added  the  singing  and  psalmody  of  the  great  Canonical  Do- 
minican office,  which  brought  the  Sisters  of  the  Rosary  nearer  to 
the  Sisters  of  the  Second  Order.  The  constitutions  of  the  Sec- 
ond Order  of  the  Mauleon  Sisters  were  taken  as  a base,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  Father  Damian  to  adopt  the  principal  part 
of  them.  It  was  a Third  Order,  though,  that  he  wished  to  found, 
for  the  following  reasons:  the  rising  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ior 


the  Perpetual  Rosaiy 
would  not  be  compati- 
ble with  the  austerities 
of  the  Second  Order. 
The  experience  at  Mau- 
leon had  been  that  the 
Sisters  who  combined 
strict  fasts  and  continual 
abstinence  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  Perpetual 


Rosary  wTere  dying  of  convent  of  sisters  of  the  perpetual  rosary,  louvain. 
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exhaustion,  which  obliged  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  prohibit 
the  Perpetual  Rosary.  About  this  time  a young  Sister,  who  had 
been  among  the  most  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary,  said  to  the  prioress,  Mother  Agnes  of  Jesus,  just  before 
dying:  “ Mother,  as  the  superiors  say  that  the  Perpetual  Rosary 

is  not  compatible  with  the^Second  Order’s  austerities,  I offer  my 
life  to  God  in  order  that,  sooner  or  later,  He  may  inspire  some 
one  to  found  a Third  Order  devoted  to  the  Perpetual  Rosary.” 
Fifteen  years  later  the  Congregation  of  the  Third  Order  of  the 
Contemplative  Dominicans  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  was  founded. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  had  then  all  the 
principal  observances  of  the  Second  Order:  the  same  Office,  the 
same  habit,  the  same  vows,  and  the  same  enclosure,  but  not  the 
great  fasts,  nor  the  perpetual  abstinence,  which  were  replaced  by 
the  Perpetual  Rosary.  This  association  was  to  call  again  to  life 
the  contemplative  Third  Order,  formerly  so  prosperous  in  the 
Church,  but  which  disappeared  after  the  great  Revolution.  How 
many  young  women,  for.whom  exterior  works,  such  as  teaching  or 
nursing  the  sick,  have  no  attraction,  desire  nevertheless  to  leave 
the  world  and  lead  a life  of  prayer!  They  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  Second  Order,  but  their  health  does  not  permit  them  to 
bear  the  continual  abstinence  and  the  great  fasts;  so  they  are 
obliged  to  renounce  the  Dominican  life.  It  happens  so  often, 
specially  nowadays,  that  the  bodily  strength  does  not  respond  to 
the  desires  of  a vocation.  The  contemplative  Third  Order  of 
the  Perpetual  Rosary  meets  such  special  needs.  One  finds  in 
it  a rule  much  less  severe,  but  at  the  same  time  the  long  offices, 
full  separation  from  the  world,  and  the  principal  observances 
of  the  Second  Order.  By  the  uninterrupted  recitation  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  too,  the  spirit  and  desire  of  St.  Dominic  are  fully  entered 
into,  and  the  end  for  which  the  holy  Patriarch  instituted  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Second  Order  (which  is  to  pray  for  the  world’s  conver- 
sion) is  admirably  realized.  In  order  to  imitate  still  more  the 
Sisters  of  the  Second  Order,  Father  Damian  asked  Mauleon  to  let 
him  have  for  a time,  a Sister  who  could,  as  prioress,  form  the  new 
novices  and  postulants  in  the  spirit  and  rule  of  the  Second  Order. 
Sister  Rose  of  Saint  Mary  was  sent.  This  Sister  was  loaned,  not 
given.  She  could  not  at  first  have  been  given,  because  sh£  could 
not  pass  regularly  from  the  Second,  to  the  Third  Order.  Under 
the  priorship  of  Mother  Rose,  the  work  prospered  at  Bonsecours  de 
Peruvelz.  Soon  the  Belgian  Dominican  Fathers,  knowing  all  the 
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good  accomplished  by  this  Community,  desired  to  have  it  at  Lou- 
vain, near  their  convent.  At  Louvain,  then,  were  established  the 
Sisters  who  later  came  to  found  the  first  house  in  America,  and 
Mother  Rose  of  St.  Mary  governed  the  house  with  that  prudence 
and  zeal  which  the  Sisters  of  the  Second  Order  manifest  in 
their  convents. 

The  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  of  Louvain  at  that  time  was 
Father  Iweins,  director  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  in  Belgium.  He 
entrusted  the  association  to  the  newly-arrived  Sisters,  and  in  the 
space  of  a few  years,  50,000  associates  were  inscribed.  Our  Holy 
Father,  Leo  XIII.,  the  great  Pope  of  the  Rosary,  having  heard 
with  what  zeal  the  devotion  was  practised  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  sent  them  several 
times  his  apostolic  benediction,  and  gave  various  proofs  of  his  great 
good-will.  When  the  Sisters  began  to  build  their  new  convent, 
the  Holy  Father  sent  them  a small  stone  from  the  catacombs,  to 
be  placed  in  the  foundation.  In  1885  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  held  at  Louvain  under  the  presidence  of 
the  Most  Reverend  Father  Larocca,  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the 
Chapter  an  article  applauding  the  Sisters,  and  expressing  a desire 
that  new  houses  be  founded  in  every  other  province  of  the  Or- 
der. The  foundation  in  the  United  States  was,  therefore,  the  re- 
alization of  the  General  Chapter’s  wish.  Of  this  we  will  speak  in 
the  next  number. 


II.  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION. 

The  American  house  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary  was  founded  in  the  month  of  December,  1891.  Father 
Damian,  who  had  organized  the  Perpetual  Rosary  in  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  desired  to  entrust  its  administration  to 
his  Sisters.  Four  Sisters  were  brought  from  Europe,  three  from 
the  Louvain  house,  and  one  from  the  house  of  Bonsecours  of 
Rouen,  recently  founded.1  They  had  for  Prioress  one  of  the 
two  foundresses  already  mentioned,  Mother  Mary  of  the  Rosary, 
the  one  who  had  said  so  energetically  the  day  she  received 
the  habit:  41  If  requested,  I am  ready  to  start  for  America.” 
Mother  Mary  Joseph,  the  first  in  the  work,  had  been  first 
chosen  as  Prioress,  but  falling  ill  just  before  starting,  she  had 


1 Last  year  another  convent  was  founded  in  Dinan,  so  that  now  the  Sisters 
of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  have  four  convents. 
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been  obliged  to  yield  her  place.  These  Sisters,  four  in  number 
the  first  day,  are  now  thirty-five. 

There  had  been  at  first  a question  of  establishing  the  new  house 
in  Canada,  but  the  associates  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  whom  the 
Sisters  were  to  direct,  were  scattered,  not  only  through  Canada, 
but  also  over  the  United  States,  and  over  the  West  Indies.  The 
environs  of  New  York,  then,  were  chosen  as  being  more  desirable 
because  more  central.  The  Father  had  consulted  His  Grace,  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  pointed  out  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  diocese  of  Newark,  as  a suitable  place.  His  Lord- 
ship,  Bishop  Wigger,  was  glad  to  welcome  the  new  Sisters.  The 
Dominican  convents  of  Newark  and  Hunt’s  Point  each  gave  an 
outside  Sister,  and  the  Community  was  established. 

Seldom  did  a Community  commence  its  work  in  greater  poverty; 
it  may  be  said  that  it  began  with  nothing.  A small  house,  for- 
merly occupied  by  poor  people  on  Hudson  avenue,  was  rented. 
The  most  presentable  room  was  converted  into  a chapel,  but  after 
assigning  rooms  for  the  common  exercises  of  the  Community,  there 
were  not  enough  left  to  allow  a cell  to  each  of  the  Sisters.  The 
rooms  left  were  multiplied,  however,  by  making  partitions  of  mus- 
lin. The  first  Sisters  were  very  skilful  in  works  of  economy;  they 
had  already  practised  it  in  their  foundation  of  Bonsecours  in  Bel- 
gium. The  furniture  was  soon  in  place;  some  boards  on  two  small 
benches,  a straw  matress,  a straw  pillow  and  some  blankets,  con- 
stituted the  bed.  A simple  table  of  white  wood  for  the  refectory, 
another  for  the  manual  work.  But  chairs  were  wanting.  One 
of  the  pastors  of  Hoboken,  the  Rev.  Father  Hoffichneider,  gave 
six;  he  had  also  in  his  cellar  an  old  wooden  altar,  which  was 
offered  and  accepted  with  thanks.  Repainted,  it  was  quite 
suitable.  He  was  also  kind  enough  to  lend,  for  a few  months,  a 
small  missionary  chalice.  The  ladies  of  the  apostolic  work  of 
New  York  gave  the  vestments  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  latdr, 
Mother  Mary  of  Jesus,  Prioress  of  Hunt’s  Point,  completed  the 
outfit  of  the  humble  chapel.  Mother  Emmanuel,  Prioress  of  the 
Newark  Dominicans,  watched  as  a mother  over  this  conventual 
cradle.  She  gave  a kitchen  stove,  plates,  and  many  household 
utensils,  without  forgetting  provisions.  The  winter  was  spent  in 
this  condition ; there  was  much  suffering,  of  course,  but  hearts  were 
joyful,  and  the  Rosary  was  honored. 

Though  the  house  wras  poor  and  small,  the  first  postulants  were 
not  frightened  by  it.  A larger  building  was  needed,  so  his  Lord- 
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ship,  Bishop  Wigger,  advised  Father  Damian  to  seek  another  house ; 
and  as  the  Sisters  were  cloistered,  a garden  was  also  desirable,  so 
that  change  of  air  might  be  had  without  leaving  the  enclosure. 
But  where  go?  Money  was  wanting;  the  Sisters  could  not  pay 
a higher  rent,  nor  could  they  buy.  However,  a property  was 
looked  for,  and  thanks  to  the  good  office  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  the  magnificent  location  where  the  convent  now  stands 
was  found.  This  comprised  twenty-four  lots  enclosed  by  a fence; 
it  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $18,000,  the  owner  offering  to 
wait  fifteen  years  for  the  payment.1 

On  the  ground  there  was  a house,  but  so  incommodious  that  it 
became  necessary  to  build  a chapel,  some  cells,  and  common 
rooms  for  the  Community.  The  plan  was  to  build  of  wood,  but 
even  this  mode  of  construction,  so  conformable  to  poverty,  re- 
quired resources  which  were  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  bor- 
row. But  who  would  consent  to  lend  a large  sum  without  a mort- 
gage? The  Bishop  was  kind  enough  to  offer  his  name  to  Father 
Damian,  which  enabled  him  to  borrow  $6,000  from  a bank.  It 
was  a heavy  burden  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  but  it  was 
considered  necessary,  and  the  future  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
Divine  Providence.  In  three  months  the  convent,  with  its 
chapel  and  twenty-eight  small  cells,  was  ready,  and  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1892,  the  Bishop  blessed  the  new  house.  Of  course  it 
was  built  on  a small  scale,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  chapel,  which  was  too  small  on  days  of  reception 
or  profession  of  Sisters.  An  aisle,  with  some  rooms  for  the 
Community  above  it,  was  added.  In  order  not  to  increase  the 
debt  and  the  interest,  it  was  decided  that  the  new  building  would 
go  on  in  proportion  to  the  money  received.  The  estimate  was 
only  $1,500,  and  it  took  one  year  to  finish  this  part.  When 
$300.00  were  in  hand,  the  foundation  was  laid  and  the  first  floor 
raised.  The  work  was  then  stopped  until  $300.00  more  came, 
when  it  was  continued.  Before  the  roof  was  placed,  the  recep- 
tion of  a Sister  occurred,  and  about  one  hundred  persons  were  to 
be  located  in  the  new  building.  Father  Damian  said:  44  If  it 
rains,  every  one  must  take  his  umbrella  to  be  present  at  the  ser- 


1 We  have  been  told  that  a few  years  before  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
vent, a Passionist  Father  on  his  death-bed  predicted  that  a convent  of  nuns 
would  soon  be  founded  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Perpet- 
ual Rosary. 
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mon.”  But  prayers  were  offered  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory  to  ob- 
tain good  weather,  which  was  granted. 

It  was  madness,  the  world  would  say,  to  found  a convent  under 
such  conditions!  No,  it  was  not  madness.  Most  religious 
foundations  have  commenced  in  this  way,  and  have  always  pros- 
pered. When  there  are  proofs  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  begin 
a work,  and  only  the  will  and  glory  of  God  are  desired,  man  be- 
gins, lays  the  first  stone,  and  asks  God  to  continue  and  finish. 
In  this  case  God  never  fails.  His  providence  may  be  depended 
upon  without  fear  of  it  failing.  To-day,  after  an  existence  of  al- 
most six  years,  the  Community  is  not  rich — far  from  it;  sometimes 
it  happens  that  there  is  not  a single  dollar  in  the  house,  but  it  has 
always  paid  the  interest  on  its  debt,  and  even  a part  of  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  paid  every  year,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contract.  No  wealthy  person  has  made  important  donations,  but 
in  this  country  working  persons  do  not  refuse  their  contribution. 
It  is  thus  that  God’s  work  goes  on.  He  sends  little  by  little;  the 
dew  falls  from  Heaven  only  drop  by  drop. 

The  chapel  is  pretty,  and  people  like  to  come  to  pray  in  it.  In 
the  sanctuary  a throne  twenty  feet  high  has  been  raised,  which 
supports  a beautiful  statue  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  six  feet 
high.  It  is  a work  of  true  art.  It  wears  a golden  mantle  and  a 
silver  gown — a threefold  crown, — the  crown  of  Virgins,  of  Apos- 
tles and  Martyrs.  Around  the  statue  nine  kneeling  angels  rep- 
resent the  nine  choirs  of  heavenly  spirits.  On  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  fifteen  standing  angels  among  roses  and  lilies,  and 
richly  decorated,  represent  the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  throne  (on  each  side  of  the 
chapel),  forming  two  avenues  leading  to  the  altar  of  Mary,  are 
to  be  seen  the  statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph,  Dominican, 
and  other  saints.  In  the  new  part  of  the  chapel  are  the  statue 
of  our  Lady,  protectress  of  the  souls  of  Purgatory,  and  those 
of  the  guardian  angel,  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Raphael,  and 
others,  all  the  gifts  of  pious  persons. 

From  the  first  year  the  Community  had  a sufficient  number  of 
Sisters  to  make  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  perpetual.  Here  they  succeed  each  other  with  beads  in 
hand.  The  chapel  is  so  arranged  that  the  sanctuary  is  not  at  the 
end  of  it,  but  in  the  centre  : at  the  entrance,  the  part  re- 
served for  the  faithful  who  come  to  pray;  behind  the  altar  the 
iron  grating  forming  the  enclosure.  It  is  behind  this  grating 
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that  the  Sisters  sing  and  recite  the  great  Dominican  Office.  It  is 
there  that  the  hours  of  guard  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  are  kept  by 
two  Sisters,  taking  their  places  each  hour.  At  every  hour  of  the 
day,  five  minutes  before  the  hour,  the  bell  strikes  fifteen  times  to 
warn  the  Sisters  to  take  their  post  of  honor.  At  night,  also,  five 
minutes  before  the  hour,  one  of  the  two  Sisters  leaves  her  com- 
panion and  goes  to  awaken  those  who  are  to  succeed  them. 
The  Sister  left  in  the  choir  leaves  only  when  the  two  new  Sisters 
have  arrived.  When  the  Sisters  are  ailing  or  busy,  their  compan- 
ions replace  them  with  pleasure,  always  for  the  same  reason,  that 
prayer  may  be  perpetual,  that  no  link  may  be  missing  in  their 
golden  chain. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Community  is  not  only  contem- 
plative, but  also  apostolic.  A part  of  the  Sisters’  lives  is  conse- 
crated to  the  propagation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  worship  in  the 
world,  by  means  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary.  As  soon  as  established 
in  America,  they  opened  communication  with  the  chiefs  and 
associates  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  already  organized  by  Father 
Damian  in  North  America.  The  association  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  members,  scattered  through  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  formed  already  a beautiful 
guard  of  honor  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  established  in  the  middle  of 
the  world,  of  which  the  cloistered  Dominican  Sisters  of  West 
Hoboken  would  be  the  centre.  The  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  Canada,  numbered  over  fifty  thousand  associates.  In  the 
East,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
flourishing  divisions.  In  the  West,  Manitoba,  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  did  not  yield  to  the 
East  or  the  Centre  in  number  or  the  regularity  of  the  hours  of 
guard.  The  very  Indians  in  the  forests  of  the  far  West  are 
associates.  The  Sioux,  Abitibee,  the  Iroquois,  the  Mickmaks, 
recite  their  beads  with  the  greatest  fervor.  They  chose  the  night 
hours  in  preference  to  the  day,  and  the  Bishop  of  New  Westminster 
wrote  to  Father  Damian,  that  every  month  when  the  hour  of  guard 
was  near  at  hand,  the  Indians  left  hunting  and  fishing  to  come  to 
make  their  hour  of  guard  in  the  midst  of  their  tribes.  In  the 
United  States,  too,  the  Perpetual  Rosary  begins  to  prosper.  New 
York,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  number 
more  than  twenty  thousand  associates.  New  Orleans  and  Louis- 
iana have  over  six  thousand.  The  West  Indies  are  not  backward; 
they  contain  over  twelve  thousand  associates.  Havana,  Jamaica, 
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Hayti,  San  Domingo,  St.  Lucia,  Guadaloupe,  and  Barbadoes, 
promise  that  this  devotion  shall  become  as*  great,  beautiful,  and 
splendid  as  are  the  flowers  of  their  tropical  clime. 

Such  is  the  staff  that  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary  found  in  working  order  when  they  arrived  in  America. 
Such  is  the  vast  field  upon  which  their  apostolic  zeal  exerts 
itself.  With  the  assistance  of  their  correspondence,  their  prayers, 
their  leaflets,  they  till  this  magnificent  field,  and  make  it  yield 
crops  of  grace  and  virtue  for  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
They  wish  to  rest  only  after  enrolling  the  whole  population 
of  America  in  the  guard  of  honor  of  our  heavenly  Mother. 
The  associates,  knowing  that  these  dear  Sisters  propagate  their 
Holy  Mother's  glory,  wish  to  imitate  their  zealous  example,  and 
through  correspondence  the  most  agreeable  relations  are  main- 
tained among  the  members  of  Mary's  guard  of  honor. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  have  neither 
mother  nor  superior-general.  The  only  superior  is  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  while  the  prioress  governs  her  Community  without 
any  obligation  towards  the  superioress  of  the  convent  from  which 
she  comes.  Thus  each  house  is  independent,  as  are  the  Domini- 
can houses  of  the  Second  Order,  and  of  the  Carmelites.  All  the 
houses  follow,  however,  the  same  rules  and  constitutions. 

Like  the  poor,  the  Sisters  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  hours  of  prayer,  they  make 
vestments  for  the  churches,  and  do  needlework  for  persons 
in  the  world.  When  manual  work  does  not  yield  enough  to  sup- 
port a numerous  Community,  they  resort  to  public  charity.  The 
outside  Sisters  have  permission  from  the  Bishop  to  collect 
alms,  and  seldom  do  Protestants  or  Catholics  refuse  to  give  them 
something. 

As  a compensation  for  this  kindness,  the  Sisters  pray  night  and 
day  for  the  charitable  souls  who  assist  them.  From  all  points  of 
America  persons  write  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  Sisters  for 
their  different  needs,  nor  are  these  persons  ungrateful;  they  do 
not  forget  the  house  from  which  help  has  come  to  them. 

As  you  pass  through  the  environs  of  New  York,  lift  up  your  eyes 
towards  the  summit  of  West  Hoboken's  hill,  and  remember  that 
there  is  a sanctuary  in  which  prayer  is  incessant.  If  you  have 
troubles,  anxieties,  cares  (and  who  is  exempt  from  them?),  rec- 
ommend yourselves  to  the  prayers  of  the  Community.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  top  of  a mountain  we  are  nearer  to  Heaven;  surely 
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the  Blessed  Virgin  is  not  far  from  the  souls  formingSw^jard  of 
honor.  V 

Such  is  the  Community  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  tms^Ptjr- 
petual  Rosary,  while  it  awaits  an  opportunity  to  make  founda- 
tions in  other  dioceses  of  the  United  States.  How  many  souls 
there  are  who  love  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  their  whole  hearts, 
who  have  chosen  her  from  their  childhood  for  their  Mother,  and 
who  have  often  said  in  a burst  of  filial  piety:  11  Oh,  how  happy  I 
should  be  if  I could  do  something  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  devote 
myself  to  her,  give  my  life  for  her  ! ” Well  ! this  is  their  oppor- 
tunity. By  propagating  the  Perpetual  Rosary  in  the  world,  they 
will  prove  their  devotedness  to  the  Mother  of  God;  by  entering 
in  this  Community,  if  they  are  called  by  God,  they  will  give  their 
soul,  their  strength,  their  hearts,  their  lives  to  the  Mother  of 
God;  by  aiding  these  brave  women  in  any  manner  that  their 
charity  may  prompt,  they  will  make  a most  acceptable  offering 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


MY  WORK. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


aster,  to  do  great  work  for  Thee,  my  hand 

Is  far  too  weak.  Thou  givest  what  may  suit  — 
Some  little  chips  to  cut  with  care  minute, 

Or  tint,  or  grave,  or  polish.  Others  stand 
Before  their  quarried  marble  fair  and  grand, 


And  make  a life-work  of  the  great  design 
Which  Thou  hast  traced;  or  many-skilled,  combine 
To  build  vast  temples  gloriously  planned. 

Yet  take  the  tiny  stones,  which  I have  wrought, 

Just  one  by  one,  as  they  were  given  by  Thee, 

Not  knowing  what  came  next  in  Thy  wise  thought. 

Set  each  stone  by  Thy  master-hand  of  grace! 

Form  the  mosaic,  as  Thou  wilt,  for  me, — 

And  in  Thy  temple-pavement  give  it  place! 
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ASSISI.— ST.  FRANCIS.  , 

Right  Reverend  Bernard  O’Reilly,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

o you  wish  to  enjoy,  at  your  leisure  in  the  love- 
liest  season,  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  most 
' beautiful  regions  of  beautiful  Italy?  Then 

r J)  I traverse  by  slow  stages  the  road — an  excellent 

one  ^e  way — which  leads  you  from  Florence 

Im  jr  to  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  and  thence,  along  the 

classic  and  enchanted  shores  of  Lake  Thrasy- 
mene,  to  Perugia,  throned  on  her  lofty  hillside, 
and  then  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Tiber  to  the  teeming  vale  where  shines  afar  the  great  church 
of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels — the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  to  the  mountain-side  beyond,  to  whose  steep  acclivities  clings 
Assisi  with  all  those  precious  edifices  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
artist  and  the  pilgrim.  Assisi!  how  dear  her  sacred  soil  should  be 
to  every  patriotic  Italian!  For  there  was  born  one  who  shone, 
in  an  age  of  feudal  violence  and  lawless  might,  like  a lofty  bea- 
con-light amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm, — consumed,  literally, 
by  his  ardent  love  for  the  Creator,  for  His  Son  Crucified,  and  for 
his  fellow-men. 

Just  as  these  lines  are  written  on  the  western  shores  of  sunny 
Spain,  above  the  blue  waves  of  Vigo  Bay,  and  beneath  a sky 
whose  radiance  and  mildness  recall  the  climate  of  Tuscany  and 
Umbria  in  early  October, — the  representative  men  of  Christian 
Italy  are  assembled  in  Assisi  to  rear  a statue  to  that  same  Francis, 
who  was,  in  life  and  in  death,  the  image  of  the  Crucified  in  suffer- 
ing, in  gentleness,  in  unbounded  love  for  God  and  man. 1 

Assisi  has  lost  much,  very  much  of  her  prosperity,  her  wealth, 
industry,  and  even  of  her  love  of  municipal  freedom  since  the 
year  of  Grace,  1181,  when  Giovanni  Moriconi  was  born  within  her 
walls,  to  be  afterward  known  as  Francesco , an  immortal  name, 
whose  pure  glories  may  well  compensate  the  ancient  city  for  her 
diminished  population,  her  solitary  streets,  her  grass-covered 
squares,  and  the  death  of  all  her  once  thriving  industries.  And 
yet,  the  generations  among  which  Francis  of  Assisi  lived,  as  well 
as  those  that  came  after  him,  had  good  reason  to  know  that  the 

1 Written  October  4,  1882,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Francis. 
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influence  of  his  evangelical  life  and  that  of  the  great  Order  he 
founded — instead  of  damping  his  fellow-citizens’  ardent  love  for 
liberty  and  their  zeal  for  industry  and  commerce, — only  helped 
to  make  them  more  jealous  of  their  rights,  civil  and  political,  and 
to  increase  tenfold  their  thrift  and  prosperity. 

Like  Milan,  the  Republic  of  Assisi  was  a firm  adherent  of  the 
Guelphic  cause,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  imperial  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  which  her  neighbor,  Perugia,  as  ar- 
dently upheld.  The  Lombard  League  of  Free  Cities  was  then 
triumphant,  and  in  Central  Italy,  the  chief  cities  were  also  banded 
together  to  resist  the  sway  of  the  foreigner.  Unhappily,  in  the 
Centre  as  in  the  North,  the  immense  majority  of  the  feudal  nobles 
supported  the  German  emperor,  and  drew  into  his  cause  the 
cities  %in  which  their  influence  prevailed.  Thus  was  Italy  a 
house  divided  against  itself. 

Still  was  the  endless  strife  of  city  against  city,  and  brother 
against  brother,  productive  of  a twofold  good:  it  developed  in 
the  combatants  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood,  and  it  made  the 
liberty-loving  set  a high  estimate  on  freedom.  Men  were  manly, 
religious,  thrifty,  open-handed,  and  alive  to  all  that  was  good 
and  great  and  beautiful.  Religion  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
freedom  in  these  Italian  Republics.  God  and  the  charities  which 
Christianity  inspires  were  foremost  in  all  men’s  thoughts,  and 
directed  their  most  generous  resolves. 

Pier  Moriconi,  surnamed  Bernardone,  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  energetic  of  the  free  and  enterprising  community 
of  Assisi.  With  him,  however,  as  with  such  men  as  the  early 
Medici  in  Florence,  the  success  of  his  large  business  transac- 
tions seemed  to  predominate  over  political  passion  and  relig- 
ious sentiment.  He  had  extensive  commercial  dealings  with 
France,  and  spent  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  that 
country.  He  had  even  married  there,  and  his  French  wife,  Pica 
de  Bourlemont,  by  imparting  to  her  son,  Giovanni,  the  early 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  letters,  caused  him  to  be 
named  Francesco , “the  little  Frenchman,”  by  his  playmates, 
while  her  sincere  and  enlightened  piety  cast  into  the  quick  and 
sensitive  soul  of  the  boy,  those  germs  of  tender  piety  toward  God 
and  helpful  tenderness  toward  the  suffering  poor,  which  were,  in 
spite  of  a brief  season  of  youthful  dissipation,  to  grow  up  into 
such  robust  and  superhuman  virtues. 

Such  and  so  continual  had  been  the  scenes  of  bloodshed 
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throughout  Italy  since  the  accession  (1152)  of  the  emperor 
Fredrick  Barbarossa,  and  so  fearful  the  scandals  begotten  of  the 
endless  struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  that  the  heart 
of  Italy  yearned  for  peace  and  happiness.  Throughout  the  year 
1181,  a man,  looked  upon  as  half  a simpleton,  was  heard  day  and 
night  uttering  in  the  streets  of  Assisi  the  one  cry:  Peace  and  good- 
will! Peace  and  good  will!  No  sooner  had  the  wife  of  Pier 
Moriconi  given  birth  to  her  boy,  than  the  cry  ceased,  and  the 
man  disappeared. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  twelfth  century  as  an  age  of  ab- 
ject and  unreasoning  superstition,  in  which  the  multitude  was 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  most  incredible  tales,  and  to  follow 
blindly  the  lead  of  every  religious  impostor.  Assuredly,  an  age 
which  has  witnessed,  in  our  own  free  and  enlightened  America, 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  scandalous  Mormon  imposture,  and 
that  of  “ Spiritism,”  should  not  be  too  ready  to  sneer  at  the 
credulity  of  other  times  and  generations.  But  the  Free  Cities  of 
Italy  in  the  twelfth  century  were  neither  unenlightened,  nor 
blindly  credulous,  nor  superstitious.  They  did,  indeed,  believe 
in  God  and  in  His  intervention  in  human  affairs;  and  they  be- 
lieved that  in  seasons  of  calamity  and  dire  need,  He  raised  up 
men  on  whose  liv£s  He  set  the  seal  of  His  own  holiness,  and 
whose  deeds  bore  the  miraculous  stamp  of  His  power. 

So,  even  among  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  Assisi,  and  her  keen- 
sighted  and  enterprising  merchants  and  manufacturers,  there 
was  a readiness  to  believe  in  a man  of  God,  a true  saint,  when  he 
appeared  among  them,  and  a readiness  to  accept  as  fact,  a mir- 
acle performed  by  the  all-powerful  Goodness  in  favor  of  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Wonderful  reports  have  come  down  to  us,  from  generation  to 
generation,  about  certain  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of 
the  child  whom  we  must  here  call  Francesco , or  Francis.  It  is 
said  that  his  mother  was  moved,  by  the  recollection  of  the  Di- 
vine Babe  of  Bethlehem,  to  have  her  child  born  in  a stable.  This 
circumstance  fits  in  admirably  with  the.  wonderful  events  of  a 
life  which  must  be  accepted  in  its  preternatural  and  superhu- 
man aspect  if  we  would  not  set  aside  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  an  age  more  fertile  in  great  saints,  great  scholars,  great  ar- 
tists, soldiers,  and  statesmen,  than  any  century  since  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

As  Francis  advanced  in  years,  his  mother  was  desirous  to  add  to 
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the  home-education  which  she  had  given  him,  the  higher  culture 
imparted  in  the  then  flourishing  schools  of  Continental  Europe, 
— at  Bologna,  Pavia,  Padua,  and  Paris, — in  the  last-named  espec- 
ially. But  Pier  Moriconi,  who  probably  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a university  education,  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
son  could  be  a most  successful  merchant  without  spending  pre- 
cious years  in  scholastic  studies.  The  good  priests  of  San  Giorgio 
in  Assisi  taught  the  boy  Latin,  and  made  him  go  through  a course  of 
Biblical  studies  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead.  As 
the  arts  of  caligraphy  and  illuminating  manuscripts  were  much 
valued  in  that  age,  Francis  learned  both  successfully  from  these 
kind  masters,  and  his  handwriting  till  his  death  was  ever  most 
beautiful.  Then  his  father  took  him  with  him  to  France  in  order 
to  initiate  him  into  all  the  secrets  of  his  prosperous  business.  In 
these  frequent  journeys  the  young  man,  besides  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  French  language  as  spoken  in  the  Parisian  court,  also 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Provencal  languages  and  literature. 
He  was  himself  a born  poet,  and  the  Troubadours  of  the  day  found 
extraordinary  favor  with  him. 

Pier  Bernardone’s  purpose  in  thus  taking  his  son  and  successor 
with  him  into  the  pleasant  lands  where  reigned  the  Langues  d Oc 
et  d Oil , with  their  joyous  poetry,  was  not  taking  the  surest  means 
to  make  of  his  highly  imaginative  son  a staid  man  of  business.  An 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Trouvdres  of  France  and  Spain  and 
Italy  was  not  likely  to  make  Francis  patient  of  the  drudgery  of  a 
merchant's  shop  or  office.  Still,  he  was  not  lacking  in  sagacity 
and  practical  good  sense,  which  are  indispensable  to  a successful 
business  man.  But  as  to  his  poetic  temperament  he  united  a love 
of  pleasure,  of  rich  dress,  gay  company,  and  good  cheer, — he  soon 
found  genial  companions  among  the  young  and  wealthy  of  his 
native  city.  They  were  a jolly  band,  who,  after  the  serious 
hours  of  application  were  over,  met  to  spend  evening  and  night  in 
literary  pleasures,  diversified  by  music  and  good  cheer.  So  the 
years  of  his  early  youth  were  passed. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  during  this  period  Francis  never 
allowed  his  love  of  enjoyment  to  go  beyond  the  pleasures  of  lit- 
erature, music,  and  the  table.  His  most  intimate  friends  knew 
and  ever  declared  him  to  be  free  from  every  stain  of  the  grosser 
vices.  His  open-handed  liberality,  his  wit,  his  joyous  temper,  made 
him  as  popular  among  all  classes  of  citizens  as  he  was  with  h is  boon 
companions.  They  called  him  the  pink  of  the  Assisian  youth. 
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Soon  there  arose  a fierce  strife  between  the  Guelphs  of  Assisi 
and  the  Perusian  Ghibellines.  The  latter  were  supported  by  the 
Siennese  and  the  Pisans,  and  could  rely  on  prompt  and  powerful 
succor  from  the  hosts  of  mercenaries  in  the  Imperial  service.  In 
the  war  between  the  two  cities,  Francis,  with  the  elite  of  the  Guel- 
phic  nobles,  marched  against  Perugia.  It  was  an  unequal  contest. 
The  banner  of  Assisi  went  down  before  the  assault  of  the  Ghibil- 
lines  and  its  defenders.  Francis  among  them,  expiated  their  un- 
availing bravery  by  a twelve-months'  captivity  in  the  prisons  of  Pe- 
rugia. The  Imperial  commander,  Marcomano,  not  only  made 
their  confinement  a perpetual  torture,  but  kept  the  threat  of  a 
fearful  death  constantly  hanging  over  their  heads.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  intimidate  the  brave  spirit  of  Francis,  or  quell  the  out- 
bursts of  his  irrepressible  gaiety.  “ Never,”  he  would  say  to  his 
fellow-captives,  “ has  my  heart  been  lighter.  Nay,  I tell  you  that 
the  day  will  come  when  all  men  will  do  me  honor.” 

This  strange  utterance — vouched  for  in  after  years  by  more 
than  one  of  his  companions  in  misfortune — suggests  some  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  young  cavalier’s  interior  disposition.  The 
sufferings  of  the  prisoners  moved  to  its  depths  the  compassionate 
soul  of  Francis.  One  of  them  in  particular  had  made  himself 
hateful  to  the  others  by  his  vulgarity,  his  rudeness,  and  his  vio- 
lence. He  fell  sick,  and  found  no  sympathy  among  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  Francis  was  touched  by  the  isolation  in  which  the 
poor  wretch  was  left,  and  set  about  helping  and  serving  him  with 
the  tenderness  of  a brother.  A dream  which  he  had  about  the 
same  time  made  a deep  impression  on  him,  and  gave,  for  the 
moment,  a new  direction  to  his  thoughts.  He  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing through  a magnificent  feudal  castle,  whose  lofty  halls  were 
adorned  with  warlike  emblems,  and  suits  of  armor  of  proof  of  the 
richest  material  and  rarest  workmanship.  But  on  every  shield 
and  breast-plate  and  weapon  shone  the  emblem  of  the  cross. 
To  be  sure,  the  age  of  Crusades  had  not  yet  passed  away;  and 
the  imagination  of  the  young  soldier  must  have  been  impressed 
by  more  than  one  spectacle  of  this  kind.  But  as  Francis  was 
admiring  room  after  room,  and  examining  the  glistening  steel  and 
burnished  gold  and  silver,  he  heard  a voice  saying:  11  All  this 
is  for  thee  and  thy  soldiers.”  Francis  understood  this  dream  or 
vision  as  a preternatural  warning  to  give  up  his  gay  and  frivo- 
lous life,  and  devote  himself  to  a military  career  in  favor  of  Italian 
independence.  On  his  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  asked  of  his 
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parents  permission  to  follow  his  bent,  and  they,  overjoyed  to  find 
that  he  was  willing  to  renounce  his  former  courses,  at  once  con- 
sented and  provided  him  with  a splendid  military  equipment  in 
keeping  with  their  rank  and  wealth.  Walter  of  Brienne,  who  was 
then  in  Spoleto,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  Guelphs  as  their 
leader,  shone  by  his  great  military  qualities  above  all  the  soldiers 
of  his  age.  The  Italians  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  41  Gen- 
tle Count/*  It  was  under  his  banner  that  Francis  resolved  to 
fight  for  Italy  and  the  Church. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  arrived  in  Spoleto,  when  he  had  a 
second  dream  strangely  resembling  the  first.  Again  the  myster- 
ious voice  spoke  to  him:  44  Francis,  whom  do  you  prefer  to  serve, 
the  rich  man  or  the  beggar?  the  vassal  or  the  sovereign?  *’  Rec- 
ognizing at  once  the  supernatural  character  of  the  speaker,  Fran- 
cis, trembling,  answered:  44  Lord,  I prefer  to  serve  the  king. 
What  wilt  Thou  have  me  do,  Lord?**  44  Return  to  thy  home, 
and  there  thou  shalt  be  made  to  know,**  was  the  reply. 

The  young  man  lost  not  a moment,  and  the  next  day  found 
him  in  his  father's  house  at  Assisi.  A great  change  wasapparent 
in  Francis.  To  his  former  joyous  temper  and  love  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  had  succeeded  a seriousness  bordering  on  melan- 
choly. His  former  gay  companions  vainly  sought  to  bring  back 
the  sunny  smile  to  his  now-clouded  brow,  or  to  rouse  his  spirit 
by  song  and  revelry.  One  day  that  he  had  joined  them  in  one 
of  their  banquets,  he  sat  all  through  it  listless  and  absorbed. 
44  Francis, *’  said  they,  44  what  is  the  matter  with  thee?  Art  thou 
thinking  of  getting  married?  *’  44  Even  so,**  replied  he,  without 

raising  his  eyes,  and  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  44  I am  indeed 
seriously  thinking  of  marriage,  and  with  a Lady  so  noble  and  so 
fair,  that  none  of  you  ever  saw  her  like.’* 

The  intercourse  of  these  gay  youths  had  now  become  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  was  wont  to  sally  forth  alone  on  horseback  in  the 
plain  and  among  the  hills  around  Assisi.  One  day  he  descried 
by  the  roadside,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  a leper  so  hideously 
disfigured,  that  his  sensitive  nature  was  filled  with  loathing  at  the 
sight.  He  passed  by  hurriedly;  but,  conscience-stricken,  he  soon 
stopped,  alighfted  from  his  horse,  placed  a large  alms  in  the  hand 
of  the  wretched  creature,  and,  with  a heroic  effort,  overcoming 
his  loathing,  he  embraced  the  sufferer  tenderly.  A divine  sweet- 
ness instantly  flooded  his  soul,  a heavenly  fragrance  seemed  to 
fill  the  atmosphere  as  he  went  on  his  way.  Surprised,  he  turned 
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round  to  where  he  had  just  left  the  leper;  but  no  leper  was  there. 
Francis,  beyond  himself,  hastened  home,  and  begged  his  mother 
to  prepare  her  table  with  the  richest  plate  and  the  most  sumptuous 
fare  for  a large  company. 

“For  what  company,  my  son? ” inquired  she. 

“For  all  the  poor  I have  taken  into  my  heart,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

The  embrace  of  that  leper  had  transformed  Francis.  From 
that  moment  his  soul  was  filled,  as  with  a consuming  fire,  of  the 
love  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  of  His  surpassing  love  who  had 
become  a Leper  for  our  sakes.  Thenceforth  every  beautiful  and 
glorious  object  in  creation  reminded  him  of  the  Creator,  awak- 
ening in  his  soul  the  divinest  poetry,  the  most  rapturous  accents 
of  praise;  every  form  of  suffering,  bodily  or  spiritual,  moved  him 
to  uncontrollable  and  helpful  commiseration. 

From  this  point  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  life  of  Francis 
begins,  all  different  from  its  former  self,  flowing  onward  in  one 
ever-deepening  and  widening  stream  of  self-immolation,  blessing 
and  fertilizing  every  part  of  the  earth  it  touches  on  its  passage  to- 
ward the  all-absorbing  ocean. 

In  Rome,  whither  the  interior  impulse  first  leads  him,  he  ex- 
changes his  rich  clothing  with  a beggar,  and  mixes  himself  with 
the  crowd  of  mendicants.  On  his  return  to  Assisi,  his  first  care 
is  to  repair  the  rustic  chapel  of  San  Damiano,  near  the  suburbs, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  He  had  been  drawn  to 
this  sanctuary  by  its  loneliness,  and,  perhaps,  by  its  very  poverty 
and  desolation.  One  day  as  he  was  fervently  praying  to  God  to 
give  a definite  aim  to  his  life,  a voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  Crucifix  above  the  altar,  said  to  him:  “ Francis,  repair  My 
house,  which  is  falling  into  ruin.”  Not  till  several  years  after- 
ward did  the  suppliant  understand  that  by  God’s  House  was 
meant  the  Church,  so  sadly  impaired  by  the  scandals  and  dis- 
sensions of  Christians,  and  the  ill  lives  of  the  governing  classes. 
Meanwhile,  he  applied  the  command  literally  to  the  repairing  of 
the  church  within  which  he  was  praying.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  sold  a 
part  of  his  father’s  merchandise,  as  well  as  his  own'horse,  and,  as 
the  priest  in  charge  of  the  chapel  refused  to  accept  the  money 
thus  obtained,  Francis  threw  it  on  the  window-sill,  and  went  his 
way. 

His  father,  who  could  not  understand  the  changing  mood  of 
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the  son  on  whom  he-had  centred  all  his  hopes,  was  indignant  at 
this  last  act  of  extravagance,  and  expelled  the  culprit  from  his 
roof-  Francis  took  refuge  in  a mountain-cave  in  the  neighboring 
Apennines,  where,  during  an  entire  month  in  prayer,  he  lived  on 
berries  and  the  water  of  a brook  near  his  retreat.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Assisi  in  rags,  bare-footed,  pale  and  emaciated,  only  to 
be  hooted  by  the  rabble  and  pelted  with  stones  by  the  little  boys. 
Suddenly  appeared  Pier  Bernardone,  excited  to  fury  by  the  sight 
of  his  own  son  in  such  a mad  plight,  as  he  thought,  and  who  with 
curses  and- blows  drove  the  wanderer  before  him  to  his  mother’s 
presence.  She,  with  a mother’s  unfailing  tenderness,  opened  her 
arms  and  her  heart  to  her  child,  and  shielded  him  from  further 
violence.  Her  tears  and  her  caresses  melted  the  loving  soul 
of  Francis,  while  her  lively  faith  enabled  her  to  penetrate  some- 
what of  the  mystery  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  brilliant  youth 
she  was  wont  to  be  so  proud  of. 

Pier  Bernardone  was  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  heir  of  his  name  and  wealth  turned  into  a beggar 
and  laughing-stock.*  He  demanded  of  his  son  a strict  account  of 
the  sale  of  the  abstracted  merchandise;  and  as  the  latter  refused 
to  return  the  money,  which,  he  said,  had  been  given  to  God,  the 
incensed  parent  brought  his  son  before  the  Bishop  of  Assisi. 
The  prelate  bade  Francis  to  restore  the  money  or  the  goods  to  his 
father.  “ I shall  give  him  back  all  I have  of  his,”  replied  the 
youth.  Then,  emptying  his  purse  of  the  few  coins  it  contained, 
he  also  stripped  himself  of  the  clothing  recently  put  on  at  his 
mother’s  prayer,  and  only  retaining  his  under-garment,  he  turned 
with  a radiant  countenance  to  his  parent:  “Until  now  I havecalled 

you  my  father  on  earth,”  he  said.  44  But  from  this  day  forth  I can 
say  with  more  confidence:  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  in 
whom  I place  all  my  treasures  and  my  hopes.”  The  Bishop  was 
touched  by  the  scene,  and  threw  his  own  cloak  around  the  youth  to 
shield  him  from  further  injury;  and  then  one  of  the  prelate's  ser- 
vants offered  his  own  simple  habiliments.  These  Francis  grate- 
fully accepted.  . . So  was  consummated  the  rupture  of  all  ties 
between  Bernardone  and  his  son. 

Francis,  like  a bird  untamed  and  just  freed  from  its  cage,  es- 
caped into  the  wild  mountain-solitudes  where  he  had  recently 
tasted  such  spiritual  sweetness,  and  went  along,  singing  aloud  in 
the  French  tongue,  the  praises  of  the  Creator  and  of  all  His 
works.  A band  of  outlaws,  so  numerous  and  formidable  in  an 
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age  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  came  upon  him  as  he  thus  sang. 
“ Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  name?  ” they  asked.  “ I am  the 
herald  of  a great  King,”  he  replied.  “ Then  you  had  better  go  no 
further  on  your  errand,”  they  said,  jesting.  And  they  stripped 
him  of  all  his  outer  clothing,  beat  him  unmercifully,  and  pitched 
him  headlong  into  a deep  ravine  hard  by.  Fortunately  the  ra- 
vine was  filled  with  snow,  which  broke  his  fall,  and  Francis, 
though  hurt,  dragged  himself  out,  and  continued  his  journey 
through  the  wilds,  singingwitha  deeper  joy  than  ever.  A neigh- 
boring monastery  opened  its  doors  to  him,  and  he  took  refuge  in 
the  kitchen,  where  he  hid  his  name,  shared  the  monks’  poor  fare, 
and  rendered  such  service  as  he  could  in  return  for  their  hospitality. 
But  they  did  not  or  could  not  clothe  him.  Thence  he  went  to 
Gubbio,  where  a former  friend,  Giacomo  Spada,  took  pity  on 
him.  Francis,  however,  would  only  accept  a long  overcoat  or 
tunic  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a leather  belt,  and  a walking  stick, 
which  continued  to  be  his  only  earthly  possessions  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Leprosy  in  its  most  frightful  forms,  brought  from  the  East  by 
the  returned  Crusaders,  was  then  appalling  Italy  and  Western 
Europe.  In  the  valley  beneath  Spoleto,  Francis  suddenly  came 
upon  one  of  the  victims  of  the  terrible  disease,  who  found  him- 
self excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  his  kind.  The  face  lifted 
from  the  roadside  to  Francis  was  one  in  which  not  a feature  of 
humanity  could  be  traced.  Gaping  holes  showed  where  the  nose 
had  been,  where  two  eye-balls  glared  upon  the  wayfarer,  and 
Where  the  swollen  tongue  vainly  tried  to  articulate  a prayer.  The 
miserable  sufferer  made  as  if  he  would  kiss  the  feet  of  Francis, 
who  had  stood  still,  as  if  petrified  by  horror.  All  his  former 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  with  an  intense  loathing,  had  come 
back  on  his  soul  like  a great  wave.  As  the  grovelling  suppliant 
approached  him,  he  had  turned  involuntarily  aside;  and  then 
casting  himself  on  his  knees,  he  folded  the  leper  in  his  embrace, 
and  kissed  him  with  loving  words.  It  was  done  in  a moment, 
and  in  that  moment  every  trace  of  leprosy  disappeared.  The 
God  of  charity  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  His  heroic 
follower. 

Another  most  touching  instance  of  a like  cure  is  related  in  that 
exquisite  book,  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco.  The  two  incidents 
just  related  only  seem  to  have  prepared  Francis  for  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  service  of  lepers.  It  was  only  a preliminary  stage  to 
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still  more  heroic  labors.  The  day  soon  came  when  Francis  be- 
held around  him  an  army  of  devoted  followers,  loving  servants 
of  Christ  and  His  poor.  Still,  all  through  life,  the  service  of  the 
lepers  was  that  which  Francis  ever  coveted  most,  and  among  all 
the  forms  of  suffering,  none  called  forth  the  tenderness  of  that 
beautiful  soul  so  unfailingly  as  this  hideous  disease. 

In  one  of  the  leprosy  hospitals  tended  by  the  early  Francis- 
can monks,  was  one  man  whose  extremity  of  suffering  was  90 
fearful  that  the  poor  creature  was  driven  to  despair,  and  vented 
his  rage  in  curses  and  blasphemies.  Everyone  was  afraid  of  him 
as  of  one  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit.  Francis  no  sooner  heard 
of  him,  than  he  hastened  to  his  side.  14  May  God  grant  you  peace, 
my  beloved  brother!  ” he  said, as  he  approached  him.  “ Peace!  ” 
broke  forth  the  sufferer;  “ what  peace  can  God  give  me,  so  long 
as  He  takes  away  from  me  all  peace  and  all  good,  and  turns  me 
into  a heap  of  intolerable  rottenness?”  In  vain  Francis  used  all 
his  eloquence  in  the  endeavor  to  console  this  embittered  and  de- 
spairing soul;  the  other  only  replied  by  railing  at  the  Brothers, 
whose  attentions,  he  said,  only  increased,  instead  of  alleviating, 
his  pain.  44  My  son,”  said  Francis,  “I  shall  be  your  servant  from 
this  moment,  since  the  others  do  not  satisfy  you.”  44 1 am  glad 
of  that,”  replied  the  other,  44  but  what  can  you  do  for  me  more 
than  they  have  done?”  44 1 shall  do  anything  you  desire,”  an- 
swered Francis.  44  Well,  then,  wash  me  from  head  to  foot;  because 
so  horrible  is  the  odor  of  my  sores,  that  I cannot  endure  myself.” 

Francis  at  once  bade  the  Brothers  to  prepare  a bath,  scenting 
the  water  with  the  most  fragrant  herbs  and  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
He  then  divested  the  leper  with  his  own  hands,  and  began  to 
wash  tenderly,  every  sore  with  the  water  which  the  Brothers  sup- 
plied fresh  and  fragrant  at  need.  But  lo!  as  the  washing  pro- 
ceeded, every  part  touched  by  the  saintly  hands  was  instantly 
cured  of  the  leprosy.  44  At  the  same  time,”  adds  the  author  of 
the  Fioretti,  44  the  soul  seemed  also  to  recover  its  health,  and  to  be 
cleansed  from  sin.  For  the  sufferer  was  dissolved  in  tears;  and 
during  fifteen  entire  days  he  gave  himself  up  to  sincere  repent- 
ance.” On  the  fifteenth  he  expired.  Francis  was  praying  in  the 
forest  when  the  sufferer’s  spirit  passed  away,  redeemed,  and  ap- 
peared to  him.  44  Who  are  you?  ” asked  Francis.  44 1 am  the  leper 
whom  our  dear  Lord  cured  by  your  merits,  and  I am  entering  on 
the  life  eternal,”  was  the  reply. 

Let  not  the  readers  of  these  pages,  if  they  are  touched  by  the 
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heavenly  fragrance  and  freshness  of  such  recitals,  dull  their  own 
spiritual  sense  by  stopping  to  inquire  or  to  criticise.  Would  to 
God  that  a few  such  men  would  rise  up  in  the  Italy  of  the  present 
day!  Can  we,  at  any  rate,  wonder,  that  being  such  as  he  was,  and 
doing  what  he  did  whithersoever  he  went,  that  men's  souls  went 
forth  to  him,  that  the  multitudes  followed  him,  and  that  disciples 
from  every  social  class — from  kings  and  queens  to  peasants  and 
swineherds — flocked  around  him,  ambitious  only  to  love  Christ 
and  His  poor  as  Francis  loved  them? 

Francis,  in  quitting  Assisi,  had  left  the  little  church  of  San 
Damiano  still  unrepaired.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  divine 
injunction,  and  soon  returned  to  fulfil  it.  This  time  he  went 
from  house  to  house,  begging  the  money  necessary  for  the  restor- 
ation. A prophetic  knowledge  of  the  destiny  of  this  edifice  sus- 
tained him.  “ Let  us  work  away,"  he  would  say  to  masons  and 
carpenters;  “ this  same  place  will  be  to-morrow  the  refuge  of  poor 
women  leading  a holy  life  and  giving  glory  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.”  It  was,  indeed,  soon  to  be  the  first  convent-church  of 
the  Poor  Clares,  under  St.  Clare  herself,  the  illustrious  spiritual 
daughter  of  St.  Francis.  At  present  it  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  has  saved  it  from  utter  destruction  by 
purchasing  it  from  the  Italian  Government.  We  shall  return  to 
it,  and  describe  its  exquisite  artistic  monuments,  when  we  have 
mentioned  briefly  the  origin  of  the  Porziuncula , and  the  great 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, — considered  to  be  the  true 
cradle  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

The  little  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  was  situated  in 
the  plain  below  Assisi,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  walls.  In 
the  time  of  St.  Francis,  like  that  of  San  Damiano,  this  little  ora- 
tory had  fallen  into  ruin,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tating wars  of  the  century.  The  roof  had  been  destroyed  or  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  whole  interior  was  covered  with  creeping  plants 
and  weeds.  It  was  only  a refuge  for  the  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood with  their  flocks.  Francis  restored  the  ruin,  as  he  had 
San  Damiano,  with  the  alms  solicited  from  door  to  door.  And 
while  the  works  were  in  progress,  a good  soul,  destined  to  be 
afterward  one  of  the  most  zealous  associates  of  the  saint,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  beheld  crowds  of  blind  folk  going  round  and 
round  the  little  chapel,  praying  aloud  with  uplifted  hands  to  be 
cured  of  their  infirmity.  Then  came  down  on  the  chapel,  as  it 
were,  waves  of  light  and  exceeding  brightness,  amid  which  the 
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blind  recovered  their  sight,  and  burst  forth  into  ecstatic^Jyitujs 
of  praise. 

All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1208-9,  Francis  toiled 
to  complete  this  labor  of  restoration.  Then  he  procured  furni- 
ture for  the  altar,  and  fitting  ornaments  for  the  naked  walls.  At 
length  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  little  sanctuary  once 
more  opened  to  divine  service.  An  irresistible  attraction  drew 
him  to  the  place,  and  his  soul  nowhere  experienced  such  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  as  when  kneeling  before  the  lowly  altar  he 
had  helped  to  rear. 

One  day,  in  the  early  spring  of  1209,  just  when  the  priest  was 
reciting  at  the  altar  the  Gospel  of  the  feast,  the  words  in  the 
following  passage  struck  upon  his  ear  like  a revelation:  Do  not 
possess  gold  nor  silver , ?ior  money  in  your  purses:  nor  scrip  for  your 
journey , ?ior  two  coats , nor  shoes , nor  a staff  (Matth.  x.,  9,  10). 
Beyond  himself  with  joy,  he  exclaimed  aloud:  “This  is  what  I 
am  looking  for!  This  what  I desire  with  my  whole  soul  to  fulfil!  ” 
So  taking  off  without  a moment’s  delay  his  shoes,  the  coat, 
leathern  girdle,  and  staff  given  him  by  his  friend  Spada  of 
Gubbio,  he  obtained  a tunic  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  and  a knotted 
hempen  cord,  and  began  anew  his  race  of  self-denial. 

From  this  day  and  spot  dates  the  birth  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
And  this  very  day,  according  to  the  “ Chronicle  of  the  Three 
Companions,”  ceased  in  the  streets  of  Assisi  to  be  heard  or  seen 
the  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  uttered,  unceasingly,  the  cry 
of  Peace  and  good-will / Peace  and  good-will! 

Francis  there  and  then,  within  the  little  sanctuary  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  took  to  his  heart,  as  the  Bride  he  had  long 
sought,  that  Poverty  of  the  Gospel  preached  and  practised  by 
Christ. 

The  masterpieces  of  Giotto  Assisi,  and  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  the  artists  who  succeeded  him,  have  told  the  story 
of  these  Bridals  to  all  time.  To  readers  who  are  not  versed  in 
monastic  or  mystic  lore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  Francis’  own 
version  of  this  selection  of  Poverty  for  his  Bride.  Then  will 
they  be  able  to  study  with  tenfold  interest,  and  a clear  under- 
standing, Giotto’s  immortal  works. 

A few  years  later,  when  Francis  had  collected  aroand  him  a 
numerous  band  of  heroic  souls,  devoted  like  himself  to  Evangel- 
ical Poverty,  he  sought  for  their  manner  of  life  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.  Guido,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  who  had  thrown 
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his  own  mantle  around  Francis  when  the  latter  renounced  his 
father’s  wealth,  accompanied  his  protege  to  Rome  and  vouched 
for  the  blameless  purity  of  the  life  led  by  the  new  associates, — 
the  Frati  Minori  or  “Little  Brothers,”  as  they  called  themselves. 
Cardinal  John  Colonna,  also  supported  the  petition  of  Francis. 
But  the  other  Cardinals  deemed  that  such  extreme  poverty  and 
self-denial  as  were  practised  by  Francis  and  his  associates,  were 
beyond  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Such  was  also  the  Pope’s 
opinion,  much  as  he  approved  the  edifying  examples  and  labors 
of  the  44  Little  Brothers.”  A last  audience  was  solicited  and 
granted,  in  which  Francis  was  to  reply  to  all  objections  made  by 
Pope  and  Cardinals.  The  poor,  pale,  emaciated,  bare-footed 
stranger,  with  his  coarse,  grey  tunic  and  knotted  cord,  stood  be- 
fore the  august  assembly.  There  was  no  awkwardness,  no 
timidity  in  his  bearing,  for  there  was  no  thought  of  self,  no  pre- 
occupation, save  that  of  pleading  what  he  considered  the  cause 
of  God.  Over  the  sunken  cheeks  and  in  the  deep-set  eyes  an 
unearthly  light  shone  as  he  took  up  his  parable  and  spake: 

44  There  lived  in  a wilderness  a Lady,  poor,  but  fair.  A great 
King  saw  and  admired  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  espouse  her, 
that  she  might  give  Him  noble  sons.  From  these  bridals  did 
indeed  spring  many  children.  When  they  had  arrived  at  man’s 
estate,  their  mother  said  to  them:  4 My  children,  blush  not  at  your 
parentage,  for  you  are  the  King’s  sons.  Go,  then,  to  His  court, 
and  He  will  provide  for  you.’  They  did  as  they  were  bidden ; and 
the  King,  admiring  their  comeliness,  and  seeing  how  much  they 
resembled  Himself,  said  to  them:  44  Whose  sons  are  you  ? ” And 
learning  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  poor  little  damsel  of 
the  wilderness,  he  embraced  them  with  great  joy,  saying:  4 Have 
no  fear, — you  are  my  own  offspring.  And  if  strangers  partake 
of  my  table,  what  ought  I not  to  do  for  you,  who  are  my  own 
lawful  sons  ? ” Therefore  did  He  send  word  to  the  Mother  to  bid 
all  her  children  come  to  the  court. 

44  Now  this  King  was  Christ  Jesus;  the  fair  Damsel  is  Poverty 
obliged  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  because  men  despise  and  in- 
sult her.  But  the  King  of  Heaven  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her,  because  of  her  exceeding  great  beauty,  and  came  down  from 
Heaven  to  obtain  her.  He  wedded  her  on  the  straw  of  the  cave 
of  Bethlehem.  And  from  their  union,  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  sprang  many  sons,  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  who  for 
Christ’s  dear  love  have  embraced  Poverty.  . . . Most  Holy  Fa- 
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ther,  Poverty  again  to-day  sends  new  sons  to  her  spouse,  Christ — 
sons  who  ask  nothing  of  this  world,  and  who  in  all  things  are 
like  unto  their  Mother.  How  can  their  Father  cast  them  off  ?” 

How,  indeed,  could  the  great  soul  of  Innocent  III.  resist  such 
eloquence, — that  of  a second  Baptist,  just  come  from  the  wilder- 
ness, clad  in  the  livery  of  Christ's  poverty,  and  all  aflame  with 
the  love  of  the  Master?  The  petition  of  Francis  was  granted; 
the  Pontiff  conferred  Holy  Orders  on  each  of  the  Little  Brothers 
as  were  sufficiently  educated,  Francis  himself  never  consenting 
to  receive  priestly  orders,  through  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness. 

Later,  the  Benedictines,  who  were  the  owners  of  Saint  Mary  of 
the  Angels  and  of  the  adjoining  meadow,  made  the  oratory  over  to 
Francis  and  his  companions.  The  little  sanctuary  was  thus  the 
first  spot  of  ground  they  could  call  their  own,  the  first  in  which 
they  could  meet  freely  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  praise. 
Francis  called  it  his  Porziuncula , or  “ little  portion,  " a name  which 
has  become  as  famous  in  art  as  in  the  annals  of  mediaeval 
monasticism. 

We  shall  be  able,  while  visiting  the  principal  Franciscan  estab- 
lishments, to  glance  at  the  leading  events  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  Great  Founder.  Let  us  now  go  together  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, — to  that  Porziuncula  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Francis  and  his  disciples.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
near  the  primitive  oratory  was  a little  house  with  a single  room, 
in  which  Francis  and  his  seven  first  disciples  lived  together.  But 
so  small  was  it,  that  when  the  time  came  for  taking  at  night  the 
brief  rest  demanded  by  nature,  they  had  to  repose  seated  on  the 
bare  floor,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall;  and  each  one’s  place  was 
marked  out  for  him  in  advance!  ...  There  it  was  that  Francis 
chose  for  them  the  name  of  Frati  Minori — “ Poor  Little  Brothers,” 
— the  loveliest  of  the  servants  of  Christ  and  His  poor.  There, 
while  reposing  in  their  midst,  he  had  a prophetic  vison  in  which 
he  was  shown  how  wonderful  and  rapid  was  to  be  their  increase, 
and  that  there  should  be  Little  Brothers  to  the  end  of  time. 
41  Be  comforted,  my  dearest  ones,”  he  said  on  the  morrow,  “ and 
be  not  cast  down  at  seeing  we  are  so  few.  God  has  shown  me 
that  ye  shall  soon  be  a great  multitude. . . ” From  this  spot  the 
Little  Brothers  were  sent  by  him  to  instruct,  to  edify,  and  to 
comfort  all  men.  44  Be  patient  under  trial,"  he  said,  as  he  sent 
them  forth,  two  by  two;  44  watch  and  pray;  labor  manfully;  be 
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gentle  in  your  speech,  reserved  in  your  conversation,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  good  done  to  you.” 

Here  it  was  that  he  and  his  brethren  received,  at  midnight,  the 
noble  Clara,  who  had  fled  from  her  father’s  palace  to  imitate 
Francis  in  his  poverty;  and  into  the  church  the  brethren,  with 
lighted  torches,  led  the  noble  damsel,  and  in  the  Porzitincula  she 
dedicated  her  life  to  Christ  and  poverty.  Here,  before  that  low- 
ly altar  the  dying  Francis  had  himself  laid,  bearing  for  two  years 
the  imprint  on  his  body  of  the  Master’s  wounds,  and  thence  he 
was  taken  to  the  little  house  hard-by,  to  expire  on  the  spot  where 
he  and  the  Sons  of  Poverty  had  first  dwelled  together  in  unspeak- 
able joy. 


Through  the  wide  world  thy  children  raise 
Their  prayers,  and  still  we  see 

Calm  are  the  nights  and  bright  the  days 
Of  those  who  trust  in  thee. 

Around  thy  starry  crown  are  wreathed 
So  many  names  divine. 

Which  is  the  dearest  to  my  heart, 

And  the  most  worthy  thine? 

Star  of  the  Sea!  we  kneel  and  pray 
When  tempests  raise  their  voice; 

Star  of  .the  Sea!  the  haven  reached. 

We  call  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Help  of  the  Christian!  in  our  need 
Thy  mighty  aid  we  claim; 

If  we  are  faint  and  weary,  then 
We  trust  in  that  dear  name. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary! 

What  name  can  be  so  sweet 

As  that  we  call  thee  when  we  place 
Our  chaplets  at  thy  feet? 

Bright  Queen  of  Heaven!  when  we  are  sad. 
Best  solace  of  our  pains; 

It  tells  us,  though  on  earth  we  toil, 

Our  Mother  lives  and  reigns. 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel!  thus 
Sometimes  thy  name  is  known; 

It  tells  us  of  the  badge  we  wear, 

To  live  and  die  thine  own. 

Our  Lady  dear  of  Victories! 

We  see  our  faith  oppressed, 

And  praying  for  each  erring  land, 

We  love  that  name  the  best. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Procter . 
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Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D. 


THE  ORANGE  LILIES. 


*^hen  Neil  Durnan’s  wife  died,  there  was  no  lone- 
Sjff  q jjfer  lier  man  in  the  County  Meath.  His  farm  was 
in  good  condition.  He  was  not,  in  the  estima- 
tion  ol  elderly  men,  old  ; he  was  healthy,  and 
Wm?m[0  he  had  seen  triumphant  Orangemen  defeated 

in  his  over  and  over  aSain-  He  was 

0 a very  44  warm  ” farmer.  His  elder  son  was  a 

9 Franciscan  friar  over  in  Italy  ; his  younger 

* » had  gone  to  America.  The  first  was  out  of  his 

world  ; he  had  never  quite  forgiven  Friar  Francis,  who,  af- 
ter the  education  he  had,  might  have  been  a decent  parish  priest 
at  home,  for  joining  41  the  beggars,”  as  he  called  the  members  of 
the  great  Order.  The  younger  son,  Maurice,  was  in  America, 
in  a place  called  Wisconsin.  Father  and  son  had  never  got  on 
well  together.  They  both  had  strong  opinions;  so  one  day,  with 
a hundred  pounds  to  his  credit,  Maurice  went  over  the  sea,  and 
the  father's  heart  had  ached  ever  since,  though  he  had  not  shown 
this  in  word  or  deed. 

It  was  this  heartache  that  made  him  look  seaward.  His  old 
neighbors  were  gone.  To  the  farm  on  his  left  had  come  a Bel- 
fast man  who  kept  hunters,  whose  wife  and  daughters  went 
about  dropping  pieces  of  pasteboard  at  their  neighbors. 

“ It's  on  wheels  they  come,”  he  said,  44  and  then  calling  them- 
selves decent  women,  and  then  drop  a handful  of  pasteboards 
with  their  names  on  them.  And  there  are  afternoon  tays  and  feet 
champeeters  and  few  de  joys  going  on  all  the  time,  and  him  an 
Orange  squireen  of  a fellow,  with  his  garden  full  of  yellow  lilies, 
just  to  spite  the  likes  of  me  on  the  twelfth  of  July.” 

His  neighbor  on  the  right  was  not  the  less  obnoxious  ; he  had 
acquired  poor  Pat  Dolan's  farm,  and  was  making  it  pay  by 
means  of  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  machinery. 

“Taking  the  bread  out  of  poor  men’s  mouths,”  the  aggrieved 
Mr.  Durnan  said; 44  sure,  what  right  has  he  to  do  that  ? Pat  Dolan 
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would  have  cut  off  his  finger  before  he  turned  a man  from  his 
day's  work, — and  he  turned  out  of  the  farm  his  grandfather  had 
before  him,  just  because  he  was  too  kind  and  generous  to  his 
own  people.” 

The  sight  of  the  squireen’s  women  folk,  on  wheels,  with  card- 
cases  in  their  hands,  was  an  evil  thing,  the  farm  machinery  was 
worse,  but  the  front  garden  with  its  orange  lilies  worst  of  all. 

“ And  when  I remarked  to  that  woman,”  says  I,  ‘ The  orange 
lilies,  saving  your  presence,  ma’am,  are  symbolical  of  the  devil 
himself  and  of  all  Orange  haythens,’ — what  did  she  say  in  a high 
English  voice,  but,  4 Oh,  Mr.  Durnan,  you’re  so  old-fashioned! 
We  must  forget  old  feuds.'  And  the  like  of  her  keeping  them 
up  with  their  orange  lilies  ! ” 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  enormous  mastiff  that  guarded 
the  Squire’s  house  at  night,  he  would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
masses  of  bloom  that  glowed  in  a hundred  tints  of  yellow,  like 
coiled,  jewelled  snakes,  in  the  centre  of  his  neighbor’s  lawn.  As  it 
was,  he  was  helpless;  the  splendid  flowers  were  a menace,  a threat, 
a hated  blot  on  the  landscape.  Finally  he  could  endure  them 
no  more;  he  made  a good  bargain  in  the  sale  of  his  farm,  and 
then  a struggle  began  within  him.  Should  he  go  to  his  son? — to 
this  independent  son  of  his,  who  had  gone  off  with  the  portion 
his  mother  had  a right  to  give  him,  refusing  aught  else;  who  had 
married  a ‘‘Yankee”;  who — and  this  made  Neil  Durnan  feel 
very  bitter — had  never  asked  for  anything,  and  who — and  this 
made  the  bitterness  more  bitter — might  be  better  off  in  this  world’s 
goods  than  he  was? 

If  Maurice  had  come  to  him,  poor,  suppliant,  he  would  have 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  killed  the  fatted  calf,  and  sent  out 
for  all  the  purple  and  fine  linen  to  be  brought.  If  he  should  find 
Maurice  with  his  three  little  children,  suffering,  poor,  in  need  of 
help,  his  heart  and  his  hand  would  go  out  to  them  with  all  the 
force  of  a strong  nature.  But  the  thought  that  Maurice  might 
be  “ warmer  ” than  what  he  was,  rejoicing  perhaps  in  all  those  new 
machines  which  he  so  much  detested,  filled  him  with  anger.  Ru- 
mors had  come  to  him  of  the  prosperity  of  Maurice  in  that  far-off 
Wisconsin;  he  had  pretended  to  doubt  them;  he  had  smiled  when 
hints  of  this  prosperity  had  appeared  in  the  letters  the  son  wrote 
to  his  mother,  but  he  feared  they  were  true. 

“ Three  sons,  and  one  dead,”  he  murmured, “ and  not  one  of  them 
named  for  me.  Sure,  he  sent  word  to  ask  me  once  as  to  the  nam- 
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ing  of  his  first  one,  but  I said,  ‘ No, — ’twas  unbefitting  that  a child 
of  his  Yankee  wife  should  be  named  forme.*  I did  not  mean  it, 
but  I suppose  they  thought  I did.” 

Love,  which  was  warm  at  the  core  of  the  old  man’s  heart,  con- 
quered at  last,  and  on  the  Sunday  before  he  started  for  Queens- 
town, he  achieved  a victory  over  himself.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Society  went  to  Communion.  He  had  a grudge 
against  one  member,  whose  father  had  been  a Scotchman,  and 
whose  mother  was  a County  Meath  woman;  the  son  called  him- 
self Scotch-Irish.  He  had  always  avoided  walking  in  the  pro- 
cession next  to  this  man,  though  once  or  twice  he  had  been  paired 
with  him.  But  on  this  morning  he  took  his  place  beside  him.  It 
was  hard;  but  he  did  not  wince. 

“ I’ve  done  that ,”  he  said,  when  it  was  over,  “ and  now  I can 
stand  anything!  ” 

Over  the  ocean,  through  New  York  and  Chicago,  Neil  Durnan 
sped.  He  cared  neither  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  nor  Niagara 
Falls,  nor  the  great  buildings  in  western  metropolis;  he  was  intent 
on  his  son, — full  of  love,  full  of  envy,  jealous  as  any  father  could 
be,  and  hoping  that  a cyclone  or  some  horror  might  have  made  this 
proud  son  of  his  dependent  on  him.  Of  what  use  was  the  good- 
ly sum  to  his  credit  in  the  bank,  if  Maurice  had  a greater  sum? 

He  found  Maurice  grave,  cordial,  quiet;  a man  of  consequence, 
and  of  sound  judgment;  he  was  large,  handsome,  red-haired, — 
of  the  type  of  his  mother.  The  old  man’s  worst  fears  were  ful- 
filled. The  Wisconsin  farm  of  over  five  hundred  acres  was  in  per- 
fect condition.  And,  in  this  month  of  July,  all  modern  appliances 
were  in  use  to  develop  its  richness. 

Neil  Durnan  had  to  go  to  his  comfortable  room,  to  groan  and 
almost  to  weep.  .The  spectacle  of  his  proud  son’s  success,  in  which 
he  had  no  hand,  was  like  a dagger  to  his  heart.  His  three  grand- 
sons were  called  Lewis,  John,  and  Maurice, — not  one  Neil  among 
them.  His  son’s  wife  was  very  sweet  in  her  manner  to  him,  “ too 
much  of  a lady,  entirely,”  he  said.  There  was  no  denying  that 
his  grandsons  were  fine,  affectionate  little  boys,  well  instructed 
in  their  religion.  The  smallest  of  the  three  was  gentle,  and  some- 
what delicate, — “ like  the  one  that  died,”  his  mother  said,  softly. 
Neil  found  great  consolation  in  this  boy.  He  told  him  of  the 
leper  houses,  and  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  only 
in  Ireland,  in  the  old  days.  Still  his  heart  was  bitter;  he  would 
not  pray;  his  beads  hung  against  the  wall,  untouched.  His  son 
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had  dared  to  make  for  himself  a world  of  his  own, — and  he  was 
outside  of  it. 

He  had  promised  to  meet  his  little  grandson  at  a stream  near 
the  graveyard;  the  church,  red  brick,  with  a Gothic  tower,  was 
at  the  edge  of  his  son’s  farm.  In  this  stream  grandfather  and 
grandson  fished  with  the  gaudy  flies  brought  from  Ireland.  Dur- 
ing the  long,  sultry  afternoons,  this  spot,  covered  by  great  spruce 
trees,  was  cool,  and  though  not  even  a minnow  bit  at  the  elabor- 
ate flies,  the  two  were  happy.  On  this  afternoon  the  little  boy 
came,  flushed  and  bright-eyed,  carrying  a bunch  of  orange  lilies. 

“ For  you,  grandpapa!  ” he  called  out. 

Neil  Durnan  stood  like  a bull  at  the  sight  of  red.  Then  he 
tore  the  obnoxious  flowers  from  the  child’s  hand,  threw  them 
upon  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  them.  The  boy  opened  his 
blue  eyes,  horrified,  amazed,  by  the  angry  face  and  brutal  gestures 
of  his  grandfather. 

“ O grandpapa  ! ” he  cried,  “ how  can  you  ! They  were  for 
you  ; I gathered  them  at ” 

But  Neil  Durnan  had  gone  off,  muttering.  Everywhere  he 
was  to  endure  insults,  and  from  his  own  kin! 

“ My  son  did  this,”  he  said,  bitterly,  11  or  his  Yankee  wife!  ” 

He  strode  into  the  graveyard,  not  knowing  where  he  was.  He 
would  leave  this  place  ; he  would  go  at  once,  he  resolved.  And 
when  he  resolved  to  act  in  any  matter,  it  was  hard  to  move  him. 
He  would  not  say  good-bye  ; a cold  hand  seemed  to  clutch  at 
his  heart  as  he  thought  of  the  tear-filled  eyes  of  the  little  Maurice  ; 
but  he  would  go, — and  at  once. 

There  was  a trailing  mock-orange  vine  in  his  path,  and  as  he 
made  his  next  step,  a tendril-coil  of  it  caught  his  foot ; he  went 
down,  and  lay  for  a moment  prone,  in  a bed  of  the  splendid 
yellow-and-red  flowers  his  heart  detested.  He  tore  them  away 
from  him,  and  saw  that  they  clustered  about  a small  stone  cross; 
he  read 

neil  durnan: 

AGED  TWELVE:  1 896. 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE. 

“ Neil  Durnan!  ” His  proud  son  had  indeed  named  the  dead 
little  boy  for  him.  He  forgot  the  yellow  splendor  about  him, 
and  read  the  name  again;  tears  ran  down  his  wind-reddened 
cheeks.  He  knelt  for  a moment;  then  he  plucked  a handful  of 
the  flowers  that  grew  on  this  sacred  grave,  those  hated  flowers 
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that  dotted  in  a dozen  places  the  green  of  the  graveyard.  He 
clasped  the  long  leaves  almost  tenderly,  and  went  back  to  the 
place  where  his  little  grandson  had  begun  to  fish,  in  a sober  and 
subdued  way,  with  the  gorgeous  flies. 

M Here,  Maurice,”  he  said,  “ are  some  of  the  flowers  you  brought 
me  just  now.  I know  where  you  got  them.  Tell  me  about  your 
little  brother — Neil.”  The  old  man’s  voice  choked. 

Maurice  smiled  brightly,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  dear,  little 
brother  who  had  died  almost  a year  ago.  And  so  they  sat  there, 
lovingly,  the  whole  twelfth  of  July  afternoon,  with  the  orange 
lilies  between  them,  symbols, — not  of  war,  but  of  victory. 


Refuge  of  Sinners!  many  a soul, 

By  guilt  cast  down,  and  sin, 

Has  learned  through  this  dear  name  of  thine, 
Pardon  and  peace  to  win. 

Health  of  the  Sick!  when  anxious  hearts 
Watch  by  the  sufferers’  bed, 

On  this  sweet  name  of  thine  they  lean. 
Consoled  and  comforted. 

Mother  of  Sorrows!  many  a heart 
Half  broken  by  despair 

Has  laid  its  buraen  by  the  cross. 

And  found  a Mother  there. 

Queen  of  all  Saints!  the  Church  appeals 
For  her  loved  dead  to  thee; 

She  knows  they  wait  in  patient  pain 
A bright  eternity. 

Fair  Queen  of  Virgins!  thy  pure  band. 

The  lilies  round  thy  throne, 

Love  the  dear  title  which  they  bear, 

Most  that  it  is  thine  own. 

True  Queen  of  Martyrs!  if  we  shrink 
F rom  want,  or  pain,  or  woe, 

We  think  of  the  sharp  sword  that  pierced 
Thy  heart,  and  call  thee  so. 

Mary!  the  dearest  name  of  all, 

The  holiest  and  the  best; 

The  first  low  word  that  Jesus  lisped 
Laid  on  His  Mother’s  breast. 

Mary!  the  name  that  Gabriel  spoke, 

The  name  that  conquers  hell; 

Mary,  the  name  that  through  high  Heaven, 
The  Angels  love  so  well. 

Mary!  our  comfort  and  our  hope, 

Oh,  may  that  word  be  given 

To  be  the  last  we  sigh  on  earth, 

The  first  we  breathe  in  Heaven. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Procter . 
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SING  OUR  LADY’S  PRAISES. 

Marcella  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Sing  our  Lady’s  praises, 

Bid  sweet  anthems  ring, 
Honoring  the  Mother 
Of  our  Lord  and  King. 

Breathe  no  strain  of  sadness, 
Wreathe  no  tear-gemmed  flowers, 
Offer  hearts  whose  gladness 
Gild  the  passing  hours. 

Love  is  ever  cheerful, 

Rich  in  kindly  words, 

Then  nor  mute,  nor  tearful, 

But  as  blithe  as  birds 

When  the  wide  vales  glisten 
With  the  morning  dew, 

And  the  green  woods  listen, 

Giving  answer  true 

To  the  joyous  voices 
Of  the  feathered  choir 
Whose  each  note  rejoices 
As  it  mounteth  higher. 

So  should  love’s  aspiring 
Strains  to  her  ascend, 

All  our  hearts  desiring 
To  her  homage  tend. 

Every  thought  and  feeling, 

Every  victory  won, 

Be  a flower  to  offer 
To  our  Lord,  her  Son. 
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INTENTIONS  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

Very  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre,  O.  P. 

THE  VISITATION — FOR  MOTHERS. 

N the  mystery  of  the  Visitation  two  admir- 
able mothers  are  presented  to  us.  Their 
virtues,  the  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  the 
words  by  them  exchanged,  the  prodigies 
operated  at  their  meeting,  the  blessed  fruits 
they  bear:  all  these  are  worthy  of  our  pro- 
found respect.  We  have  already  offered 
them  our  homage,  let  us  now  invoke  them 
for  Christian  mothers  of  whom  they  are  the 
perfect  models. 

What  a great  mission  is  a mother's  mis- 
sion ! She  is  the  first  workman  employed 
by  Providence  in  a delicate  and  sublime 
work:  the  formation  of  a human  life.  Na- 
ture has  gifted  her  for  that  work,  with  precious  qualities  found 
only  in  her  heart.  Attentive,  clear-sighted,  ingenious,  tender, 
generous,  devoted  love,  simple  forgetfulness  of  self,  prodigious 
strength  of  resisting  pain.  Add  to  this  a legion  of  profound, 
lively,  ardent  passions;  desire,  sadness,  fear,  hope,  even  audacity, 
watching  over  the  child’s  cradle. 

But  God  does  not  expect  an  ordinary  work  from  Christian 
mothers.  They  are  to  form  Jesus  Christ  in  the  child  confided  to 
them.  For  this  work  their  natural  qualities  are  not  sufficient. 
However  gifted  their  nature  may  be,  they  stand  in  need  of  grace. 
Let  us  ask  it  through  the  intercession  of  the  most  perfect  of 
mothers. 

Let  us  ask  for  Christian  mothers  the  grace  of  self-respect  at 
that  mysterious  and  solemn  time  at  which  the  child  begins  to 
live,  wherein  through  the  supple  elements  of  his  body,  he  re- 
ceives in  his  soul  each  impression  of  his  mother's  soul,  wherein 
every  unruly  agitation  of  the  mind,  all  heat  of  the  heart,  all  love 
of  pleasure,  every  lively  passion,  may  become  a crime.  May  they, 
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by  a profound  recollection  and  a tranquil  piety,  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  great  honor  of  maternity;  may  they  understand 
that  in  sanctifying  themselves,  it  is  a child  of  God  they  sanc- 
tify. 

Let  us  ask  an  uprightness  of  desire  for  Christian  mothers.  May 
they  not  worry  more  than  need  be  about  the  future;  let  them  not 
anticipate,  by  presumptuous  hopes,  on  the  designs  of  Providence; 
let  them  not  be  exclusively  pre-occupied  in  cultivating  the  human 
faculties  of  their  child’s  soul,  but  may  they  offer  him  to  God,  take 
care  of  him  for  God;  may  their  first  ambition  be  to  please  God 
in  this  fruit  of  life. 

Let  us  ask  for  Christian  mothers  a grace  of  discretion  in  love. 
Let  them  beware  of  caring  too  much  for  the  body  of  their  child 
at  the  expense  of  his  soul,  of  cultivating  his  natural  qualities  to 
the  detriment  of  piety. 

Let  us  ask  for  Christian  mothers  a grace  of  strength  and  jus- 
tice in  correction.  If  the  first  manifestations  of  good-hearted- 
ness be  a cause  of  joy  to  them,  let  them  stop  in  time  the  first 
outbreaks  of  self-love,  selfishness,  envy,  anger,  sensuality,  soft- 
ness. None  of  those  unsuitable  precautions,  of  those  idolatrous 
solicitudes,  which  accustom  children  to  the  calculations  of  com- 
fort! None  of  those  vain  flatteries,  of  those  indiscreet  words, 
which  impregnate  him  with  the  corrupting  maxims  of  the  world! 
None  of  those  easy  pardons,  which  make  him  rely  on  perpet- 
ual impunity;  but  in  order  to  give  to  nature  the  impress  of 
duty,  at  opportune  times  wise  reprimands  and  severe  chastise- 
ments! 

Let  us  ask  for  Christian  mothers  the  grace  of  consolation  in 
their  deceptions.  Poor  Monicas!  they  sometimes  see  the  fruit  of 
their  pious  solicitudes  and  patient  efforts  lost  in  one  day.  Their 
word  is  no  longer  respected,  their  sorrow  and  tears  are  despised 
as  importunate,  outraging  the  liberty  of  a young  nature  that 
wishes  to  repudiate  duty  in  order  to  take  life  easily.  But  let 
them  never  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  religious  hopes;  let 
them  wait  with  heroic  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God;  let  them 
beseech  Heaven  with  their  prayers;  let  them  immolate  themselves 
in  silence  until  their  Augustine  be  touched  by  grace. 

O Mary,  Queen  of  the  Rosary,  admirable  Mother,  bless  Chris- 
tian mothers!  Obtain  for  them  all  the  graces  we  beg;  and  may 
they,  like  you,  hear  this  consoling  praise  of  their  maternity: 
“ Blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.” 
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THE  PRIEST. 


Louis  B.  James. 


He  writes:  “ The  song: 


“ Life  is  a thorn-crown — wear  it.” — A.  J.  Ryan. 

lessed  are  you,  when  they  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you,  and  speak  all 
that  is  evil  against  you — untruly  for 
my  sake.”  These  words  are  applica- 
ble to  the  poet-priest. 

Probably  no  southern  priest  was 
ever  more  misunderstood,  misjudged 
and  maligned.  To  a pure  and  sensi- 
tive nature  this  must  have  been 
most  galling — most  excruciating. 

1 Rosary  of  my  Tears/  is  the  dim-told 
story  of  my  life.  But  the  mournful , not  the  morbid,  deepens  and 
widens  the  meaning  of  life— intensifies  life,  spiritualizes  life  in 
the  natural  order,  and  helps  to  sanctify  life  in  the  supernatural 
order.  The  mournful  is  the  mighty.  The  greatest  mourner  is 
the  best  comforter.  Tears  win  their  own  triumphs,  and  sighs  are 
sceptres,  and  crosses,  even  here,  are  kingly  crowns.  He  who  suf- 
fers unjustly  conquers  grandest  realms,  and  rules  them  with  the 
omnipotence  of  gentleness;  for  what  is  gentleness  but  subdued 
stre?igth  subduing?  And  what  is  sorrow  but  a joy  dying  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  and  flame,  like  a star  in  the  dark  of  others  to  guide 
them  in  their  groping?  But  it  is  hard  for  a priest  to  suffer.  He 
stands  alone— a separated  man  in  this  world— strange  as  a shad- 
ow, a dream  of  the  Infinite  in  the  desert  of  the  finite!  Human  in 
soul,  body,  feelings;  perhaps  most  human  because  he  belongs  to 
all,  for  the  very  reason  that,  by  no  human  tie  of  flesh,  he  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular.  The  world  is  his  spouse — the  whole 
world;  not  merely  the  Church,  pagan,  heathen,  infidel;  he  is 
espoused  to  the  souls  of  all  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  And  yet 
he  is  human ; he  is  more  or  he  is  less  than  a spirit — he  has  a body,  and 
his  soul,  through  his  body,  with  aid  of  his  body,  must  fulfil  those 
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strange  sacramental  rites  towards  all  souls  through  their  bodies  and 
senses;  and  so  his  chrismed  consecrated  body  stands  sacred  and 
solitary  as  an  altar  in  the  grand  cathedral  of  humanity,  and  only  his 
soul  meets  the  people,  through  his  body,  as  the  Sacred  Host  meets 
them  at  the  railing  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Divinity  is  the  sacra- 
mentally-veiled humanity,  and  it  is  all  the  old,  dear,  dim,  deep, 
mysterious  story  of  the  Scripture,  4 A Virgin  espoused,1  etc.  So 
the  priest  must  suffer  on  and  on  and  on,  till  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
hides  his  face  and  gives  rest  to  his  wearied  heart.  No  one  suf- 
fers or  can  suffer  so  poignantly  as  a priest.  What  tragic  stories 
their  graves  could  tell!  Some  one  ought  to  write  a book  called 
1 The  Graves  of  Priests/  Aye,  the  very  friends  they  have  assist- 
ed are  among  the  first  to  rise  against  them,  and  as  serpents  sting 
them  to  death.  It  is  hard.  And  the  priest,  when  he  thus  suffers, 
feels,  yes,  feels  such  an  unutterable,  dreary  loneliness  creeping 
round  him,  that  he  would  be  glad  if  that  cold  could  freeze  all  his 
feelings  into  an  awful  living  ice;  but  no,  hearts  cannot  freeze; 
the  soul  is  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  an  inner,  unknown,  unseen 
martyrdom  in  suffering  blood  that  flows  through  hours  of  life  in 
veins  that  keep  the  secret,  a martyrdom  more  terrible  than  that 
which  through  sword  and  axe  lets  the  blood  leap  free  from  the 
stricken  body,  and  in  its  freedom  frees  the  soul  from  its  martyr- 
dom of  life. 

14  How  my  pen  runs  on  in  the  rush  of  thought  in  this,  which  is  to 
me  a life-theme  and  a life-tale!  But  sister  mine,  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  You  know  me.  Even  what  remains  ^writ- 
ten in  my  letter  you  can  read.  For  every  true  letter  bears 'neath 
written  words  the  shadows  of  the  wwwritten  thoughts.  A sen- 
tence that  is  not  suggestive  of  something  more  than  it  expresses 
is  a body  without  a soul. 

“But  all  this  prologue  is  selfish.  For  another  it  would  be;  to 
you  it  cannot  be.  Our  sacred  friendship  gives  me  certain  rights 
in  regard  to  you.  Where  there  are  rights  there  is  no  selfishness. 
I have  a right  to  your  sympathy,  and  in  a matter  of  this  kind  I 
would  not  seek  it  anywhere  or  from  any  living  soul,  as  I would 
and  as  I do  from  you.  Why?  I don’t  know  why.  I don’t  care  to 
know  why.  I listen  to  my  soul,  or  rather  my  soul  listens  to  itself 
and  my  soul  says  to  my  soul  even  more  than  I have  written  to 
you.  And  you  know  I want  your  prayers — yours  especially.  For 
when  these  awful  crosses  come  (and  in  this  can  you  become  my 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  in  helping  me  to  bear  mine),  awful  temptations 
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come — darknesses  of  spirit,  spiritual  conflicts,  and  many  dark 
and  dismal  thoughts  rush  like  winds  and  waves  all  around  the 
shores  of  the  soul,  tossing  Faith,  darkening  Hope,  and  almost 
wrecking  Charity.  The  human  shudders,  and  a heart  with  my 
temperament  is  in  torment.” 

Yet,  however  keenly  he  felt  the  injustice  done,  however  hope- 
lessly he  shrank  from  the  judgments  passed  upon  him,  he  made  no 
retaliation,  sought  no  vindication;  his  life,  his  actions  must  justi- 
fy the  purity  of  his  intentions.  As  Christ’s  in  Judean  courts,  si- 
lence was  his  defense.  Listen: 

“ Patience  is  a puzzle;  resignation  a riddle.  God’s  will! — but 
it  is  not  God’s  will  to  have  such  things;  it  is  against  His  will;  the 
sin  against  me  is  a sin  against  Him  with  this  difference,  that  He 
can  punish  as  well  as  pardon,  whereas  I can’t  punish,  and  must 
pardon. 

“ I must  love  and  reverence  my  chrismed  character  as  priest; 
it  is  a duty.  Conscious  that  I have  been  spoken  against  unjustly , 
I must,  in  truth  and  reality,  inwardly  resent  it  as  injustice;  exactly 
as  God  must  resent  what  is  wrong.  I can’t  accept  as  true  what 
is  false.  In  a high  and  holy  sense  I must  love  myself;  it  is  hu- 
man instinct  and  law;  it  is  divine  law  as  well.  Injustice  in  speech 
preceded  by  thought,  made  deliberate  by  judgment  (of  course 
rash — that  makes  matters  worse),  has  been  done  to  me.  What  is 
my  duty?  Theologians  may  reason  about  it  as  much  as  they 
please;  the  mystery  of  faith,  the  strange  Law  of  the  unseen,  or- 
ders my  act,  and  gives  no  real  reasons  to  my  reason;  and  I must 
word  my  prayer,  though  I cannot  control  my  feelings,  which,  not 
feelingly  (that  were  impossible)  but  dutifully,  because  I must,  by  a 
law  beyond  my  reason’s  reach  of  comprehension;  must  echo  the 
prayer  of  the  Cross:  ‘ Father!  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.*  And  yet  I know  that  they  know  what  they  do. 
Notwithstanding,  my  prayer  must  be  like  His  in  spirit,  though,  to 
be  true  in  speech  as  in  thought,  I must  change  the  last  clause  : 
* they  know  what  they  do.* 

“Herein  little  things  (is  anything  little?)  in  truth,  are  great 
truths! 

41  Every  moral  act  of  our  lives  is  an  act  of  Faith , from  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  and  up  to  Holy  Communion.  Whatever  is  of 
Faith  is  beyond  our  full  comprehension;  for  Faith  is  not  a rea- 
son, it  is  a gift  beyond  the  natural.  And  why  I must  forgive  my 
enemies  is,  in  its  unseen  reasons,  as  fundamentally  incomprehensi- 
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ble  to  my  mind  as  the  highest  dogma  of  religion.  Herein  many 
make  mistakes.  For  high  dogmas  and  laws  they  invoke  Faith  in 
such  a way  as  if  these  dogmas  monopolized  all  Faith.  That  is, 
they  graduate  Faith  according  to  its  objects.  That  is  wrong. 
Faith  is  subjective — inner;  it  has  only  one  nature — Faith — na- 
ture. The  little  girl  that  half-says  her  prayers  at  my  Mass  has 
the  same  faith  as  I have;  indeed,  her  faith  in  the  Real  Presence, 
as  pure  faith,  may  be  more  supernatural,  if  I can  use  such  a term, 
than  mine,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I can  give  many  proofs  of 
the  Real  Presence,  and  she  can  give  none.” 

Those  who  have  assisted  at  Father  Ryan’s  Mass  can  never  for- 
get his  fervor;  love  for  Jesus  Christ  present  in  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, was  the  great  devotion  of  his  life.  His  letters  testify  to 
this,  and  letters  written  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  , 
any  reference  to  publicity,  generally  reveal  the  inner  man — 
the  man  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  God,  but  strange  to  those  of  the 
world.  The  world  is  censorious,  yet  if  left  to  itself  it  is  quick  to 
distinguish  the  spirit  that  enlivens  one's  actions. 

The  following  letter  may  give  some  insight  to  this  beautiful 
devotion  as  cherished  by  the  poet- priest.  Some  thoughts  do  not 
exactly  refer  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  but  as  thoughts  of  the  poet 
they  must  interest  the  readers: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  22,  1882. 

My  Very  Dear  Friend  : — Your  too  short  (my  words  are  correct)  letter 
reached  me  this  morning.  Letters  like  yours,  I like  to  read.  They  are 
thoughtful.  They  represent  the  inner;  they  do  not  chatter  about  the  outer. 

I contemn  chatter,  except  in  a child.  And  yet  extremes  meet  ; your  letters, 
■which  are  not  chatter,  are  singularly  child-like.  Some  hearts  do  not  age  with 
years  ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  not  often  observed,  that  such  hearts  are  gener- 
ally of  mournful  temperament.  They  never  grow  bitter. 

It  was  our  Lord’s  temperament.  Had  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man  with  grey 
hair,  His  heart  would  always  have  been  child-like,  and  timid  to  express  its 
feelings.  He  was  timid  in  proclaiming  His  doctrines. 

Little  by  little,  one  by  one,  He  announced  them.  His  last  mystery — the 
love-mystery  of  the  Eucharist — He  hinted  at  a year  before  He  died.  He  did 
it  in  a desert — a lonely  place.  Love  is  always  lonely  and  lonesome.  But  it 
was  only  the  night  before  He  died  (’twas  night,  and  love  is  shadowy)  He  made 
His  act  of  Eternal  Love  for  us  in  the  Eucharist — I say  eternal.  His  act  on 
Calvary,  a visible  act  and  fact,  lasted  only  three  hours . 

Love  invisible  wears  the  eternities  as  dower. 

The  secret  and  silent  last.  The  expressed  dies  and  finds  a grave  in  expres- 
sion. It  is  a mystery,  and  yet  an  every-day  fact. 

Whenever  a mystery  puts  off  its  veil,  it  loses  its  power.  You  see,  child,  I 
cannot  but  philosophize.  You  make  me  do  so  by  a few  phrases  in  your  let- 
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ter,  in  which  you  contrast  the  noise  in  the  building  of  the  convent  with  the 
silence  enjoined  in  the  building  of  God’s  first  human-built  temple. 

All  deep,  great,  beautiful  things  wear  the  royalties  of  silence  ! Silence  is 
a queen — not  a king  ; a beautiful,  still  passiveness — not  a loud  activity.  The 
stillest  thing  on  earth  is  a host  cradled  in  a corporal.  And  it  is  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  Why  ? It  is  love.  Love  is  still,  be  it  human  or  divine.  It 
is  always  half-afraid  to  speak  all,  lest  in  so  doing  it  might  lose  all.  In  Nature 
it  is  the  same.  The  stars  and  sun  make  no  noise.  Flowers  and  trees  noise- 
lessly grow.  The  growth  of  real  life  is  like  its  root — love, — shy  and  still. 

There  are  a thousand  thoughts  in  this  last  sentence.  Think  them  out. 

You  do  not  believe  in  my  being  a marble  statue  ! Well,  I am  and  I am  not. 
As  towards  the  world,  I am  ; as  towards  my  world  in  the  world,  I am  not. 
Demonstrative  I never  was.  Demonstration  destroys.  But  the  inner  fidel- 
ity of  a heart,  even  to  a dream,  much  more  to  persons  living,  is  my  standard 
and  criterion  of  anybody. 

I know  myself  on  most  of  points.  I am  like  an  altar  to  a host.  If  the  host 
is  away,  and  does  not  come  for  years, — well,  the  altar  waits  : maybe  weeps 
and  prays;  but  it  is  always  an  altar  of  faith  which  means  an  altar  of  love. 

The  revolution  of  sentiment  that  follows  upon  a nation’s  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace  is  marked  by  scepticism,  passion,  and  pre- 
judice. To  rise  above  these  is  heroic;  to  bear  with  patience  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  their  arrows,  superhuman! 

After  the  war  Father  Ryan  was  located  for  short  periods  at 
Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Clarksville,  diocese  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Later  he  moved  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  edited 
a Catholic  weekly,  11  The  Banner  of  the  South.”  This  paper 
attained  an  extensive  circulation.  But  the  duties  of  his  ministry 
as  a priest  and  the  labors  of  the  Editor  became  too  heavy  for  his 
already-shattered  health.  He  gave  up  his  chair  and  came  further 
South,  to  Mobile,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Bishop 
Quinlan,  and  stationed  at  the  Cathedral. 

However,  before  settling  down  to  duty  in  Mobile,  Father  Ryan 
visited  Europe;  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Italy.  He  spent 
some  weeks  at  Rome;  thence  he  went  to  Naples,  Florence,  Milan, 
and  other  cities  of  renown.  He  spent  a few  days  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Coma,  enjoyed  some  excursions,  returned  to 
Rome.  His  visit  to  the  Eternal  City  made  a lasting  impression. 
In  after  years  he  said  frequently,  “ Anyone  who  wants  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  Divinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  only 
to  spend  a few  weeks  in  Rome.” 

He  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius 
IX.,  but  circumstances  connected  with  the  audience  did  not  please 
him,  so  he  left  Italy  without  having  seen  his  Holiness.  He  never 
regretted  his  action  in  this  matter.  Father  Ryan  was  always  reti- 
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cent  in  regard  to  all  that  had  any  bearing  on  his  life.  This  arose 
from  a natural  shyness.  Very  few  knew  anything  of  the  places 
he  had  seen,  or  the  people  he  had  met.  He  seldom  mentioned 
an  incident  of  the  Civil  War.  The  “ Lost  Cause  ” was  too  sacred 
to  be  made  the  topic  of  common  conversation. 

The  friendship  that  sprang  up  between  Bishop  Quinlan  and 
the  poet-priest  did  honor  to  both  as  men,  and  helped  to  sanctify 
them  as  priests. 

The  Bishop  owned  a royal  heart,  loving  and  compassionate  as 
Christ’s  own.  He  advocated  all  that  was  divine  in  art,  patronized 
every  lyre  attuned  to  sing  the  joys  and  sorrows,  defeats  and  tri- 
umphs of  its  country  and  of  its  religion.  He  loved  Father  Ryan 
as  a son.  He  was  proud  of  the  brilliant,  independent  intellect 
of  the  man,  edified  by  the  zeal  and  humility  of  the  priest,  and 
charmed  by  the  gentle  though  fiery  eloquence  of  the  poet.  And 
Father  Ryan  looked  to  him  with  the  filial  reverence  and  love  of 
a son.  He  consulted  him  on  all  occasions,  submitted  to  his  crit- 
icism, and  abided  by  his  decisions  with  the  docility  of  a child. 

While  at  the  Cathedral  Father  Ryan  preached  almost  every 
Sunday;  sometimes  twice  on  the  same  day.  His  sermons  were 
great  prose  lyrics,  delivered  with  all  the  unconscious  grace  and 
eloquence  of  the  poet,  enhanced  by  the  consecrated  dignity  and 
fervor  of  the  priest.  Critics  might  rail  as  they  would — he  attract- 
ed crowds — the  glamour  of  “ The  Lost  Cause  ” was  about  him — the 
kindness  of  his  kingly  heart  conquered  them,  and  reverence  for 
his  holy  consecration  formed  links  of  love  that  bound  them! 
They  left  him  awed!  Who  might  cool  their  ardor  or  check  their 
admiration?  But  the  spirit  that  urged  the  serpent  to  address  Eve 
has  never  changed  its  aspect.  Father  Ryan  was  moved  to  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  where  for  some  years  he  labored  among  the  poor* 
the  lowly,  and  the  fallen. 

While  at  the  Cathedral,  he  was  spiritual  director  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  Sodality.  He  took  a great  interest  in  this  work.  He 
founded  the  Sodality  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  soon  had  it  in  a flourish- 
ing condition. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  priests,  Bishop  Quinlan  had  a share  in  the 
duties  of  the  Cathedral  parish.  If  his  ministry  were  required  at 
night  in  uncanny  places  or  dangerous  localities  while  Father 
Ryan  was  at  the  Cathedral,  he  always  interposed:  “ Bishop,”  he 

would  say,  “ my  life  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  diocese,  my 
reputation  of  less;  permit  me  to  go — I insist.”  And  Bishop  Quin- 
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lan,  though  as  brave  a man  as  ever  rode  forth  to  meet  an  enemy 
in  fair  fight,  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  substitute.  Fre- 
quently he  had  occasion  to  bless  the  foresight  of  the  devoted 
priest,  who  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation, 
would  save  both  for  his  Bishop  and  his  friend. 

Early  in  eighteen-eighty  or  eighty-one,  Father  Ryan  obtained 
his  Bishop’s  permission  to  retire  for  a time  to  Biloxi,  a beautiful 
watering-place  in  South  Mississippi.  He  named  his  residence 
there:  Sea  Rest . His  motive  for  this  change  he  gives  himself: 

“ Sea-Rest,”  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Jan.  13,  1882. 

My  Very  Dear  Friend:— You  asked,  with  a sort  of  pious  avarice , for  my 
prayers;  so  I just  thought  that  I would  write  to  you  and  ask  you  for  your 
prayers.  In  fact,  form  a kind  of  spiritual  reciprocity-treaty  for  the  transfer 
and  exchange  of  prayers.  Would  you  sign  such  a treaty?  Well,  first  I will 
describe  my  solitude.  Down  there,  southward,  a hundred  yards  from  the 
front  door,  is  the  open  gulf.  And  it  is  now  still.  It  is  singing  day  and  night 
to  the  shore.  Twenty  yards  from  the  gulf  is  a picket-fence  four  hundred  feet 
long.  Between  the  fence  and  the  main  building  are  trees:  oak,  hickory,  palm, 
pine,  and  cedar,  with  veils  of  moss.  The  main  building  is  a large  frame  house, 
built  high  on  brick  pillars.  A dozen  or  so  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  front  gal- 
lery, which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  wide,  and  railed.  Through 
the  front  door  you  enter  a parlor-hall,  very  large,  and  with  high  ceiling.  On 
the  left,  with  two  windowed  doors  reaching  to  the  floor  and  looking  towards 
the  gulf,  is  my  bed-room.  Back  of  my  bed-room  is  the  room  of  Philip,  a little 
French  boy  whom  I have  taken  to  raise.  He  is  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
bright,  afid  as  innocent  as  a girl.  Opposite  my  bed-room  is  our  sitting-room 
and  writing-room.  Back  of  the  parlor-hall  is  a large  dining-room;  back  of 
that  is  a gallery.  Twenty  yards  further  back  is  the  kitchen  with  rooms  for 
the  servants,  who  consist  of  a man  and  his  wife,  without  counting  three  chil- 
dren. As  with  front  yard,  so  in  the  rear,  there  are  large  spreading  trees.  Then 
on  either  side  of  the  main  building  there  are  cottages,  with  galleries  contain- 
ing each  of  them  three  nice  rooms.  Back  of  all  extends  a very  forest.  Next 
to  the  house  on  the  east  is  a grave-yard.  I could  not  have  found  a lonelier 
situation. 

How  do  we  spend  our  time?  I write  scarcely  anything  in  the  day-time  ex- 
cept letters.  My  poetry  and  other  works  must  have  the  hours  of  night.  We 
breakfast  at  nine,  and  dine  at  four.  Then,  sometimes  in  the  day  Philip  and 
I go  hunting.  I have  a splendid  gun.  Every  evening  regularly,  Philip  and  I 
play  cards  together  for  an  hour.  It  is  our  recreation.  And  could  you  some- 
times hear  the  merry  laughter  at  the  table,  you  would  certainly  feel  that  there 
is  more  than  a little  happiness  in  my  solitude.  As  for  myself,  I had  resolved 
on  leaving  the  world  for  some  place  of  solitude  three  years  ago.  But  I kept 
my  secret  to  myself  until  the  opportunity  came.  So  here  I am,— and  here  am 
I going  to  stay.  Nothing  can  coax  me  back.  From  my  ordination,  I have 
been  a public  man,  and  am  obliged  to  stand  in  the  glare  of  a popularity  which 
might  satisfy  some,  but  filled  me  with  ennui.  Yet  I believe  that  all  the  time  I 
led  a sort  of  an  ideal  inner  life  which  the  world  never  knew,  and  which  only 
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a few  intimate  friends  dimly  suspected.  And  I had  not  enough  time  to  devote 
to  my  own  soul.  I was  working,  and  God  knows  I did  work  hard  for  others. 
But  this  ceaseless,  external  action  is  injurious  to  the  spirit  of  contemplation. 
And  I hold  that  any  consecrated  person,  priest  or  nun,  cannot  live  a lofty, 
spiritual  life,  unless  his  or  her  soul  sometimes  rests  in  contemplation.  So  I 
am  reasonably  happy,  for  I have  chosen  this  step.  The  rest  of  my  life  I will 
devote  to  writing.  I am  writing  now  a Month  of  Mary  Book,  which  I will 
call:  " My  May-Crown  for  Our  Queen.”  It  is  going  to  be  novel  and  original. 
In  it  I walk  in  new  ways  of  thought.  It  will  contain  the  deepest  dogma 
clothed  with  the  dreamy  drapery  of  poetic  expression.  I know  that  it  is  going 
to  make  a strange  impression.  It  will  be  out  before  the  first  of  May. 

Instead  of  numbering  the  conferences  by  days,  I number  them  by  flowers: 
as  for  instance,  the  Flower  of  Mary's  Eternal  Predestination;  The  Flower  of 
the  Promise  in  Eden  ; The  Flower  of  the  Sinless  Conception;  The  Flower  of 
the  Nativity,  etc.  It  will  be  a large  book.  I sometimes  sit  up  all  night  writ- 
ing. As  this  last  night,  I wrote  twenty-four  pages  of  fools-cap,  and  after 
finishing  I began  this  letter,  and  it  is  now  half-past  four  in  the  morning. 
Am  I tired?  No.  Our  Saviour  as  man  needed  as  much  sleep  as  I do;  He  took 
but  little.  He  used  to  watch  on  the  mountains  dim  in  prayer.  So  I hope  you 
will  often  pray  for  me,  and  when  my  book  comes  out  I will  certainly  send  two 

copies,  one  to  you  and  one  to . God  bless  you!  Remember  me  to  all. 

I will  write  soon  as  I hear  something  from  the  North.  With  affectionate  re- 
gards, 

Yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

A.  J.  Ryan. 

August  27th,  1882,  he  writes  from  Biloxi,  Mississippi  : 

Sea  Rest. 

My  Very  Dear  Friend:— Your  kind  note  reached  me  yesterday.  To-day 
is  a rainy  Sunday.  Silver  showers  follow  one  another,  and  the  old  sea,  out 
there  a hundred  yards  away,  seems  glad,  and  so  does  the  sad-looking  earth.  A 
rainy  day  makes  every  high-strung  temperament  sympathetic  and  thoughtful. 
I like  such  days,  for  the  mysteries  of  clouds  and  waters  affect  me  like  music. 

So  you  like  my  prelude  to  the  poem.  I am  going  to  make  it  sound  in  strange 
keys.  The  strange  is  always  sacred;  and  is  not  everything  strange  with  the 
strangeness  of  God  ? I reverence  a grain  of  sand.  It  is  a white  little  cradle 
where  the  Divine  is  resting  and  dreaming.  Ah  me  ! the  world  has  eyes,  but 
it  sees  not.  The  retina  of  my  eyes  reaches  right  down  into  my  heart.  I reckon 
if  l have  any  power  over  people  (and  I know  I have),  it  comes  from  the  truth 
in  my  temperament.  Everything  is  poetry  to  me,  from  the  smile  of  a child  to 
the  song  of  an  angel.  But  I am  straying  away. 

The  man  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  an  imagined  person.  I merely  dreamed 
of  him.  I put  him  back  six  centuries  from  our  day,  for  I think  the  past  is 
so  sadly  holy  and  so  holily  sad.  Every  present  is  a glare;  it  dazzles  and  blinds. 
But  the  past,  which  is  a long,  beautiful  aisle  of  human  memories,  leads  the  feet 
of  my  thought  up  to  the  shrine  of  the  True.  Every  history  is  a sacred  scrip- 
ture to  those  who  read  its  pages  right.  Eternal  facts  are  only  veils  like  those 
worn  by  nuns,  hiding  the  beautiful,  whose  highest,  truest,  holiest  name  is  self- 
sacrifice. 
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In  a quiet  way  I am  writing  a work  undertoned  by  that  idea.  It  will  soon  be 
completed;  but  none  shall  read  a printed  page  of  it  until  I shall  have  gone 
away  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  longer  I live  the  more  I love  and  reverence  the  cloister  life,  and  the 
more  clearly  I see  why  Christ  was  obliged  to  make  marriage  a sacrament  to 
guard  that  state  of  life  from  becoming  a snare,  a horror,  and  a ruin.  The  older 
we  grow  we  ought  to  be  like  the  sea,  which  grows  deeper  the  farther  it  is  from 
the  shore. 

But  I wander  again — blame  that  mysterious  rain,  and  do  not  blame  me,  so 
44  Adios," 

Faithfully  Yours  in  our  Lord, 

A.  J.  Ryan. 

The  Carmelite  Nuns  of  New  Orleans  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived and  retained  all  Father  Ryan's  manuscripts  and  books. 
Yet  the  book  mentioned  above  by  the  poet-priest  has  not  ap- 
peared in  print.  Why?  God  and  they  know. 


Autumnal  fires  with  ceaseless  glow 
Have  tinged  the  woods  with  brown, 
And  all  day  long,  with  sighing  fall, 
The  leaves  are  drifting  down  ; 

The  faded  foliage  on  the  breeze 
Is  borne  afar  and  near, 

And  mingles  with  the  common  dust 
The  glories  of  the  year. 

O month  whose  wondrous  sunsets  light 
The  hills  with  red  and  gold  ! 

Amid  thy  treasure-stores  ’tis  thine 
A jewel  fair  to  hold  ; 

For  as  the  month  of  flowers  is  given 
To  Mary’s  honored  name, 

So  does  the  chaplet  of  her  love 
Thy  earliest  Sunday  claim. 

The  precious  chaplet  of  her  love, 
Which  link  by  link  does  bind 
To  Jesus’  heart  and  Mary’s  life 
The  children  of  mankind  ; 

The  Rosary,  which,  bead  by  bead 
In  one  unending  chain, 

Is  joyous  in  our  Lady’s  joy, 

Or  mournful  in  her  pain. 


Which  winneth  from  Heaven’s  fount 
of  grace 

All  solace  for  our  needs. 

What  aching  heart  hath  sought  nor 
found 

Sweet  comfort  in  “ the  beads  ’’  ? 
Prayer  dear  to  prince  and  peer  alike, 
To  peasant  and  to  saint  ; 

Whose  mysteries  with  such  perfect  art 
Joy*  grief,  and  glory  paint. 

No  thrilling  eloquence  of  man 
Such  knowledge  can  impart ; 

No  artist  with  his  matchless  skill 
So  deeply  move  the  heart ; 

No  volume  ever  yet  contained 
Such  wealth  of  precious  lore ; 

No  prayerful  practice  ever  yet 
Such  heavenly  fruitage  bore. 

O holy  feast,  whose  blessings  crown 
Our  bright  October  days  ! 

Illuminate  our  pilgrim  paths 
With  Faith's  inspiring  rays. 

May  every  bead  we  humbly  tell 
Win  us  our  Mother’s  love, 

And  link  by  link  our  spirits  bind 
To  her  dear  home  above  ! 

— Marcella  A . Fitzgerald, 
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HAWAII. 

George  Worth  Woods,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 
II. 

the  historical  period  ( Continued ). 


Embracing  Discovery , the  Conquest  of  the  Group  by  Kamehameha  the 
Great , and  Later  History  up  to  the  Accession  of  Kalakau  /. 

here  is  little  doubt  that  Savaii  of  the 
Samoan  group  was  the  centre  of  Poly- 
nesian dispersion  in  remote  ages,  and 
that  there  were  two  periods  of  Western 
emigration,  according  to  Fernandez,  by 
which  the  islands  were  peopled  as  early 
as  500,  A.  D.,  perhaps  earlier,  and  that 
the  term  Hawaii  is  but  another  form  of 
the  word  Savaii,  or  an  assimilation  thereto. 

After  a long  period  of  seclusion,  the  Hawaiian  people,  per- 
haps prompted  by  castaways  from  other  groups  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  brought  hither  by  persistent  winds  blowing 
from  those  directions,  who  guided  venturesome  Hawaiians  on  re- 
turn voyages,  thus  inaugurating  a period  of  foreign  intercourse — 
various  chiefs  with  many  followers  sailing  as  far  as  the  Society 
Islands , — Kahiki. 

They  had,  evidently,  large  double  canoes,  capable  of  carrying 
livestock  and  large  quantities  of  provisions,  and  guided  them- 
selves in  some  rude  way  by  the  stars. 

There  are  many  traditions  connected  with  these  voyages,  re- 
ferring to  persons,  places,  and  events,  and  the  importation  of 
chiefs,  priests,  and  sorcerers,  with  whom  the  Hawaiians  inter- 
married, and  the  introduction  of  customs,  habits,  religious  ob- 
servances, etc.,  from  the  distant  Kahiki , which  later  became  syn- 
onymous with  the  term  foreign  country;  a land  of  marvels  and 
mystery,  the  remembrance  of  this  period  of  foreign  voyages 
having  become  obscured,  and  vague  as  years  passed  by,  centuries 
elapsing  before  there  is  any  further  indications  of  foreign  inter- 
course with  the  world  beyond  their  island  realm. 
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At  the  end  of  about  three  centuries,  about  1300,  A.  D.(  an  at- 
tempt was-  made  to  subdue  the  whole  group  of  islands  by  Kal- 
aunuiohua,  a great  chief  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  possessed  of 
the  same  ambition  as  the  later  Kamehameha.  He  conquered 
Molokai  and  Oahu,  captured  their  chiefs,  and  invaded  Kawai, 
where  he  was  signally  defeated,  and  the  island  remained  inde- 
pendent up  to  the  present  century. 

To  this  succeeded  another  period  of  centuries,  which  was  an 
era  of  strife  and  inter-island  wars,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life, 
oppression,  and  degradation  of  the  people,  and  loss  of  a knowl- 
edge of  the  domestic  arts.  During  this  period  a Spanish  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  a vessel  belonging  to  one 
of  Cortez'  exploring  expeditions,  only  the  captain  and  his  sister 
surviving,  who  both  intermarried  with  the  natives.  This  was 
about  1530,  and  in  1559  Juan  Gaetano  discovered  and  charted 
the  islands  of  the  group  with  some  accuracy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  the  next 
mention  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in  the  placing  on  record  with 
the  English  Admiralty,  by  Lord  Anson,  of  a chart  of  the  Hawai- 
ian group,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  a 
Spanish  galleon,  defeated  in  a bloody  engagement  with  H.  M.  S. 
“Centurion";  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  orig- 
inal surveys,  although  we  have  no  record  of  this  English  ship 
visiting  the  Hawaiian  group. 

Inter-island  invasions  were  now  of  frequent  occurrence,  which 
were  attended  by  contests  both  obstinate  and  bloody,  the  death 
of  a chief  frequently  resulting  in  civil  war;  and  in  1754,  after  a 
long  experience  of  this  character,  Kalaniopuu,  descended  from 
the  ancient  dynasty,  became  king  of  Hawaii. 

Kalaniopuu,  who  had  a profound  military  instinct,  spent  a year 
in  organizing  an  army  with  which  he  invaded  Maui,  but  was  so 
completely  defeated,  scarcely  a man  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  In 
these  battles,  Prince  Kamehameha  first  distinguished  himself, 
establishing  a reputation  as  a born  leader  of  men  and  a brave 
and  skilful  warrior. 

At  this  juncture,  during  this  sanguinary  warfare  in  Maui,  Cap- 
tain Cook,  the  English  navigator,  made  his  advent  in  the  Hawai- 
ian group.  Captain  Cook  was  bound  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  from  the  Society  Islands,  in  his  ships,  the  “ Resolu- 
tion " and  “ Discovery,"  when,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  January,  1778,  he  discovered  the  island  of  Oahu,  and 
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later  sighted  Kauai  and  Niihau.  There  was  some  trading  with 
the  natives,  a chief  came  on  board,  the  ships  were  watered  and 
provisioned  at  Niihau,  and  on  account  of  strong  weather,  sailed 
to  the  North  about  February  first.  The  visit  created  great  ex- 
citement, messengers  being  sent  with  the  news  to  Oahu  and 
Maui,  and  in  the  pressure  of  curious  visitors  a row  occurred  in 
which  one  native  was  killed.  After  some  northern  exploration, 
Captain  Cook  returned  in  November,  making  first,  the  island  of 
Maui,  where  war  was  still  going  on,  Kalaniopuu,  the  aged  king 
of  Hawaii,  having  again  invaded  that  island.  He  sent  his  son. 
Prince  Kamehameha,  to  the  “ Resolution/'  where  he  passed  the 
night.  The  month  of  December  was  spent  off  and  on  the  coast 
of  Hawaii,  but,  finally,  the  ships  anchored  in  Kealekekua,  by 
January  seventeenth,  1779,  where  an  immense  crowd  of  natives 
greeted  them. 

An  aged  priest,  named  Koa,  came  on  board  with  a large  number 
of  people,  and  saluting  Captain  Cook,  threw  a piece  of  red  tapa 
over  his  shoulders,  and  presented  a pig,  at  the  same  time  recit- 
ing a prayer.  Later  in  the  day,  Captain  Cook,  with  a large  staff 
of  officers,  visited  the  shore,  when  the  people  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  strangers,  and  worshipped  them.  They  were 
taken  to  the  heiaus , and  wherever  they  went  a priest  preceded 
them,  carrying  a wand,  ordering  the  people  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, and  sacrifices  were  offered.  Liberal  supplies  of  hogs, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  were  sent  daily  to  the  ships,  and  permission 
was  accorded  the  officers  to  establish  an  observatory  on  shore, 
where  instruments  were  placed,  and  the  spot,  after  being  surround- 
ed by  white  rods,  placed  under  tabu. 

About  the  last  of  January,  King  Kalaniopuu  returned  from 
Maui,  and  made  a ceremonial  visit  to  the  ships,  the  chiefs  wear- 
ing their  feather  cloaks  and  helmets,  and  their  most  venerated 
idols  were  carried  in  wicker  baskets.  The  same  day,  Captain 
Cook  landed  with  his  staff,  and  received  the  chiefs  in  the  ob- 
servatory enclosure,  when  the  king  placed  his  own  feather  cloak 
on  Captain  Cook’s  shoulders,  his  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
several  valuable  feather  cloaks  at  his  feet,  also  presents  of  hogs  and 
fruit,  while  prayers  were  chanted  by  the  priests,  and  devotion  paid 
to  him  as  to  a deity.  Feasting  followed  by  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches,  and  valuable  or  showy  presents  to  the  king  and  chiefs 
were  made  by  Captain  Cook,  the  ceremonies  ending  with  a grand 
display  of  fireworks  from  the  ships. 
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Peace  and  amity  prevailed  for  a couple  of  weeks,  when  the 
natives  began  to  tire  of  this  constant  provisioning,  which  was  be- 
coming burdensome,  and  resented,  as  well,  the  frequent  violation 
of  tabu,  and  also  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  English  officers, 
and  men.  At  length  there  was  almost  daily  quarrelling,  culmin- 
ating in  a serious  conflict  arising  from  the  carrying  off  of  the  fence 
surrounding  a temple  and  twelve  gods  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  an 
affray  occurred  while  bringing  back  the  rudder  of  the  “ Resolu- 
tion/’ which  had  been  repaired  on  shore.  This  friction  was  ter- 
minated by  the  sailing  of  the  vessels  on  the  fourth  of  February,. 
1779,  when  the  king  sent  on  board,  however,  abundant  supplies  of 
every  kind. 

The  joy  at  this  departure  was  of  short  continuance,  and  a week 
later  the  ships  were  back  again  at  their  old  anchorage,  which  was 
under  tabu  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  an  ominous  silence 
everywhere  prevailed,  although  provisions  were  furnished  as 
before. 

Hostility,  however,  was  manifest.  Many  thefts  now  took  place; 
there  were  daily  encounters  between  seamen  and  natives,  and  at 
last  a boat  belonging  to  the  “ Discovery  ” was  stolen  and  broken 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  iron.  At  this  juncture,  Captain  Cook  landed, 
with  officers  and  marines,  determined  to  seize  the  king  and  keep 
him  as  a hostage  until  the  boat  was  returned,  and  the  port  was 
put  under  blockade  with  thiee  armed  boats.  The  king  made 
haste  to  obey  a summons  from  Captain  Cook,  but  while  on  his 
way,  two  high  chiefs,  with  relatives  and  attendants,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  thus  attempting  through  ignorance  to  break  the  block- 
ade, were  fired  upon,  and  the  brother  of  a chief  was  killed.  The 
news  being  carried  to  the  king,  he  was  restrained  from  advanc- 
ing further,  and  a great  crowd  of  armed  natives  assembled  on  the 
shore.  One  warrior  advanced  to  attack  Captain  Cook,  who  fired 
at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  Lieutenant  Phillips  to  re- 
treat with  the  marines;  and  that  officer  while  in  retreat,  being 
hit  by  a stone,  shot  his  assailant  dead.  This  precipitated  a fight, 
and  four  marines  were  killed,  the  rest  escaping  by  swimming; 
and  Captain  Cook,  while  waving  his  hat  to  the  men  and  giving 
orders  to  cease  firing  from  the  boats,  as  well  as  for  them  to  pull 
in  near  the  shore,  was  stabbed  with  an  iron  dagger  in  the  back, 
the  weapon  producing  a fatal  wound,  and  falling  forward  with 
his  face  in  the  water,  he  soon  expired,  his  death  being  instantly 
avenged  by  Lieutenant  Phillips,  who  engaged  his  assailant,  and 
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speedily  ran  him  through  the  body.  At  once  shot  were  fired 
from  the  ships,  which  caused  the  assailing  crowd  to  retreat  from 
the  shore,  but  not  until  after  seventeen  natives  were  killed,  includ- 
ing five  chiefs.  In  this  affair  Kamehameha  is  said  to  have  taken 
a prominent  part. 

At  once  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  observatory,  camp  equi- 
page, and  the  foremast  of  the  44  Resolution/' on  shore  for  repairs, 
were  hurried  on  board.  The  next  day  Lieutenant  King  was  sent 
to  demand  the  body  of  Captain  Cook.  This  had  been  removed 
to  the  heiau , where  funeral  rites  were  performed  at  night,  the 
flesh  removed  from  the  bones,  and  burned,  while  the  bones  were 
tied  up  with  red  feathers,  and  deified.  Part  of  the  body  was 
brought  off  to  the  ships  by  two  friendly  priests,  and  later  some 
of  the  bones  were  despatched  by  the  aged  Kalaniopuu,  who  at  the 
same  time  sued  for  peace;  and  these  remains  were  committed  to 
the  deep  with  military  honors  on  Sunday,  February  twenty-second. 
The  remaining  bones  are  said  to  have  been  retained  in  the  temple 
of  Lono,  and  worshipped  as  late  as  1819,  when  they  were  secretly 
buried. 

The  ships  sailed  away  February  twenty-fifth,  after  almost  daily 
encounters  with  the  natives,  the  adjacent  villages  having  been 
often  shelled  and  fired,  the  opposition  being  so  great  that  the 
ships  were  compelled  to  get  a supply  of  water  and  fresh  vegeta- 
bles at  Kauai  and  Niihau,  moving  then  northward  to  the  Arctic. 

The  tragical  death  of  Captain  Cook  made  a powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  civilized  world,  and  no  vessels  touched  at  the  islands 
for  seven  years. 

During  this  period  grave  dissensions  arose,  which  caused  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Kalaniopuu,  and,  as  the  result  of 
a great  council,  his  eldest  son  was  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne, 
or  to  the  title  of  44  Moi,"  while  Kamehameha  was  given  second 
place,  with  the  charge  of  the  ancient  war-god  Kukaili  Moku%  and 
his  heiaus , an  inheritance  attained  on  the  death  of  Kalaniopuu 
in  the  spring  of  1782. 

The  charge  of  the  war-god  was  sufficient  indication  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  Kamehameha,  and  the  paternal  estimate  of  his  abilities, 
first  demonstrated  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  allied  chiefs 
of  Hawaii.  War,  however,  was  his  vocation,  and  in  1785  he  in- 
vaded Hilo,  about  which  period  he  was  married  to  Kaahumanu,  a 
princess  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  instructive  wisdom,  who 
became  his  other  self. 
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It  is  useless  to  give  a list  of  chiefs  and  kings  who  were  con- 
nected with  all  the  inter-island  strife  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a century,  amongst  whom  Kamehameha  was  plainly  their  super- 
ior, and  fired  with  the  lofty  ambition  of  ruling  over  all  the  isl- 
ands of  the  group.  For  this  he  prepared  a veritable  armada  of 
war  canoes,  secured  the  services  of  many  able  foreigners,  and 
took  every  means  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  would  avail 
him  in  realizing  his  dream  of  conquest. 

Partlock  and  Dixon,  old  officers  of  Captain  Cook,  re-visited 
the  island  on  their  way  to  the  North,  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade. 
La  Perouse,  the  French  explorer,  with  two  frigates,  touched  here 
on  the  way  to  Alaska  in  1786,  and  many  vessels  manned  by  civil- 
ians now  made  it  a custom  to  stop  here  to  water  and  obtain  fruit 
and  vegetables,  on  their  way  to  China  and  the  North.  The  most 
important  events  of  this  period  were  a massacre  on  the  coast  of 
Maui,  by  the  crew  of  the  schooner  “ Eleanore,”  in  retaliation  for 
the  stealing  of  a boat,  in  which  more  than  a hundred  natives  were 
killed  by  shot  and  musketry;  the  forcible  detention  of  John 
Young  the  boatswain,  and  Isaac  Davis,  mate,  belonging  to  the 
41  Eleanore,”  and  the  capture  of  the  14  Fair  American,”  with  her 
valuable  armament,  including  several  small  cannon.  Young  and 
Davis  were  given  valuable  lands,  raised  to  the  rank  of  chiefs,  and 
rendered  eminent  service  in  war  and  in  council  during  subse- 
quent events. 

In  1790  Kamehameha  again  invaded  Maui,  and  won  a hard- 
fought  battle  by  land  and  sea,  no  mercy  being  shown  to  the  van- 
quished; and  in  1791  the  first  great  sea  fight  occurred  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  firearms  being  used  on  both  sides. 
Keona,  king  of  Maui,  was,  however,  signally  defeated  by  Kame- 
hameha, and  later,  being  invited  to  a conference,  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  as  he  was  leaping  ashore  to  greet  Kamehameha, 
and  his  immediate  retainers  were  massacred. 

This  massacre  made  Kamehameha  master  of  the  whole  island 
of  Hawaii,  the  first  step  towards  consolidation  of  the  group  under 
one  government. 

During  the  next  four  years  Vancouver  made  three  visits  to 
the  group,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  the  sectional  strife  between 
the  chiefs,  and  at  the  same  time  landed  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
introduced  orange  trees,  grape  vines,  and  many  other  plants  and 
seeds,  a tabu  being  laid  on  the  animals  for  ten  years.  On  his 
third  visit,  Vancouver  and  his  officers  were  treated  royally  as  the 
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guests  of  the  nation,  and  Kamehameha  was  induced  to  take  pas- 
sage to  Kealakekua  Bay,  where  the  ships  remained  for  six  weeks. 

During  this  stay,  the  keel  of  the  44  Brittania,”  the  first  vessel 
to  be  constructed  on  the  islands,  was  laid,  a schooner  of  thirty- 
six  feet  in  length,  finished  under  Vancouver's  instructions,  and 
he  gave  valuable  information  to  the  king  concerning  government 
and  discipline,  commended  Young  and  Davis  to  his  special  con- 
sideration, reconciled  him  to  his  queen,  Kaahumanu,  with  whom 
he  had  had  some  contention,  and  gave  him  extended  instructions 
in  Christianity,  promising  to  send  him  teachers  from  England. 

A conference  was  also  held  on  board  the  44  Discovery  ” on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  1794,  and  after  much  discussion,  Hawaii 
was  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Eng- 
lish flag  was  hoisted  and  saluted  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that 
month.  This  accomplished,  Vancouver  sailed  for  England  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  1795,  promising  to  send  back  artisans 
and  missionaries. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Kahakili,  44  Moi,”  or  King  of  Oahu,  sud- 
denly died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  and  his  kingdom  speedily 
fell  to  pieces,  of  which  Kamehameha  was  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage. 

The  way  was  prepared  by  Kaeo,  the  king  of  Maui,  starting  to 
m&ke  a descent  on  Kauai,  on  the  way,  putting  into  Waimanalo, 
Oahu,  where  he  was  first  opposed,  and  then  made  an  alliance 
with  his  uncle,  Kalanikupule,  which  was  afterward  broken,  and 
Kaeo  was  killed  in  battle.  Captain  Brown,  of  the  44  Jackal,"  was 
an  ally  of  the  king  of  Oahu  in  this  battle,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
present  of  four  hundred  hogs,  but  was  subsequently  killed,  as  well 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  sloop  44  Prince  Lee  Boo,”  both 
vessels  being  captured  and  the  crews  made  prisoners. 

With  these  two  vessels  and  plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition  thus 
acquired,  Kalanikupule  set  sail  for  Hawaii  to  attack  Kamehameha, 
the  native  army  following  the  vessels  in  a fleet  of  canoes,  which 
arrangement  was  their  undoing,  for  about  midnight  the  foreign 
seamen  rose,  made  a desperate  attack  on  the  natives,  drove  the 
canoes  off,  and  confining  the  king,  queen,  and  attendants  as  pris- 
oners in  the  cabin,  stood  away  from  Hawaii.  The  prisoners  were 
set  adrift  in  a canoe,  and  then  touching  at  Hawaii,  the  mutineers 
gave  information  to  Kamehameha  of  all  that  had  happened, 
when  they  took  their  course  to  China. 

Kamehameha  was  not  slow  to  act.  He  at  once  gathered  his 
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forces  together,  made  a general  levy  of  men  and  war  canoes,  and 
mustered  the  best-equipped  land  and  naval  force  ever  seen  in  the 
islands,  embracing  sixteen  foreigners,  including  Young  and  Davis, 
and  Peter  Anderson,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  ordnance,  or 
small  cannon.  It  was  a veritable  armada  of  double  and  single 
canoes,  several  sailing  vessels,  including  the  14  Brittania,”  and  the 
army  numbered  sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  armada  set  sail,  and  Lahaina  was  the  first  point  touched  at» 
which  settlement  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  coast  of  Maui  laid  waste.  Molokai  was  next  attacked, 
and  the  canoes  are  said  to  have  lined  the  beach  for  four  miles. 
There  was  dissension  on  the  way,  and  two  disaffected  chiefs  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body,  and  landing  on  Oahu,  found  Kalani- 
kupule  in  Nuuana.  Kamehameha  landed  the  rest  of  the  expedition 
in  Waialae  Bay,  and  after  careful  instruction  and  preparation  of 
his  men,  marched  up  Nuuanu  Valley,  where  the  forces  of  Oahu’s 
king  were  posted  under  the  leadership  of  Kaiana.  They  fought 
bravely  until  Kaiana  was  killed  by  a musket  ball,  when  they  pre- 
cipitately fled  up  the  valley,  some  escaping  over  the  lateral  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  but  most  of  them  being  driven  by  the  fierce 
fire  of  the  howitzers  to  and  over  the  pali , or  precipice,  whence 
they  were  hurled  to  the  valley  below  from  a height  of  twelve  hun- 
dred feet.  The  king  of  Oahu  wandered  for  a long  period  in  the 
mountains  until  he  was  captured  in  a cave  where  he  had  sought 
refuge,  when  he  was  presented  in  gratitude  as  a sacrificial  offer- 
ing to  the  war  god.  The  king's  brother  escaped  to  Kaui,  but  the 
people  suffered  every  indignity  and  misery,  including  the  confis- 
cation of  land  and  property,  which  were  divided  amongst  the  con- 
querors. 

This  battle  was  fought  about  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1795,  and 
made  Kamehameha  master  of  all  the  islands,  save  Kaui  and  its 
appendage,  Niihau. 

Kamehameha  pursued  a centralizing  policy,  confiscating  all 
conquered  lands,  which  were  divided  amongst  his  chiefs  and  re- 
tainers, but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  made  such  preparation 
for  the  subjugation  of  Kaui  that  the  king  of  that  island  voluntari- 
ly ceded  the  sovereignty  to  him,  on  the  condition  that  until  Kam- 
ehameha's  son  should  inherit  the  succession,  Kaumualii  should  re- 
tain possession  of  all  crown  lands  in  fief  for  his  lifetime.  This 
act  fulfilled  the  ambition  of  the  great  Kamehameha,  who  thus  be- 
came the  sole  ruler  of  Hawaii  nei. 
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He  spent  his  last  days  in  consolidating  the  kingdom  he  had  thus 
acquired,  in  carrying  on  the  trade  in  sandalwood  with  Asiatic 
ports — a most  lucrative  source  of  revenue, — and  in  the  fostering  of 
all  forms  of  agriculture,  including  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants,  such  as  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  “ pines,”  and  a vari- 
ety of  vegetables,  the  importation  of  horses,  the  securing  of  sail- 
ing vessels  by  purchase  for  the  sandalwood  trade  and  purposes 
of  defense,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  foreigners,  to- 
ward whom  he  displayed  a generous  policy,  and  frequently  visited, 
for  purposes  of  inspection,  the  various  islands  under  his  sway. 
He  also  built  a fort,  mounting  forty  guns  for  the  defence  of  Hono- 
lulu, erected  under  the  supervision  of  John  Young. 

In  spite  of  being  in  touch  with  foreigners  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Kamehameha  never  swerved  from  his  adherence  to  the  an- 
cient gods  and  their  idolatrous  worship,  as  well  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tabu , and  even  human  sacrifices  were  offered  as  late  as 
1807,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  queen,  Keopuolani. 
This  queen  was  the  senior  in  the  palace,  by  virtue  of  descent  and 
inheritance,  but  Kaahumanu  was  always  the  king's  devoted  com- 
panion and  trusted  advisor. 

The  later  days  of  Kamehameha’s  life  were  much  saddened  by 
an  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  establish  themselves  on  the  islands, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  distilling  from  New  South 
Wales,  the  Ki  plant  being  used,  and  the  subsequent  importation 
of  rum.  Kamehameha  became  moderately  addicted  to  its  use, 
and  his  son,  Liholiho,  drank  to  excess;  but  seeing  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  his  people,  or  likely  to  be,  the  king  summoned  his 
leading  men,  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  stills,  and  forbade  the 
distillation  or  importation  of  liquor. 

During  these  later  days  he  enjoyed  a visit  from  Captain  Kot- 
zebue, on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the  44  Rurick,”  and  in  1818 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  landing  of  some  Spanish  pirates  from 
Buenos  Ayres;  and  his  last  act  was  the  sacrifice  of  three  men  at 
Kealekekua  for  violation  of  the  tabu. 

Kamehameha  the  great  died  on  Hawaii,  in  the  district  of  Kona, 
where  he  had  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-two  years,  and  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  although  he 
was  groping  for  Christian  enlightenment  in  almost  his  last  hours. 

He  was  truly  a remarkable  man,  for  besides  being  a born  lead- 
er and  a natural  soldier  and  organizer,  he  had,  as  a recent  writer 
says,  44  consolidated  the  group  of  islands,  forming  his  kingdom 
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under  one  government,  put  an  end  to  feudal  anarchy  and  petty 
wars,  and  prepared  the  way  for  civilization  and  Christianity. 
His  faults  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  both  mor- 
ally and  mentally  he  stood  far  above  the  other  chiefs  of  his 
time." 

No  human  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  death  of  the  king,  but 
the  usual  unbridled  license  was  indulged  in,  and  his  body  was 
concealed  in  a cave  in  North  Kona,  the  secret  of  which  has  been 
carefully  preserved. 

The  preparation  of  Kamehameha  for  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
modern  civilization,  and  the  downfall  of  idolatry,  was  soon  ap- 
parent, though  his  last  prayers  were  addressed  to  his  red-feath- 
ered god,  Kukailimoku,  and  a holocaust  of  three  hundred  dogs 
was  the  chief  feature  of  his  funeral  ceremonies;  yet  this  first  of 
the  Hawaiian  kings  was  a man  of  true  nobility  of  character,  of 
undoubted  physical  and  intellectual  superiority,  a “ noble  savage," 
possessing  profound  instincts  in  the  art  of  war,  intuitive  abilities 
as  a statesman,  and  rare  judgment  in  time  of  peace;  a natural 
leader  of  men. 

The  great  event  succeeding  the  death  of  Kamehameha  was 
the  abolition  of  idolatry,  an  iconoclastic  event  which  recalls  the 
early  days  of  European  and  Asiatic  Christianity. 

Liholiho,  son  of  Kamehameha,  a dissolute  young  prince  with 
apparently  none  of  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  his  father,  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  II.,  and 
ten  days  after  his  father's  death  was  formally  invested  with  the 
title  and  royal  authority,  and  by  virtue  of  the  royal  testament, 
Kaahumanu  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  having 
equal  authority.  The  king  was  still  under  the  influence  of  his 
father's  faith,  but  the  two  queens,  with  six  principal  chiefs,  at 
once  resolved  upon  the  abolition  of  the  tabu  system,  and  as  a 
first  experiment  the  king  was  requested  to  send  one  of  the  young 
princes  to  eat  with  the  queen  in  violation  of  tabu  rules;  yet  the 
king  at  the  same  time  proceeded,  himself,  to  the  consecration 
of  two  Iteiaus.  It  was  but  a little  later,  however,  August  four- 
teenth, 1819,  when  the  king  was  baptized  on  board  the  French 
discovery  ship,  “Uranie,"  Captain  Freycinet,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  chaplain,  Abbe  de  Quelan,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  same  month,  Governor  Boki,  younger  brother  of 
the  king,  acting  governor  of  Oahu,  was  also  baptized  at  his  owp 
earnest  request. 
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The  queens  again  urged  upon  the  king  the  renunciation  of 
idolatry,  and  when  he  was  induced  to  attend  a feast  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ranks,  their  end  was  attained,  for  seeing  no  harm  en- 
sue from  this  impious  (?)  act,  the  whole  assembly  shouted:  41  The 
tabus  are  at  an  end,  the  gods  are  a lie!  ” 

The  effect  was  magical,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  paganism  fell 
into  ruins.  The  heiaus  were  destroyed,  the  tabu  system  was  abol- 
ished, and  a conflagration  embracing  idols,  paraphernalia,  and 
sanctuaries  followed,  the  high-priests  themselves  applying  the 
torch. 

This  action  was  not  universally  approved,  and  Kekuakalani,  a 
popular  chief,  rose  in  his  indignation,  and  with  many  followers 
retired  to  the  district  of  Kaamalao  and  inaugurated  a rebellion, 
the  high-priests  offering  him  the  crown  as  the  44  defender  of  the 
ancient  faith.*’ 

All  Hawaii  was  at  once  in  arms,  and  the  king  advanced  with 
a large  force,  plentifully  supplied  with  firearms  which  he  had 
recently  purchased,  and  a fierce  battle  was  fought,  December 
twentieth,  1819,  at  Kuamao,  resulting  in  a complete  victory  for 
the  king’s  forces,  Kekuakalani  and  his  queen  being  killed,  and 
also  his  priestly  advisor,  Kuana. 

The  general  destruction  of  idols  and  temples  followed,  and 
though  the  old  system  was  cherished  even  to  our  own  time,  all 
public  worship  of  idols  and  sacrifices  and  the  vicious  tabu  were 
at  an  end,  but  it  left  the  natives  without  a religion,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, every  form  of  license  was  indulged  in. 

The  next  great  event  was  the  implantation  of  Christianity,  for 
which  the  soil  was  prepared.  The  first  Christian  rites  were,  it 
must  be  remarked,  the  baptism  of  Kamehameha  II.,  and  his  half- 
brother,  Governor  Boki,  of  Oahu,  by  the  Abb£  de  Quelan;  but 
Christianity  as  a religion  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  pioneer  missionaries  coming  from  Boston,  and  land- 
ing from  the  brig  44  Thaddeus,”  about  April  twelfth,  1820.  This 
party  consisted  of  two  clergymen,  five  laymen,  with  their  wives, 
and  three  educated  Hawaiian  youths,  who  returned  to  their  native 
land  to  act  as  interpreters  and  assistants,  these  young  Hawaiians 
coming  from  the  Cornwall  school  at  Boston.  Permission  was 
granted  for  them  to  reside  on  the  islands  for  one  year,  a part  on 
Hawaii,  the  remainder  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  where  the  king  and 
court  took  up  their  residence  again  in  November  of  the  same 
year;  and  about  this  time  the  first  whale  ship  arrived,  which 
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meant  for  the  islands  future  commerce  and  wealth,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  a large  foreign  population. 

The  first  pupils  of  the  missionaries  were  the  chiefs  and  their 
wives,  children  and  attendants,  and  foreigners  with  their  families, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  the  missionaries  earnestly  stud- 
ied the  Hawaiian  language,  until  they  at  length  analyzed  and 
acquired  it,  and  made  it  their  medium  of  instruction.  The  first 
printing  was  not  effected,  however,  until  January  seventh,  1822, 
being  an  Hawaiian  spelling  book.  An  alphabet  of  twelve  letters 
was  decided  upon,  the  vowels  having  the  same  power  as  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  soon  the  translation  of  religious  books, 
including  the  Bible,  was  commenced,  and  the  natives  eagerly  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  study  and  instruction. 

In  1822  Kaahumanu  signified,  and  impressed  upon  her  people, 
her  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  the  old  religion,  and  indulged  in 
a regular  crusade,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  destruction  of 
Kamehameha's  cherished  41  poison  god  M;  thousands  of  other  idols 
being  burned  in  every  part  of  the  group.  One  hundred  and  two 
were  destroyed  in  one  bon-fire , accompanied  by  feasting  and  every 
form  of  revelry.  This  was  the  end  of  idolatry  in  Hawaii,  and 
the  queen  embraced  Christianity  three  years  later. 

But  it  remained  for  the  Princess  Kapiolani  to  emphasize  the 
end  of  the  ancient  beliefs  by  defying  the  goddess  Pele,  in  her 
cherished  home,  the  crater  of  the  volcano  Kilauea,  thus  graph- 
ically referred  to  by  the  historian,  Alexander. 

Kapiolani  was  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  her  time. 
Though  at  one  time  intemperate  and  dissolute,  Kapiolani  became 
an  example  to  her  countrywomen,  of  virtue  and  refinement,  and 
excelled  them  all  in  the  readiness  with  which  she  adopted  civil- 
ized habits  and  sentiments.  44  In  December,  1824,  she  determined 
to  break  the  spell  of  the  belief  in  Pele,  the  dread  goddess  of  the 
volcano.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  her  friends,  and 
even  of  her  husband,  she  made  a journey  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  mostly  on  foot,  from  Kealakekau  to  Hilo,  visit- 
ing the  great  crater  of  Kilauea  on  her  way,  in  order  to  defy  the 
wrath  of  Pele,  and  to  prove  that  no  such  being  existed.  On  ap- 
proaching the  volcano  she  met  the  priestess  of  Pele,  who  warned 
her  not  to  go  near  the  crater,  and  predicted  her  death  if  she 
violated  the  tabus  of  the  goddess.  4 Who  are  you?  ’ demanded 
Kapiolani.  ‘One  in  whom  the  goddess  dwells/  she  replied. 
Then  Kapiolani  quoted  passages  from  the  Scripture,  setting  forth 
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the  character  and  power  of  the  true  God,  until  the  priestess  was 
silenced  and  confessed  that  the  Akna,  or  deity,  had  left  her. 
Kapiolani  then  went  forward  into  the  crater,  where,  in  full  view 
of  the  grand  and  terrific  action  of  the  inner  crater,  she  ate  the 
berries  consecrated  to  Pele,  and  threw  stones  into  the  burning 
lake,  saying:  4 Jehovah  is  my  God;  He  kindled  these  fires;  I fear 
not  Pele;  if  I perish  by  her  anger,  then  you  may  fear  Pele,  but 
if  I trust  in  Jehovah,  and  He  preserves  me  when  breaking  her 
tabus , then  you  must  fear  and  serve  Him  alone.'  They  then 
united  in  singing  a hymn  of  praise  to  the  true  God,  and  knelt  in 
adoration  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe."  This 
has  been  well  called  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  moral  courage 
ever  performed. 

Yet  in  the  following  year,  Liholiho  celebrated  his  accession  to 
the  throne  by  wild  orgies  and  a procession  of  barbaric  pagean- 
try, the  royal  family  borne  in  a whale  boat,  decorated  with  rude 
magnificence,  the  bearers  wearing  scarlet  and  yellow  feather 
cloaks  and  helmets.  The  queen  wore  a scarlet  silk  dress  and 
coronet  of  feathers,  and  a chief  in  malo  and  feather  helmet,  bore 
a scarlet  umbrella  to  screen  her  majesty  from  the  sun.  The 
princes,  clad  in  a similar  manner  to  this  chief,  occupied  the  same 
boat,  each  bearing  a scarlet  kahili  thirty  feet  in  height.  The 
procession  had  other  interesting  features,  and  while  in  progress, 
the  king  and  his  attendants  rode  riotously  after  and  around  it  on 
bare-back  horses,  followed  by  a crowd  of  natives  on  foot,  all  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication.  Keopuolani  became  a sincere 
Christian  apparently,  reproved  the  licentious  and  debauched 
character  of  the  court,  established  missions,  and  died  on  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  1823,  after  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism. 

In  1823  Liholiho  and  his  queen  made  a visit  to  England,  with 
a suite,  including  James  Young,  embarking  on  the  English  whale 
ship,  44  L'Aigle,"  taking  for  expenses  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, much  of  which  was  stolen,  and  Kaahumanu  was  made  re- 
gent in  the  king’s  absence. 

They  were  cordially  received,  and  treated  as  sovereigns,  being 
feted  in  every  way,  by  royalty  and  nobility,  and  shown  all  the 
sights  of  the  metropolis  and  kingdom.  They  arrived  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  1824,  and  after  a brief  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  London,  both  succumbed  to  measles  about  the  middle 
of  July.  The  government  of  George  IV.  showed  great  kindness 
to  the  survivors,  and  with  the  bodies  of  their  majesties  were  re- 
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turned  to  Hawaii  in  the  frigate  44  Blonde/’  and  the  remains  in 
triple  coffins  with  crimson  velvet,  were  landed  at  Honolulu  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  and  placed  in  a temporary  mausoleum, 
where  impressive  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  combining 
European  and  Hawaiian  forms. 

In  the  absence  of  the  king  a rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Kaui, 
which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  Kaahumanu,  but  only  after  a 
sanguinary  battle,  and  Kaui  was  treated  as  a conquered  province. 

Kaahumanu  was  now  a changed  woman,  being  a Christian,  , 
subdued  in  character,  and  from  the  beginning  of  1825,  devoting 
herself  faithfully  to  the  improvement  of  her  people,  with  the 
greatest  patience,  inculcating  sobriety,  virtue,  industry,  and  study 
both  by  law  and  example,  and  the  title,  44  The  New  Kaahumanu,” 
was  lovingly  bestowed  upon  her. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  succeeding  the  return  of  their  majesties’ 
bodies,  a national  council  of  chiefs  was  held,  at  which  Lord  Byron, 
commanding  the  44  Blonde,”  was  present,  and  Prince  Kanikeaouli 
was  proclaimed  king,  to  bear  the  title  of  Kamehameha  III.,  with 
Kaahumanu  as  regent 

Protestant  missionaries  continued  to  arrive  at  intervals,  and  on 
July  seventh,  1827,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  landed 
from  the  ship  44  Comet,”  Captain  Plassard,  comprising  three 
priests,  Alexis  Buchelot,  prefect  apostolic,  Patrick  Short,  and 
three  lay-brothers,  who  were  mechanics.  They  were  landed 
without  a permit,  and  Captain  Plassard  being  ordered  to  re-em- 
bark  them,  refused  so  to  do,  and  sailed  away.  Being  favored  by 
opponents  of  the  king  and  regent,  the  new  arrivals  were  welcomed 
by  this  party,  a small  chapel  was  erected,  and  they  celebrated 
their  first  Mass  January  first,  1828.  About  the  same  time,  an  im- 
mense thatched  house  for  Protestant  worship  was  erected,  capable 
of  accommodating  four  thousand  people. 

Kaahumanu  spent  her  last  days  in  opposing  conspirators,  and 
in  formulating  laws  against  murder,  theft,  gambling,  drunken- 
ness, and  all  licentiousness,  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  and  in  inspecting  the  various 
islands  with  a view  to  enforcing  law  and  promoting  education 
and  morals.  She  also  founded  the  Lahaina  Luna  Seminary,  to 
which  was  attached  a printing  press  and  bindery. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  work  of  organization  of  nation- 
al affairs,  the  whole  royal  family  having  accepted  Protestantism 
as  their  form  of  Christianity,  she  should  institute  a persecution 
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of  Catholics,  which  was  inaugurated  with  the  publication  of  an 
order  from  the  Governor  of  Oahu,  forbidding  the  natives  to  at- 
tend Catholic  worship;  and,  according  to  Alexander,  the  progress 
of  Catholicism  being  very  apparent  about  the  beginning  of  1830, 
11  she  commanded  the  priests  to  desist  from  propagating  the  re- 
ligion amongst  the  people,  ordered  certain  natives  to  give  up 
their  crucifixes,  and  threatened  them  with  punishment  if  they 
continued  to  use  them  in  their  devotions.”  One  of  the  queen  re- 
gent’s maids,  who  had  been  baptized  in  California,  was  treated 
with  great  severity,  and  other  offenders  were  punished  by  hard 
labor,  in  building  stone  walls  and  braiding  mats,  and  many  were 
placed  in  irons  for  assumed  insolence  to  the  queen. 

Excitement  became  intense  over  this  matter,  and  a council  of 
chiefs  held  on  April  second,  1831,  ordered  the  exile  of  all  the 
priests  within  three  months.  Not  being  able  to  secure  passage 
for  them,  a vessel,  the  brig  “Waverly,”  was  fitted  out  by  the 
government,  and  after  the  issuing  of  a proclamation,  the  priests 
were  deported  December  twenty-fourth,  and  reached  San  Pedro, 
California,  January  twenty-eighth,  1832,  where  they  were  cordially 
received  by  the  Franciscans.  The  lay-brothers  remained  at 
Honolulu,  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  the  Faith. 

It  is  but  justice  to  note  that  the  Protestant  missionaries,  nota- 
bly the  Reverend  Mr.  Bingham,  opposed  this  persecution,  and 
remonstrated  with  Kaahumanu,  but  the  queen  regent,  it  is  said, 
argued  that  she  saw  in  the  suggestive  figures  of  our  altars  a re- 
turn to  idol  worship,  and  remained  unconvinced  of  the  error  of 
her  action. 

This  persecution  of  Catholics  was  almost  the  last  official  act  of 
Kaahumanu.  She  commenced  to  fail  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  after  a visit  to  Kapiolani,  she  retired  to  her  country 
home  in  Manoa  valley,  where  she  passed  away  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  1832,  and  barring  her  religious  intolerance,  ended  a reign 
marked  by  progress  and  prosperity  for  her  people  and  nation. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  minority  the  king  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Kinau,  his  half  sister,  the  legal  successor  of 
Kaahumanu,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  change  was  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Catholics  employed  on  public  works,  which  was 
done  on  the  advice  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
States  ship  “ Potomac.”  The  last  days  of  his  minority  were 
spent  in  dissipation,  but  these  being  past,  Kamehameha  III.  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a wise  ruler,  separating  Church  and  State,  and 
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advanced  the  cause  of  temperance,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
distilleries.  Education  was  also  fostered,  newspapers  established, 
and  trade  and  agriculture  encouraged,  but  still  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  natives  was  forbidden  as  foment- 
ing discord  and  sedition,  and  harsh  and  impolitic  measures  were 
still  persisted  in,  which  imperilled  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  1836  the  Reverend  Robert  Walsh,  an  Irish  priest,  arrived  in 
Honolulu,  and  was  allowed  to  take  up  a residence  there  on  con- 
dition of  refraining  from  teaching  his  religion,  and  in  1837,  by 
special  entreaty  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  exiled  priests,  Fathers 
Buchelot  and  Short,  returned  to  the  islands,  but  were  at  once  or- 
dered to  depart  on  the  same  vessel,  the  “ Clementine."  So  they 
were  put  on  board,  when  Mr.  Dudoit,  her  owner,  ordered  the  crew 
on  shore,  hauled  down  the  flag,  which  he  burned  in  the  public 
streets,  and  entered  a protest  before  the  British  consul. 

At  this  juncture  an  English  and  a French  man-of-war  appeared, 
and  being  applied  to  for  the  liberation  of  the  priests,  they  were 
landed  again  under  the  escort  of  English  marines  from  the 
41  Sulphur/1  and  after  a stormy  interview  of  English  and  French 
consuls  and  the  commanding  officers  with  the  queen  regent,  the 
king  was  sent  for  at  Lahaina.  On  his  arrival  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  that  the  priests  should  remain  unmolested  if  they 
did  not  preach,  and  to  depart  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
which  Father  Short  embraced  in  October,  1837. 

In  November  the  ship  “ Europa  ” arrived,  bringing  as  passen- 
gers the  Reverend  Z.  D.  Maigret,  pro-vicar,  and  Brother  Colum- 
ban,  a catechist.  They  were  forbidden  to  land,  and  Father 
Maigret  purchased  a vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  away,  taking  with 
him  Father  Buchelot,  who  died  en  route,  and  was  buried  on  the 
island  of  Ponape  of  the  Caroline  group. 

This  period  was  succeeded  by  a renewed  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  a royal  order  being  issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  religion  or  the  landing  of  any  teachers,  and  for  three 
years  persecution  of  Catholics  was  again  enforced,  thirty  persons 
were  punished  by  forced  labor  on  public  works,  many  being  made 
even  to  serve  as  scavengers  in  the  fort. 

These  acts  called  forth  much  discussion  and  denunciation  by 
all  Christians,  and  at  length,  June  seventeenth,  1869,  religious 
persecution  was  ended  by  royal  edict  ordering  that  all  in  con- 
finement should  be  released,  and  that  no  more  punishment  should 
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be  inflicted  on  account  of  religion,  and  thus  was  ended  44  perse- 
cution for  conscience'  sake  ” in  Hawaii. 

This  act  was  co-incident  with  temperance  legislation  and  the 
establishment  of  stringent  license  laws  in  March,  1838,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a great  religious  revival,  during  the  continuance 
of  which,  up  to  1839,  twenty  thousand  natives  were  admitted  to 
the  Protestant  communion. 

About  this  period,  France,  which  had  inaugurated  a vigorous 
colonial  policy,  sent  the  frigate  44  Artimise  ” to  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  Frenchmen  and  Catholics  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Captain  Laplace  entering  the  following  protest,  and  blockading 
the  port: 

44  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  the  French,  having  commanded  me 
to  come  to  Honolulu  in  order  to  put  an  end,  either  by  force  or 
persuasion,  to  the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  French  have  been 
victims  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I hasten  to  employ  the  latter 
means  as  more  conformable  to  the  noble  and  liberal  political 
system  pursued  by  France  toward  the  powerless.  Misled  by 
perfidious  counsellors,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  ignorant  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a power 
capable  of  preventing  France  from  punishing  her  enemies,  or 
they  would  have  endeavored  to  merit  her  favor  instead  of  incur- 
ring her  displeasure,  as  they  have  done  in  ill-treating  the  French. 
They  must  now  comprehend  that  to  tarnish  the  Catholic  religion 
with  the  name  of  idolatry,  and  to  expel  the  French  under  that 
absurd  pretext,  from  this  archipelago,  was  to  offer  an  insult  to 
France  and  to  her  sovereign.  Among  all  civilized  nations  there 
is  not  one  that  does  not  permit  in  its  territory  the  free  exercise 
of  all  religions,  I consequently  demand: 

44  1.  That  the  Catholic  worship  be  declared  free  throughout  all 
the  islands  subject  to  the  king. 

44  2.  That  a site  at  Honolulu,  fora  Catholic  church,  be  given  by 
the  government. 

44  3.  That  all  Catholics  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  religion 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

“4.  That  the  king  place  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  44  Arti- 
mise," the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  a guarantee  of  his 
future  conduct  towards  France;  to  be  restored  when  it  shall  be 
considered  that  the  accompanying  treaty  will  be  faithfully  com- 
plied with. 

44  5.  That  the  treaty,  signed  by  the  king,  as  well  as  the  money. 
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be  brought  on  board  the  “ Artimise,”  by  a principal  chief;  and 
that  the  French  flag  be  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns. 

“ These  are  the  equitable  conditions,  at  the  price  of  which  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  preserve  friendship  with 
France.  If,  contrary  to  expectation,  and  misled  by  bad  advisors, 
the  king  and  chiefs  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  I present,  war  will 
immediately  commence,  and  all  the  devastations  and  calamities 
which  may  result  shall  be  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  they  must 
also  pay  the  damages  which  foreigners  injured  under  these  cir- 
cumstances will  have  a right  to  reclaim.” 

The  king  was  at  once  summoned,  the  port  blockaded,  and  the 
British  and  American  vessels  notified  of  the  speedy  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  if  the  French  demands  were  not  complied 
with,  protection  being  offered  to  all  foreigners,  save  and  excepting 
the  Protestant  clergy,  who  were  assumed  to  have  influenced  the 
king  against  the  Catholics.  Hostilities  were  postponed  until  the 
fifteenth,  at  the  request  of  the  premier , and  the  king  not  having 
arrived  on  the  fourteenth,  his  representatives  signed  the  treaty,  and 
paid  the  indemnity  demanded. 

The  next  morning  His  Majesty  arrived,  when  Captain  Laplace, 
landing  with  a large  force  and  a band  of  music,  proceeded  to  a 
large  thatched  building  belonging  to  the  king,  where  a grand 
military  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Father  Walsh,  which  was  followed 
by  a solemn  Te  Deum. 

During  the  year  1839,  a “ Declaration  of  Rights  ” was  promul- 
gated, and  a constitution  proclaimed  October  eighth,  1840,  which 
instituted  a legislative  body  of  fifteen  hereditary  nobles  and 
seven  representatives,  the  latter  to  be  selected  by  the  people;  and 
this  legislature  was  to  appoint  four  judges,  who  with  the  king 
and  premier  should  form  the  supreme  council ;*and  about  this 
time  a codification  of  the  laws  was  effected,  which  was  published 
in  1842,  when  a public  treasury  board  was  created. 

In  1840  the  Catholic  Church  received  an  impetus  by  the  arriv- 
al from  Valparaiso  of  M.  Ettiene  Rouchouse,  Bishop  of  Nilopolis, 
and  the  return  of  Vicar-Apostolic,  Reverend  L.  D.  Maigret,  with 
two  minor  priests,  and  the  erection  of  a cathedral  was  at  once 
commenced,  while  the  Bishop  returned  to  France  for  reinforce- 
ments. He  started  on  his  return  in  1842,  accompanied  by  seven 
priests,  seven  catechists,  nine  lay-brothers,  and  ten  sisters,  with  a 
large  supply  of  church  ornaments,  furniture,  and  vestments;  but 
the  ship  foundered  at  sea,  off  Patagonia,  with  all  on  board. 
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This  deplorable  event  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  M. 
Maigret  as  Bishop  of  Arathia,  in  partibus,  and  vicar-apostolic  of 
Eastern  Polynesia,  a position  which  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
and  under  his  fostering  care  the  Church  grew  and  flourished,  and 
the  various  sources  of  irritation  were  eventually  completely 
allayed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  all  the  further  events  of  the 
reign  of  Kamehameha  III.,  which  continued  for  thirty  years. 
There  was  much  friction  with  foreign  powers,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1843  Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding  the  British 
frigate  “Carysfoot,”  made  coercive  demands  on  the  government 
to  enforce  the  settlement  of  claims,  which  were  complied  with 
under  protest  while  awaiting  reports  of  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  England.  Not  receiving  the  desired  response  to 
various  peremptory  demands,  Lord  George  forced  a provisional 
cession  of  the  islands,  and  a commission  controlled  affairs  for  a 
period,  until  the  Home  Government  could  act,  which  delayed 
matters  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  His  Majesty’s  ship 
“ Dublin  ” arrived  from  Valparaiso,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas,  commander-in-chief  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  island.  This  act  was 
accomplished  by  proclamation,  and  on  the  thirty-first,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  the  Hawaiian  flag  was  restored,  the  site  of  the 
ceremony  having  ever  since  been  known  as  Thomas  Square. 

Admiral  Thomas  awaited,  on  shore,  the  confirmation  of  his 
government  of  these  acts,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  November,  1843,  when  France  and  England  jointly 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Hawaii,  and  in  the  following 
July,  the  United  States  appointed  a resident  commissioner  44  as  a 
full  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.” 

Foreign  relations  being  thus  adjusted,  the  Hawaiians  proceed- 
ed to  the  reorganization  of  their  government,  that  it  might  be 
“capable  of  providing  for  the  regularity  of,  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations,”  and  establish  proper  domestic  government,  en- 
force education,  and  enact  laws  governing  the  tenure  of  land,  re- 
organize the  judiciary,  and,  as  the  first  act,  the  primary  session  of 
the  legislature  was  held  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1845. 

The  closing  days  of  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III.  were  dis- 
turbed by  another  French  quarrel,  which  was  narrowed  down  at 
length  to  “ free  Catholic  worship,”  but  called  for  another  em- 
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bassy  to  Europe.  Many  other  demands  were  made  by  Admiral 
de  Tromelin,  and  not  being  accorded,  he  landed  a large  force, 
seized  the  government  fort,  spiked  the  guns,  and  sailed  away. 
But  the  quarrel  was  resumed  in  1851,  and  the  islands,  by  proc- 
lamation, were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
which  finally  settled  the  troubles. 

Kamehameha  III.  died  February  fifteenth,  1854,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander 
Liholiho,  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  IV.  Two  years  before 
his  death  he  promulgated  a new  constitution,  prepared  by  three 
commissioners,  but  principally  the  work  of  Chief  Justice  Lee, 
which  was  adopted  June  fourteenth,  1852.  It  made  the  legisla- 
ture to  consist  of  two  houses,  the  “ House  of  Nobles/’  chosen  by 
the  king,  for  life,  and  numbering  thirty,  and  the  “ House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,” numbering  twenty-four,  an  elective  body,  with  a 
privy  council  and  a supreme  court,  consisting  of  a chief  justice, 
two  associate  judges,  four  circuit  courts,  and  a petty  judge  for 
each  district.  This  liberal  constitution,  and  the  gift  to  the  people 
of  lands  in  fee  simple,  constitute  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Kam- 
ehameha III. 

This  reign  will  always  be  remarkable  for  the  emergence  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  from  a state  of  savagery  and  idolatry,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  religion  and  Christian  education, 
the  arrangement  of  the  native  tongue  in  the  form  of  a written 
language,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  publication 
of  newspapers  and  books,  the  issuing  of  a new  constitution,  the 
codification  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  establishment 
of  a legislative  representative  government,  with  a competent  ju- 
diciary and  adequate  foreign  relations. 

It  was  so  complete  and  positive  an  establishment  of  representa- 
tive government,  that  it  remained  with  little  change  during  the 
succeeding  forty  years,  While  the  country  improved  in  every 
material  way,  becoming  wealthy  through  its  associations  with  the 
whale  fishery,  establishment  of  steamship  lines  and  foreign  com- 
merce, sugar  planting  and  the  coffee  industry,  and  evidencing 
every  mark  of  civilization  in  the  growth  of  towns,  general  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  dress,  and  even  luxurious  modes  of  life. 

Kamehameha  IV.  took  the  oath  of  office  January  eleventh, 
1855,  and  married,  in  the  following  year,  Emma  Rooke,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Young,  well  known  to  the  world  as  Queen  Em- 
ma. A child,  the  Prince  of  Hawaii,  was  born  to  them  in  1858,  who 
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lived  but  four  years,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1863,  after 
a reign  of  nine  years,  Liholiho  passed  away  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year.  His  reign  was  a peaceful  one,  distinguished  only  by  the 
introduction  of  the  English  Church,  represented  by  the  Right 
Reverend  T.  N.  Staley,  D.  D.,  who  was  consecrated  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Honolulu  in  December,  1861.  It  was  during  this  reign 
that  the  decimation  of  the  native  race,  through  epidemic  and 
other  diseases,  but  especially  leprosy,  was  so  apparent  that  it 
became  a subject  of  serious  consideration  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Kamehameha  V.,  otherwise  44  Lot,”  who  commenced 
his  reign  by  a refusal  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  to  support  the 
constitution. 

This  action  was  followed  by  the  king  declaring  the  constitution 
of  1852  abrogated,  and  after  the  fruitless  consideration  of  mat- 
ters by  a constitutional  convention,  a new  constitution,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  royal  ideas,  was  promulgated,  which  remained  in 
force  until  1887,  about  twenty-three  years,  and  had  for  its  pecu- 
liar features  the  sitting  of  the  nobles  and  representatives  in  one 
legislative  chamber,  and  the  abolition  of  the  position  of  Kukina 
nuit  or  vice-king. 

This  reign  lasted  but  nine  years,  and  was  marked  by  the  segre- 
gation of  the  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  the  falling  off  in  the  whaling  industry,  the 
establishment  of  steamer  connection  with  California,  China,  and 
Australia,  an  attempt  at  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  the 
commencement  of  Chinese  immigration,  the  foreign  tour  of  Queen 
Emma,  and  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  frigate 
44  Galatea.” 

The  king  succumbed,  December  eleventh,  1872,  to  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  with  effusion,  and  so  ended  the  line  of  Kamehamehas, 
without  a successor  being  named,  and  in  explanation  of  which 
neglect  he  cried  out,  in  his  last  moments:  44  What  is  to  become 
of  my  poor  country?  There  is  no  one  to  follow  me;  Queen  Emma, 
I do  not  trust;  Lunalilo  is  a drunkard,  and  Kalakaua  is  a fool.” 

Of  him,  Miss  Bird  says:  44  He  ruled  as  well  as  reigned,  and  on 
the  whole  seems  to  have  done  well  by  his  people.” 

44  He  is  said  to  have  been  regal  and  dignified,  to  have  worked 
hard,  to  have  written  correct  state  papers,  and  to  have  been  capa- 
ble of  the  deportment  of  an  educated  Christian  gentleman,  but 
to  have  reimbursed  himself  for  this  subservience  to  convention- 
ality by  occasionally  retiring  to  an  undignified  residence  on  the 
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seashore,  where  he  transformed  himself  into  the  likeness  of  one 
of  his  half-clad  heathen  ancestors,  debased  himself  by  whiskey, 
and  revelled  in  the  hula-hula.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  so 
far  under  the  empire  of  the  old  superstitions  as  to  consult  an 
ancient  witch  on  affairs  of  state. 

A week  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha,  the  popular  Prince 
Lunalilo  presented  himself  for  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  He 
was  opposed  by  Kalakaua,  but  was  elected  almost  unanimously 
through  a wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  with  the  cry:  “ He  is  the 
people’s  king!”  He  was  unanimously  elected  January  twelfth, 

1873,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the  constitution  of 
1864,  in  the  Kawaiahao  church,  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  have  but  a short  reign,  succumbing  to  pul- 
monary consumption,  February  third,  1874.  His  reign  had  but 
one  notable  event,  the  mutiny  of  the  royal  troops;  but  was  re- 
markable for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  leper  act,  by  which 
five  hundred  lepers  were  sent  to  Molokai. 

Not  having  named  a successor,  it  became  again  necessary  for  the 
legislative  assembly  to  elect  a sovereign,  and  Colonel  David 
Kalakaua  and  Queen-Dowager  Emma  presented  themselves  as 
candidates,  the  former  being  elected  by  a large  majority.  Only 
six  votes  were  cast  for  Queen  Emma,  due,  it  was  said,  to  her  pro- 
English  tendencies.  But  her  supporters  amongst  the  people 
were  very  numerous,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  was  announced,  an 
immense  mob  of  the  queen’s  partisans,  who  had  surrounded  the 
building  during  the  election,  broke  in  the  massive  doors,  sacked 
the  building,  and  assaulted  savagely  the  representatives  present, 
beating  them  with  clubs,  one  representative  being  fatally  injured. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  American  and  English  men-of-war 
to  suppress  the  riot,  and  marines  were  immediately  landed  from 
the  United  States  ships  “Tuscarora”  and  “Portsmouth,”  and 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  “Tenedos,”  which  quickly  dis- 
persed the  mob  and  restored  order,  and  maintained  it  for  eight 
days. 

Kalakaua  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 

1874,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hawaii  on  the  same  day.  He 
desired  to  rule  after  the  manner  of  the  autocratic  Kamehameha 
V.,  but  lacked  that  sovereign’s  marked  abilities,  practical  good 
sense  and  intuitive  insight  into  affairs,  and  was  notably  insincere 
and  immoral,  and  but  for  the  known  English  tendencies  of  Queen 
Emma,  could  not  have  been  successful.  He  was  elected  by 
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American  influence,  which  protected  him  until  he  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne. 

He  named  as  his  successor  his  brother,  Prince  Lileiohoku,  and 
on  his  death,  in  1877,  Her  Royal  Highness,  Liliuokalani,  was  pro- 
claimed heiress  apparent,  his  elder  sister  Princess  Likiliki  having 
died  in  the  interval.  His  queen,  Kapiolani,  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  last  king  of  Kauai  Kaumualii. 

The  king  made  three  foreign  visits  during  his  reign,  two  to  the 
United  States,  and  one  a tour  of  the  world,  and  on  his  last  visit  to 
our  country  he  died  in  San  Francisco,  January  twentieth,  1891. 

other  of  Mercy!  day  by  day 

My  love  of  thee  grows  more  and  more; 
Thy  gifts  are  strewn  upon  my  way 
Like  sands  upon  the  great  sea-shore. 

Though  poverty  and  work  and  woe 
The  masters  of  my  life  may  be, 

When  times  are  worst,  who  does  not  know 
Darkness  is  light,  with  love  of  thee? 

But  scornful  men  have  coldly  said 
Thy  love  was  leading  me  from  God; 

And  yet  in  thee  I did  but  tread 
The  very  path  my  Saviour  trod. 

They  know  but  little  of  thy  worth 

Who  speak  these  heartless  words  to  me; 

For  what  did  Jesus  love  on  earth 
One-half  so  tenderly  as  thee? 

Get  me  the  grace  to  love  thee  more; 

Jesus  will  give  if  thou  wilt  plead; 

And,  Mother!  when  life's  cares  are  o’er. 

Oh,  I shall  love  thee  then  indeed! 

Jesus,  when  His  three  hours  were  run. 

Bequeath'd  thee  from  the  cross  to  me; 

And  oh!  how  can  I love  thy  Son, 

Sweet  Mother,  if  I love  not  thee? 

—Father  Faber. 
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THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Rkv.  A.  Azzopardj,  O.  F. 

e Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land!  These  are 
two  names  which  are  dear  to  every  Chris- 
tian soul  faithful  to  its  divine  Teacher, 
Jesus  Christ;  two  names  closely  connected, 
which  produce  lively  impressions,  move 
the  heart,  and  excite  to  noble  enterprises. 
The  Holy  Land  is  that  chosen  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  God  united  Himself 
to  mail;  the  Rosary  is  a mysterious  chain 
which  tenderly  binds  man  closely  to  God. 

The  Rosary!  In  this  day  whosoever 
undertakes  to  write  on  the  Rosary  cannot 
but  turn  in  spirit  toward  the  venerable  figure  of  Leo  XIII. 
There  have  been  many  Popes  who,  highly  appreciating  this  famil- 
iar devotion,  have  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  faithful;  but 
none,  perhaps,  have  done  so  with  tenderer  affection,  with  more 
powerful  expression,  more  earnest  persistence,  more  activfe  and 
indefatigable  zeal,  than  the  reigning  Holy  Pontiff.  During  four- 
teen years  our  Holy  Father,  surpassing  all  his  predecessors,  has 
not  ceased  to  exhort  Christians  to  esteem  and  embrace  it.  To  it 
he  has  dedicated  the  whole  month  of  October,  and,  generously 
using  of  the  spiritual  treasures  which  have  been  committed  to 
him, he  has  further  enriched  it  with  numerous  indulgences.  Guide 
of  all  the  faithful,  he  teaches  in  his  immortal  encyclical  letters  the 
excellence  of  this  prayer.  Reading  these  letters,  the  late  Cardinal 
Mauri,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  imagined  him  often  kneeling  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  receiving  from  her,  through  the  hands 
of  the  Patriarch,  St.  Dominic,  the  Rosary,  while  he  heard  her  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  command  to  awaken  and  revive  its  reci- 
tation in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  prom- 
ise of  conquering,  by  means  of  this  sign,  in  the  holy  battles  of 
the  Lord. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Holy  Father  has  untiringly  presented  the 
Rosary  as  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict 
Christianity.  • These  evils  are  clearly  described  in  his  first  ency- 
clical letter  on  the  Rosary,  Supremi  Aposto/atus  (Sept.  1,  1883)  : 
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“ Everyone  knows,”  he  says,  “ the  troubles  of  the  Church,  and  her 
grievous  and  lasting  struggles.  The  most  sacred  and  precious 
things — Christian  piety,  probity  of  public  morals,  faith  which  is 
the  supreme  good  and  the  basis  of  all  the  other  virtues,  all  are 
exposed  to-day  to  ever-growing  dangers.  And  it  is  really  a very 
painful  spectacle,  so  many  souls  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  cast  about  and  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
whirlwind  of  the  present  erring  century,  and  going  about  from 
error  to  error,  from  corruption  to  corruption,  miserably  to  perish 
forever.”  And  in  another  letter,  Octobri  Mense  (Sept.  22,  1891), 
the  Holy  Father,  dwelling  again  on  this  spectacle  of  inexpress- 
ible sadness,  bewails  the  satanic  war  raised  against  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  deplores  the  wickedness  with  which  the  purity  and 
the  beauty  of  moral  laws  are  mocfced,  the  ministers,  chiefly  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  branded  with  contempt  and  infamy,  and,  even 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  audaciously  and  impiously  attacked,  for 
the  purpose  of  belittling  and  destroying  the  divine  work  of 
Redemption.  Certainly,  to  appease  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to 
offer  atonement  for  such  sad  injuries,  there  is  not  a better  means 
than  fervent  and  persistent  prayer,  accompanied  by  a practical 
study  of  Christian  life.  And  the  Holy  Father  judges  that  the 
Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  offers  the  most  suitable  form 
of  prayer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  study  so  much  desired. 
“Therefore,”  he  says,  “the  powerful  help  of  the  Rosary  is,  by  a 
wonderful  divine  disposition,  given  to  the  faithful  who  diligently 
seek  to  reach  their  supreme  good;  and  besides,  the  Rosary  is  easier 
and  more  within  the  reach  of  all  than  anyone  can  imagine.  For 
even  those  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  religious  exercises 
are  able  to  use  it  easily  and  to  great  advantage;  and  it  does  not 
require  so  long  a time  as  to  delay,  or  in  any  way  hinder,  our  or- 
dinary daily  occupations.” 

Thus  does  this  dear  prayer  of  the  Rosary,  principal  subject  of 
several  pontifical  letters,  appear  in  all  its  beauty  to  the  vision 
of  the  Pope.  And,  in  truth,  if  to  have  mankind’s  spiritual  wounds 
healed,  and  to  accelerate  the  triumph  of  the  Church — which  is  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  on  earth, — it  is  necessary  to  have 
near  God  the  loving  and  potent  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
among  the  different  forms  of  prayer  by  which  we  appeal  to  her, 
those,  beyond  a doubt,  must  have  our  preference  which  we  know 
to  be  dear  and  grateful  to  our  tender  Mother.  Now,  the  Ros- 
ary has  the  particular  honor  of  being  expressly  indicated  and 
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warmly  recommended  to  the  Catholic  world  by  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  affectionate  Father  of  all  the  faithful.  In  orderto  justify 
his  preference,  he  points  out  the  high  esteem  which  this  prayer 
attains  in  Heaven;  he  considers  it  in  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the 
worship  of  the  faithful,  and  in  its  wonderful  effects. 

What  is  the  Rosary  considered  in  itself?  It  is  a prayer  in 
which  the  great  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His 
Blessed  Mother — the  rejoicings,  the  sorrowings,  the  triumphs — 
are  so  nicely  interwoven  as  to  merit,  in  the  usual  language,  the 
beautiful  name  of  crown.  How  great  is  the  aid  that  the  pious 
meditation  of  these  mysteries  affords  Christians  in  nourishing  and 
in  preserving  from  ignorance,  their  faith,  and  in  awakening  and 
comforting  their  spirit  ! Passing  and  repassing  in  the  light  of 
faith  the  same  mysteries  with  loving  thoughts  and  words,  the 
mind  dwells  upon  the  ineffable  work  of  human  Redemption  begun,, 
prosecuted,  and  accomplished  by  means  of  such  noble  deeds;: 
and  the  heart,  after  so  many  proofs  of  divine  charity,  is  enkin- 
dled by  love  and  gratitude,  is  fortified  by  hope,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sues  the  celestial  reward  prepared  by  Christ,  for  all  who  follow 
His  example  and  partakes  of  His  sufferings.  The  mind  considers; 
the  heart  loves.  Again  and  again  the  lips  move  in  the  prayers 
taught  by  the  angel  and  Elizabeth,  by  Christ  and  the  Church. 
And  these  prayers  are  full  of  high  praises  and  of  salutary  invo- 
cations, which  ever  bring  forth  new  and  advantageous  fruits  of 
piety.  Such  is  the  Rosary  considered  in  itself. 

What  is  the  Rosary  in  relation  to  the  worship  of  the  people? 
It  is  a prayer  which,  having  become  popular,  prevails  over  time 
and  space,  and  unites  in  itself  the  two  characteristics,  universali- 
ty and  perpetuity,  which  mark  the  work  of  God  in  both  orders, 
— the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  grace.  No  sooner  had 
the  Rosary  been  instituted  than,  with  a surprising  rapidity,  it 
spread  everywhere,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  Christian 
inheritance,  passed  down  through  the  course  of  ages. 

What  shall  we  say  of  its  prodigious  efficacy?  In  truth,  the  sal- 
utary virtue  of  the  Rosary  is  wonderful.  In  order  to  complete 
its  praise,  and  to  encourage  us  in  so  sad  a time  as  is  ours  to  make 
practical  use  of  a prayer  at  once  simple  and  powerful,  the  Holy 
Father  brings  to  our  mind  several  of  its  wonderful  triumphs. 
By  it  the  Albigensian  heresy,  which  was  spreading  over  Europe, 
was  conquered  and  destroyed;  Mahometanism,  with  its  supersti- 
tion and  cruelty  menacing  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  the  Christian 
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nations,  was  repulsed  several  times.  Can  there  be  a remedy  bet- 
ter adapted  for  resisting  the  calamities  which  afflict  Christianity, 
or  more  powerful  against  the  wickedness  invading  every  corner 
of  the  Church?  Again  in  the  encyclical  letter,  Lcetitioe  Samtce 
(Sept.  8th,  1893),  the  Holy  Father,  studying  the  common  inter- 
ests of  society  from  the  eminent  position  occupied  by  him,  sees 
in  great  number  the  sources  of  danger  to  public  peace  and  morals. 
And  he  points  out  the  three  principal  causes  which  destroy  the 
common  happiness:  aversion  to  modest  and  laborious  living; 
dislike  of  suffering;  forgetfulness  of  future  good.  The  cause  of 
the  evil  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  needed  remedy. 
And  the  Holy  Father,  with  a peculiar  delicacy,  does  not  hesitate 
to  propose  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  as  a proper  and  suitable 
barrier  to  these  three  sources  of  danger.  The  joyful  mysteries 
proposed  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  faithful  appear  to  it  as 
so  many  pictures  or  images  of  virtue,  and  are  examples  which,  af- 
fecting and  elevating  the  mind,  aid  to  regulate  daily  life  and  man- 
ners. And  is  it  possible  for  anyone  not  to  conceive  a spirit  strong 
and  ready  for  suffering,  when  the  mind  with  calm  contemplation 
is  fixed  on  the  sorrowful  mysteries?  In  these  mysteries  we  see 
our  Saviour  patiently  enduring  awful  outrages — contempt  and 
blasphemies,  cruel  blows  agd  most  ignominious  death.  After  such 
a display  of  virtue  and  of  love,  who  does  not  feel  himself  drawn  to 
imitate  the  Redeemer?  Indeed,  whoever  is  not  unworthy  to  be 
called  Christian,  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  Christ  in  His  sufferings: 
thus  it  is  a quality  of  the  true  Christian  to  receive  and  endure  ar- 
duous things  for  the  Master's  sake. 

To-day  many,  loving  themselves  excessively  and  fixing  their 
minds  entirely  on  the  earth  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  incapable 
of  rising  higher,  are,  by  the  consequent  oblivion  of  celestial 
good,  sunk  in  egoism  and  voluptousness.  Surely  this  is  not  the 
state  of  the  Christian  who,  practising  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary, 
assiduously  considers  the  glorious  mysteries,  wherein  he  perceives 
the  heavenly  good  which,  although  remote  from  the  senses,  is 
nevertheless  undoubtedly  prepared  by  Almighty  God  for  His 
faithful  servants.  From  the  glorious  mysteries  we  learn  that 
death  is  not  a dissolution  destroying  and  reducing  man  to  noth- 
ing, but  rather  a mere  passage,  a transformation,  into  life. 

Now,  whenever  the  mind  is  busy  in  the  search  for,  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  truth,  it  forms  images  more  or  less  material.  For 
this  reason  is  the  Rosary  eminently  suited  to  man  in  whatsoever 
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state  or  condition:  it  proposes  for  his  consideration  the  principal 
facts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  in  that  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 
In  it  everything  is  sensibly  presented;  it  offers  to  the  mind  the 
formed  image  which  serves  as  a vehicle  for  truth.  To  this  present 
images  of  spiritual  things,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
prayer  which  is  determined  by  its  end  and  by  its  practice  to  be 
characteristically  popular.  And  with  very  good  reason  may  we 
say  that  the  Rosary  is  the  people’s. breviary  In  it  the  mysteries 
are  plainly  proposed  to  the  people,  put  before  the  mind  in  bold 
relief,  in  order  to  draw  man  toward  pious  recollection  and  move 
him  to  generous  and  Christian  affections.  To  pious  recollection, 
because  man,  naturally  prone  to  distraction  ip  all  studies,  gladly 
turns  to  sensible  images  when  considering  supernatural  and  spir- 
itual truth.  Saint  Thomas,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  when  teach- 
ing the  question  of  the  material  images  used  in  the  Bible  to  rep- 
resent spiritual  things,  declares  without  hesitation  that  it  is  very 
expedient  for  Holy  Writ  to  teach  us  divine  and  spiritual  things 
by  means  of  sensible  images.  The  reason  is  that  44  God  pro- 
vides for  everything  according  to  its  own  nature.  Now,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  man  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  intellectual  things  by 
way  of  the  sensible.  And  this  is  what  Dionysius  says:  4 It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  divine  light  shine  to  us  otherwise  than  through  sa- 
cred veils  ’ — that  is,  hidden  in  different  figures  which  represent 
it;  for  divine  light  is  the  truth  of  divine  things,  and  veils  are  the 
figures.  Moreover,  Holy  Scripture  is  proposed  to  everyone,  as  the 
Apostle  says  (Romans  i.,  14):  4 1 am  indebted  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
ignorant.’  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  spiritual  things  be  proposed  under 
the  image  of  the  sensible,  for  at  least  in  this  manner  they  will  be 
understood  by  the  ignorant,  who  are  not  apt  to  understand  them 
as  they  are  in  themselves.” 

Hence  does  it  seem  opportune  to  give  in  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine an  accurate  description  of  the  places  and  circumstances 
relating  to  the  principal  facts  or  mysteries  of  our  Saviour’s  life, 
and  of  His  Blessed  Mother’s  as  narrated  in  the  Gospel  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Rosary  is  but  an  abridgment.  This  ac- 
curate description  will  aid  in  a high  degree  recollection  during 
the  recitation  of  the  prayers.  This  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Holy  Father’s  mind  when  he  advises  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary  to  propose  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  as  so  many 
models  of  virtue,  putting  them  before  the  Christian  from  his  very 
childhood.  Very  expressly  he  declares  himself  on  this  point 
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in  the  encyclical  of  Oct.  3d,  1894 ,Jucu7ida  Semper , where  he  says: 
“ The  Rosary  is  well  adapted  to  the  natural  weakness  of  man 
prone  to  distraction;  for  in  it  are  proposed  the  principal  and  most 
wonderful  truths  of  Christianity,  by  which  the  world  was  restored, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  suited  to  all  persons,  even  the  ignor- 
ant.” These  wonderful  truths  are  not  proposed  as  doctrines  for 
mere  speculation,  but  rather  to  be  contemplated  as  if  they  were 
present.  Assuredly  the  mysteries  presented  in  this  manner,  with 
the  circumstances  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  persons,  must  produce 
most  lively  and  beneficial  effects.  Jesus  and  Mary  lived  in  the 
Holy  Land.  There  was  He  born,  there  did  He  suffer,  and  there 
did  He  die;  there  did  she  rejoice,  there  did  she  sorrow,  and  from 
there  was  she  assumed  into  Heaven.  In  the  Holy  Land  were  ac- 
complished all  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  To  the  Holy  Land, 
then,  must  we  turn  our  thoughts  if  we  wish  to  have  exact  infor- 
mation concerning  the  persons,  the  places,  the  circumstances 
which  are  considered  in  the  Rosary  mysteries. 

The  Holy  Land!  How  strong  and  pleasing  are  the  emotions, 
how  sacred  the  affections  awakened  by  this  name!  During  many 
ages  has  it  been  pronounced,  and  always  with  the  same  interest, 
with  the  same  joy,  with  the  same  inexpressible  transport  of  the 
heart.  The  first  tales  we  heard  at  the  knee  of  our  mothers  were 
Biblical,  concerning  the  Holy  Land — Nazareth  and  our  Lady, 
Bethlehem  and  the  shepherds,  Jesus  and  Jerusalem.  The  first 
lessonsof  the  elementary  classes  mentioned  Abraham  and  Mambre, 
Jacob  and  Bethel,  Joseph  and  the  Ismaelites.  Strong  and  strict 
was  the  attraction  of  these  names  for  the  tender  mind.  How 
ecstatically  was  contemplated  the  representation  of  the  Child  Jesus 
in  the  crib,  surrounded  by  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  shepherds! 
What  sorrow  was  excited  by  the  portrayal  of  our  Saviour’s  suffer- 
ings and  death!  What  hope  and  courage  were  inspired  by  the 
accounts  of  the  glories  of  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  As- 
sumption! 

The  Holy  Land!  This  sacred  name  carries  light  and  wisdom, 
comfort  and  encouragement,  hope  and  life.  In  this  holy  corner 
of  the  earth,  so  small  that  St.  Jerome  feared  to  give  its  dimen- 
sions lest  the  heretics  would  take  therefrom  occasion  of  blas- 
phemy and  derision,  the  merciful  God  vouchsafed  to  solve  great 
problems  agitating  the  human  mind, — problems  relating  to  our 
beginning  and  our  end.  The  wonderful  deeds  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  already  sufficient  to  make  the  Holy  Land 
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highly  dear  to  us;  yet  they  were  but  figures  of  what  was  to  come. 
Here,  at  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  appeared  the  “ Desired  of 
Nations,”  the  mysterious  Object  of  prophecies;  here  lived  under 
the  veil  of  the  human  body,  Christ,  the  Model  of  every  virtue, 
the  Pledge  of  our  sublime  destiny.  On  this  blessed  land  Jesus 
left  His  indelible  traces;  here  He  was  born,  here  He  lived  and 
died;  here  He  vanquished  Death  and  triumphed  over  the  grave; 
hence  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  hither  He  sent  His  sancti- 
fying spirit  to  abide  with  all  men  even  unto  the  end  of  time. 
Here  echo  His  ineffable  words,  resound  His  holy  maxims,  wherein 
He  gave  us  His  simple  and  profound  doctrine,  which,  instilling 
peace  and  happiness  into  all  hearts,  effected  a wholesome  revo- 
lution and  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  Jesus,  having 
compassion  for  all  human  infirmities,  performed  wonders  of  char- 
ity for  the  relief  of  the  ills  of  the  body,  infinite  wonders  for  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  Here  He  lived,  poor,  hum- 
ble, and  suffering,  and  breathed  His  last  breath  on  the  cruel  cross 
of  Calvary,  thus  reconciling  man  to  his  Creator. 

In  this  land  began  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  the  history, 
and  the  poetry  of  Christianity.  Religion  had  here  its  triumphs; 
philosophy  found  here  its  irrefragable  principles;  history  its  sol- 
id basis;  poetry  its  inexhaustible  treasures.  The  true,  the  good, 
the  great  and  sublime,  are  centred  in  this  holy  land. 

The  fall  of  our  first  parents  and  the  Redemption  are  the  key  to 
the  true  philosophy  of  history.  Adam,  by  eating  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  and  death,  experienced  the  rigor  of 
Divine  Justice,  and  brought  upon  himself  and  upon  all  his  de- 
scendants, the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  infirmities  of  body  and 
soul,  death,  and  the  loss  of  Heaven.  The  sky  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  so  heavily  darkened  by  Adam's  fall,  was  pierced  by  one 
luminous  ray.  Mercy  tempered  justice,  and  hope  was  given  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  deceitful  serpent.  Adam,  sent 
away  from  paradise,  remembered  that,  according  to  divine 
promise,  the  day  would  come  when  a new  Eve  would  crush  the 
serpent’s  head,  and  a new  Adam  would  repair  the  ruin  caused  by 
his  disobedience,  and  would  render  to  man  the  lost  celestial  in- 
heritance. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  the  place  of  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
the  dwelling  of  the  first  Adam.  There  are  but  suppositions,  more 
or  less  founded,  ventured  as  to  the  theatre  of  our  original  ruin;  but 
we  can  thoroughly  know  and  see  the  new  terrestrial  paradise 
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where  the  true  Mother  of  the  children  of  men  crushed  the  head 
of  the  serpent ; where  was  planted  the  life-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
gives  immortality;  where  appeared  the  new  Adam,  from  whose 
open  side  came  forth  His  bride,  the  Church.  It  is  granted  us  to 
know  and  to  see  this  place  of  everlasting  blessing  where  Christ 
the  Redeemer  regained  for  us  our  heavenly  right.  No  quarter  of 
the  earth's  surface  offers  man,  especially  the  Christian,  a spectacle 
and  a study  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention;  for  here 
may  be  found  the  early  documents  of  the  great  human  family; 
here  was  the  seat  of  the  wonderful  achievements,  of  the  power, 
of  the  love,  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  in  all  ages  before 
Jesus  Christ.  Since  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Son,  this  is  the 
centre  to  which  converge,  as  so  many  rays,  the  admiration  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  only  ruins  may  be  seen,  but 
they  are  precious  ruins.  They  survive  the  devastations  made  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire;  they  excited  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  they  still  remain  to  comfort  the  Christian  in  his 
faith,  while  they  excite  in  his  heart  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude. 

Although  in  respect  to  other  lands  it  is  very  small,  nevertheless, 
with  its  ancient  history  and  surrounding  glory,  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  which  can  compare  to  it.  Mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  torrents,  villages  and  cities  of  this  blessed  land, 
speak  of  God.  Every  ruin,  every  name,  points  to  a page  of 
sacred  history.  At  every  step  we  see  appear  before  us  the  grand 
images  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  kings,  of  the  inspired  prophets, 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Travelling  from 
one  place  to  another  we  gather  the  fragrant  roses  to  weave  the 
crown  of  the  Heavenly  Queen.  Now,  in  order  that  the  pious 
recitation  of  this  prayer  may  have  the  effect  so  clearly  desired  by 
the  Holy  Father,  it  is  necessary  that  the  places  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Rosary  should  be  considered  in  their  original  state,  in  the 
several  changes  they  have  undergone  through  the  ages,  and  in 
their  present  state.  For  this  purpose  we  must  have  recourse  to 
tradition. 

Tradition  in  the  East  is  not  something  indifferent.  In  Europe 
and  in  the  Western  world  a material  evolution  has  been,  and  is, 
removing  traces  of  past  things  of  which  even  a record  is  often 
wanting.  In  the  East  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  It  may  be  said 
that  nothing  is  changed,  and  that  everything  has  preserved,  and 
is  still  preserving,  its  former  features.  Exceptions  are  but  few, 
and  these,  as  a rule,  take  place  only  under  the  influence  of  Euro- 
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peans.  Speaking  of  the  Orient,  Pius  IX.,  of  glorious  memory, 
very  wittily  said  that  the  East  was  printed  in  stereotype,  and  never 
had  any  corrections.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  change 
the  aspect  or  even  the  name  of  things  were  vain  efforts.  With  the 
removal  of  Roman  power  ALlia  Capitolina  becomes  again  Jerusa- 
lem, Nicopolis  is  again  Emmaus,  Diospolis  again  Lydda,  and  so 
on.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  are  like  living  stones  which 
recall  the  customs  and  manners  of  past  ages.  If  you  address 
one  of  them,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  transported  to  the  age  in 
which  his  nation  was  formed.  The  Eastern  nations  are  so  at- 
tached to  their  old  traditions  as  to  be  slaves  to  them;  and  how- 
ever often  they  may  be  ignorant  of  their  own  history,  still  they 
keep  it  in  their  modes  of  life  and  government.  The  Arabs  of 
the  desert  have  as  yet  felt  very  little  the  influence  of  civilization; 
they  live  in  tents  or  in  dwellings  excavated  in  the  rock,  or  mis- 
erably built  of  mud  mixed  with  straw  and  dung. 

The  Arabs  of  towns  and  villages,  while  preserving  much  of  an- 
tiquity, bear  traces  also  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  the  Crusaders 
and  of  modern  European  travellers.  All  that  has  been  said  here 
on  tradition  is  applicable  only  to  local  tradition,  of  which  the  na- 
tives seem  to  be  so  tenacious.  Alterations  in  these  traditions 
are  due,  not  to  the  natives,  but  to  the  Western  travellers  who 
have  now  and  then  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Either  because 
of  false  information  or  of  a lively  imagination,  the  early  pil- 
grims laid  the  beginnings  of  new  traditions  still  existing,  and  now 
difficult  to  correct,  especially  if  they  have  taken  root  in  piety. 
And  there  are  modern  travellers  or  pilgrims  who  pass  a week  or, 
at  the  utmost,  a fortnight  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  then,  full 
of  trust  and  perhaps  also  of  good  faith,  boast  that  they  are  able 
to  give  exact  accounts  of  things  “ after  serious  examination  on 
the  spot/*  Renan,  with  great  rashness,  pretends  that  a fortnight 
is  enough  to  study  the  Holy  Land. 

What  is  the  method  of  these  narrators?  In  general  they 
take  copies,  one  from  another,  without  examining  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition,  and  without  giving  a thought  as  to  its 
origin;  or  they  make  use  of  information  from  the  guides  and 
dragomans,  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  Biblical  places,  and  unable 
to  give  a fair  critical  judgment.  Thus  they  co-operate,  though 
not  knowingly,  in  maintaining  certain  inexact  traditions.  Very 
nicely  in  this  connection,  the  Abbe  Duchesne  made  quite  an  Ori- 
ental comparison:  The  European  traveller  is  struck  with  surprise 
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at  seeing  a long  line  of  well-loaded  camels  which,  with  slow,  sure, 
and  heavy  foot,  proudly  succeed  one  another  without  deviating 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  they  follow  the  narrow  stony 
paths  winding  over  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  And 
what  is  the  leader  of  these  huge  beasts?  Perhaps  a noble,  in- 
telligent horse?  By  no  means.  This  line  of  camels  is  led  by  a 
little  ass,  which,  with  long  slouching  ears  and  bowed  head,  over- 
burdened by  a jolly  singing,  or  rather,  screeching  Arab,  seems 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  his  unhappy  fate.  And  so 
these  modern  writers,  one  after  the  other,  with  pompous  display 
and  high-flown  words,  pose  as  faithful  followers  of  tradition  and 
of  history.  But  if  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  tradition  and  the 
source  of  history,  if  we  go  up  to  the  leader  whom  all  the  others 
follow,  what  shall  we  find?  A traveller  whose  simplicity  exceeds 
his  learning — a traveller  who,  making  his  journey  in  difficult  and 
hazardous  times,  saw  but  sanctuaries  and  religious  souvenirs,  and 
depended  upon  information,  apparently  authentic,  from  some 
local  guide  whose  craftiness  and  greediness  occupied  the  place 
of  science  and  learning. 

It  has  been  almost  a principle  that  piety  is  better  than  learn- 
ing in  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  former  satisfies  the 
heart;  the  latter,  the  intellect.  Assuredly,  eagerness,  pious  de- 
sires, enthusiasm,  tender  affections,  sweet  tears — thousands  of 
heartfelt  emotions  that  cannot  be  uttered,  really  prove  the  true 
pilgrim.  Certainly  these  emotions  are  not  felt  by  the  learned 
who  have  not  piety.  Enviable  is  the  condition  of  the  pilgrim 
rich  in  piety  and  poor  in  letters,  rather  than  that  of  him  who, 
learned  in  human  sciences,  has  but  little  of  the  knowledge  of 
saints.  But  neither  should  be  asked  for  what  he  cannot  give. 

So,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  tradition  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  good  profit,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  study  it  on  the  ground 
to  which  it  belongs.  By  so  doing,  it  may  be  learned  whether  its 
source  is  genuine;  the  value  of  its  authority  may  be  deter- 
mined. This  diligent  study  cannot  be  performed  in  a few  days, 
or  even  in  a few  weeks.  In  searching  the  records  of  local  tradi- 
tion, great  patience  and,  above  all,  great  prudence  are  necessary; 
for  it  often  happens  that  the  natives  are  either  naturally  loth  to 
give  information  to  strangers,  or  sometimes,  with  good  in- 
tentions, but  little  understanding  the  question,  reply  by  jumbling 
one  thing  with  another.  Notwithstanding  the  good-will  of  the 
Christian  traveller,  there  is  not  enough  time  during  the  ordinary 
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pilgrimage  or  tour  for  the  serious  examination  of  things,  and  the 
gathering  of  exact  information  concerning  them.  A long  time 
is  needed  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  natives, 
with  their  customs  and  places — a familiarity  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  study  of  their  traditions. 

Nowhere  can  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  understood  better  than 
where  they  were  written.  When  one  dwells  in  Palestine,  breathes 
the  same  air  breathed  by  the  sacred  writers,  has  before  his  eyes 
the  same  sky,  the  same  land,  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  pro- 
ductions, much  which  may  seem  dark  and  strange  will  be 
found  clear,  natural,  and  of  easy  comprehension:  all  things,  even 
comparisons  and  other  figures  obsolete  in  the  West,  look  admirably 
exact  and  proportioned.  A student  living  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Canaan,  though  it  is  to-day  a Turkish  province,  may  easily  and 
without  any  effort  of  the  imagination  go  up  through  the  ages  of 
the  past  and  witness  the  scenes  described  in  the  Bible.  The 
shepherds  tending  their  flocks  neighboring  upon  Bethlehem  call 
to  mind  the  night  upon  which  was  born  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Their  haunts  are  unchanged;  their  customs  are  the  same.  The 
young  woman  riding  the  little,  slow-footed  donkey,  and  pressing 
her  infant  to  her  bosom,  is  followed  by  the  husband,  walking 
with  a coarse  stick  in  his  hand.  So,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  did 
the  Holy  Family  flee  into  Egypt. 

It  is  possible  to  fix,  little  by  little,  many  still  disputed  details 
relating  to  sacred  topography;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  pre- 
supposing a knowledge  of  the  date  contained  in  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  Holy  Land  preserved  in 
the  various  libraries  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, to  see  the  places  often,  and  carefully  to  study  them,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  natives,  patiently  to  take  note 
of  all  the  information  they  afford,  and  to  make  excavations  when 
possible.  Recent  excavations  have  given  a solution  and  decision 
to  certain  questions,  thereby  destroying  many  false  opinions.  To 
mention  only  a few:  the  excavations  made  by  the  Russians  have 
shown  Calvary  to  be  within  the  present  city  wall,  and  yet  to  have 
been  outside  the  wall  which  stood  at  the  time  of  Christ ; those 
made  by  Dr.  Bliss  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  traced 
exactly  the  southern  wall  of  Jerusalem  as  described  by  Nehemi- 
ah;  those  made  by  the  White  Fathers  have  brought  to  light  the 
probatic  pool;  and  those  made  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  have 
discovered  the  ruins  of  the  century-hidden  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
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and  thereby  determined  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  to  be  at  the 
north  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  history  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  treating  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  according  to  the  pro- 
posed plan,  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  use  of  all  that  tradition 
affords,  all  that  modern  discovery  has  brought  to  light,  and  of  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  either  directly  ourselves,  through 
long  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  through  others,  by  whose 
studies  we  have  been  able  to  profit. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  ROSARY. 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

(V  i 

§am  the  captive  of  a Queen 

So  pure,  so  fair,  so  mother-sweet, 

All  heav’nly  graces — all  terrene, 

Within  her  virgin  bosom  meet. 

Her  crown  is  of  divinest  gems, 

Her  sceptre  of  Love's  priceless  gold; 
Earth's  rarest,  richest  diadems 

Before  my  Queen's  grow  pale  and  cold. 

The  chain  that  binds  me  to  her  feet 
Hath  fragile  links — not  iron-strong, — 
'Tis  but  a string  of  pearls  petite , 

Yet  hath  it  bound  me  fast  and  long. 

All  mysteries  sublimest,  best, 

Are  welded  with  that  feeble  chain; 

And  Paters , Arcs,  Glorias , blest 
Transform  to  stars  each  tiny  grain. 

Wouldst  know  the  title  of  my  Queen, 

This  glorious  Sovereign  of  the  skies, 

Who  rules  the  earth  with  pow’r  serene, 
Reigns  next  to  God  in  Paradise? 

The  saints  declare  her  dignity, 

The  angels  her  new  grace  proclaim* 
Regina  Sacratissimi 

Rosarii — behold  her  name  ! 

And  wouldst  thou  know  what  chain  is  this 
That  binds  me  to  her  strong  and  fast — 
These  fetters  of  supremest  bliss 
That  shall  all  other  bonds  outlast  ? 
Fraught  with  the  golden  majesty 
Of  many  a gracious  Gospel-scene — 
Behold  ! it  is  my  Rosary 

That  binds  me  close  to  Heaven’s  Queen  ! 
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§Hf  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve! 
Her  daughter  glad  am  I, 

Who  bring  to  earth  the  music  sweet 
Of  bright  wings  fluttering  by. 

The  wings  of  Heaven’s  angel  host, 

As  to  and  fro  they  speed, 

And  with  their  Queen  enthroned  above 
For  mankind  intercede. 


And  music,  too,  of  Aves  sweet, 
As  souls  their  praise  outpour; 
And  music  of  the  falling  beads 
As  hands  count  Aves  o’er. 


For  through  my  days  all  bountiful 
Both  Heaven  and  earth  shall  be 
United  praising  Mary,  Queen 
Of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


And  many  a feast  of  God’s  great  saints 
I’ll  bring  all  gladly,  too, 

Ere  Lady  Year,  my  mother,  calls 
Me  once  again  from  you. 
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AUNT  POLLY'S  CHAT  WITH  HER  CHILDREN. 


THE  BOYHOOD  HOME  OF  THE  POPE,  LEO  THIRTEENTH. 

feel  sure  my  dear  children  would  like  to 
hear  about  the  early  home  of  our  dear  Holy 
Father.  It  is  situated  far  away  from  the 
strife  and  noise  of  cities.  You  cannot  get 
to  it  by  railway,  for  there  is  none  near  it, 
and  the  only  method  of  travelling  to  it  is  by 
the  old-fashioned  stage-coach. 

The  little  town  of  Carpineto,  in  which  his 
ancestral  house  is  to  be  found,  is  very  old, 
having  been  built  a long  time  ago.  The 
quaint-looking  houses  are  dark  with  age  and 
smoke.  It  is  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest 
among  the  Volscian  hills. 

When  we  get  out  of  our  queer-looking 
carriage  that  has  neither  doors  nor  windows,  and  is  drawn  by  a 
couple  of  old  mules,  we  see  before  us  the  little  town  of  Carpineto, 
and  one  house  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  street  is  called  the 
Palazzo  Pecci, — Palazzo  being  Italian  for  palace,  and  Pecci  being 
the  Pope's  family  name. 

Now,  this  is  the  house  in  which  Leo  was  born,  for  his  name  was 
Giachino  Pecci. 

His  people  have  for  many  generations  been  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  are  looked  up  to  by  the  surrounding  villagers  with  great 
veneration  and  love. 

The  “ Palazzo,"  or  palace,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  of  myrtle,  cypress,  chestnut,  and 
lime. 

Count  Ludovico  Pecci,  the  Pope's  father,  was  a colonel  in  the 
Pontifical  army,  and  there  is  a beautiful  painting  of  him  in  the 
palace,  in  the  uniform  of  that  famous  body  of  men,  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  countess,  in  a satin  robe  edged  with  fur. 

Carpineto  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  from  the  top  of  Semper- 
viva  can  be  seen  two  large  bodies  of  water,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  right,  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  left.  In  spite  of  its 
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romantic  surroundings  and  wonderful  beauty,  Carpineto  has  a 
very  cold  climate. 

The  winters  are  so  severe  that  no  orange  or  lemon  trees  can 
grow  there,  and  only  olives  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In 
this  cold,  but  very  lovely  place,  Leo  spent  his  boyhood,  and  the 
country  people  often  yet  speak  of  how  the  little  Giachino  Pecci 
used  to  steal  away  from  the  other  boys,  and  sit  under  the  trees 
and  read  quietly  by  himself.  He  preferred  study  to  play  as  if 
the  greatness  of  his  future  life  was  already  overshadowing  his 
thoughts. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  and  his  other  brother,  Guiseppe,  were 
sent  to  school  at  Viterbo.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Rome.  He  there  saw  Pope  Leo  Twelfth,  and  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  beautiful  character  of  that  Pontiff;  and  so 
attached  did  he  become  to  him,  that  he  took  the  same  name  when 
he  himself  was  raised  to  the  papacy. 

After  completing  his  studies  and  going  into  the  priesthood, 
he  became  in  due  time  Bishop  of  Perugia,  and  remained  in  that 
see  for  over  thirty  years. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Pecci  at  Carpineto,  there 
is  a tablet  on  the  wall  bearing  a Latin  inscription  which  says  this 
was  the  bedroom  of  Leo  Thirteenth,  when,  while  Bishop  of  Peru- 
gia, he  once  more  visited  his  home. 

This  bedroom  contains  a gilded  bed  with  a scarlet  awning 
over  the  head,  and  a violet  bed-quilt.  Beside  the  bed  stands  a 
gilded  kneeling  chair,  carved  for  the  Pope  by  the  cabinet-makers 
of  Ferrara.  On  the  wall  close  to  the  bed  hangs  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  family  of  Pecci.  There  is  a framed  letter  on  the  wall, 
wherein  for  the  first  time  Giachino  Pecci  signed  his  pontifical 
name.  And  this  is  the  letter  which  was  written  to  his  family  im- 
mediately after  his  election: 

“Dear  Brothers: — I give  you  news  that  the  Holy  College  of  Cardinals 
has  this  morning  raised  my  unworthiness  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter’s.  This  is 
the  first  letter  I write.  It  is  directed  to  my  relatives,  for  whom  I beg  happi- 
ness, and  to  whom  I lovingly  send  my  episcopal  blessing.  Pray  much  for  me 
to  the  Lord, 

“ Leo  XIII.” 

Amidst  the  anxieties,  excitement,  and  glory  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, he  never  forgot  his  home  and  his  loved  ones. 

He  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  own  elder  brother  a Car- 
dinal. 
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He  restored  many  of  the  old  buildings  and  built  many  new 
ones  at  Carpineto,  and  he  has  spent  a great  deal  of  money  beau- 
tifying the  old  town  of  his  birthplace. 

There  are  three  churches  in  it  he  has  helped,  “ San  Giovani,” 
“ San  Giacomo/'  and  “ San  Leone." 

He  has  also  almost  built  the  Infant  Asylum  directed  by  the 
sisterhood  of  Santo  Sacramento,  and  “ The  Hospital  for  the  Sick 
and  Aged/*  managed  by  the  “ Brotherhood  of  the  Misericordia,” 
and  the  school  in  which  is  to  be  seen  a beautiful  statue  of  him. 
self,  the  work  of  an  Italian  sculptor  called  Suchetti,  and  given 
to  the  school  by  Count  Loubat.  There  are  a great  number  of 
treasures  connected  with  Leo’s  boyhood  days  to  be  found  in  his 
old  home. 

There  is  the  old  matchlock  gun,  with  which  he  used  to  go  out 
shooting  amid  the  hills  surrounding  his  native  city;  there  is  also 
a museum  of  wonderful  curiosities  he  has  collected,  which  has 
been  classified  by  his  life-long  friend,  Padre  Denga. 

Then  in  the  Palazzo  Pecci  are  to  be  seen  130  letters  written  at 
various  times  by  our  dear  Holy  Father,  the  dates  ranging  from 
boyhood  up  to  the  present  time. 

A poem  he  wrote  has  been  engraven  on  a stone  fountain  in 
front  of  the  Pecci  Palace. 

He  has  also  written  another  poem  in  Latin,  telling  thestory  of  his 
inner  life,  revealing,  as  he  has  done  in  no  other  way,  the  influences 
that  have  moved  him  and  the  thoughts  that  have  inspired  him, 
moulding  from  childhood  his  firm  ascetic  character  that  has 
never  known  any  love  or  any  interest  outside  his  own  immediate 
family,  but  for  the  Church. 

What  a grand  figure  he  is  in  this  world! 

What  a noble  boy,  what  a working  Bishop! 

What  a wonderful  Pope! 

He  towers  above  all  the  other  rulers  of  the  earth,  magnificent 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  life  in  this  age  of  luxury,  noted  for  his 
wisdom  in  this  age  of  progress,  a peace-maker  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

This  wonderful  old  man  lives  so  close  to  God  that  he  is  called, 
light  from  God.  No  one  goes  near  him  or  listens  to  his  gentle 
voice  when  blessing  them,  but  feel  they  have  been  blessed  by 
one  of  God’s  saints,  very  close  to  Heaven  though  yet  on  earth; 
and  it  will  be  a sad  day  for  all  men  when  this  dear,  good,  kind 
old  man  leaves  us  for  his  reward  on  High. 
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HOW  CORAL  IS  MADE. 

My  Dear  Children: — I dare  say  some  of  you  have  seen,  and 
held  in  your  hand,  branches  of  coral,  and  wondered  on  what  pe- 
culiar tree  it  grew,  or  if  it  was  dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  where  it 
came'from!  Then  I feel  sure  you  have  been  astonished  at  the 
little  holes  and  hills  in  it.  Now,  I am  going  to  tell  you  some 
strange  facts  about  this  beautiful  formation. 

It  is  made  by  a tiny  animal  called  a polype,  which  works 
many  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean,  and  millions  of  these  tiny  creat- 
ures are  always  at  work,  and  have  been  so  since  the  world  sprang 
into  being  at  the  Creator's  voice.  And  how  diligently  they  build, 
— never  ceasing,  never  resting!  And  they  have  made  all  those 
wonderful  reefs  that  skirt  our  shores.  The  largest  coral  reef  in 
the  known  world  is  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Australia,  thirty 
miles  from  the  mainland.  This  reef  extends  more  than  a thou- 
sand miles. 

There  are  others,  of  course,  but  none  so  large  as  this  one.  The 
finest  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  all  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  near  Leghorn  and  Guina,  on 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Catalonia;  then,  to  come  nearer 
home,  also  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  finest-tinted  coral,  however,  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  fishermen  from  all  countries  are  delighted  when 
they  can  get  the  privilege  of  fishing  there,  for  the  bright  red,  the 
pale  pink,  and  the  lovely  white  are  under  its  waters  in  great 
abundance. 

Now  to  tell  you  how  the  little  coral  “ polypes  ” work:  They  at- 

tach themselves  to  some  rocks  far  under  the  sea,  and  begin  build- 
ing their  little  dwellings,  which  form  the  coral.  They  build  in 
millions  and  millions,  and  all  in  partnership  and  at  the  same  time. 
Then  they  all  build  upwards,  one  on  the  top  of  another.  Their 
houses  are  made  of  a calcareous  or  limy  substance  they  extract 
from  the  sea. 

When  the  little  workers  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  die, 
and  others  beneath  the  waves  continue  the  work,  for  the  sun's 
rays  kill  the  little  busy  coral  polype,  and  fresh  water  is  equally  in- 
jurious to  them.  What  do  you  think  they  like  the  best?  The 
tumbling,  tossing  waves  of  the  mighty  ocean;  and  they  make 
their  most  beautiful  houses  when  dashed  about  by  huge  waves 
and  stormy  billows.  These  wonderful  little  builders  give  up 
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their  lives  each  when  he  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
millions  of  others,  who  in  turn  will  die,  take  their  place,  and  con- 
tinue the  wonderful  work. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  superstition  attached  to  coral,  and  Aunt 
Polly  well  remembers  when  she  was  a small  child,  and  she  and 
her  two  younger  brothers  wore  beautiful  coral  necklaces,  that 
their  nurse  declared  it  lost  its  brilliant,  lovely  red  hue  when  the 
wearer  was  ill.  Roman  mothers  long  ago  hung  branches  of  coral 
round  their  children’s  necks  to  preserve  them  from  sickness,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  worn  by  the  peasantry  in  Italy  to  keep  them  from 
the  “ evil  eye.” 

How  many  things  are  made  of  these  little  creatures’  homes! 
The  pale  pink  is  the  most  valuable,  being  the  rarest;  and  Aunt 
Polly  has  often  seen  it  made  into  jewelry  surrounded  by  diamonds; 
but  for  her  part  she  likes  the  bright  red  variety,  although  it  is 
said  to  be  the  commonest.  Like  many  of  our  dear  Lord’s  sweet- 
est gifts  to  us,  the  most  plentiful  is  the  most  beautiful!  There  are 
also  white  and  black  coral,  but  they  are  generally  made  into  ar- 
ticles of  bric-a-brac,  seldom  into  ornaments  for  personal  adorn- 
ment. The  lovely  red  variety  is  made  into  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
brooches  and  necklaces.  I have  also  seen  our  dear  Lady’s  beads 
made  of  the  pink  and  red  variety,  and  very  beautiful  they  were. 


OUR  GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 


In  the  silent  depths  of  night, 

Where  no  human  eye  can  see, 

God  hath  angels,  pure  and  bright, 
Watching  over  you  and  me. 

Then  they  guide  our  inward  vision 
Safe  o’er  danger’s  reefs  and  shoals, 
Then  they  show  those  sights  elysian. 
That  conduce  to  help  our  souls. 

They  are  with  us  when  we  sleep, 
They  are  with  us  when  we  wake, 
They  are  near  us  when  we  weep — 
They  are  anguished  for  our  sake. 


They  console  us  when  we’re  sad, 
They  reprove  us  when  we  stray, 

They  are  joyous  when  we’re  glad, 
They  are  happy  when  we  pray. 

Step  by  step  they  walk  beside  us, 
As  o’er  life’s  rough  way  we  plod; 

Never  resting  till  they  guide  us 
To  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

Let  us  then,  helped  by  these  spirits 
That  attend  so  in  our  race, 

Work  a little  more  for  merits, 

Draw  a little  nearer  grace. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LEPANTO. 


n the  7th  of  October,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  ago,  dear  Children 
of  the  Rosary,  was  fought  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto — a battle  upon  which 
depended  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  for  had  it  been  won 
by  the  Turks,  they  would,  for  a time 
at  least,  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

These  Turks,  who  were  followers  of  the  false  prophet  Mahom- 
et, hated  Christians  with  a deadly  hatred,  and  their  great  desire 
was  to  keep  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  that  part  of 
Asia  where  our  Saviour  lived,  suffered,  and  died,  and  is  there- 
fore very  dear  to  Christian  hearts. 

From  time  to  time  the  Christians  of  different  countries  had 
fought  bravely  to  recover  this  dear  land,  and  had  sometimes  held 
it,  and  then  again  the  Turks  would  get  it  back  into  their  pos- 
session ; and  thus  it  went  on  for  centuries.  Many  of  you  have 
studied  about  these  holy  wars  which  were  called  Crusades,  and 
were  carried  on  by  men,  who,  though  of  different  countries  and 
different  interests,  had  but  one  object  in  view  when  they  started 
out  as  Crusaders. 

Do  you  remember  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Tancred  ? — their 
names  were  great  among  the  early  Crusaders. 

Well,  brave  as  they  were,  and  nobly  as  they  fought,  centuries 
went  on  and  still  the  Turks  were  not  conquered,  and  to  the  alarm 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  their  power  was  increasing  ; they  were 
ever  taking  countries  governed  by  Christian  kings. 

Things  were  in  this  dreadful  condition  just  before  the  great 
battle  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  fought,  and  it  was,  as  you 
have  already  guessed,  a battle  between  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Pope  at  this  time  was  Pius  V.,  a holy  Dominican,  who 
is  now  a canonized  saint. 

Though  this  great  Pope  had  many  cares  and  troubles,  he  saw 
the  great  danger  in  allowing  the  Turks  to  increase  their  posses- 
sions. He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  one  more  stand  against 

them.  He  knew  that  the  difficulties  would  be  great,  and  to  add 
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to  them,  those  who  should  have  assisted  would  not  enter  the 
league  which  the  good  Pope  was  forming  in  order  to  save  Chris- 
tendom. Germany  and  England  would  not  help  ; France  could 
not ; and  so  all  the  fighting  was  left  to  the  men  of  that  part  of 
Italy  under  the  Pope,  called  the  Papal  States,  and  to  Venice  and 
Spain.  Don  John,  who  was  an  Austrian,  was  made  General,  and 
a commander  named  Colonna  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy. 

Even  during  these  preparations,  the  people  of  Europe  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  They 
quarrelled  with  one  another,  instead  of  banding  together  against 
the  Turks,  who  had  taken  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  butchered 
priests  and  people.  In  spite  of  these  sad  events,  and  the  little 
encouragement  given  to  him,  the  Holy  Father  never  despaired, 
but  placed  all  his  hope  in  prayer,  and  in  the  assistance  of  our 
dear  Lady,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  While  everything  was  done  by 
this  holy  pontiff  to  gain  our  Lord’s  favor,  the  men  started  forth 
to  battle,  with  the  blessing  of  St.  Pius.  They  set  sail  for  Corfu, 
which  is  a Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  failing  to  meet 
the  Turks  here,  they  went  back,  and  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  when  nearly  to  Lepanto,  a town  in  Greece,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Lepanto,  the  Christians  met  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the 
great  battle  of  Lepanto  began. 

The  emblem  on  the  Christian’s  flag  was  the  cross  ; that  on  the 
Turk’s  flag  was  the  crescent,  and  for  many  dreadful  hours  it  was 
doubtful  which  would  be  waving  when  the  battle  was  done.  The 
blood  of  Christian  and  Turk  flowed  like  water.  The  decks  of  the 
vessels  were  wet  with  it,  and  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  shout  of  battle  mingled  with  groans  and  prayers, 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  horrible  bloodshed  ; but  when  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  fall  upon  the  sea,  high  in  air,  clear  and  bright 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  hung  a banner,  and  upon  it  was  a 
gold  embroidered  cross.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  over  ; the 
Christians  had  won  it ! 

This  memorable  day,  Rosary  Sunday,  had  been  spent  by  St.  Pius 
and  his  people  in  most  earnest  prayer  for  the  success  of  God's 
cause.  The  children  of  the  Rosary  marched  in  procession,  sing- 
ing hymns  in  our  Lady’s  honor,  and  before  the  day  was  over,  while 
the  Rosary  devotions  still  continued,  the  good  Pope  knew  by  in- 
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spiration  that  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  had  been  answered  by 
the  Blessed  Queen  of  Heaven. 

As  an  act  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  St.  Pius  instituted  the 
feast  of  our  Lady  of  Victory,  and  later,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  triumph,  dedicated  the  first  Sunday 
of  October  to  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  This  beautiful  feast  is 
now  kept  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

So,  dear  children,  when  you  see  the  Rosary  procession  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  October,  or  should  you  have  the  happiness  of  join- 
ing in  it,  remember  that  it  was  instituted  in  gratitude  to  our  Lady 
for  the  victory  won,  through  her  intercession,  by  the  Christians 
over  the  Turks  at  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago. 


TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

* v^?UFFER  them  to  come!  ” These  the  words  He  uttered 

As  He  took  young  lambs  like  you,  and  pressed  them  to  His 
breast; 

These  to  Me  are  sweetest;  these  are  Mine  completest; 

These  are  Heaven’s  angels!  Let  them  with  Me  rest. 

And  He  breathed  upon  them  the  spirit  of  His  mission; 

And  He  filled  their  little  hearts  so  full  of  love  and  truth, 

That  the  power  He  gave  them  has  aye  been  their  possession, 
And  He  threw  around  them — the  wonder  of  His  youth! 

Thus  throughout  the  ages,  children’s  love  has  softened  [crime. 

Hearts  grown  hard  in  carelessness,  and  souls  long  steeped  in 
Ye  mirrors  of  sweet  purity,  ye  founts  of  truest  charity, 

Your  Lord  and  His  dear  Mother  helps  you  in  this  work  sublime! 

Then  live,  you  precious  darlings,  with  their  strength  around  you; 

Blessed  by  His  dear  Mother  whom  He  gave  you  for  your  own; 
You  know  she’s  watching  o’er  you,  waiting  in  Heaven  for  you, 
And  bears  your  simple  prayers  to  her  Son’s  eternal  throne! 

To  you,  Christ’s  dear  lambs,  and  Mary’s  little  treasures, 

Given  by  her  glorious  Son  when  bleeding  on  the  tree, — 

Let  this  name  be  dearest,  to  your  heart  be  nearest, 

Mary’s  glorious  heavenly  band,  Children  of  the  Rosary.* 
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AN  ANGEL  TEACHER. 


THE  THIRD  GLORIOUS  MYSTERY. 


The  Holy  Ghost  descends, — their  souls 
With  living  fire  are  stirred; 

Timid  no  more,  with  valiant  hearts 
They  go  to  preach  the  Word. — Mary  A,  Mannix, 


the 


ear  Angel,  this  mystery  is  so  strange!  Speak  about 
it  to  me,  and  I shall  listen,  oh,  so  well!  The  Holy 
Ghost — I know  so  little  about  Him,  only  that  He, 
too,  is  God,  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  our 
dear  Saviour.”  Pleaded  thus  the  child.  And  these 
were  the  Angel’s  words,  spoken  in  the  way  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts  to  the  kneeling,  praying,  listening  one,  who 
was  holding  the  beads,  and  about  to  say  the  decade  of 
Third  Glorious  Mystery,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 


Dear  Little  Child: — When  you  were  confirmed,  the  Bishop  adminis- 
tered to  you,  that  is,  gave  to  you  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  which,  as  your 
catechism  tells  you,  makes  those  who  receive  it  like  soldiers,  strong  and  able  to 
fight  against  sin,  thus  being  the  faithful  servants  of  our  Lord.  In  this  Sacra- 
ment, the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  came  upon 
you  in  an  invisible  manner.  You  could  not  see  Him,  but  He  came  into  your 
heart  by  filling  it  with  light,  graces,  and  blessings,  so  that  you  might  see  the 
right  way,  that  you  might  walk  in  it,  and  that  you  might  enjoy  the  rewards  that 
belong  to  those  who  are  good. 

Now,  dear  little  child,  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  Third  Glorious  Mystery  of  the 
Rosary,  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  our  Lord  had  ascended  to 
Heaven,  when  He  filled  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  apostles  and  disciples,  with 
special  blessings. 

After  that  the  Church  was  made  known  to  the  people  through  preaching  and 
miracles,  which  were  done  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  Holy  Ghost  has  guided  and  guarded  the  Church;  and  He  will 
continue  to  do  the  same  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Pray,  then,  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  ask  Him  for  His  gifts  and  fruits;  thank  Him 
for  all  the  blessings  He  has  given  you;  and  promise  Him  that  you  will  never 
disobey  Him  or  grieve  Him,  that  you  will  always  be  faithful  to  Him. 
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ANSWERS  TO  SEPTEMBER  PUZZLES. 

Ben  Hur,  by  John  J.  Welsh,  New  Orleans. 

Book,  by  Bishop  Temple,  England. 

Lepanto,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cassion,  Brooklyn. 

Pioneers,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 


PUZZLES  FOR  OCTOBER. 


I am  composed  of  two  words  and  sev- 
enteen letters: 

My  3,  12,  17,  15,  is  a flower; 

My  8,  9,  13,  is  a little  insect; 

My  12,  14,  7,  12,  name  of  a state; 

My  1,  2,  15,  17,  5,  an  indoor  game; 

My  4.  11.  7.  17,  is  the  rainbow; 

My  10,  8,  6,  is  used  in  a game; 

My  16, 8, 6, are  tormenting  creatures. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  order  of 
teachers. 


A WORD  OF  EIGHT  LETTERS. 

In  these  letters  you  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

An  everlasting  thing; 

Something  sailors  require; 

Something  shoemakers  need; 

Jewellers  also  use  something  formed 
by  letters  in  this  word; 

Mourners  use  some  of  it  often; 

And  you  and  I must  have  a small 
piece  of  it; 

And  the  whole  of  this  word  forms  the 
name  of  one  who  was  a saint. 


I am  a word  of  eight  letters,  and  in 
me  you  will  find  the  following: 

An  exclamation; 

A girl’s  name; 

A river  in  Scotland; 

A measure; 

A part  of  speech; 

A wall; 

A boy’s  name; 

And  my  whole  forms  the  name  of  a 
wonderful  piece  of  land. 


I am  composed  of  three  words  and 
seventeen  letters. 

My  10,  13,  8, 9,  is  one  we  dearly  love; 

My  2,  17,  11,  1,  2,  17,  we  are  bound  to 
pray  for; 

My  14.  5t  *6,  3,  is  a girdle; 

My  16,  15,  12,  3,  4,  is  a river  in  Africa; 

My  8,  5,  6,  17,  is  the  name  of  a saint; 

My  7,  15,  10,  to  strive; 

My  whole  a work  of  great  beauty  and 
usefulness. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must 
be  blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Domini- 
cans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

4.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  in  your  neighborhood,  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for  you. 
When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet,  and  postage. 
You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a Soldier  in  the 
Angelic  Warfare  on  .account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we  shall  send  all 
free. 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosary  Office,  871  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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THE  ROBIN  RED-BREAST. 


ed-bkeast  robin, 

Winsome  robin, 

Comes  at  dawn; 

Saucy  robin, 

Bobbin',  bobbin*, 

O’er  the  lawn: 

Seeking  some  unwary  fly, 

Or,  an  early  worm  to  spy. 

Early  worm,  you  may  have  heard, 
Soon  is  caught  by  early  bird. 


Never  long  he  tarries, 

Straight  his  prize  he  carries 
To  the  nest,  where  patient  mate, 
And  the  tiny  robins  wait. 

E’er  the  day  grows  gray, 

Once  again  this  way, 

He  will  come  a-skipping, 
Through  the  grass  a-tripping, 
At  the  fountain  sipping, 
Sporting  in  the  spray. 


Preening  out  his  feathers 
E’er  his  food  he  gathers. 
Underneath  the  leaves, 

Out  among  the  sheaves, 

Dainties  he  will  find 
Just  to  suit  his  mind. 

Then  away  on  joyful  pinion, 
Through  the  air, 

We  know  not  where, 

Speeds  he  to  his  small  dominion, 
Where  the  nestlings  all 
Wide-mouthed  call  and  call. 


There  a happy  song 
To  his  mate  he  sings, 

While  she  shields  her  young 
With  her  warm,  soft  wings, 
Then,  all  snug,  the  robins  sleep, 
Heavenly  Father  watch  doth  keep. 
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EDITORIAL, 


At  the  time  of  this  writing  we  are  not 
able  to  state  whether  the  Holy  Father  has 
issued  a Rosary  encyclical  for  this  month 
of  October,  but  it  is  probable  that  a cus- 
tom of  fourteen  years’  duration  will  be 
maintained  by  His  Holiness  till  the  end 
of  his  venerable  career.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  faithful  will  be  favored  with 
another  solemn  appeal  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  in  behalf  of  our  Lady’s  Beads, 
during  this  Rosary  month.  In  such  a 
hap  v event,  the  text  of  the  encyclical 
will  be  before  the  public  previously  to  the 
issue  of  this  number  of  our  magazine. 
At  present  we  can  only  urge  upon  our 
Rosarians  rene  weddevotion  to  our  Blessed 
Mother.  May  this  month  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  tenderest  love  and  piety  in  the 
faithful  meditation  of  those  mysteries  of 
joy  and  sorrow  and  glory  which  measure 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and 
Teacher  of  mankind!  It  will  be  our 
Lady’s  happiness  to  co-operate  with  her 
clients  in  their  study  of  the  life  of  her  Di- 
vine Son.  She  will  teach  them,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  precious 
lessons  of  Christian  virtue,  and  their  every 
prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father  will  be 
seconded  by  her  powerful  intercession. 
Let  this  be  the  blessed  grace  of  every 
child  of  Mary,  while  among  families  the 
gathering  of  all  the  members  around  the 
shri  ne  of  our  Lady,  though  never  so  hum- 
ble, will  be  the  pledge  of  choicest  favors 
resting  on  that  household.  The  Holy 
Father  pleads  with  the  Christian  world  to 
turn  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  renewing 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  reforming  the  inner 
life,  th  us  meriting  that  the  Giver  of  every 
goodgift,our  Father  in  Heaven,  will  be 
disposed  to’hearken  to  our  cries.  For  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  family,  the  unit 
of  the  State,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  also 
recommends  the  Rosary  as  the  powerful 
mea  is  of  drawing  down  every  needed 


help  on  the  body  of  the  faithful.  For  the 
enlightenment  of  those  sitting  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  for  the  return 
to  the  Fold  of  Catholic  Unity,  of  all  those 
who  are  wandering  in  ways  of  heresy  or 
schism,  the  watchful  Shepherd  of  the 
Flock  entreats  his  children  in  every  land 
to  make  this  October  month  a season  of 
special  invocation  to  Heaven’s  Blessed 
Queen,  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  We 
counsel  all  our  Rosarians  not  only  to  re- 
double their  fervor  in  their  own  private 
devotions,  but  also  to  attend,  when  they 
can,  the  solemn  exercises  held  in  our 
parish  churches  by  command  of  the  Holy 
Father.  In  these  exercises  the  grand 
truth  is  again  and  again  proclaimed 
through  the  Rosary  and  the  exposition  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that  as  Jesus  came 
to  us,  the  gift  of  Mary,  so  by  her  shall  we 
most  securely  go  unto  Him.  The  crown 
of  our  Lady’s  true  devotion  is  the  faithful 
love  and  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life. 

We  present  to  our  readers  with  the 
paper  on  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the 
Perpetual  Rosary  published  in  this  issue, 
two  illustrations  : one  of  the  convent  at 
Louvain,  the  other  of  a group  of  Sisters 
of  the  Perpetual  Rosary.  We  regret 
that  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  pictures 
of  the  West  Hoboken  establishment,  but 
no  photographs  or  sketches  of  it  have 
been  made. 

On  August  3 1 , a band  of  six  of  these 
Sisters  left  Hoboken'for  Milwaukee,  where 
they  have  begun  a foundation,  under  the 
patronage  of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Katzer,  who  most 
kindlv  received  Father  Damian,  bidding 
the  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  cor- 
dial welcome  to  his  diocese.  Thus  the 
good  work  goes  encouragingly  on. 

Persons  desiring  to  communicate  with 
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these  good  Sisters,  can  address  them  at 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary,  Morris  and  Hill  streets,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  a contribu- 
tion from  the  Right  Reverend  Monsig- 
nor Bernard  O’Reilly,  whose  ripe  scholar- 
ship, broad  culture,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry have  enriched  Catholic  literature 
in  ways  of  great  profit  and  honor  to  the 
Catholic  name.  Monsignor  O’Reilly’s 

resent  article,  delightful  reading,  is  the 

eginning  of  a series,  the  other  numbers 
of  which  will  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 
We  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the 
distinguished  prelate,  who  has  joined  the 
staff  of  contributors  to  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine. 

Colonel  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston’s 
series  of  articles  on  Catholic  poets  would 
bring  us,  in  this  number,  to  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter,  but  we  are  obliged  through 
pressure  of  other  matter  to  hold  this  pa- 
per till  November.  Already  we  have 
published  “Sir  William  Davenant,” 
“ Dryden,”  “ Pope,”  “ Moore,”  and  “ St. 
Columba."  We  trust  that  these  intro- 
ductory papers  will  induce  many  to  enter 
upon  a fuller  study  of  the  lives  and 
works  thus  briefly  presented. 

“ Father  Ryan,  the  Priest,”  the  second 
installment  of  the  character-sketch  of 
the  poet-priest  of  the  South,  is  a deeply 
touching  contribution. 

Doctor  Woods  continues  his  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  articles  on 
Hawaii.  We  assure  our  readers  that 
these  papers  have  a special  value,  from 
their  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  because  of 
the  times.  There  will  probably  be  two 
more  parts. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  Cathac  of  St.  Co- 
lumba, the  author  refers  to  a disputed 
point  bearing  on  St.  Finnian  of  Moville 
and  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard.  While  al- 
lowing the  author  to  express  her  views,  we 
believe,  on  the  competent  authority  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  McCready,  that  the 
facts  are  as  he  stated  them  in  his  June 
contribution.  St.  Columba  began  his  ed- 
ucation with  the  Saint  of  Moville;  the 
higher  accomplishments  in  the  spiritual 
lire  he  sought  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Finnian  of  Clonard. 

The  recent  encyclical  of  our  Holy 
Father,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 


many, on  Catholic  education,  is  a noble 
document  that  all  Catholic  parents,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  children,  should  thought- 
fully and  prayerfully  read.  Its  full  text 
has  been  published  in  several  Catholic 
papers. 

A beautiful  feature  of  the  silver  jubilee 
celebration  in  August,  of  the  National 
Pilgrimage  of  France  to  Lourdes,  was 
the  procession  composed  of  those  who, 
during  the  twentv-nve  preceding  years, 
had  been  healed  at  the  grotto.  More 
than  three  hundred  answered  the  invita- 
tion that  had  been  sent  out,  and  came  to 
make  a solemn  act  of  loving  homage  and 
thanksgiving  to  our  Lady.  How  often 
has  Mary  blessed  us ! What  has  been 
our  spirit  and  gratitude?  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  Mary, 
for  it  is  meet  and  just. 

We  begin  in  this  number  a series  of 
articles  on  the  Rosary  and  the  Holy 
Land.  We  assure  our  readers  that  this 
means  a rich  store.  The  author  of  these 
papers  is  the  Very  Reverend  Alphonsus 
Azzopardi,  O.  P.,  S.  T.  M.,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  one  of  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors at  the  Biblical  College  of  St.  Ste- 

Bhen,  established  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
Dominican  Fathers  in  the  year  189a 
Concerning  this  college  an  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Rosary  Magazine  for 
March,  1896. 

It  is  gratifying  to  every  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  truth  and  morality  to 
observe  the  earnestness  with  which  many 
of  the  non-Catholic  publications  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  our  Catholic  ed- 
itors and  writers  who  have  so  vehemently 
protested  against  the  plague  of  the  new 
journalism.  This  evil  is  growing,  de- 
spite the  exposures  and  the  warnings  that 
have  hotly  pursued  it  in  its  abominable 
course,  and  a most  deplorable  feature  of 
its  progress  is  the  painful  and  humiliating 
fact  that  among  the  most  generous  ana 
persistent  supporters  of  these  shameful 
ublications,  many  Catholic  parents  can 
e found.  Thousands  who  stand  aghast 
at  the  expenditure  of  two  dollars  a year 
for  a Catholic  periodical,  solemnly  de- 
ceiving their  own  sleeping  conscience 
when  they  untruthfully  assert  that  such 
an  outlay  is  absolutely  beyond  their 
means,  are  quite  ready  to  find  three  or 
four  times  two  dollars  each  year  for  the 
regular  purchase  of  a daily  aose  of  filth 
and  scandal  and  poison,  bringing  this 
corrupting  mass  into  the  circle  of  their 
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homes,  and  without  remorse  or  pang  of  truly,  and  from  their  souls,  desire  that  re- 
conscience, laying  this  contamination  be-  ligion  and  society,  defended  by  human 
fore  their  young  and  as  yet  unsullied  intellect  and  literature,  should  flourish, 
children.  Did  such  parents  treat  their  strive  by  their  liberality  to  guard  and 
children’s  bodily  health  as  they  do  their  protect  these  productions  of  the  Catholic 
moral  and  intellectual  well-being,  they  press,  and  let  every  one,  in  proportion  to 
might  well  be  accounted  as  murderers  of  nis  income,  support  them  with  nis  money 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  We  do  not  and  influence,  for  to  them  who  devote 
wish  unduly  to  exalt  the  work  of  the  Cath-  themselves  to  the  Catholic  press  we 
olic  press;  we  simply  close  our  remarks  ought,  by  all  means,  to  bring  helps  of 
by  quoting  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father,  this  kina,  without  which  their  industry 
Leo  XIII. : “A  Catholic  paper  in  a par-  will  either  have  no  results,  or  uncertain 
ish  is  a perpetual  mission.  Let  all  who  and  miserable  ones." 

BOOKS. 


From  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  (1)  The  Christian, 
by  Hall  Caine.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  novel  of  the  year,  not 
because  it  is  a study  in  Christian  social- 
ism, or  11  an  attempt,"  according  to  Mr. 
Caine,  “ to  depict,  however  imperfectly, 
the  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed 
and  culture,  of  social  effort  and  religious 
purpose  ...  in  the  life  of  England  and 
America  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  but  because  it  is  a story  of  in- 
tense power  on  an  old  theme — the  con- 
flict between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
between  the  higher  and  lower  life,  be- 
tween love  and  duty.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  outline 
the  story  with  any  degree  of  justice. 
The  man  and  woman,  John  Storm  and 
Glory  Quayle,  about  whom  the  romance  is 
woven,  are  dexterously  contrasted.  Both 
are  from  the  Isle  of  Man;  both  go  to 
London  at  the  same  time.  He  becomes  a 
minister  in  the  High  Church,  later  a 
monk  in  an  Anglican  brotherhood,  then 
a missionary  among  the  fallen  women 
of  Underground  London;  she  begins  her 
London  life  as  a hospital  nurse,  and 
eventually  becomes  a successful  and 
popular  actress.  They  are  united  by  a 
deep  affection  for  one  another;  love  is 
ever  drawing  them  together.  But  John’s 
loathing  for  Glory’s  stage-life  and  world- 
ly desires,  and  Glory’s  repulsion  for 
John’s  altruistic  work  in  the  slums,  are 
ever  keeping  them  apart  and  unhappy. 

The  unfolding  of  this  strange  complica- 
tion is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  story, 
although  it  is  not  lacking  in  a certain 
insistence  on  moral  and  social  ideals. 
The  story  abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of 
London  life  and  studies  of  character 
which  Mr.  Caine  has  arranged  in  artistic 
and  striking  contrasts.  The  ritualistic 
church,  the  monastery,  the  mission  chap- 


el, orphanages  and  working-girls’  homes, 
are  the  scenes  of  John’s  life  in  London. 
Glory  is  pictured  in  the  hospital  ward,  at 
public  balls,  singing  at  the  foreign  clubs 
and  in  music  halls,  in  the  theatre,  and  at 
the  race-course.  Storm  plans  to  take 
the  place  of  Father  Damien  on  the  lep- 
er island  in  the  Pacific:  Glory  dreams  of 
a successful  career  before  the  footlights. 
He  preaches  powerful  sermons  that  are 
models  of  impassioned,  fiery  eloquence: 
she  writes  letters  home  that  are  crisp, 
life-like,  and  fascinating.  In  the  connec- 
tion and  combination  of  these  scenes  and 
incidents  the  author  displays  a rare  liter- 
ary craftsmanship.  He  handles  delicate 
subjects  frankly,  but  he  handles  them 
delicately  also,  and  although  there  are 
pictures  of  the  darker  sides  of  human  life, 
no  objectionable  realism  is  set  forth. 
The  work  will  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  objections  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  “ types 
of  mind  and  character  *’  shut  in  between 
its  covers.  But  considered  as  a story,  the 
work  is  admirable.  Its  architecture  is 
excellent.  Its  characters  are  vigorous 
and  wonderfully  drawn.  The  dialogue 
is  pointed,  natural,  and  expressive,  and 
reveals  the  touch  of  a master.  It  is  a 
story  that  compels  reading  once  it  is  be- 
gun, and  its  intensity  and  power  will 
hold  the  readers’  almost  breathless  at- 
tention through  all  of  its  five  hundred 
pages; 

(2)  Dear  Faustina,  by  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton, a story  based  on  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  philanthropy,  in  which  Faustina,  its 
leading  character,  in  her  eagerness  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  suffering  humanity,  al- 
lows herself  to  be  carried  to  such  extremes 
as  to  overlook  the  very  first  principles 
which  go  to  form  the  true  Christian  and 
philanthropist,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
her  plans,  inveigles  others  into  her  fanat- 
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ical  schemes,  and  exposes  them  to  the 
very  temptations  which  she  is  endeavor- 
ing to  remedy.  The  novel  as  a story 
merits  little  commendation;  the  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  style  of  the  author  may 
compensate  the  reader. 

(3)  A Colonial  Free  Lance,  by 
Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss.  The  author  of 
this  novel  inaugurated  his  literary  career 
not  yet  a year  ago,  with  a work  that  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  for  its 
promise.  The  present  work  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  the  author  then  set 
for  himself.  The  plot  is  founded  on  the 
movements  of  Clinton’s  army  around  New 
York  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
dramatic  action  is  strong  and  sustained, 
the  conception,  bold  and  original.  Yet  it 
smacks  of  the  sensational,  and  while  hold- 
ing the  attention  throughout,  leaves  one 
at  its  close  with  a dubious  satisfaction 
for  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal.  The 
dominant  note  is  one  of  brute  strength, 
which  leaves  little  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  intellect. 

(4)  His  Majesty’s  Greatest  Subject, 
by  S.  S.  Thorburn.  This  is  a romance  of 
the  sensuous  East,  written  in  an  attrac- 
tive style.  The  scene  is  laid  in  India. 
The  characters  are  taken  from  English 
and  Indian  life.  Even  for  a summer 
novel  we  think  it  is  rather  soft,  and  at 
times  too  suggestive  for  indiscriminate 
reading. 

(5)  Mifamvy,  by  Allen  Raine.  This 
is  a beautiful  story,  which  opens  among 
the  romantic  peasantry  of  the  Welsh 
highlands,  and  places  its  closing  scenes 
in  the  refined  circles  of  London  society. 
Honesty  and  fidelity  are  the  lessons  in- 
culcated. The  plot,  which  is  well  con- 
ceived, is  developed  in  a manner  that 
claims  the  reader’s  attention  throughout. 
We  take  special  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mifamvy  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  a 
good  novel. 

(6)  Marietta’s  Marriage,  a novel 
of  the  paper-covered  class,  whose  scenes 
are  laid  in  England.  It  is  a portrayal  of 
the  old,  old  story  of  misplaced  love  with 
its  ever  transient  aspects  and  phases. 
The  book  is  fairly  well  written  in  a style 
not  above  the  ordinary.  It  is  a book 
that  will  do  to  while  away  an  hour  now 
and  again  in  a pleasant  but  not  over 
profitable  manner. 

(7)  Nulma,  an  Anglo-Australian  ro- 
mance by  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed.  This 
is  a summer  novel  of  light  character, 
written  in  a pleasing  and  attractive 
style.  In  this  work  the  authoress  has 
produced  a charming  effect,  namely,  in- 


terest of  detail  combined  with  simplicity 
of  conception.  Yet  withal,  we  cannot 
commend  the  writer  on  her  portrayal  of 
characters.  The  alienation  of  a wife’s 
affections  is  the  subject  of  the  plot  The 
end  is  unsatisfactory,  and  neither  points 
a moral  nor  adorns  a tale. 

(8)  A creation  of  Julian  Sturgis,  enti- 
tled, The  Folly  of  Pen  Harring- 
ton. This  book,  although  of  the  com- 
mon class,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  indulge  greatly  in  light  liter- 
ature. The  author  possesses  a nice,  easy 
style;  his  dialogues  are  very  natural,  ana 
his  characters  well  portrayed. 

From  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
we  have  received  In  the  Crucible,  by 
Grace  Denis  Lichfield.  This  is  a well- 
told  story,  written  in  a style  both  pleas- 
ing and  attractive,  in  which  the  author 
portrays  in  a realistic  manner  the  slav- 
ery, superficiality,  and  the  want  of  sin- 
cerity in  the  so-called  society  of  to-day. 
Throughout  the  work,  however,  there  are 
characters  worthy  of  emulation,  who  like 
“ planets  amidst  lesser  stars,”  stand 
forth  for  the  honesty  and  straightforward- 
ness, with  which  they  combat  the  temp- 
tations and  duplicity  of  the  worldliness 
which  surround  them.  W e regret  that  the 
author  should  speak  so  disparagingly  of 
the  confessional,  as  to  compare  it  to  a 
“safety-valve  for  married  women.”  In 
the  first  place,  the  confessional  is  set 
apart  for  no  particular  class  of  persons, 
but  for  all  who  are  either  seeking  advice 
or  consolation,  or  are  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  our  Lord’s 
Redemption.  Aside  from  this  mistake  we 
find  the  book  well-written,  very  interest- 
ing, and  unhesitatingly  do  we  commend 
it  to  our  readers. 


From  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  we 
have  received  (1)  Echoes  from  Bethle- 
hem; A Christmas  “ Miracle,”  a one- 
act  play  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J. 
The  accomplished  author  condenses  a 
series  of  beautiful  thoughts  appropriate 
to  Christmastide,  into  a few  pages,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  exercise  the  histrionic 
ability  of  our  average  small  boy.  The 
pretty  verses  selected  to  suit  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  the  play  are  by  Jo- 
seph Elmore.  The  suggestion  of  a mu- 
sical setting  for  these  stanzas  would  en- 
hance the  work.  The  scene  of  the  play 
is  laid  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem;  the 
time,  close  upon  midnight.  The  play  is 
refined  and  attractive,  and  rich  in  artistic 
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points,  which  can  be  rendered  effective  if 
skilfully  managed. 

(2)  Short  Life  of  the  Venerable 
Servant  of  God,  John  Nepomucene 
Neumann,  C.  SS.  R.,  Bishop  of  Phil-, 
adelphia,  by  Very  Rev.  F.  Magnier,  C. 
SS.  R.  This  work  of  Father  Magnier  is 
admirable  for  its  completeness  and  brev- 
ity. The  life-story  of  a great  servant  of 
God  is  condensed  into  a few  pages;  and 
this  is  accomplished  with  a skill  that 
satisfies  both  critic  and  reader.  The 
book  must  prove  especially  dear  to  ail 
Americans,  as  Bishop  Neumann  may  be, 
at  an  early  date,  reckoned  among  the 
saints  of  our  country. 

(3)  Beauties  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland.'-A  Tourist’s  Guide  to  its  most 
Beautiful  Scenery,  and  an  Archaeologist’s 
Manual  for  its  most  Interesting  Ruins, 
by  T.  O.  Russell.  Kegan,  Paul,  ;French, 
Trubner  & Co.  being  the  London  pub- 
lishers. This  book,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Russell,  will  be  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure by  all  lovers  of  Ireland  and  her 
legends.  The  work  covers  the  isl- 
and, and  will  serve  as  a key  to  many 
places  of  historic  interest  hitherto  but 
partially  known.  Celtic  names  and 
Celtic  titles  are  high  and  noble  in  dignity 
as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell deals  with  them  at  some  length,  and 
in  a manner  that  serves  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  students  anxious  for  informa- 
tion touching  Ireland  and  her  people. 
The  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a 
manual  containing  in  condensed  form 
much  information  that  has  already  been 
given  by  other  authors.  While  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  beauties  of  Erin  and 
the  pathos  of  her  legends,  Mr.  Russell  is 
careful  to  touch  on  hindrances  and  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  the  Irish  race 
in  its  own  land. 

We  have  received  from  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  (1)  Bone  Rules;  or, 
Skeleton  of  English  Grammar,  by 
Rev.  John  B.  Tabb.  This  is  a compact 
little  volume  of  about  one  hundred  pages, 
embracing  six  divisions,  treating  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  the  sentence, 
rules  for  parsing,  etc.,  to  which  is  added 
an  epitome  of  the  rules  of  punctuation, 
which  enhances  not  a little  the  value  of 
this  excellent  work.  The  author’s  scheme 
for  analysis  is  practical  and  concise. 
The  rules,  taken  from  the  well-known 
grammar  by  Goold  Brown,  are  treated  in 
a clear  and  orderly  manner.  Bone 
Rules,  indeed,  is  a book  such  as  one 
might  expect  from  the  master  of  Eng- 


lish, which  Father  Tabb’spoetical  works 
have  proved  him  to  be.  The  inscription 
is  characteristic  of  the  man,  reading:  “ To 
my  pupils,  active  and  passive;  perfect 
and  imperfect,  past,  present,  and  future, 
by  their  loving  Father  Tabb.”  The 
publishers  have  given  the  book  a good 
and  substantial  binding.  The  type  is 
clear  and  distinct. 

(2)  The  Wicked  Woods,  by  Rosa 
Mulholland  Gilbert.  This  work,  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  is  of  the  first  order, 
which,  in  fact,  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  writer.  Would  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  all  our  so-called 
modern  novelists  who  are  in  reality,  but 
huge  blots  of  immorality  on  the  fair  page 
of  literature.  The  style  ot  the  work  is  at 
times  defective,  the  authoress  allowing 
herself  to  fall  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous;  and  again,  the  characters  are 
somewhat  unreal.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  one,  Miss  Archbold,  who  by  her  dia- 
bolical plans  endeavors  throughout  the 
narrative  to  win  the  heart  of  one  who  de- 
spises her.  Aside  from  this,  as  a book  for 
light  reading,  it  should  be  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

We  have  received  from  D.  H.  McBride, 
Chicago,  Lectures  on  Literature,  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  These  lec- 
tures, though  contained  in  the  Catholic 
Summer  and  Winter  School  series,  were 
delivered  at  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  at  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Balti- 
more. They  were  designed,  the  author 
tells  us,  for  cursory  reacting,  rather  than 
a critical  analysis  of  the  subject  treated. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  treat  respectively  of  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  literature.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  English  literature,  the 
author  traces  the  evolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  from  its  Grecian  prototype,  to 
the  period  when  the  genius  of  a Shakes- 
peare raised  it  to  the  apogee  of  its  per- 
fection. The  second  part  reviews 
French  literature  from  the  founding  of 
the  French  Academy  under  Richelieu  at 
Paris,  to  the  time  of  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire. The  last  part  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  literature  up  to  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  neces- 
sarily sketchy,  these  lectures  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
a beginner  a comprehensive  knowledge 
of  literature,  without  the  confusion  of 
multitudinous  details. 

We  have  received  from  John  Murphy 
& Co.,  Baltimore,  A Little  Catechism 
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of  Liturgy,  translated  from  the  French  of  excellence  made  imperative  by  its 
of  the  Abb£  Dutilliet,  by  Rev.  Aug.  M.  dedication  to  the  distinguished  ecclesias- 
Cheneau,  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Balti-  tic,  Cardinal  Vaughan.  As  a work  of 
more.  We  are  much  pleased  to  know  wholesome  fiction,  a rarity  in  our  day  of 
that  such  a concise  volume  is  available,  inferior  productions,  we  unhesitatingly 
Very  often  our  Catholic  people  areaues-  . commend  it  to  our  readers, 
tioned  concerning  the  significance  or  the 

ceremonies  of  the  Roman  ritual,  and  it  is  The  Reverend  William  J.  Dalton,  pas- 
not  always  that  these  auestions  are  an-  tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
swered  satisfactorily.  Hence  the  utility  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  made  a very 
of  this  little  book.  It  is  one  which  shoula  interesting  contribution  to  the  Church 
be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  desires  history  of  the  United  States,  by  the  pub- 
a true  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  rites  lication  of  a pamphlet  entitled  Historical 
and  ceremonies.  It  is  divided  into  three  Sketches  of  Kansas  City.  The  occasion 
parts,  treating,  respectively,  of  objects  of  the  issue  of  this  essay  was  the  silver 
which  serve  for  the  divine  worship,  the  jubilee  of  the  Annunciation  Parish  which 
principal  functions  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  was  celebrated  in  June.  The  story  of 
feasts  of  the  Church  or  the  liturgical  year.  Catholicity  as  introduced  into  these 
It  contains  an  appendix,  treating  of  the  parts  of  the  West  by  French  and  Irish 
pontifical  ceremonies;  also  an  alphabet-  explorers  is  pleasantly  told  by  Father 
ical  table  of  contents,  which  serves  great-  Dalton.  From  such  compilations,  the 
ly  for  immediate  references.  The  book  work  of  zealous  and  learned  men,  the 
is  fitly  interpreted  with  apt  illustrations,  future  church  historian  will  glean  val- 
It  is  a worthy  companion  volume  to  that  uable  matter, 
excellent  publication  issued  several  years 

ago,  and  still  in  demand,  by  Father  From  R.  Washbourne,  London,  through 
O’Donnell, of  Watertown,  Conn.—' "Litur-  Benziger  Bros.,  their  American  agents, 

gy  for  the  Laity.”  we  have  received  the  following  plays: 

The  One  or  the  Other,  a drama  of 
From  Burns  & Oates,  London,  we  have  the  French  Revolution,  by  Edith  M. 
received  through  Benziger  Bros.,  their  Power;  The  Violet  Sellers,  a drama 
American  agents,  A Long  Probation,  for  children,  by  Theodora  Lane-Clark; 
by  Henry  Gibbs.  The  story  is  woven  Whittington  and  His  Cat,  a drama  in 
around  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  nine  scenes  for  children,  by  Henrietta 
“ foundling  of  St.  Valerie,”  and  as  the  Fairfield.  The  first  is  not  without  situa- 
solution  of  the  mystery  proceeds  the  in-  tions  of  good  dramatic  strength,  and 
terest  grows  apace.  The  purport  of  the  gives  opportunity  for  excellent  playing, 
author  is  to  develop  some  of  the  phases  Whittington  and  His  Cat  is  written 
of  “ that  master  art — How  to  Live,”  and  throughout  in  rhyme,  and  is  adapted  to 
from  the  air  of  true  religion  pervading  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  set  of  children, 
his  story  he  has  succeeded  in  his  pur-  The  Violet  Sellers  is  interspersed 
pose.  The  style  is  neat  and  pleasing,  with  some  very  pretty  songs.  The  plays 
and  the  entire  work  of  that  high  standard  are,  of  course,  Catholic  in  tone. 


MAGAZINES. 

“Are  Our  School  Histories  Anglo-  Smith,  however,  after  examining  these  his- 
phobe?  ” is  the  question  proposed  and  tories,  especially  those  of  Higginson,  An- 
answered  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in  derson,  and  Quackenbos,  declares  “ that 
the  September  number  of  the  North  the  iufluence  of  the  American  books  in 
American  Review.  “ Chauncey  Depew,”  stimulating  international  ill-will  has  been 
he  tells  us,  “ predicts  that  there  will  some  overstated.  It  is  too  likely  that  if  Great 
day  be  a war  between  the  United  States  Britain  persists  in  maintaining  herself  as 
and  Great  Britain,  and  among  the  a political  and  military  power  upon  this 
sources  of  the  ill-feeling  of  Americans  continent,  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew’s  predic- 
towards  Great  Britain,  of  which  that  war  tion  will  be  fulfilled.  But  I cannot  think 
is  to  be  the  result,  he  gives  a prominent  that  the  catastrophe  will  be  due  to  so  great 
place  to  the  school  histories.”  Mr.  De-  an  extent,  that  as  he  and  others  suppose,  to 
pew’s  opinion  of  our  school  histories  is  the  vicious  influence  of  American  school 
shared  by  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  and  the  histories.”  That  slavery  exists  to-day  in 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Professor  the  United  States  is  startling,  but  that  its 
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unhappy  victims  arc  “condemned,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  to  a life  under 
duress  in  the  Chinese  brothels  of  an 
American  city  (San  Francisco),”  is  heart- 
sickening.  Yet  such  is  the  story  told  by 
Charles  F.  Holder  under  the  title  of 
“ Chinese  Slavery  in  America.”  “ A 
young  Chinese  girl,”  he  says,  “ from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  in  San  Francisco 
to-day,  has  a mafket  value  of  from  $150 
to  $500.  A girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen, 
if  attractive,  is  quoted  on  change  among 
the  high-binders,  who  constitute  the 
brokers  in  this  unique  American  Ex- 
change, at  from  $500  to  $1,500,  while  for 
girls  over  this  age  the  prices  range  up  to 
$3,500,  which  has  been  paid  on  the  very 
good  ground  that  such  an  investment 
will  return  a profit  of  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.”  Summing  up,  he  says  in  con- 
clusion: “ The  life  of  the  slave  is  a chap- 
ter telling  of  total  debasement  and  ill- 
treatment.  The  mission  managers  have 
found  girls  who  have  been  burnt  with 
red-hot  irons,  dragged  about  by  the  hair, 
and  had  their  eyes  propped  open  with 
sticks.  Slaves  that  are  resold  are  sold 
by  a contract,  a document  which,  while 
unfit  for  publication,  is  a most  remarka- 
ble paper,  showing  that  the  sale  of,  wom- 
an is  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as 
that  of  the  lowest  animals.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
suppress  this  traffic,  but  under  the  exist- 
ing law  little  can  be  expected.  The 
women  are  brought  in  bolaly  on  forged 
certificates  or  false  oaths  of  their  nativity, 
smuggled  in  at  the  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian borders,  and  without  some  extraor- 
dinary effort  slavery  will  continue  unin- 
terrupted on  American  soil.”  Yet  Amer- 
ica glories  in  the  proud  title  of  “ Land 
of  the  Free.”  The  right  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  to  existence,  and  the  im- 
mense benefits  which  the  people  have 
reaped  from  them,  are  vigorously  set 
forth  by  F.  B.  Thurber  in  an  article  en- 
titled, “ The  Right  of  Contract.”  A veiy 
interesting  article,  “The  Lesser  Man,”  is 
contributed  to  this  number  by  G.  G. 
Buckler,  and  treats  of  the  abilities  and 
sphere  of  woman. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Angli- 
can question,  would  do  well  to  read 
Father  Ryder’s  paper  on  “ The  Pope  and 
the  Anglican  Archbishops,  ’ in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  July.  The  late  ency- 
clical of  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  has 
given  rise  to  a great  deal  of  literature  on 
the  subject,  much  of  which  is  a confused 
heap  of  mere  verbiage.  A really  good 


paper  is  always  welcomed  by  the  student 
of  the  Anglican  question,  wno,  we  think, 
will  read  Father  Ryder’s  essay  with  satis- 
faction and  profit. 

His  purpose  is  to  disprove  the  Church 
of  England’s  claim  to  continuity,  directly 
as  to  her  orders,  touching  indirectly  upon 
her  faith  and  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  these 
are  related  to  her  orders. 

Referring  to  the  Pope’s  encyclical,  he 
reminds  us  how  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
declares  the  Anglican  Orders  null  and 
void,  because  of  insufficient  form  and  in- 
tention. He  argues  very  pointedly,  and 
his  remarks  are  very  apposite,  b or  in- 
stance, speaking  of  the  form  he  says  : “ By 
excluding  from  the  form,  which  is  the 
Church’s  embodiment  of  her  intention,  a 
substantial  portion  of  what  she  intends, 
a formal  predominance  is  given  to  an 
alien  intention,  which  no  private  intent 
of  the  particular  minister,  however  ortho- 
dox, will  be  able  to  displace.”  And  again, 
“ The  Anglican  form  might  possibly  be 
understood  to  cover  the  power  of  sacri- 
fice, had  not  the  explicit  reference  to 
that  power  throughout  ordinal  and  litur- 
gy been  deliberately  expunged  or  dis- 
colored.” To  show  that  the  reformers 
and  framers  of  the  ordinals  deliberately 
denied  the  power  of  sacrifice,  which  is 
essential  to  the  priesthood,  he  brings  for- 
ward quotations,  which  bear  directly  on 
the  subject,  from  the  leading  reformers, 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Jewel,  and  Horne,  as 
also  the  half-Lutheran,  Gaest.  He  proves 
conclusively  that  the  chain  of  Apostolic 
succession  was  broken  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that,  in  consequence,  their 
claims  to  continuity  and  validity  are 
groundless. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September 
discusses,  in  an  article  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  important  question  as  to  the 
rich  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Mr.  Wright  is  an  authority,  a competent 
man.  He  enters  into  those  practical, 
statistical  details,  which  are  the  best  ar- 
gument in  such  a discussion,  with  a care- 
ful discrimination  that  must  bring  some 
measure  of  conviction,  that  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely true  to  say  that  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Cen- 
tury the  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  papers  from  the  diary  of  the  African 
explorer,  Glave,  are  brought  to  an  end 
with  an  article  on  “ Cruelty  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.”  “ Royalists  and  Republic- 
ans,” by  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  is  an  inter- 
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nesting  reminiscence  of  past  and  present 
forces  in  French  political  life.  11  Prison- 
ers of  State  at  Boro  Boedor,”  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  pen  of  Eliza 
Ruhamah  Scidmore.  It  is  a description 
of  the  temple  of  Boro  Boedor,  in  the 
island  of  Java,  the  greatest  monument  of 
Buddhism,  if  not  of  universal  antiquity, 
that  is  extant.  The  writer  prefaces  her 
subject  with  a delightful  account  of  an 
adventure  in  escaping  the  meshes  of 
Dutch  red-tape  in  her  efforts  to  reach  the 
land  of  the  Boro  Boedor.  The  vivacious 
style  of  the  writer  makes  a very  readable 
article  of  a dry  subject.  In  an  interest- 
ing article  on  “Glimpses  of  Gladstone,” 
Harry  Furniss,  the  London  artist,  gives 
ihis  impressions  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  as 
a speaker.  “ Browning’s  Summers  in 
Brittany,”  by  A.  M.  Mosher,  recalls  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  great  poet, 
and  paints  some  charming  word-pictures 
of  the  auaint  old  province  of  Brittany.  In 
these  aays,  when  the  most  illustrious 
writers  find  inspiration  for  their  loftiest 
flights  in  the  compassion  and  protection 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  it  is  with  feelings 
of  mingled  pity  and  disgust  that  we  find 
this  mud-spot  on  an  otherwise  faultless 
page.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  Brown- 
ing s “ Fifine,”  says:  “ In  the  twentieth 
verse  we  have  a glimpse  of  the  strongest 
superstition  in  the  Breton  heart — the  be- 
lief that  the  Virgin  protects  the  mariner 
from  danger.”  If  it  were  worth  the 
thought,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
(by  wnat  degree  of  superstition  he  would 
designate  tne  devotion  shown  the  Mother 
•of  God  at  Lourdes,  where  thousands  of  mir- 
acles have  taken  place  in  the  full  light  ( ?) 
of  a rationalistic,  materialistic,  and  scien- 
tific age.  John  Muir,  the  Alaskan  explor- 
er, gives  us  a graphic  description  of  “An 
Adventure  with  a Dog  and  a Glacier.” 

In  Harper's  for  September,  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell  describes  a series  of 
journeys  “ Around  London  by  Bicycle.” 
The  vivacious  style  of  the  writer  alone 
saves  it  from  becoming  a diffuse  tabula- 
tion of  English  towns,  with  their  intermin- 
able local  allusions,  rescued  from  subur- 
ban obscurity  by  the  genius  of  British 
writers.  “ A Twentieth-Century  Out- 
look,” by  A.  T.  Mahan,  is  a thoughtful 
article  on  the  probable  character  of  the 
approaching  century,  as  indicated  by  the 
developments  and  tendencies  of  the 
present.  Another  naval  writer,  James 
Barnes,  contributes  an  instructive  paper 
on  the  “ Beginnings  of  the  American 
!Navy.”  The  writer  sketches  rapidly  its 


origin,  growth,  and  the  notable  part  it 
played  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
the  phenomenal  success  it  achieved  in 
conflict  with  the  pseudo-mistress  of  the 
sea.  Henry  James  contributes  a beauti- 
ful and  just  appreciation  of  George  du 
Maurier  and  nis  works.  “The  Lotus 
Land  of  the  Pacific,”  by  John  Harrison 
Wagner,  is  a paper  descriptive  of  life  in 
the  Samoan  Islands. 

The  August  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  has  many  readable  and 
entertaining  articles.  Four  are  translat- 
ed from  European  scientific  reviews. 
Thev  are:  “ The  Discovery  of  Sun  Spots,’* 
by  M.  A.  Lancaster;  “ Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury Doctors,”  by  M.  E.  Maise;  “ The 
Forces  of  an  Air  Bubble,”  a scholarly 
address  read  before  the  Belgian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  by  M.  G.  Van  Der 
Mensbrugghe;  and  “ Objects  and  Results 
of  Polar  Research,”  by  Georg  Gerland, 
in  which  he  gives  us  a pithy  account  of 
the  good  obtained  and  to  be  obtained 
from  the  toil  and  risk  incurred  in  Polar 
expeditions.  “ Nowhere,”  he  writes, 
“are  more  auestions  to  be  found  for 
which  we  seek  answers,  than  in  the  polar 
regions.  Here  the  magneto-electric  light 
of  the  earth  manifests  itself  in  the  won- 
derful phenomenon  of  the  northern  lights. 
All  the  wind  currents  press  toward  the 
pole,  and  the  sea  currents  too.  Curious 
dispositions  of  nature  are  found  here, 
with  great  volcanoes,  the  outer  cones  of 
which  are  constituted  of  strata  of  ice 
coated  with  lava,  and  under  masses  of 
ice  we  discover  remains  of  plants  that 
demonstrate  the  presence,  not  so  very' 
long  ago,  of  a flourishing  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical vegetation  instead  of  the  present 
ice.”  We  learn  from  this  author  that  so 
many  and  so  great  are  the  problems  and 
phenomena  of  this  region,  and  so  impor- 
tant are  their  solution  and  investigation, 
that  the  tendency  to  polar  exploration 
and  observation  becomes  irresistible. 

The  number  also  contains  some  notable 
contributions  from  cis-Atlantic  writers. 
Henry  C.  Hea,  in  “ Spanish  Experiments 
in  Coinage,”  traces  the  systems  of  coin- 
age followed  by  Spain  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  our  own.  “ When 
Character  is  Formed,”  bv  Professor  M.  V. 
O’Shea,  sounds  a note  of  warning  against 
overstimulation  in  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  young  children.  Hon.  David 
H.  Wells  contributes  another  chapter  on 
“ Principles  of  Taxation,”  and  Professor 
Ripley  adds  another  paper  to  his  “ Racial 
Geography  of  Europe.” 
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The  Photographic  Times , issued  by 
the  Scovill  & Adams  Co.  of  New  York, 
justly  bolds  a high  place  among  the 
many  photographic  publications  of  to- 
day. It  is  a monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  artistic  and  scientific 
photography.  Typographically  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  while  too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  excellence  of  the  illus- 
trations it  contains.  Each  number  of 
this  magazine  contains  numerous  articles 
relating  to  the  different  branches  of  pho- 
tography, and  from  these,  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  may  de- 
rive many  useful  hints,  artistic  and  scien- 
tific. In  the  September  number,  the  arti- 
cles on  “Composition  in  Photography, M 
by  G.  Davidson,  “ Naturalistic  Photog- 
raphy,” by  P.  H.  Emerson,  and  “ Night 
Photography,”  by  Dr.  Hugo  Erichsen, 
are  exceptionally  interesting.  This  num- 
ber also  contains  an  account  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Photographer’s  Associa- 
tion of  America,  held  recently  at  Celeron- 
on-Chautauqua,  New  York. 

The  Forum  for  September  contains 
some  timely  reading  : “ Alaska  and  the 

New  Gold  Field,”  by  the  Paleontologist 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Professor  Dali ; “ Hawaii  and  the  Chang- 
ing F ront  of  the  World  ” ; “ The  Suprem- 
acy of  Russia  ” ; and  “ Is  the  Cuban  Ca- 
pable of  Self  -Government  ? ” 

The  September  Contemporary  Review 
gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  Klondike 
old-fields,  a warning,  indeed  (if  it  will 
_>e  heeded),  to  the  thousands  who  are 
pressing  on  to  this  new  Eldorado,  and 
perhaps  to  starvation  and  death.  The 
-agans  sacra  auri  fames , “accursed 
unger  for  gold,”  still  drives  men. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Contempor- 
ary there  is  a clear,  practical  article  on 
the  sinking  of  silver  as  a monetary 
standard. 


The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for 
September  publishes  an  article  on  “ The 
Latin  Language  in  Convents,”  in  which 
the  writer,  a layman,  argues  very  sensibly 
and  practically,  even  if  in  a needlessly 
prolix  manner,  for  such  instruction  of 
our  Sisters  who  recite  the  Office  in  Latin 
that  they  will  have  a fair  understanding 
of  what  they  are  reading.  We  cordially 
second  his  scheme,  and  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  American 
Sisters  to  the  project  contemplated. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Dacus’  enterprise 
would  mean  a partial  revival  of  those 


memorable  days  when  nuns,  and  even 
cultured  ladies  in  the  world,  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Latin  tongue  generally  with 
fluency,  and  often  with  elegance. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  September 
contains  a sketch  of  the  late  Spanish 
Premier,  Canovas,  by  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Spain,  J.  M.  Cuiry. 
The  other  matter  is  of  the  usual  varied 
and  interesting  character. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  September 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Span- 
ish Newport,  San  Sebastian,  where  at 
present  the  Spanish  Court  is  resident. 

“ Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek  Revolution,” 
with  portraits,  will  be  attractive  reading 
for  all  who  admire,  or  do  not  admire,  the 
unhappy  and  unfortunate  poet.  The 
series  of  articles,  “ The  Worker,”  is  con- 
tinued in  this  number,  the  author  telling 
his  experience  as  a day  laborer  at  West 
Point. 

With  its  current  issue  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  completes  its  fortieth  year. 
The  editor  is  justified  in  recording  a 
statement  (which  we  quote)  regarding 
the  serious  and  clear  aim  of  the  projec- 
tors of  this  magazine.  He  writes:  “ They 
were  making  American  Literature.  It 
was  not  as  a mere  publishing  enterprise, 
but  as  an  institution,  that  they  regarded 
it.  Holding  fast  to  the  faith  of  the 
founders,  that  Literature  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  concerns  of  men,  and  that 
the  highest  service  to  our  national  life  is 
the  encouragement  and  the  production 
of  Literature,  The  Atlantic  has  never 
had  owner  or  editor  who  was  tempted  to 
change  its  steadfast  course  by  reason  of 
any  changing  fashion.” 

The  record  of  The  A tlantic , according 
to  its  wavs  and  lights,  bears  out  this 
claim.  Of  course,  Catholics  cannot  ap- 
prove all  that  has  appeared  in  The  At- 
lantic, nor  can  we  rest  content  under 
such  use  of  the  word  American  as  prac- 
tically excludes  what  is  Catholic.  Never- 
theless, we  must  acknowledge  that  The 
Atlantichas  made  strenuous  efforts  along 
worthy  lines,  nor  has  it  faltered  to  con- 
sider the  varying  “ fads  ” that  other  peri- 
odicals intrude  on  an  uncultured  or  long- 
suffering  people,  under  the  noble  name 
of  Literature.  Attaching  the  name  of 
Catholicity  to  Literatvre,  and  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  realize  at  least  some  of 
its  best  ideals,  is  the  work  to-day  of  the 
Catholic  press,  honored  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  as  an  Apostolate. 
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HoW  to  Bgcoipg  a Rosariai>. 

1.  Ham  your  name  enrolled  by  a priest  authorized  to  receive  you. — If  the  Confraternity  be 
act  established  where  you  reside,  you  may  send  your  name  to  some  church  where  it  is  es- 
tablished. It  is  not  necessary  to  reside  in  the  parish  where  the  Confraternity  is  established. 
Our  readers  may  send  their  names  to  the  Director  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity,  in  care  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine,  and  he  will  enroll  them.  Be  sure  to  give  the  baptismal  name  and 
the  family  name.  No  abbreviations  of  baptismal  names  may  be  used. 

2.  Have  your  Beads  blessed  with  the  Dominican  blessing. — To  accommodate  those  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  this  blessing  otherwise,  the  Director  of  the  Rosary 
Confraternity,  871  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  will  bless  all  rosaries  sent  to  him,  and  will  re- 
turn them.  Postage  for  this  must  be  enclosed. 

3.  The  fifteen  decades  must  be  said  during  the  course  of  the  week— from  Sunday  to  Sunday. — 
These  decades  may  be  divided  in  any  way  found  convenient,  provided  that  at  least  one  dec- 
ade at  a time  be  said.  It  is  a pious  practice  of  Rosarians  to  say  five  decades  each  day. 

In  the  usual  “ make  up  ” of  rosaries  we  find  one  large  bead  and  three  smaller  beads  im- 
mediately following  the  crucifix  or  cross.  It  is  a practice  of  some  to  recite  on  the  cross  or 
crucifix  the  Apostles ’ Greed;  on  the  large  bead,  an  Our  Father;  and  on  the  small  beads, 
three  Hail  Marys.  In  reality  they  do  toot  belong  to  the  Rosary.  They  are  merely  a custom, 
but  are  not  required  by  the  Church.  The  method  of  saying  the  Rosary  practised  by  the 
Dominicans  is  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc. 

V.  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 

R.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb — Jesus. 

V.  Thou,  O Lord,  wilt  open  my  lips. 

R.  And  my  tongue  shall  announce  Thy  praise. 

F.  Incline  unto  my  aid,  0 God ; 

ft  O Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc.  Alleluia. 

(From  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  instead  of  Alleluia,  say  Praise  be  to  Thee,  0 Lord,  King  of 
eternal  glory.) 

Then  announce  either  “ the  first  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  joyful  mysteries,”  or 
41  the  second  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  sorrowful  mysteries,”  or  “ the  third  part  of 
the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  glorious  mysteries.”  Then  the  first  mystery,  “ the  Annunciation,” 
etc.,  and  “ Our  Father  ” once,  “ Hail  Mary  ” ten  times,  “ Glory  be  to  (he  Father  ” once ; in 
the  mean  time  meditating  on  the  mystery.  After  reciting  five  decades,  the  J9atf,  holy  Queen 
is  said,  followed  by 

V.  Queen  of  the  most  holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us. 

R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ 

Let  us  Pray. 

O God,  whose  only  begotten  Son,  by  His  life,  death  and  resurrection,  has  purchased  for  us  the  rewards 
of  eternal  life,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  meditating  on  these  mysteries  of  the  most  holy  Rosary  of 
the  Blessed  virgin  Mary,  we  may  Imitate  what  they  contain  and  obtain  wbat  they  promise.  Through 
the  mine  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

POINTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

1.  The  joyful  mysteries  are  honored  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  all  Sun- 
days from  the  first  of  Advent  to  the  first  of  Lent. 

2.  The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  honored  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  the 
Sundays  of  Lent. 

8.  The  glorious  mysteries  are  honored  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  aU 
Sundays  from  Raster  to  Advent. 

4.  In  the  monthly  Calendar,  C.  C.  mean  Confession  and  Communion. 

5.  Prayer : for  Intentions  of  the  Holy  Father,  viz.,  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  See ; the  spread  of  the  Cath- 
olic Faith ; the  extirpation  of  heresy ; peace  among  nations.  It  is  not  neoessary  to  mention  these  In- 
tentions In  detail.  Five  Our  Fathers  and 'Had  Marys  will  suffice  for  the  prayers. 

8.  On  second  Sunday  of  each  month,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gamed  by  members  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society. 

7.  On  any  day  chosen  by  members  of  the  Angelic  Warfare,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained 
each  month  for  the  dally  recital  of  the  prayer  “ Chosen  Lily.”  Conditions : C.,G,  prayer,  visit  to  their 
chapel. 

8.  On  each  of  two  days  chosen  at  will,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained  each  month  by  Bosarians: 

(a)  By  those  who  daily  spend  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  meditation,  C.,  0.,  prayer. 

( h i By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  or  to  bear  the  privileged  Rosary  mm*,  “ Salve  Radix.” 
Conditions:  C.,  C.,  prayer.  A Plenary  also  each  time  this  Mass  Is  said  or  beard. 

9.  The  same  conditions  and  the  same  Indulgence  as  in  (a)  bold  for  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society. 

10.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained  by  all  the  faithful  who  hare 
been  accustomed  to  sav  five  decades  of  the  Beads  three  times  a week  in  common.  Conditions : 0.,  G., 
visit  to  church,  prayers. 

11.  Many  partial  Indulgences  may  be  gained  every  day,  for  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  and  for  carry- 
ing a blessed  rosary  through  devotion.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  think  of  them  In  detalL  A general  Inten- 
tion suffices. 

12.  The  usual  conditions  for  gaining  indulgences  are  Confession,  Communion,  and  prayers  for  the  Pope's 
intentions,  with  special  work  enjoined,  such  as  a visit.  One  Confession  and  Communion  suffice  for  all 
indulgences  appointed  for  one  day,  even  though  Confession  and  Communion  are  named  for  each ; and 
for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  weekly  Confession  this  pious  custom  satisfies  for  all  indulgences  dar- 
ing the  week  for  which  Confession  is  required  as  a condition. 

18.  All  the  Indulgences  of  the  Rosary  are  applicable  to  the  souls  of  tbe  faithful  departed. 

14.  For  simple-minded  people  who  cannot  meditate,  a devout  recitation  of  the  Rosary  is  all  that  is  Mfced 
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LET  US  GIVE  THANKS  TO  JESUS  AND  MARY. 
(This  illustration  is  after  the  painting  by  F.  Itrenhncb.) 
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BLESSED  ALBERT  THE  GREAT. 

Rev.  M.  M.  O’Kane,  O.  P. 

moxg  those  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
formation  of  Christian  philosophy,  a first  place 
must  be  given  to  Albert  the  Great.  Though  his 
glory  was  eclipsed  by  the  pre-eminent  merits  of 
his  angelic  pupil,  we  are  convinced  that  we  owe, 
in  a large  measure,  to  his  influence,  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Angelical.  Albert  was  born 
of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstatit  in  1193,  at  La- 
vingen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavarian 
Suabia.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  Some 
of  his  historians  tell  us  that  he  was  dull  as  a boy; 
but  w.e  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Echard  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  statement.  There  are  passages  in  his  works  which 
clearly  prove  that,  as  a youth,  he  was  a careful  and  keen  observ- 
er of  Nature,  and  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  natural  sciences 
before  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order.1  He  studied  under  the 

1 Leander  Alberti,  following  the  narrative  of  Flaminius,  relates  that  after 
his  entrance  into  the  Order,  Albert  found  he  was  intellectually  unfit  for  the 
profound  studies  pursued  by  Dominican  students,  and  he  seriously  contem- 
plated laying  aside  the  habit  and  returning  to  the  world.  According  to  the 
narrative,  however,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and  forti- 
fied his  failing  courage,  telling  him  that  he  was  to  become  the  prince  of  philos- 
ophers, and  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  his  Dominican  vocation.  She  told 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  shortly  before  his  death  he  should  lose  both  his 
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most  famous  dialecticians  of  Paris,  and  applied  himself  to  medi- 
cine and  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Here  he  was 
persuaded  by  Blessed  Jordan,  then  General  of  the  Dominicans 
— who  had  already  by  his  learning  and  eloquence  attracted  one 
thousand  young  men  out  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
— to  join  the  Order. 

To  realize  the  importance  the  Dominicans  attached  to  the  vo- 
cation of  their  learned  disciple,  we  should  remember  that  the 
Dominican  Order  was  founded  for  preaching,  and  the  advance- 
ment and  propagation  of  science.  From  the  first  days  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  scope  of  its  mission  was  clearly  marked  out.  To 
preach  in  order  to  defend  and  propagate  the  Christian  Faith,  to 
establish  schools  and  to  teach  the  sacred  sciences — such  was  the 
end  St.  Dominic  had  in  view  when  he  submitted  his  plans  to  the 
Lateran  Council.  These  two  powerful  instruments  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Faith  were  ever  united  in  the  mind  of  the  holy 
founder,  and  his  whole  career  tended  to  their  realization.  St. 
Dominic  once  said,  on  a memorable  occasion,  “ We  are  brethren, 
who  have  undertaken  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  who  believe, 
and  defend  it  against  those  who  believe  not.”  1 Blessed  Humbert 
of  the  Romans,  the  fourth  successor  of  the  holy  patriarch,  formu- 
lated the  same  idea,  when  he  said:  “St.  Dominic,  when  he  found- 


science  and  his  memory.  I suppose  it  is  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  the  not 
very  refined  saying:  " A Ibertus  ex  asino  f actus  est philosophus  et  ex  philoso- 
pho  asinus  ” — From  an  ass  Albert  became  a philosopher,  and  from  a philoso- 
pher an  ass.  This  is  but  a fable,  and  is  not  founded  on  fact.  The  older  his- 
torians of  Albert  make  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
had  Albert  been  wanting  in  abilities,  he  would  have  gone  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  Paris,  the  then  universal  centre  of  learning  in  Europe.  Moreover,  we  have 
it  on  his  own  testimony  that  he  spent  many  years  in  Padua,  studying  medicine 
in  its  celebrated  university.  (De  natura  Locorum,  Tract.  3,  c.  2.)  He  further 
relates  in  one  of  his  works  (Meteor.  Lib.  3,  Tract.  2,  c.  12),  how  he  had  ob- 
served several  natural  phenomena  there,  and  explained  them  to  the  astonished 
by-standers.  In  his  work  on  minerals  (Lib.  2.  Tract.  3,  c.  1),  he  tells  us  of  some 
physical  observations  he  had  made  in  Venice,  while  yet  a young  man,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  displays  clearly  shows  that,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  deep- 
ly versed  in  the  science  of  Nature.  When  we  consider  that  Albert  was  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year  when  he  entered  the  Order,  a fact  which  Echard  proves 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  value  the  Dominicans  set  upon  their  prize,  we  are 
forced  to  reject  the  statement  that  Albert  did  not  possess,  at  that  time,  those 
singular  gifts  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  in  after  life.  (See  Echard, 
Scriptores  Ordinis,  v.  I,  p.  163.) 

1 Bollandists,  4 Aug..  Vita  S.  Dominici. 
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ed  his  Order,  selected  an  old  rule  suitable  to  the  end  he  proposed, 
and  modified  it  only  in  one  particular — studies .” 1 Yet  again 
Honorius  III.,  in  the  bull  of  confirmation,  says,  “ We,  considering 
that  thy  brethren  shall  be  in  the  world  the  champions  of  the 
Faith  and  the  doctors  of  truth,  confirm  thy  Order.”  3 
That  the  idea  of  the  Pope  and  the  holy  founder  was  realized, 
the  number  of  schools  founded  by  the  children  of  St.  Dominic,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  their  Order,  abundantly  proves. 
The  constitutions  of  1228  inform  us  that  no  convent  of  the  Order 
is  to  be  founded  without  a doctor,  who  shall  conduct  the  studies 
of  the  subjects,  and  see  that  their  intellectual  training  shall  be 
properly  looked  after. 3 Each  convent,  consequently,  became  a 
school,  and  as  the  Order  was  then  established  in  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe,  we  can  gather  some  idea  of  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  ecclesiastical  teaching.  In  1215  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil was  assembled  to  discuss  the  evils  which  then  infested  society, 
and  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Two  powerful  instru- 
ments of  reform  had  fallen  into  complete  disuse — evangelical 
preaching  and  theological  science.  Dominic  presented  himself 
before  the  Council,  and  unfolded  the  grand  scheme  of  his  pro- 
jected Order.  His  ideas  were  in  complete  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  assembled  Fathers,  who  gave  him  every  encouragement  to 
establish  his  Order.  Several  canons  of  the  Council  point  out  the 
need  of  doctrinal  reform  in  the  establishment  of  episcopal  schools. 
St.  Thomas  tells  us  that  in  his  own  time,  44  on  account  of  the  few- 
ness of  learned  men,  the  secular  clergy  were  unable  to  carry  out 
the  statutes  of  the  Lateran  Council;  but  by  the  grace  of  God,”  he 
continues,  “the  Religious  fulfilled  the  desires  of  the  Council  more 
amply  than  was  even  specified.”  4 In  fact,  it  was  the  Religious 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  and  hence  we  find  bishops  and  princes  establishing 
convents  and  endowing  schools  of  theology.  In  1228  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Liege  invited  the  Dominicans  to  preach  and  teach  in 
his  diocese.  41  We  grant  and  ordain,”  he  says,  44  that  a convent  of 
the  Friar- Preachers  be  established  in  the  city  of  Liege,  whose  mem- 
bers shall  live  there,  and  teach  theology,  and  sow  the  seed  of  the 


1 Chronicon  B.  Humberti,  apud  Mamachi,  Annales. 

* Bullarium  Ord.  Praed.  I.  4. 

* Denifle,  Archiv.  f.  Liter,  n.  Kirchengesch.  I.  221. 

4 Contra  Impugnantes  Religionem,  c.  4.  Denifle,  Die  Universitaten  der  Mit- 
telalters,  I.  708,  note. 
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Word  of  God,  and  hear  confessions  throughout  the  entire  dio- 
cese/' 1 Three  years  before,  a Dominican  school  was  established 
at  Dijon,  in  1225,  which  acquired,  in  a short  time,  so  great  a repu- 
tation for  learning  that  the  Duchess  of  Borgogne  requested  Inno- 
cent V.  to  allow  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  to  attend  its 
classes,  and  furthermore  to  grant  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  a These  facts  show  us  clearly  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Dominican  life  was  scholastic.  It  was  a scientific 
organization,  the  strongest  and  the  most  complex  of  the  middle 
age,  and  was  charged  with  the  glorious  mission  of  propagating 
science  in  Christian  society. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject;  but  the 
fact  is  that  to  understand  and  appreciate  fully  the  history  of  Al- 
bert's extraordinary  career,  we  should  keep  in  view  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  Order  to  which  he  gave  his  name  and  talents.  The  end 
of  the  Dominican  Order  was  essentially  scientific.  Albert  was  a 
promising  youth,  of  rare  abilities  and  extensive  knowledge,  but 
he  must  complete  his  education.  His  superiors  were  men  of 
great  breadth  of  mind,  and  as,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  St. 
Thomas  was  sent  to  Albert  to  complete  an  education  that  had 
astonished  the  most  gifted  professors  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
so  Albert,  though  he  was  then  a prodigy  of  learning,  must  drink 
still  deeper  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  great  mission  of  the  Order,  to  teach  in  the  school, 
and  to  form  the  intellects  of  the  Friar-Preachers.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  just  qualified  to  store  his  capacious  mind  with 
theological  science,  and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  University  of 
Bologna,  then  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe  for  theology 
and  canon  law.  In  this  his  superiors  but  imitated  their  saintly 
founder.  41  With  a steady  eye  fixed  upon  his  object,”  says  Arch- 
bishop Vaughan,  “ Dominic  selected  the  men  of  greatest  promise 
amongst  his  followers,  and  sent  them  to  the  universities  to  take 
degrees,  to  mature  their  scholarship,  and  to  conduct  schools. 
His  forecasting  wisdom  is  evident  in  his  fixing  the  three  centres 
of  his  Order  in  the  then  most  flourishing  university  towns.  From 
Rome,  the  capital  of  authority,  from  Paris,  the  capital  of  theology, 
and  from  Bologna,  the  capital  of  jurisprudence,  radiated  the 
activity  of  scholars,  saints,  and  confessors."  3 It  does  not  appear 

1 P.  Friderico,  Corpus  Inquisitionis  Neerlandicas,  Gent,  1889,  p.  74. 

2 Denifle,  Chart.  Univer.  Paris,  I.  p.  476. 

Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Thomas,  v.  i.,  p.  91. 
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how  long  Albert  remained  at  Bologna,  but  it  must  have  been  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  years.  Next  he  began  to  teach.  As  a 
lecturer  he  was  unrivalled,  yet  as  Peter  of  Prussia  tells  us  in  his 
Life  of  Albert,1  he  did  not  make  use  of  startling  methods  to  gain 
disciples.  Like  his  great  pupil,  the  humility  of  true  genius  was 
conspicuous  in  all  his  expositions,  and  we  find  him  warning  his 
students  of  the  respect  they  should  have  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  hence  his  usual  formula,  “ This  opinion  seems  to  me 
more  probable.”  We  are  told  that  “ people  went  in  crowds  to 
hear  him:  princes,  bishops,  prelates,  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  lay- 
men and  clerics,  all  thronged  into  the  hall  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  logic,  ethics,  and  physics  of  Aristotle,  and  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  were  the  subject-matter  of  his  lectures.  He 
put  a new  impetus  into  a body  of  men  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  intellectual  enough  before,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a second 
founder  of  the  Order.”  3 

It  is  astonishing  how  Albert  got  through  so  much  work.  His 
life  looks  as  if  it  had  been  wholly  taken  up  with  travelling  and 
teaching.  He  taught  in  Fribourg  and  Regensburg,  in  Strasburg 
and  in  Cologne.  Wherever  there  was  a Dominican  school,  Al- 
bert seems  to  have  been  there,  organizing  the  studies,  and  lend- 
ing to  it  the  brilliancy  of  his  name.  In  1228  he  was  sent  to  Par- 
is to  superintend  the  studies,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  About  1218  Dominic  had  sent  a colony  of 
his  children  to  Paris.  They  established  themselves  in  the  uni- 
versity quarter,  and  founded  the  convent  of  St.  James.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  the  professors,  who  ceded  to  them  all 
rights  in  the  site  of  their  new  convent.  Honorius  III.  recom- 
mended the  Friars  to  the  Masters  of  the  university,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  appoint  a professor  for  their  instruction.  The  success 
of  their  efforts  was  unparalleled,  and  in  a short  time  that  obscure 
colony,  sent  by  the  holy  patriarch  to  the  greatest  university 
in  the  world,  became  a marvel  of  learning  and  sanctity.4  The-e 
was  no  man,  however,  in  the  university  equal  to  Albert  in  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  and  he  must  have  left  the  impress  of  his  power- 
ful mind  on  the  professors  and  students  alike.  After  a few  years' 
residence  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Cologne  as  Regent  of  studies, 
to  resume  his  lectures  there.  Here  it  was  that  he  met  for  the 

1 Cap.  5.  2 Vaughan,  ibidem,  p.  120. 

3 Denifle,  Chart.  Univ.  Paris  I.,  pp.  95,  97,  101. 

4 See  Bayonne,  Lettres  du  B.  Jourdain  du  Saxe,  p.  96. 
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first  time  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  We  can  fancy  how  the  great 
soul  of  Albert  expanded  when  he  found  among  his  pupils  one 
qualified  to  drink  in  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  lips,  to  analyze 
it,  to  reduce  it  to  unity,  and  make  it  all  his  own.  During  a pub- 
lic disputation,  when  the  splendid  genius  of  Aquinas  dispelled 
forever  the  superficial,  hasty,  and  mistaken  notions  which  his 
fellow-students  had  formed  of  him,  Albert  uttered  those  prophet- 
ic words  which  will  prove  his  sanctity  and  appreciation  of  intel- 
lectual gifts  as  long  as  theology  shall  be  studied:  “We  call 

this  young  man,”  he  exclaimed  in  admiration,  “a  dumb  ox,  but 
so  loud  will  be  his  bellowing  in  doctrine  that  it  will  resound 
throughout  the  whole  world.” 

In  1245  a change  was  made  by  the  twenty-third  general  chap- 
ter, held  at  Cologne.  Here  it  was  determined  that  Albert  should 
leave  Cologne,  and  go  to  Paris.  His  superiors  decided  that  he 
was  to  occupy  the  professor’s  chair  in  that  capital,  and  take  his 
doctor’s  cap.  A field  was  now  open  for  the  display  of  his  knowl- 
edge. The  memory  of  the  great  names  that  shed  lustre  on  the 
university  was  still  fresh.  There  was  William  of  Shyreswood, 
and  William  of  Paris,  who  had  fully  mastered  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  had  dealt  a mortal  blow' to  Arabian  phil- 
osophy; and  Robert  Lincoln,  the  learned  expounder  of  theStag- 
yrite;  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  himself  a Dominican,  and  the 
author  of  the  first  encyclopaedia.  Alexander  of  Hales  had  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  memory  of  his  intellectual  triumphs  still 
hung  around  the  university.  That  Albert  made  a name  for  him- 
self when  those  memories  were  still  a living  and  energizing  pow- 
er, reveals  his  greatness  in  a clearer  light.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
He  lectured,  and  people  were  astonished.  No  man  had  hitherto 
shown  a knowledge  so  extensive  and  profound,  a judgment  so 
well  balanced  and  mature,  talents  so  versatile  and  varied,  an  in- 
tellect so  keen  and  comprehensive.  No  lecture  hall  in  Paris 
could  contain  the  crowds  that  hung  enraptured  and  amazed  upon 
his  words,  and  he  was  obliged  to  transfer  his  chair  to  the  open  air, 
that  all  might  have  a chance  of  hearing  his  wisdom.  Tradition 
has  handed  on  the  fact  to  subsequent  generations,  and  the  place 
where  he  lectured  still  bears  his  name.'  Albert  remained  in  Par- 

1 This  tradition  is  rejected  by  Echard  and  Natalis  Alexander,  two  writers 
of  unquestionable  critical  powers.  The  latter  says,  “ Existing  monuments 
prove  that  Maubert  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  feud  in  the  city,  and  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  Albert/’  Historia  Ecc.,  v.  8,  saec.  XIII.  c.  4,  a .4.  See 
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is,  lecturing  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  James  for  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  the  colossal  abilities  of  St.  Thomas  had 
been  evolved  under  his  watchful  and  patient  care.  Now  he  could 
return  to  Cologne  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  one  who  would  continue  his  work  with  a success  that  he 
himself  could  not  surpass,  for  even  at  that  early  age  St.  Thomas 
might  have  been  styled  the  Angelical. 

Albert  remained  at  Cologne  as  Regent  of  Studies  for  seven 
years.  We  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  constant  pursuit  of 
science  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  any  man;  but 
Albert  was  one  of  the  elastic  type,  whose  mental  capacities  ex- 
tended to  every  sphere.  He  was  capable  not  only  of  constructing 
a syllogism  and  interpreting  a text  of  Scripture — an  acquirement 
which  the  enemies  of  scholasticism  attribute  to  him  exclusively, — 
but  also  of  ruling  a Province.  He  was  elected  Provincial  in  1254, 
and  this  office  entailed  many  labors  and  imposed  duties  which  it 
was  difficult  to  fulfil.  His  Province  was  extensive,  and  the  jour- 
neys had  to  be  made  on  foot,  yet  he  did  not  shirk  the  task,  and  in 
a short  time  he  had  made  a visitation  of  all  the  convents  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  The  following  year  he  was  called  to  Rome 
and  made  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  an  office  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Friar-Preachers  since  the  days  of  St. 
Dominic.  But  still  harder  trials  awaited  him.  He  had  learned 
in  the  school  of  humility.  His  whole  life  had  been  one  of  study, 
in  which  he  recognized  his  own  littleness  and  the  greatness  of 
God,  and  no  wish  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  peace  among  his  brethren. 
Alexander  IV.  did  not  take  this  view,  and  Albert  had  to  submit 
to  the  honors  and  undertake  the  anxieties  and  burdens  of  the 
episcopacy.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Regensburg  in  1260, 
and  afterwards  papal  legate  of  Poland.  The  affairs  of  his 
diocese  were  greatly  involved,  but  Albert  had  an  orderly  mind, 
and  under  his  solicitous  and  unremitting  care,  things  soon  assumed 
a permanent  and  prosperous  condition.  The  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  government  of  his  diocese  has  elicited  from 
a Protestant  writer  praise  that  does  but  justice  to  his  merits: 
“ That  the  composer  of  twenty-one  folio  volumes/’  says  Maurice, 

also  Echard,  Scriptores  Ord.,  v.  i,  p.  166.  Whatever  weight  we  attach  to  the 
opinion  of  these  great  historians,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tradition  has  interpret- 
ed Place  Maubert,  to  be  a corruption  of  Place  de  Mattre-Albert  and  the  Rue 
Maitre-Albert  still  exists  in  the  environs.  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  178. 
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“ upon  every  subject  except  the  management  of  revenues,  should 
have  brought  order  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ratisbonne  See,  and 
should  have  removed  incumbrances  accumulated  by  those  whose 
minds  were  not  distracted  by  Aristotle  or  Averroes,  does  not  seem 
to  us  at  all  incredible.  We  should  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
those  twenty-one  folios  could  have  been  produced,  if  the  author 
had  not  possessed  the  business-like  habits  for  which  the  narrative 
gives  him  credit.  The  mere  time  spent  upon  them  may  not  be 
so  astonishing;  but  precisely  the  power  which  such  books  seem 
to  have  demanded  was  a power  of  arrangement,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded assuredly  the  skill  to  disentangle  that  which  has  been 
complicated.”1  Albert,  though  he  governed  his  diocese  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  felt  that  he  would  be  more  at  home 
in  his  convent  with  his  books,  nor  did  he  desist  till  he  had  per- 
suaded Urban  IV.  to  accept  his  resignation.  Though  his  tenure 
of  office  was  of  short  duration,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  many 
and  important  reforms,  and,  as  one  of  his  biographers  says, 
“ he  left  a mark  which  remains  to  this  day.”  When  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  onerous  duties  of  the  episcopacy  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  cell,  and  there  gave  himself  to  teaching  and  writing. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  His 
name  wras  universally  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  was  continually  besieged  by  all  kinds  of  enquirers, 
who  sought  his  counsel  and  advice  in  difficult  undertakings.  The 
Second  Council  of  Lyons  was  convened  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Greek  schism,  and  Albert  must  proceed  from  the  depths  of  Ger- 
many to  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  though  at  that  time,  he 
had  completed  his  eightieth  year.  Later  still,  when  he  heard  that 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  attacked  by  some  Paris 
doctors,  Albert  expressed  his  intention  of  going  to  Paris  to  de- 
fend his  angelic  pupil.  When  the  brethren  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  purpose,  pleading  as  a reason,  his  advanced  age  and  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  replied  that  he  must  go  at  any  cost,  to 
vindicate  the  luminous  teachings  of  Aquinas.  He  set  out  from 
Cologne,  and  arrived  safely  at  Paris  in  the  company  of  Hugh  of 
Luca.  After  the  lapse  of  a few'  days  given  to  repose,  he  called 
the  professors  together,  and  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  Brother  Thomas,  before  a board  of  exam- 
iners, and  we  are  confident  had  the  challenge  been  accepted,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Angelical  would  have  found  in  Albert  an 

1 Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  508. 
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irresistible  defender.  The  venerable  master  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  preparation  for  his 
approaching  dissolution.  He  always  had  a tender  love  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  though  he  scrutinized  Nature  to  its  very 
depths,  unlike  our  modern  scientists,  his  knowledge  but  drew  him 
nearer  to  the  Host  of  our  tabernacles.  He  felt  that  his  end  was 
near,  and  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a sublime  exposition  to  an  en- 
raptured audience,  his  memory  failed  him,  and  the  veteran  phil- 
osopher descended  from  the  rostrum  bathed  in  tears.  Here  we 
come  to  an  assertion  by  some  of  his  biographers  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  impartial  criticism.  He  was  told,  according  to 
the  narrative,  by  our  Blessed  Lady,  that  he  should  lose  his  mem- 
ory before  his  death.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  the  fact,  but  as 
its  explanation  rests  on  a statement  proved  to  be  groundless,  we 
cannot  admit  its  explanation.  If  Albert  lost  his  memory,  it  was 
on  account  of  his  extreme  age,  and  the  severe  mental  strain  of 
his  extraordinary  life.  We  have  many  other  examples  of  the 
same  occurrence.  Newton,  in  the  end,  entirely  forgot  all  his  dis- 
coveries, and  Kant  all  his  critical  philosophy.  What  wonder, 
then,  if  Albert,  after  a life  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  every  known 
branch  of  science,  should  in  the  end  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
intense  application!  Besides,  the  older  biographers  of  Albert 
make  no  mention  of  this  incident,  to  which  more  modern  histori- 
ans yield  unquestioning  assent,  and  in  1413,  when  Valleloetanus 
wrote,  there  was  no  trace  of  its  existence.  Albert  lived  a long 
and  laborious  life,  which  was  crowned  by  sanctity  and  science. 
He  died  in  1280,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne.  The  Church  has  raised  him 
to  her  altars,  and  his  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  great  man  in  the 
limited  space  of  a magazine  article.  “ Besides  being  a theologian 
and  philosopher,”  says  Archbishop  Vaughan,  “Albert  was  also 
great  in  natural  history;  he  was  a botanist,  a chemist,  a geog- 
rapher, an  architect,  a geologist,  and  a mechanic,  being  also  an 
anatomist  and  an  alchemist.”1  Humboldt  declares  that,  in  his 
Liber  Cosmographicus  de  natura  loconim , Albert  surpasses  in  many 
points  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  a botanist,  Maier  puts  him 
before  all  the  ancients  but  Theophrastus.  Jesser,  a thorough 


1 Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Thomas,  p.  127. 
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bigot,  equals  him  in  his  Cosmos  to  Aristotle  and  Humboldt. 
The  Jews  looked  upon  his  writings  with  great  respect,  and  a cer- 
tain Abraham  translated  his  Summa  of  natural  philosophy  into 
Arabic.  44  Then  as  a geographer,”  continues  Vaughan,  44  Albert 
is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  discovery  of  America;  and  as  an 
architect,  he  gave  plans  for  several  churches,  and  the  first  design 
of  the  stately  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  his  drawings.”  1 Here  we  must  close  our  account  of  the 
great  Dominican  who  lived  and  labored  but  for  one  object — the 
advancement  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 


Sacred. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

The  ground  where  He  hath  trod  is  sanctified, 

The  very  air  He  breathed  is  holy,  too; 

Thrice  sacred  is  the  cross  on  which  He  died 
And  suffered  for  the  world— for  me  and  you. 

Ah!  could  we  have  one  thorn  that  kissed  His  brow. 
How  hallowed  would  it  be,  because  it  pressed 

That  sacred  head  that  learned  to  humbly  bow, 
Obedient  to  grief,  unknown  to  rest! 

O Mary!  since  upon  thy  virgin  heart 
He  lay  and  slept  amid  His  early  years, 

Thy  bosom  is  a place  all  set  apart, 

Blest,  blest  indeed,  made  sacred  by  His  tears; 

All  sanctified  because  He  nestled  there, 

Made  holy  by  His  presence,  undefiled; 

Then  glad  am  I to  fall  in  slumber  where 

He  slept  and  dreamed  when  but  a little  Child. 


1 Ibidem,  p.  130. 
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oung,  poor,  and  alone  in  a great  city. 
Such  was  Margaret  Blake’s  situation 
ever  since  her  aunt’s  death  had  deprived 
her  of  her  only  living  relation,  and  left 
her,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  fight  life’s 
battle  with  all  the  odds  against  her. 

She  had  thought  at  one  time  that  it 
would  be  so  easy.  This — so  she  had 
read  in  journals  and  magazines— was 
the  reign  of  women,  with  a capital  W;  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions hitherto  closed  to  them  were  now  thrown  open,  and  men 
were  slowly,  but  surely,  being  elbowed  out  of  the  labor  market. 

The  only  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the  selection  of  some  par- 
ticular line,  and  as  she  studied  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the 
leading  dailies,  hope’s  illusive  whispers  filled  her  ears,  and  a suc- 
cessful rose-tinted  future  gleamed  before  her  mental  vision. 

Then  came  the  reality.  The  supply  of  women  workers  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  demand,  and  day  by  day,  from 
newspaper  offices,  “ lady  ” dressmakers’  establishments,  and  agen- 
cies of  every  description,  hundreds  of  applicants,  Margaret  Blake 
amongst  them,  were  turned  away,  with  the  information  that  their 
services  were  not  in  request.  Every  hour  the  choice  became 
narrower.  No  one  would  engage  her  as  a governess  because  she 
could  not  ride  a “ bike,”  and  when  she  offered  herself  as  secre- 
tary to  an  author,  she  was  politely  shown  the  door  when  she  ad- 
mitted that  typewriting  was  not  one  of  her  accomplishments. 
She  was  clever  with  her  needle,  but  so  were  scores  of  others, 
therefore  that  talent  availed  her  little.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
an  urgent  demand  for  cooks,  but  as  the  secrets  of  clear  soup  and 
pastry  had  not  been  included  in  her  somewhat  mediocre  educa- 
tion, any  attempts  in  the  culinary  walk  of  life  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless. 

One  day,  however,  as  she  was  walking  disconsolately  home  to 
her  humble  lodging,  after  three  or  four  hours  spent  in  a fruitless 
search  for  employment,  a really  brilliant  idea  flashed  across  her. 
She  would  go  on  the  stage!  She  was  handsome,  there  was  no 
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doubt  of  that,  for  ever  since  her  babyhood  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  admiration.  Why  not,  then,  turn  her  beauty  to  some 
account,  as  the  financial  value  of  her  other  gifts  appeared  to  be 
nil? 

During  the  following  week,  Margaret’s  time  was  passed  in 
going  from  one  theatrical  agent’s  office  to  another,  but  without 
success. 

On  two  or  three  occasions,  also,  she  obtained  interviews  with 
managers  who  called  her  “ my  dear,”  and  praised  her  pretty  face, 
but  informed  her  she  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  unless  she  con- 
sented to  appear  in  “ tights,”  in  which  case  they  might  possibly 
allow  her  to  come  on  as  chorus  girl  in  a burlesque  at  the  magnifi- 
cent salary  of  a shilling  a week. 

By  this  time  her  slender  stock  of  money  was  nearly  exhausted  ; 
relations  she  had  none,  and  the  only  friend  she  possessed  had 
lately  married,  and  gone  to  India.  She— Clare  Norton — was  very 
much  in  her  thoughts  one  rainy  afternoon,  as  she  was  returning 
home,  heartsick  and  weary.  Sunny-faced  Clare!  always  so 
bright  and  hopeful,  notwithstanding  her  trials  as  nurse  to  an  in- 
valid mother,  and  guardian-in-chief  of  a tribe  of  troublesome 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  But  then,  as  she  used  to  say  in  reply 
to  her  friend’s  questions,  she  “ had  her  faith,  and  that  was  enough 
in  itself  to  make  her  happy.” 

To  the  girl  who  was  nominally  a Protestant,  but  in  reality  was 
without  any  religion  whatsoever,  this  answer  came  like  a revela- 
tion, and  at  moments  like  these,  when  her  world  was  all  awry, 
and  the  hand  of  fate  lay  heavier  than  usual  upon  her,  these 
chance  words  would  make  her  pause  and  wonder  what  they  sig- 
nified. As  she  walked  on  through  the  wet  streets,  she  was  afraid 
to  afford  herself  the  luxury  of  a “ bus.”  She  came  to  a Catholic 
church,  where,  once  or  twice  in  happier  days,  she  had  gone  with 
her  friend  to  hear  the  music,  and,  moved  by  some  unaccountable 
impulse,  she  went  in  and  sat  down  in  a dark  corner  by  the  door. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  for  the  brief  winter’s  afternoon  was  rap- 
idly closing  in,  and  the  sanctuary  lamp  before  the  high  altar 
gleamed  redlv  through  the  gloom.  Margaret  gazed  about  her 
mechanically,  her  thoughts  busy  with  the  past,  and  presently  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a picture  which  she  did  not  remember 
seeing  on  any  of  her  former  visits.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
coloring  and  expression,  she  left  her  scat,  and  went  up  to  it  in 
order  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  with 
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a circlet  of  diamonds  flashing  upon  her  brow,  sat  enthroned,  with 
the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  and  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Cather- 
ine of  Siena  kneeling  on  either  side  of  her,  their  hands  out- 
stretched to  receive  the  hallowed  beads  presented  to  them  by 
the  Mother  and  the  Son.  A small  lamp  shed  its  flickering  light 
upon  the  painting,  revealing  its  beauties  to  the  girl  who  stood 
beneath  it,  gazing  up  at  it  with  an  interest  for  which  she  was  to- 
tally unable  to  account.  What  a world  of  love  and  tender  com- 
passion shone  in  those  lustrous  eyes,  and  spoke  in  every  line  of 
those  sacred  features! 

Margaret  remembered  noticing  a similar  picture,  of  smaller 
size,  in  Clare  Nortons  little  oratory,  and  a remark  once  made  by 
her  friend  in  connection  with  it,  now  flashed  across  her  mind 
with  startling  suddenness:  “Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  gets  me 
everything  I ask  her  for;  I wish  you  would  pray  to  her,  Maggie!  ” 
She  had  laughed  scornfully  at  the  time,  and  called  the  speaker 
an  “ imaginative  little  goose,  who  magnified  every  coincidence 
into  a miracle,”  but  now,  in  her  overwrought  condition,  with  both 
mind  and  body  unnerved  and  unstrung,  she  experienced  a long- 
ing for  belief  of  any  kind  in  a higher  Power,— a Providence  which 
would  help  her,  now  that  all  earthly  aid  had  failed.  Was  it  pos- 
sible— she  wondered,  as  she  looked  earnestly  at  the  sweet  face 
of  the  Virgin  Mother, — was  it  possible  that  such  a pure  angelic 
being,  so  far  removed  from  the  things  of  this  world,  could  ever 
concern  herself  with  the  woes  and  wants  of  poor  humanity! 

Clare  Norton  had  solemnly  declared  that  she  owed  her 
brother’s  appointment  in  America— which  he  obtained  suddenly, 
and  without  any  interest  whatsoever — to  a Novena  made  to 
“ our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,”  but  could  it  really  have  been  so  ? 
Bah!  she  must  pull  herself  together;  her  long  fast,  for  she  had 
eaten  nothing  since  her  somewhat  meagre  breakfast  at  eight 
o’clock,  was  making  her  superstitious.  She  would  go  home, 
have  her  tea,  and  rest  her  weary  limbs,  and  interview  another 
manager  to-morrow.  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  hurried  away  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  church, 
but  some  uncontrollable  feeling  chained  her  to  the  spot,  an<3, 
with  a hasty  glance  over  her  shoulder  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
alone,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  before  “our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,” 
while  a passionate  cry  for  help  rose  from  the  very  depths  of  her 
conquered  heart. 

“ Help  me!  help  me!  ”she  pleaded.  “ If  it  is  true  that  you  have 
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the  power,  prove  it  to  me,  you  whom  men  honor  as  God’s  Mother. 
Help  me,  and  I will  believe  in  you.” 

It  was  a characteristic  prayer,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ut- 
terly devoid  of  any  faith  as  to  its  beneficial  results;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  us  poor  erring  mortals,  God’s  infinite  mercy  far  out- 
weighs our  shortcomings,  so  this  cry  of  a despairing  soul  winged 
its  upward  flight  straight  to  the  throne  of  her  before  whom  the 
angels  bow  in  reverence. 

The  rain  had  ceased  when  Margaret  Blake  left  the  church,  and 
walked  slowly  homewards,  her  mind  in  a perfect  tumult  of  con- 
flicting thoughts.  The  roar  of  London  seemed  to  deafen  her, 
and  the  garish  light  of  the  gas  and  electric  lamps  struck  a dis- 
cordant note  in  her  memories  of  that  dim,  quiet  chapel,  with  its 
faint,  sweet  odor  of  incense,  and  the  breath  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Alone,  and  friendless,  she  felt  so  far  removed  from  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  mighty  Babylon  elbowing  each  other  in  the  race 
for  wealth,  and  each  striving  for  a front  place,  regardless  of  those 
of  his  neighbors  who  were  panting  behind  him.  She  had  nowhere 
to  turn  and  no  one  to  help  her,  unless  the  age  of  miracles  was 
not  over,  and  she  whom  Clare  thought  so  powerful  listened  to 
her  prayer.  As  she  dragged  herself  wearily  up  the  stairs  which 
led  to  her  humble  sitting-room,  worn  out  mentally  and  bodily, 
she  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  her  landlady  calling  to  her:  “ A let- 
ter for  you,  Miss!  And  shall  I send  you  up  a little  broiled  ham 
with  your  tea?  You  must  be  starving,  out  all  day  long  like  this," 
she  added,  with  a note  of  disapproval  underlying  the  motherli- 
ness of  her  manner. 

“ Please,  just  as  you  like,”  murmured  Margaret,  somewhat  in- 
coherently, as  she  snatched  the  letter  and  hastened  upstairs,  her 
fatigue  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  her  excited  anticipation  of 
what  it  might  contain.  Perhaps  one  of  the  theatrical  agents  had 
found  her  some  opening  at  last,  and  that  grim  proprietress  of 
the  massage  establishment  had  reconsidered  her  decision,  or — 
but  here  she  tore  it  open,  to  discover  that  its  actual  contents  sur- 
passed her  wildest  imaginings.  This  was  what  she  read: 

“ Dearest  Maggie:— I write  this  in  the  greatest  haste  from  Southampton, 
where  we  have  just  arrived.  1 have  heard  of  your  sad  loss,  my  poor  darling, 
and  sympathize  with  you  with  all  my  heart.  Shall  be  with  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  so  keep  up  your  spirits,  all  will  be  well.  Yours  as  ever, 

“ Clare  Beverley.” 

The  dark  clouds  of  despair  lifted  from  Margaret’s  heart  as  she 
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eagerly  scanned  these  loving  lines,  and  realized  that  at  least  she 
possessed  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  that  to-morrow  she  would 
see  her.  The  intervening  hours  appeared  well-nigh  interminable 
in  length,  for  she  remained  at  home  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  for  fear  of  missing  her  visitor.  At  last,  however, 
a little  after  six  o’clock,  just  as  she  was  resigning  herself  to 
another  disappointment,  a carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
presently  the  grimy  maid-servant,  adorned  with  an  extremely 
dirty  apron,  and  with  the  inevitable  smut  gracing  her  left  eye- 
brow, announced  44  Mrs.  Beverley.” 

44  My  dearest  Maggie  ! ” exclaimed  the  new-comer,  when  the 
affectionate  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  44  how  delightful  it  is 
to  see  you  again  ! ” 

Clare  Beverley  was  a bright-looking  matron,  of  two,  or  three 
and  thirty,  with  expressive  brown  eyes,  and  a face,  which  with- 
out being  beautiful  as  regards  line  and  feature,  yet  possessed  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  had 
once  gazed  upon  it. 

44  You  poor  child,”  she  continued  in  the  low,  caressing  voice 
which  was  one  of  her  many  charms.  44  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself  ? Neither  eating  nor  sleeping,  I should  say  by  the 
look  of  you  ! ” 

Margaret  blushed  a deep  crimson  as  she  tried  to  evade  her 
friend’s  loving  scrutiny. 

44  It  is  difficult  to  sleep  in  London,”  she  said  carelessly;  44  and 
as  for  eating,  I never  had  much  appetite.” 

Mrs.  Beverley  glanced  quickly  from  the  girl’s  face  to  the 
shabbily-furnished  little  room,  and  the  true  state  of  affairs  imme- 
diately flashed  upon  her. 

44  Be  honest  with  me,  Maggie,”  she  said,  impulsively.  44  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  left  badly  off  ? I always  understood  that 
your  poor,  dear  mother  had  sufficient  money  to  enable  you  to  live 
in  comfort  after  she  was  gone.” 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  and  the  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks. 
“The  little  she  had  has  gone,”  she  answered.  44  Mother  was 
advised  to  invest  it,  and  the  speculation  failed,  so  the  only  thing 
left  for  me  is  to  try  and  get  some  employment.  I thought,” 
with  a sigh,  44  that  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  find  something, 
but  now  that  it  comes  to  the  point,  there  seems  so  little  that  I 
can  do.” 

44 1 had  no  idea,”  murmured  Clare.  44  My  poor  child!  ” And 
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then  she  paused,  and  sat  silent  for  a few  moments,  revolving 
plans  in  her  mind,  while  Margaret  went  over  to  the  window,  and 
gazed  gloomily  out  at  the  lamp-lit  street.  Should  she  tell  her 
friend  of  her  foolish  impulse  in  the  church  the  other  day  ? she 
wondered.  It  had  come  to  nothing  certainly,  as  yet,  but  it  would 
please  Clare’s  pious  heart,  and — here  her  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  a sudden  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Beverley. 

“ I declare  I will  try  it!  Come  here,  Maggie;  your  needlework 
is  your  strong  point,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“ I have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  I can  do,”  answered  Margaret,  with  a faint  smile.  “ But 
even  that  humble  accomplishment  has  not  proved  a lucrative  one 
so  far.” 

“ It  will  now,”  returned  her  friend  confidently,  “and  in  more 
senses  than  one,”  she  added  mentally.  “ Now  listen  to  me,  Maggie. 

The  nuns  at convent,  where  I was  educated,  you  know, 

wrote  to  me  just  before  I left  India,  to  know  if  I could  recom- 
mend them  a nice,  refined  girl,  who  would  superintend  the  pupils 
under  linen,  and  teach  them  to  mend  their  clothes,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Sister  Catharine  says  in  her  letter,  that  all  the  ideas 
about  higher  education  nowadays  are  driving  domestic  accom- 
plishments out  of  the  field,  and  she  wrants  all  her  girls  to  be 
really  capable  needlewomen.  The  salary  she  offers  is  not  enor- 
mous, but  you  would  have  a happy  home  in  a lovely  part  of  the 
country  and  a very  easy  life  altogether,  and  your  spare  time  you 
could  employ  as  you  liked.  It  would  not  be  such  a grind  as  a 
governess’s  existence,  anyhow.” 

“ But,  Clare,”  began  Margaret,  endeavoring  to  interrupt  Mrs. 
Beverley’s  rapid  flow  of  words,  “ I am  not  a Roman  Catholic. 
Surely  they  would  want  a person  of  their  own  faith!” 

44  I believe  they  would  waive  that  if  you  promised  never  to  touch 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Anyhow,  I will  write  at  once  and  find 
out;  but  I could  not  resist  mentioning  the  idea  when  I saw  the 
trouble  you  were  in,  and  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  you,  at  your 
age  and  with  your  pretty  face,  alone  in  London.  It  is  hor- 
rible! ” 

“ You  know,  darling,”  she  continued,  putting  her  arm  round  the 
slim,  black-robed  figure  beside  her,  “ I should  like,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  offer  you  a home  writh  Jack  and  me.  We  have  al- 
ways been  more  than  sisters  to  each  other,  have  we  not?  But 
our  leave  is  up  in  six  weeks,  and — ” 
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44  Don’t,  Clare  ! ” exclaimed  Margaret  quickly;  “ you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  even  from  you  I could  not  accept  charity.  If 
I could  get  this  situation,  you  will  have  saved  me  from  want 
and  misery,  and  I can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you.” 

44  There  can  be  no  question  of  gratitude  between  friends,”  said 
Clare  Beverley  as  she  rose  to  go.  41  Good-bye,  darling.  Keep  up 
your  spirits;  I will  wire  to-night,  and  will  tell  you  the  result  as 
soon  as  I hear.” 

And  with  a final  embrace  she  rustled  down  the  dingily-carpet- 
ed stairs,  leaving  the  once-despairing  Margaret  Blake  trans- 
formed into  a happy,  hopeful  girl  by  reason  of  the  magic  power 
of  friendly  aid  and  sympathy. 

The  answer  from  the  convent  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
14  They  would  be  happy  to  take  Miss  Blake  on  trial — so  wrote  the 
Superior — 44  on  condition  that  religious  topics  were  carefully 
avoided  during  her  intercourse  with  the  pupils.  It  was  against 
their  rules,”  she  added,  44  to  take  any  but  Catholic  assistants, 
but  Mrs.  Beverley’s  strong  recommendations  had  induced  them 
to  make  an  exception  in  her  favor,”  etc. 

44  It  is  a regular  answer  to  prayer,  Maggie,”  said  Clare  enthusi- 
astically, when  she  had  communicated  these  joyful  tidings,  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  stem  the  current  of  her  friend’s  gratitude. 
44 1 have  said  a decade  for  you  every  day  since  we  parted,  and 
directly  I thought  of  this  convent  plan,  I promised  to  make  a No- 
vena in  thanksgiving  before  a picture  of  our  Lady  of  the  Ros- 
ary.” 

Margaret  started,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  then  checked 
herself  suddenly. 

44  What  is  it,  Maggie?  You  have  something  in  your  mind  in 
connection  with  what  I said;  I can  see  that.  You  can’t  escape 
my  sharp  eyes,”  laughingly.  44  Now,  confess  at  once,  Miss,  what 
you  have  been  doing.” 

Then,  after  a little  more  persuasion,  Margaret  told  her  sympa- 
thizing listener  of  her  persistent  search  for  some  employment  to 
save  her  from  the  want  and  starvation  which  she  saw  looming 
before  her  in  the  near  distance;  of  her  repeated  failures,  and  the 
insults,  more  or  less  veiled,  which  her  good  looks  had  brought 
upon  her;  and  finally,  of  that  half  hour  spent  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  church,  and  her  passionate  prayer  for  help  to  “our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary.” 

Clare  listened  eagerly  while  a fervent  aspiration  rose  in  her 
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heart  for  the  conversion  of  this  poor,  wayward  sheep,  wandering 
forlornly  outside  the  one  true  fold. 

“ God's  ways  are  indeed  wonderful,"  she  murmured,  when  Mar- 
garet had  finished  her  story.  “You  know,  Maggie,"  she  went 
on,  “ it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I was  able  to  run  up  to 
town  to  see  you,  for  we  were  due  at  Mrs.  Beverley's — Jack's 
mother — on  the  5th,  and  if  his  uncle  had  not  wired  for  him  on 
special  business,  you  and  I would  probably  not  have  met  for 
over  a month.  Our  Lady  has  brought  it  all  about,  and  before 
very  long  you  will  be  one  of  her  own  children." 

Margaret  Blake  shook  her  head  doubtfully  at  this  statement, 
but  the  incredulous,  scornful  look,  with  which  she  had  formerly 
greeted  similar  remarks,  had  vanished,  leaving  in  its  place  the 
softened,  hopeful  expression  of  one  upon  whom  a new  light  is 
slowly,  but  surely,  dawning. 

***** 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  For  the  next  few  months,  Mar- 
garet's life  was  one  of  calm  peace  and  placid  contentment;  her 
duties  were  light  and  congenial,  and  she  experienced  the  relief 
of  having  at  last  reached  a haven  from  the  storms  of  existence. 

Then,  one  day,  upon  the  feast  of  u our  Lady  of  the  Rosary," 
the  cleansing  waters  of  baptism  were  poured  upon  her  head, 
while  the  proud  will  bowed  itself  in  lowly  submission  to  the  teach- 
ing of  God's  Church;  and  one  year  later,  when  the  autumnal 
leaves  were  again  falling  in  a glory  of  red  and  gold,  Margaret 
Blake  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  “ Order  of  Penance,"  and 
having  died  forever  to  the  world,  was  henceforth  only  known  ta 
her  friends  by  the  name  of  14  Sister  Mary  Dominic." 


BUILDING  A LIFE. 
Agnes  L.  Pratt. 


Fair  as  the  dream  of  an  artist, 
Stately  the  palace  arose — 
Gold-tipped  its  fanciful  turrets, 
Pleasant  the  task  that  he  chose. 
Building  still  higher  and  higher, 
Planning  still  more  to  bedeck — 
Suddenly,  gloom  and  disaster — 
This  was  his  earth  life— a wreck. 


Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ruins, 

Striving  with  patience  and  care. 
Something  to  save  that  was  precious — 
Something  to  find  that  was  fair. 
Then,  with  a firmer  foundation. 

Out  of  the  wreckage  and  strife. 
Built  he  a beautiful  mansion — 

This  was  his  heavenly  life. 
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THE  ROSARY  MYSTERIES. 
Margaret  L.’  Jones. 

Lord,  grant  us  through  the  holy  Rosary, 
Increase  of  faith,  and  hope  and  charity! 


THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES. 

I.  ^ 

t ' v r 

The  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary  comes, 

The  Son  of  God,  to  save  us,  flesh  assumes. 

II. 

Her  aged  cousin  Mary  hastes  to  see, 

She  praises  God,  His  name,  His  sanctity. 

III. 

For  love  of  us  the  heavenly  Babe  is  born, 

And  in  a manger  laid  on  Christmas  morn. 

IV. 

To  fill  the  law,  the  Mother  undefiled 

Now  comes,  and  with  two  doves,  redeems  her  Child. 

V. 

Jesus,  amidst  the  doctors  seated  round, 

When  twelve  years  old,  is  in  the  temple  found. 


THE  SORROWFUL  MYSTERIES. 

I. 

Jesus  in  anguish  prays,  in  garden  lone, 

My  Father,  may  Thy  will,  not  Mine  be  done. 

II. 

Jesus  is  to  a pillar  bound;  the  lash 

Tears,  with  its  cruel  stripes,  His  sacred  flesh. 
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III. 

They  press  a crown  of  thorns  on  Jesus’  brow, 
They  hail  Him  King,  and  in  derision  bow. 

IV. 

Now  Jesus  bears  His  cross,  and  on  the  road 
He  falls  three  times  beneath  the  heavy  load. 

V. 

Jesus  is  crucified  on  Calvary, 

He  suffers  and  He  dies,  for  you,  for  me. 


THE  GLORIOUS  MYSTERIES. 

I. 

The  Lord  is  risen,  as  He  had  foretold, 

And  thus  He  proves  divine  the  faith  we  hold. 

II. 

To  Olivet  now  Jesus  leads  His  friends; 

He  blesses  them,  and  then  to  Heaven  ascends. 

III. 

The  Holy  Ghost  comes  down  in  tongues  of  fire, 
His  seven-fold  gifts  ail  hearts  and  minds  inspire. 

IV. 

Mary’s  pure  soul  goes  forth  in  loving  sighs, 

The  angels  take  her  up  to  Paradise. 

V. 

Mary  is  crowned,  the  heavens  with  glad  accord 
Pay  homage  to  the  Mother  of  the  Lord. 


CONCLUSION. 

Hail,  holy  Queen,  accept  this  Rosary, 
This  crown  of  roses  that  we  offer  thee! 
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F Bryan  Waller  Procter  had  not  been  a 
man  of  leisure,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  attained  a much  higher  po- 
sition in  literature  than  the  one  with 
which  he  was  so  easily  satisfied.  Being 
such,  he  did  not  care  even  to  become 
known  by  his  proper  name,  and  so  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  was  possible,  an  anagram 
of  his  name,  he  wrote  himself  Barry 
Cornwall.  The  fame  he  achieved,  though  decidedly  high,  never 
induced  him  to  drop  this  nom  de  plume.  He  wrote  just  enough 
to  let  it  be  known  that  if  he  had  given  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture he  could  have  risen  among  the  heights  attained  by  the  ablest 
in  his  day. 

In  one  of  his  poems  he  celebrated  one  whom  he  styled  the 
“ golden-tressed  Adelaide.”  Those  who  knew  him  well  were 
aware  that  this  was  his  daughter,  Adelaide  Anne,  then  a child. 
It  was  not  then  foreseen  that  this  child  was  to  divide  with  her 
father  the  honor  that  was  forever  to  attach  to  their  family  name. 
Like  him,  she  first  assumed  a nom  de  plume , partly,  perhaps,  because 
of  inheriting  her  father’s  modesty  in  that  behalf  and  the  absence 
of  the  necessity  to  do  literary  work  as  a means  of  obtaining  an 
income,  and  mostly  from  a sense  of  independence  and  a determin- 
ation that  her  efforts  should  not  depend  for  success  upon  the 
influence  that  she  knew  could  be  exerted  by  her  father  upon  pub- 
lishers. Her  efforts,  she  was  determined,  should  be  judged  by 
their  merits  alone.  So  she  took  the  name  of  Miss  Berwick . 

Another  reason,  one  that  exhibits  the  high  sense  of  justice  and 
propriety  possessed  by  this  noble  girl,  led  her  to  this  action.  At 
that  time  Charles  Dickens  was  editor  of  “ Household  Words.”  Now* 
there  was  a warm  friendship  existing  between  Dickens  and  her 
father.  She  determined  to  spare  her  father’s  friend  the  embarrass- 
ment he  would  feel  in  criticising  the  work  of  his  friend’s  daugh- 
ter, and  the  mortification  that  he  must  undergo  in  rejecting  it  if 
it  should  not  be  found  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  magazine 
that  he  was  conducting.  One  may  imagine  the  pleasure  indulged 
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by  her  when  her  work,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a stranger,  was 
promptly  accepted,  and  she  was  cordially  invited  to  continue. 
A greater  pleasure  yet,  perhaps,  was  that  felt  by  the  generous 
editor  when  he  found  that  the  work  thus  cordially  accepted  had 
been  done  by  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 

In  a brief  tribute  paid  by  Dickens  after  her  death,  are  some 
characteristic  words,  showing  yet  again  the  mingling  of  the 
humorous  and  the  tender  in  his  being.  Various  speculations 
were  made  among  all  connected  with  44  Household  Words  ” 
as  to  who  Miss  Berwick  was.  Of  this  he  said: 

44  How  we  came  gradually  to  establish,  at  the  office  of  4 House- 
hold Words,*  that  we  knew  all  about  Miss  Berwick,  I have  never 
discovered.  But,  we  settled  somehow,  to  our  complete  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  was  a governess  in  a family;  that  she  went  to  Italy 
in  that  capacity  and  returned,  and  that  she  had  long  been  in  the 
same  family.  We  really  knew  nothing  of  her  except  that  she 
was  remarkably  business-like,  punctual,  self-reliant  and  reliable, 
so  I suppose  we  insensibly  invented  the  rest.  For  myself,  my 
mother  was  not  a more  real  personage  to  me  than  Miss  Berwick, 
the  governess,  became. 

44  This  went  on  until  December,  1854,  when  the  Christmas  num- 
ber, entitled  4 Seven  Poor  Travellers,*  was  sent  to  press. 
Happening  to  be  going  to  dine  that  day  with  an  old  and  dear 
friend,  distinguished  in  literature  as  Barry  Cornwall,  I took  with 
me  an  early  proof  of  that  number,  and  remarked,  as  I laid  it  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  that  it  contained  a very  pretty  poem, 
•written  by  a certain  Miss  Berwick.  Next  day  brought  me  the 
disclosure  that  I had  spoken  of  the  poem  to  the  mother  of  its 
writer,  in  its  writer’s  presence;  that  I had  no  such  correspondent 
in  existence  as  Miss  Berwick;  and  that  the  name  had  been 
assumed  by  Barry  Cornwall’s  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter.” 

Farther  on  he  wrote  what  many  a magazine  editor  would  say, 
went  straight  to  the  mark. 

44  Perhaps  it  requires  an  editor’s  experience  of  the  profoundly, 
unreasonable  grounds  on  which  he  is  often  urged  to  accept  un- 
suitable articles — such  as  having  been  to  school  with  the  writer’s 
husband’s  brother-in-law,  or  having  lent  an  alpenstock  in 
Switzerland  to  the  writer’s  wife’s  nephew,  when  that  interesting 
stranger  had  broken  his  own — fully  to  appreciate  the  delicacy 
and  the  self-respect  of  this  resolution.” 
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The  verses  composed  by  her  father  in  her  honor  when  a child 
were  set  to  music  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomn,  a distinguished 
German  musician  and  composer,  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
the  service  of  Talleyrand,  and  was  the  author,  among  several 
other  oratorios,  of  that  of  44  David  and  Mount  Sinai. ” The  song 
used  to  be  much  a favorite  among  the  friends  of  the  family  in 
and  around  Bedford  Square,  where  they  dwelt.  N.  P.  Willis,  in 
44  Pencillings  by  the  Way,”  thus  alludes  to  the  subject: 

44  A beautiful  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years,  4 the  golden-tressed 
Adelaide,*  delicate,  gentle  and  pensive,  as  if  she  was  born  on  the 
lip  of  Castaly,  and  knew  she  was  a poet*s  child,  completed  the 
picture  of  happiness.” 

Several  of  Miss  Procter’s  poems  were  printed  in  44  Household 
Words  ” and  the  44  Book  of  Beauty”;  in  1858  appeared  the  volume 
entitled,  44  Legends  and  Lyrics:  A Book  of  Verses.  ” Its  impres- 
sion was  so  favorable  that  within  one  year  four  editions  were 
printed  in  London,  and  soon  afterwards  several  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  We  can  have  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  in  the 
household,  one  of  the  most  genteel  in  all  English  society,  at  the 
cordial  reception  given  to  the  publications  of  this  child  of  genius 
whose  delicacy,  honor,  and  simplicity  were  on  a line  with  her 
gifts  of  intellect,  invention,  and  imagination.  The  following 
were  precious  words  from  the  London  44  Athenaeum ’’  upon  this 
work  : 

44  It  is  full  of  a thoughtful  seriousness,  a grave  tenderness,  a 
fancy  temperate,  but  not  frigid,  which  will  recommend  themselves 
to  every  one  who  has  a touch  of  the  artist  in  his  composition. 
The  manner  (and  this  is  much  to  say)  is  not  borrowed.  Without 
any  startling  originality,  it  is  Miss  Procter’s  own,  and  not  her 
fathers  ; not  Wordsworth’s  ; not  the  Laureate’s  (Tennyson);  not 
referable  to  the  Brownings.” 

Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  critics  were  reminded  of  Keats, 
and  it  was  generally  said  that  after  Mrs.  Browning,  she  was  first 
among  contemporary  women  poets. 

In  the  year  i860  appeared  second  series  of  44  Legends  and 
Lyrics,”  with  several  additional  poems,  and  some  excellent  il- 
lustrations by  Dobson.  In  the  year  1862  was  put  forth  44  A Chaplet 
of  Verses,”  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  called  44  Night  Refuge.” 
From  these  two  books  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  if  she  should 
live  long  and  continue  devoted  to  poetry,  she  would  accomplish 
many  and  greater  things. 
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Among  these  collections,  which  were  stopped  by  her  early 
heroic  death,  it  is  not  easy  to  choose  what  seems  most  fit  for 
quotation  in  a brief  sketch.  I give  “ Now,”  the  first  presented  on 
opening  the  book  : 


Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on; 

The  others  have  buckled  their  armour, 
And  forth  to  the  fight  have  gone. 

A place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play  ; 

The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing 
In  the  face  of  the  stem  To-day. 

Rise  from  your  dreams  of  the  future— 
Of  gaining  some  hard-fought  field, 

Of  storming  some  airy  fortress, 

Or  bidding  some  giant  yield. 

Your  future  has  deeds  of  glory, 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may!), 

But  your  arm  willnever  be  stronger, 
Or  the  need  so  great  as  to-day; 

And  this,  entitled: 


Rise!  If  the  Past  detains  you. 

Her  sunshine  and  storm  forget; 

No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  you, 
As  those  of  a vain  regret. 

Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  ever, 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away, 

Nor  look  back  save  to  learn  the  lesson 
Of  a nobler  strife  to-day. 

Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing; 

The  sound  that  you  scarcely  hear 
Is  the  enemy  marching  to  battle— 
Arise!  for  the  foe  is  here! 

Stay  not  to  sharpen  your  weapons. 

Or  the  hour  will  strike  at  last 
When,  from  dreams  of  a coming 
battle, 

You  may  wake  to  find  it  past. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

“ What  is  life,  Father?  ” 

“ A battle,  my  child, 

Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail, 

Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail. 

Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand. 

And  rest  not  day  or  night, 

And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight.” 

“What  is  death,  Father?” 

“ The  Rest,  my  child. 

When  the  strife  and  toil  are  o’er; 

The  Angel  of  God,  who,  calm  and  mild, 

Says  we  need  fight  no  more; 

Who,  driving  away  the  demon  band, 

Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease, 

Takes  banner  and  spear  from  our  failing  l and, 

And  proclaims  an  eternal  peace.” 

14  Let  me  die,  Father  ! I tremble  and  fear 
To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife!  ” 

“ The  crown  must  be  won  for  Heaven,  dear, 

In  the  battle-field  of  life. 

My  child,  though  thy  foes  are  strong  and  tried. 

He  loveth  the  weak  and  small; 

The  angels  of  Heaven  are  on  thy  side, 

And  Sod  is  over  all.” 

From  these  verses,  and,  indeed,  from  those  in  general,  it  might 
be  suspected  that  her  disposition  was  more  than  usually  serious. 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  much  of  the  humorous,  and  it  had  also 
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the  cheerfulness  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  undevi- 
ating rectitude  in  intention  and  faithful  work  in  kindly  charitable 
purposes.  Many  of  her  letters  written  to  the  family  when  away 
from  home,  indicate  these  characteristics.  Especially  so  are 
some  sent  from  Italy,  where  in  the  year  1853  she  spent  some 
time  on  a visit  to  an  aunt  who  was  a devout  Catholic.  • Two 
of  these  are  such,  giving  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  be- 
trothal, and  afterwards  at  the  marriage  of  a couple  of  country 
folks  near  Turin.  It  is  most  laughable  to  read  of  the  curious 
behavior  of  the  bride  and  her  female  relations,  and  that  of  the 
bridegroom  in  contrast,  the  former,  from  the  mother  down,  all 
weeping  and  wailing,  and  the  bridegroom  having  made  himself 
tipsy  according  to  the  fashion  in  such  communities,  leading  the 
dancers.  Among  many  other  pleasant  things  in  one  of  these 
letters  about  the  betrothal,  is  as  follows: 

“ After  we  came  to  the  e^l  of  one  dance,  which  was  what  they 
called  a Polka-Mazourka,  I saw  the  bride  trying  to  screw  up  the 
courage  of  her  fianc£  to  ask  me  to  dance,  which,  after  a little 
hesitation,  he  did.  And  admirably  he  danced, — as  indeed  they 
all  did.” 

And  this  at  the  marriage: 

“ The  company  did  their  best  to  enliven  her  (the  bride)  by 
firing  pistols,  but  without  success,  and  at  last  they  began  a series  of 
yells.  * * * She  was  finally  dragged  off  between  her  brother  and 
uncle,  with  a last  explosion  of  pistols.  As  she  lives  quite  near, 
makes  an  excellent  match,  and  is  one  of  nine  children,  it  really 
was  a desirable  marriage  in  spite  of  all  the  show  of  distress. 

And,  indeed,  the  very  next  day  the  bride  had  become  not  only 
entirely  reconciled,  but  extremely  happy. 

Such  as  these  and  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  her  show  that 
in  her  being  was  nothing  of  the  saturnine,  or  of  morbid  melan- 
choly; but  that  it  was  as  bright  as  the  golden  tresses  which  her 
father  had  so  fondly  and  felicitously  put  into  song. 

Before  going  to  Italy  she  had  been  converted  to  the  Faith. 
I believe  little  was  known  of  any  particular  circumstances,  or 
kind  of  readings  or  conditions  of  thought  leading  to  so  unexpect- 
ed a change  in  the  mind  of  a young  girl  belonging  to  a Protes- 
tant family  whose  associations  were  among  the  very  best  in  Lon- 
don, whose  financial  means  were  satisfactorily  easy,  whose  do- 
mestic rule  was  founded  upon  entire  domestic  trust  and  family 
affection.  Convinced  that  her  duty  so  required,  she  calmly,  with- 
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out  haste,  and,  it  was  believed,  without  show  of  hindrance,  en- 
tered the  Church,  and  then  inquired  of  her  own  heart  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  this  call  to  a life  so  far  different  from  that 
in  which  she  had  been  born  and  reared,  and  in  which  her  family 
and  most  of  her  habitual  associates  yet  remained. 

I know  not  if  she  ever  entertained  the  wish  or  suspected  that 
she  might  have  a vocation  to  become  a Religious.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  she  did  not,  and  that  she  decided  that  more  fitly  in  the 
world  than  in  a convent  she  could  perform  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion which  she  must  pursue.  She  did  not  doubt  that  a mis- 
sion of  some  sort  was  destined  for  one  so  strangely  called,  and 
she  was  quick  to  decide  that  it  was  for  charitable  deeds.  And 
certainly  not  very  many  in  convents,  those  institutions  for 
none  but  purposes  most  benign,  were  ever  more  devoted  to 
charitable  ministrations  than  was  the  daughter  of  a prominent, 
eminent  London  citizen.  It  was  n^rvellous,  the  career  of  this 
gifted  happy  young  woman  henceforth.  They  said  that  her  life 
was  brought  to  its  end  sooner  by  many  years  because  of  the  mul- 
tifarious undertakings  which  were  beyond  her  strength.  In  the 
heat,  in  the  cold,  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  rain,  in  the  day,  in  the 
night,  she,  once  known  and  sung  by  the  rich  and  the  genteel  in 
London  drawing-rooms  as  the  “ golden-tressed  Adelaide,”  went 
to  places  where  sickness  and  want,  and  sorrow,  even,  and  espec- 
ially the  sorrow  that  is  offspring  of  sin,  were  to  be  found, 
and  carried  things  for  physical  needs,  and  lifted  up  prostrate 
heads,  and  comforted  sorrowing  hearts,  and  rescued  the  desperate 
from  despair,  and  she  continued  to  do  these  things  until  Heaven  de- 
cided that  it  was  enough;  and  then,  laying  herself  down,  she  rose 
no  more,  except  in  the  life  whither  those  deeds  had  preceded  her. 

It  seems  fit  to  close  this  brief  sketch  with  the  following  verses 
composed,  perhaps,  at  some  period  when  specially  oppressed 
either  by  experience  or  contemplation  of  suffering: 

A TRYST  WITH  DEATH. 


I am  foot  sore  and  very  weary, 

But  I travel  to  meet  a Friend; 

The  way  is  long  and  dreary, 

But  I know  that  it  soon  must  end. 


He  is  travelling  just  like  the  whirl- 
wind, 

And  though  I creep  slowly  on, 
We  are  drawing  nearer,  nearer, 
And  the  journey  is  nearly  done. 


On  the  day  of  my  birth  He  plighted 
His  kingly  word  with  mine; 

I have  seen  Him  in  dreams  so  often, 
That  I know  what  His  smile  must  be. 

I have  toiled  through  the  sunny  wood- 
' land, 

Through  fields  that  basked  in  the 
light; 

And  through  the  lone  paths  in  the  forest 
I crept  in  the  dead  of  night. 
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Through  the  heat  of  many  summers, 
Through  many  a springtime  rain, 
Through  long  autumns  and  weary 
winters, 

I have  hoped  to  meet  Him  in  vain. 

I know  that  He  will  not  fail  me, 

So  I count  every  hour-chime, 

Every  throb  of  my  own  heart’s  beating 
That  tells  of  the  flight  of  time. 


I will  not  fear  at  His  coming, 
Although  I must  meet  Him  alone, 
He  will  look  in  my  eyes  so  gently, 
And  take  my  hand  in  His  own. 


Like  a dream  all  my  toil  will  vanish 
When  I lay  my  head  on  His  breast — 
But  the  journey  is  very  weary, 

And  He  only  can  give  me  rest. 


Among  the  various  methods  and  forms  of  prayer  which  are 
devoutly  and  profitably  used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  which 
is  called  the  Rosary  of  Mary  is,  on  many  grounds,  to  be  specially 
recommended.  And  among  them,  as  we  have  insisted  in  our 
Encyclical  Letter,  is  this  weighty  reason,  that  the  Rosary  was  in- 
stituted principally  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of 
God  against  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  name,  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  has  often  most  effectually  delivered  the  Church  from 
calamities.  It  is  therefore  not  only  fitted  to  the  devotion  of 
private  persons,  but  it  is  also  suitable  to  the  public  needs  of  the 
time,  that  this  kind  of  prayer  should  be  restored  to  that  place  of 
honor  which  it  long  held,  when  each  Christian  family  would  suf- 
fer no  day  to  pass  without  saying  the  Rosary. 

For  these  reasons  we  exhort  and  beseech  all  to  persist  relig- 
iously and  constantly  in  the  daily  use  of  the  Rosary ; and  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  our  desire  that  in  the  principal  church  of  each  diocese 
it  should  be  recited  daily,  and  that  in  all  parish  churches  it  should 
be  said  on  all  festivals.  And  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  this 
pious  exercise,  the  Religious  Orders,  and  specially  (by  a kind  of 
right)  the  Dominicans,  can  be  of  great  service;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  so  beneficial 
and  honorable  a duty. 

To  the  honor,  therefore,  of  Mary,  the  great  Mother  of  God, 
for  a perpetual  remembrance  of  her  patronage  implored  by  all 
nations,  throughout  the  month  of  October,  to  her  most  pure 
heart,  as  lasting  witness  of  the  unbounded  hope  which  we  repose 
in  our  most  loving  Mother,  and  to  obtain  day  by  day  more  and 
more  her  favorable  aid,  we  will  and  decree  that  in  the  Litany  of 
Loreto,  after  the  invocation  14  Queen  conceived  without  original  sinf 
there  should  be  added  the  title  44  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary , 
pray  for  us — His  Holiness , Leo  XI I L 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  DEAD. 

J.  K.  Foran. 

Shey  are  gone  like  the  sunlight  that  faded  last  even, 

Like  the  leaves  that  the  blast  of  the  autumn  has  strewn, 
Like  the  clouds  that  have  swept  o’er  the  blue,  vaulted  heaven. 
Like  the  chips  from  the  iceberg  that  ocean  has  hewn; 

They  are  gone,  as  the  dreams  of  a night  disappearing, 

And  with  them  loved  scenes  and  fond  faces  have  fled; 

Let  us  pause,  as  our  life-bark  is  swiftly  careering, 

And  live  for  an  hour  with  the  Days  that  are  Dead! 

From  the  grave  of  the  Past,  in  their  spectre-like  whiteness, 

With  the  garments  of  times  we  remember  so  well, 

They  arise,  and  we  seem  to  behold  in  their  brightness 
A shadow  that  falls  with  a wizard-like  spell. 

They  move  in  procession  around  and  before  us, 

And  mystic  their  gesture,  and  silent  their  tread; 

While  they  break  not  the  stillness,  tho’  chanting  in  chorus, 

The  songs  that  were  sung  in  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

The  features  and  scenes  so  familiar  to  childhood, 

In  memory’s  glass  are  as  true  as  of  yore; 

The  cottage  we  knew,  and  the  stream  from  the  wildwood, 

The  spire  of  the  shrine  where  we  went  to  adore; 

The  neighbors  from  market  at  evening  returning, 

When  the  sun  sank  to  rest  on  his  crimson-deck’d  bed; 

The  lights  that  afar  in  the  hamlet  were  burning, 

All,  all  have  come  back  with  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

The  long,  dusty  road  that  came  up  from  the  hollow, 

And  wound  through  the  fields  like  a ribbon  of  gray, — 

The  light-hearted  lads  that  along  it  would  follow 
Each  other  from  school  at  the  closing  of  day, — 
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The  old  man  in  brown,  who  had  jokes  out  of  number, 

And  told  them  so  well  as  he  shook  his  grey  head,  • 

(Long  since  ’neath  a green  mound  his  cold  ashes  slumber), 
Appeared,  for  an  hour  with  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

The  doctor  who  drove  in  his  gig  from  the  village, 

With  his  satchel  behind,  and  a smile  on  his  face; 

The  farmer  who  talked  of  the  fences  and  tillage, 

And  of  everything  else,  except  what  was  in  place; 

The  trees  that  we  planted — long  since  have  they  vanished, — 
The  dance  and  the  bee  in  the  high,  narrow  shed; 

The  fiddler,  and  all  were  from  memory  banished, 

’Till  they  flashed  back  again  with  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

The  children  we  knew  o’er  the  wide  world  are  scattered, 

The  older  ones  sleep  ’neath  the  grass  by  yon  trees; 

The  mill  on  the  brook  has  for  long  years  been  shattered, 

And  the  arms  are  gone  that  were  turned  by  the  breeze. 

And  much  as  we  cherish  the  scenes  of  the  present, 

The  blessings  they  hold  and  the  joys  that  they  shed, 

No  features  as  fair  and  no  voices  as  pleasant 
As  those  that  belong  to  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

They  are  gone,  and  like  dry  branches  lost  in  the  burning, 

Tho’  a light  shines  around  them  they  are  still  in  the  gloom; 

Sait  tears,  not  sweet  smiles,  came  with  their  returning, — 

’Tis  better  they’d  rest  in  the  Past’s  mighty  tomb. 

The  picture  is  changed,  and  new  faces  are  beaming; 

Let  us  cherish  them  now,  for  too  soon  they’ll  have  fled, 

Their  forms  and  their  voices  will  pass  like  our  dreaming, 

And  soon  will  go  down  to  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 

While  memory"  lives  shall  her  magic  chain  bind  us 
To  the  many  we  loved  when  our  cares  were  but  few, 

And  oft,  in  life’s  twilight,  our  ramblings  shall  find  us 
Drifting  back  to  the  old  from  the  scenes  of  the  new. 

God  bless  them!  and  sweet  be  their  undisturbed  slumber; 

May  no  foot  with  harsh  sound  o’er  their  resting-place  tread, - 

There  were  hopes  that  we  counted  like  stars  without  number, 
That  sleep  in  the  grave  with  the  Days  that  are  Dead. 
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Eliza  Allen  Starr. 

ot  a cry  but  a sigh;  not  a wail  but  a moan; 
no  complaint,  no  protest,  but  humble  patience, 
meekest  resignation;  in  the  midst  of  anguish, 
an  invincible  peace! 

Such  is  the  realm  which  starts  to  life  in 
our  imagination  as  the  last  joyful  chant  of  the 
Office  for  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  dies  away, 
and  the  Church  intones  the  first  Vespers  for 
the  day  of  All  Souls;  those  souls  of  whom  so 
many  walked  with  us  on  earth  under  forms  lovely  and  beloved, 
and  who  have  vanished  before  us,  we  hardly  know  how  or  why; 
vanished  into  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  life  after  death, 
of  which  the  Breviary  hymn  for  None,  with  the  hope  born  of 
faith,  sings: 

" Till  death,  when  all  things  ‘round  decay, 

Brings  back  the  morn  again.” 

The  dawning  hour  of  the  first  Mass  sends  a gleam  through  the 
sanctuary  windows;  but  our  eyes  turn  from  them  to  our  setting 
forth  the  special  object  of  the  devotion  for  this  day  with  a gran- 
deur rivalling  the  conceptions  of  those  who  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.1  Never  does  this  window  appeal  to 
us  in  vain;  and  yet,  never  does  it  appeal  to  us  so  effectively  as 
on  this  second  day  of  November,  of  the  month  consecrated  to 
the  pious  memory  of  the  departed. 

What  grandeur,  what  pathos  in  these  forms  which  crowd  the 
lower  half  of  this  scene!  As  in  all  the  representations  of  this 
subject  by  great  masters,  they  are  saints  rather  than  sinners; 
saints  waiting  for  the  crowning  grace  which  will  introduce  them 
to  the  Beatific  Vision.  There  are  flames,  indeed,  but  these 
flames,  we  realize,  are  less  afflicting  than  the  flames  of  a holy  de- 
sire for  Heaven  which  burn  in  the  hearts  of  these  blessed  peni- 
tents, to  whom  penitence  is  sweet,  since  it  is  pleasing  to  God, 
since  it  does  Him  homage. 

“ The  dead  alone  are  great,” 

is  a thought  which  has  dominated  the  imaginations  of  all  the 

1 The  Purgatorial  window  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  Chicago. 
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really  meditative  artists  in  their  treatment  of  the  state  of  suffer- 
ing souls.  To  look  upon  the  face  of  God,  as  each  saved  soul 
does  look  for  one  instant  at  its  private  judgment,  is  to  aggrandize 
any  nature,  however  poor  it  may  have  seemed  to  be  to  mortal  eyes, 
while  the  environment  is  an  environment  of  grace,  a constant 
drawing  of  the  soul  to  God  Himself.  To  know  this  is  sufficient 
to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  sufficient  to  put  in  touch 
with  it  the  imagination  of  the  dullest  spectator;  sufficient,  also, 
to  arouse  a sympathy  which  is  not  satisfied  unless  it  relieves  the 
suffering  it  witnesses.  Herein  lies  the  charm  of  our  grand  win- 
dow, through  which  comes,  tranquilly,  the  blessed  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  All  Souls. 

But  if  nobility  of  spirit,  exaltation  of  endurance  mark  these 
holy  sufferers,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  benignity  of  this 
composition,  where  our  Lord  is  seated,  not  in  judgment  or 
even  in  reproof,  but  as  the  Redeemer  who  is  sustaining  His  im- 
perfect creatures  through  the  last  phase  of  perfection,  the  last 
ordeal  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  Heaven,  by  sending  from 
His  open  side  a stream  of  precious  Blood  into  a chalice  held  by  an 
angel,  and  thus  indicating  the  merits  of  the  adorable  sacrifice  of 
His  Body  and  of  His  Blood  offered  in  their  behalf  on  His  altars? 
Before  Him  kneels  His  Virgin  Mother,  presenting,  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  souls,  the  suffrages  offered  by  those  who  remember 
them  on  earth,  and  of  those  who  are  interceding  for  them  in 
Heaven,  these  suffrages  graced  by  her  own  supplications,  beauti- 
fied by  her  own  compassionate  tears!  In  the  apex  of  the  window 
we  see  Saint  Peter  with  his  keys;  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
suffering  souls  Saint  Michael,  archangel,  in  crystal  armor;  joyful 
angels  are  swiftly  winging  their  way  from  Heaven  to  bear  thither 
the  released  souls,  while  still  below,  in  what  we  might  call  the  pre- 
della , are  other  angels  bearing  exultingly  the  broken  chains 
which  have  fallen  from  these  liberated  prisoners  of  divine  justice. 
In  truth,  the  whole  composition  is  instinct  with  benignity;  for 
in  Purgatory  there  is  no  wrath,  only  the  patient  freeing  of  the 
saved  soul  from  the  disabilities  of  its  mortal  imperfections;  the 
severity  of  the  ordeal  being  gauged  by  the  condition  of  the  soul 
itself,  our  Purgatory  being  really  of  our  own  making,  the  fruit 
of  our  omissions  and  commissions;  too  often,  alas!  of  our  insin- 
cere dealing  with  our  own  consciences,  our  reluctant  use  of  the 
remedies  prescribed  for  our  failings.  We  may  say  of  our  purga- 
torial window,  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
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a resume  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  books  from  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  or  reduced  to  daily  practice  by  the  faithful. 

To  follow  the  liturgy  habitually  is  like  living  on  some  moun- 
tain summit,  from  which  we  see  daily  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset, 
catch  daily  the  glory  of  their  evanescent  hues;  whereas,  we  may 
climb  the  height  often  and  often  to  be  disappointed.  There  is 
a charm  in  the  succession  of  feasts  and  solemnities  which  the 
celebration  of  no  one  of  these  can  give,  each  needing  the  fore- 
gone or  succeeding  feast  to  heighten  its  significance.  This,  we 
may  say,  is  especially  true  of  All  Souls’  Day,  preceded,  as  it  is, 
by  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  each  giving  to  the  other  an  impres- 
siveness which  neither  could  have  standing  by  itself.  But  the 
Church  has  treated  the  Office  of  All  Souls  with  a marked  poetic 
sublimity,  full  of  pathos,  yet  breathing,  throughout,  a serenity 
which  characterizes  the  highest  forms  of  literary,  artistic,  or  mu- 
sical conceptions.  In  itself  it  is  as  perfect  a composition  as  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  Corpus  Christi.  From  the  Introit  to 
the  Post  Communion,  it  is  a unit  in  its  intention  and  fulfilment. 
The  first  phrase  of  the  Introit  gives  the  key-note,  Requiem  (Ster- 
num— 44  Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O Lord”;  e t lux  perpetua — 
“and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them  ending  with  the  sol- 
emn asseveration:  44  all  flesh  shall  come  to  Thee”;  passing  the 
sentence  of  death  on  all  who  now  live,  as  it  has  passed  it  on  all 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  thus  appealing  to  us  to  do,  by  the 
very  fact  of  a common  nature,  for  others  what  we  shall  one  day 
ask  to  have  done  for  ourselves. 

The  Epistle  gives  that  wonderful  passage  addressed  by  Saint 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians:  44  Behold,  I tell  you  a mystery,”  with  its 
swift  description  of  the  Last  Day,  what  it  will  be  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear  and  the  soul,  with  the  change  from  the  corruptible  to  the 
incorruptible,  ending  in  that  sublime  apostrophe:  “O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  ” and  a 
humble  thanksgiving  to  “ God  who  has  given  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  Gradual  and  Tract  lead  us  onward  to  Dies  Irce , which 
is  in  all  our  prayer-books,  but  which  should  be  memorized 
by  every  child,  so  as  to  be  in  mind  all  through  life;  which  has 
tested  the  musical  genius  of  the  Christian  world;  which  is  sound- 
ed forth  by  organ  and  full  choir  with  an  overwhelming  majesty 
under  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  vast  cathedrals  in  the  old  world; 
which  is  intoned  by  monastic  choirs  in  sanctuaries  dating  from 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  is  always  and  everywhere  un- 
approachable in  its  penitential  solemnity,  composed,  as  it  was,  by 
a pontiff  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  Gospel  announces,  solemnly  and  distinctly,  the  fact  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  which  is  to  be  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, penned  by  the  gentle  Saint  John;  which  we  may,  indeed,  try 
to  drive  from  our  memories,  but  which  we  cannot  avert. 

The  Offertory  has  all  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a poetic  invo- 
cation praying  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  may  “ be 
delivered  from  hell  and  the  deep  pit;  that  the  mouth  of  the  lion 
may  not  swallow  them  up;  that  they  may  not  fall  into  darkness, 
but  that  the  holy  standard-bearer,  Michael,  may  introduce  them 
to  the  holy  light  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed/’  suggest- 
ing, as  it  has  done,  so  many  beautiful  images  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  artists  of  all  Christian  ages. 

The  Secret  brings  to  mind  the  rewards  promised  to  Christian 
faith;  the  Communion  echoes  the  supplication  for  eternal  rest 
and  perpetual  light  of  the  Introit,  and  the  last  petition  of  the 
Post  Communion  is  raised  that,  by  our  prayers,  these  souls  may 
become  partakers  of  the  everlasting  redemption. 

The  perfect  voicing  of  this  gem  of  liturgical  poesy  will  be, 
always,  that  of  the  Gregorian  chant.  We  may  speak  of  Cheru- 
bini, of  Mozart,  of  Palestrina,  even;  but  with  all  their  solemnity 
and  pathos  they  do  not  attain  to  that  unfathomable  serenity, 
breathing  through  all  its  phrases,  which  belongs  to  the  monastic 
or  Gregorian  chant.  Those  who  crystallized  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tians in  a Purgatory  full  of  the  assured  expectation  of  Heaven,  a 
salvation  not  only  promised,  but  actually  conferred  at  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  soul,  set  their  words,  as  it  were,  to  the 
music,  while  the  music  had  been  inspired  by  the  words,  since 
Office  and  music  came  from  the  same  source,  and  the  environ- 
ment of  their  authors  had  been  identical. 

Among  the  compositions  issuing  from  the  Bueron  school, 
which,  we  believe,  have  never  been  matched  in  their  Greek  per- 
fection of  forms  inspired  by  Christian  sentiments,  is  one  repre- 
senting the  Mass  in  Requiem  of  the  Day  of  All  Souls.  This  has 
been  reproduced  on  a card  for  a prayer-book.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a sanctuary.  On  a plane  which  we  might  call  subterranean, 
in  cells  filled  with  flames  that  are  glories  as  wrell,  we  see  the 
holy  souls  as  prisoners;  penitence,  resignation,  supplication, 
differently  expressed  in  each.  Above  these  cells  stands  the  altar 
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in  profile;  the  crucifix  just  visible;  the  celebrant  lifting  high  the 
sacred  chalice  with  its  precious  Blood,  surrounded  by  a halo 
darting  forth  rays  of  light;  the  acolyte  touching  the  bell  as  he 
raises  the  chasuble,  priest  and  acolyte  intensely  recollected. 
Invocations,  a#s  we  see  in  the  catacombs,  are  inscribed  on  the 
sanctuary  walls;  in  an  angle  stands  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Divine  Child,  with  the  Ave  Maria  lettered  below,  while  a 
single  pillar  marks  the  limit  of  the  profiled  sanctuary.  Sudden- 
ly from  the  cells  below  we  see  a soul  issuing  from  the  flame,  half 
released,  and  still  in  the  open  space  above  are  two,  walking  quite 
free,  and  as  if  filled  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  the  stars;  above 
these  two  others,  soaring  gladsomely  above  the  clouds,  in  the 
midst  of  starry  worlds;  and  above  these,  still  two  others,  soaring 
with  an  ecstatic  movement,  with  hands  lifted  to  the  two  angels, 
with  long  wings,  draperies  falling  from  the  shoulders  over  the 
feet,  in  their  hands  tall  rods  like  processional  crosses,  welcoming 
with  loving  gesture  the  ascending  souls,  as  they  stand  on  a floor 
of  clouds  at  the  gate  of  Heaven;  all  around  them  radiant  gleams 
from  the  glory  within,  like  a morning  of  sunshine  breaking 
through  clouds,  ready  to  introduce  these  released  souls  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  The  little  picture  is  brimming 
over  with  suggestions,  like  the  page  of  an  illuminated  missal  from 
the  poetic  masters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
not  one  touch  of  the  designer  is  without  its  theological  signifi- 
cance, educating  the  mind  in  divine  truths,  supernaturalizing 
the  imagination,  tranquillizing  the  natural  dread  of  Purgatory,  un- 
til we  say,  with  holy  Job,  “ Let  not  thy  dread  make  me  afraid.” 
One  other  picture  must  illustrate  this  realm  of  saintly  sufferers, 
to  which  Dante  gave  pictures  from  his  pen,  “ rich  in  all  human 
sympathies,”  yet  exalted  by  that  desire  for  God  which  makes  his 
Purgatory  the  most  attractive  of  his  threefold  song.  This  pic- 
ture is  by  Steinle,  and  belongs  to  the  Diisseldorf  series  of  re- 
ligious prints.  The  design  divides,  almost  equally,  the  vener- 
able figures  with  two  groups,  to  each  of  which  comes  an  angel, 
reminding  us  of  a stanza  by  our  poet-friend  of  Wisconsin,  in  “ A 
Voice  from  Purgatory”: 

“ Like  stars  the  angels  hover  o’er  us, 

And  watch  on  silent  wing 

The  ray  divine  sent  to  restore  us, 

Then  down  they  sweep,  and  sing.”  1 

1 B.  J.  Durward,  in  his  “ Wild  Flowers  of  Wisconsin.” 
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And  oh,  how  these  human  forms  press  forward  to  these  deliver- 
ers from  their  flames;  hold  the  arm,  embrace  it  supplicatingly! 
And  yet  the  faithful  hand  of  the  angelic  messenger  singles  one, 
which  it  holds  gently  but  tenaciously,  and  one  of  the  two  angels 
embraces,  with  a holy  tenderness  worthy  of  Fra  Angelico,  the 
soul  it  has  been  sent  to  deliver.  Far  off  are  other  flames,  and 
from  one  of  these  a soul  has  been  drawn  by  a liberating  angel, 
who  soars  with  it  in  his  arms,  the  two  figures  moving  together 
with  a tranquil  grace  which  confounds  the  human  soul  with  the 
angel,  until  we  see  the  hands  of  one  crossed  on  the  bosom  with 
a gesture  of  humble  gratitude,  which  speaks  of  sins  forgiven, 
forgotten,  utterly  washed  away,  the  last  grain  of  dross  consumed 
by  purgatorial  flames.  There  is  something  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  picture,  more  than  in  the  individual  expressions,  which  is 
full  of  the  peace  born  only  of  eternity,  the  certainty  of  eternal 
bliss;  and  the  ascending  angel  and  the  released  soul  have  a ten- 
der whiteness  relieved  against  a grey  sky,  expressive  of  the 
“ peace  passing  all  understanding  ” ; to  be  bought  be  the  price 
ever  so  dear. 

And  this  Purgatory,  so  dreaded  even  by  the  just  man,  so  dreaded 
by  those  who  know  that  the  best  years  of  life  have  been 
given  to  “the  world,”  if  not  to  “the  flesh  and  the  devil”; 
dreaded,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  by  tender,  devout  souls,  whose 
lives  have  been  accounted  almost  perfect  by  those  around  them, 
but  whose  love  and  pursuit  of  perfection  have  made  them  sensi- 
tive to  the  enormity  of  sin,  to  the  gravity  of  the  least  imperfec- 
tion— this  Purgatory,  instinctively  believed  in  by  the  Jews  under 
the  Old  Law,  by  Greeks  and  Scythians,  as  shown  by  their  my- 
thology, by  races,  barbarian  and  civilized,  the  world  over,  and, 
even  if  indefinitely,  by  those  who  pointedly  reject  the  dogma  in 
its  entirety,  is  not  only  believed  in,  but  is  cherished  as  a consola- 
tion by  all  who  realize  that  nothing  defiled  can  come  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  while  sensible  of  their  own  many 
imperfections.  It  is  the  choice,  made  by  the  will,  of  a progres- 
sive preparation  for  Heaven,  instead  of  a shutting  out  from  it 
eternally. 

This  frigid  acceptance  of  a dogma  so  full  of  compassion  for 
the  frailties  of  human  nature  calls  upon  us  for  a devout  repara- 
tion; and  while  nature  shrinks  and  the  nerve  quivers,  the  soul, 
rejoicing  in  its  own  immortality  and  the  ultimate  immortality  of 
the  body  with  which  it  was  clothed  by  an  adored  Creator,  not 
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only  accepts,  but  blesses  and  glorifies  the  mercy  which,  after 
the  probation  of  this  life,  has  prolonged  the  term  of  efficacious 
suffering,  and  even  accepted  in  its  stead  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful  on  earth  and  in  Heaven. 

O blessed  sojourners  in  a moonlight  realm,  on  which  look 
down  the  compassions  of  a loving  Redeemer  like  stars,  to  you 
can  come  no  temptation,  no  sin;  to  you  Heaven  is  assured, 
and  we  who  still  walk  in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of  earth,  know 
that  we  may  well  envy  those  for  whom  we  breathe,  with  tears, — 
“ Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  O Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  them!  " 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

Elizabeth  B.  Smith. 

tlie  Court  of  Heaven  joy-bells  ring, 

All  space  is  filled  with  sweetest  melody, 

The  seraphs  chant  aloud  in  rapturous  glee 
While  they,  rare  flowers  in  fragrant  garlands  bring 
To  deck  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  King. 

To-day  will  they  the  Virgin  Mother  see 
Crowned  Queen  of  Heaven  for  all  eternity. 

Rejoice  ye  then,  O saints  released,  and  sing 
Sweet  psalms  of  praise  unto  your  Queen,  and  cling 
In  supplication,  that  for  those  who  still 
Dwell  on  the  earth,  she  may  e’er  intercede, 

That  those  of  faith  bereft,  aspiring  will  [need, 

Find  strength,  through  grace,  with  sacred  light  they 
And  thus  the  ordinance  of  God  fulfil. 
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Louis  B.  James. 

III. 

LECTURER  AND  MISSIONER. 

“Life  is  a duty,  dare  it.” — A.  J.  Ryan. 

OMETiMEin  1883  Archbishop  Perche  of  New 
Orleans  appointed  Father  Ryan  Almoner 
of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  who  came 
to  New  Orleans  from  St.  Louis  in  1877. 
Rev.  Father  Phelan,  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Watchman , and  chaplain  of  St.  Louis 
Carmel,  accompanied  them,  and  remained 
in  New  Orleans  until  he  saw  them  pro- 
vided with  a temporary  home.  Their 
first  convent  was  a small  cottage  on 
Ursuline  street,  in  the  French  section  of 
the  city.  Very  soon  they  moved  to  a spacious  building  with 
large  grounds,  situated  on  Barrack  Street,  where  later  they  built 
a beautiful  chapel  and  fine  monastery.  These  involved  them  in 
heavy  debt.  The  Archbishop  looked  around  for  a man  who 
would  undertake  a “ lecture  tour  ” for  their  benefit.  His  choice 
fell  on  the  poet-priest,  who  was  quietly  praying  and  writing  at 
Biloxi.  The  day  after  he  had  received  word  of  his  mission 
found  Father  Ryan  on  his  way  to  Baltimore.  Henceforth  his 
life  was  one  of  continual  trial  and  much  interior  sadness.  As  a 
rule,  his  manner  was  distant  and  silent.  He  had  no  consideration 
for  wealth  or  station.  If  he  had  a preference,  it  was  for  the  poor, 
the  lowly,  and  the  sorrowful;  he  was  always  at  their  service.  To 
entertain  the  poor  was  easy;  to  pay  court  to  the  rich,  difficult,  and 
not  in  his  line.  His  brother  priests,  nearly  all  strangers,  misun- 
derstood him,  or  mistook  his  weariness  for  indifference,  and  his 
shrinking  from  applause  for  pride,  whereas  it  was  his  natural 
reserve  of  manner — his  fear  of  adulation  that  held  him  aloof. 

He  writes  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  22,  1882: 

If  you  only  knew  how  I despise  this  vulgar  thing  called  popularity , the 
applause  of  the  commons , the  clapping  of  hands  at  lectures,  the  adoration  of 
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adulators,  the  plaudits  of  the  populace,  the  praises  of  thousands,  you  would 
better  understand  my  position,  and  also  how  I retire  within  myself  all  alone, 
and  in  the  halls  of  my  heart  hold  converse  with  but  six  people  living  on  earth, 
and  one  dead,  except  to  me.  Who  the  six  are,  that  is  my  secret.  Who  the  dead 
— and  an  angel — is,  God  knows.  It  is  seldom  that  1 become  so  unreserved  as 
I am  in  writing  this  letter.  All  the  which  is  your  fault.  I will  leave  here  day 
after  to-morrow.  ' I preach  to-night  for  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  1 am  staying, 
and  who  treat  me  like  one  of  themselves.  I will  have  hard  work  in  Boston, 
but  I will  do  it.  * * * Well,  I must  close.  I send  you  enclosed  a copy  of  a 
poem,  to  which  I have  added  a few  verses  of  my  late  dreaming. 

Give  my  regards  to  all.  Pray  for  me.  Letters,  like  partings,  should  be 
brief  in  the  ending.  Good-bye. 


Yours  faithfully, 


A.  J.  Ryan. 


The  Jesuits  of  Boston  gave  Father  Ryan  a cordial  reception. 
His  appearance  was  at  first  a source  of  disappointment.  The 
Fathers  deputed  to  meet  him  at  the  depot  looked  for  a robust, 
genial  man  of  stately  bearing.  When  the  stooped  figure,  with 
slouched  hat,  tangled  hair,  and  great  cloak  stepped  from  the 
palace  car  to  the  platform,  they  glanced  at  each  other  askance 
ere  they  addressed  the  foreign-lookingstranger.  When  the  wel- 
come was  spoken,  Father  Ryan  opened  his  eyes  a little,  smiled, 
returned  their  salutations  in  his  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  and 
took  his  place  in  a carriage  as  directed.  It  was  all  unlike  what 
the  Fathers  expected,  but  it  was  the  poet's  way,  as  they  soon 
learned.  During  his  stay  in  Boston  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
most  kind  and  courteous  to  him,  and  were  well  pleased  with  his 
sermons  and  lectures;  but  he  could  have  done  himself  more  jus- 
tice had  he  given  himself  time  to  prepare  his  matter. 

Father  Ryan's  lectures  took  the  cultured  city  of  Boston  by 
storm.  On  the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit  he  electrified  his  im- 
mense audiences — subdued  them,  carried  them  with  him  at 
pleasure.  This  influence  was  due  more  to  the  man’s  magnetic 
power  than  to  the  lecturer’s  strength  of  reasoning;  his  unique 
form  of  thought-expression  charmed  their  fancy,  while  his  grace 
and  elegance  of  pose  and  gesture  delighted  their  artistic  tastes; 
his  eloquence,  too,  was  strong,  vivid,  flashing ! It  roused — animat- 
ed— struck!  They  sat  dazed;  he  looked  on,  and  wondered. 

A gentleman  who  heard  him  lecture  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
December  1st,  or  November  30th,  1882  or  '83,  on  “ Christ  the 
King  and  Key  of  History,"  wrote: 

“The  discourse  was  given  in  a most  eloquent  manner.  He 
held  the  attention  of  a vast  audience  for  over  an  hour.  His 
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thoughts  were  fully  and  clearly  expressed  in  sentences  replete 
with  poetic  and  dramatic  expression,  and  so  simply  worded  as 
to  be  immediately  understood  by  all. 

“ And  well  they  must  be,  for  the  speaker’s  manner  is  one  seldom 
found  in  lectures— that  of  being  able  to  express  the  real  idea  of 
a subject  in  a well-rounded  sentence  that  is  over  almost  before 
the  hearer  begins  to  be  ready  for  it.  Yet,  when  it  is  completed, 
the  idea  has  been  so  carefully  interpreted  that  no  more  remains 
to  be  said,  and  the  speaker  turns  away  on  anew  line  of  thought.” 

The  public  favor  and  applause  that  attended  Father  Ryan’s 
lecture-tour,  give  us  some  idea  of  his  outer  life — a life  marked 
by  labor,  fatigue,  and  earnest  endeavor  to  fulfil  his  duty,— to  at- 
tain the  end  for  which  his  superiors  sent  him  forth.  His  letters, 
written  from  the  scenes  of  these  lectures,  will  afford  a glimpse 
into  his  inner  life.  And  knowing  the  poet  as  we  do,  we  believe 
extracts  from  these  will  interest  our  readers. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Octave  of  8th  Dec.,  ’83. 

Mv  Very  Dear  Friend:— Yours  of  the  8th,  and  appendix  of  the  9th,  came 
to-day.  You  never  yet  wrote  me  a letter  in  which  your  pen  travelled  faster 
than  my  pleasure.  And  1 never  flatter.  I do  receive  letters,  the  length  of 
which  weakens  and  wearies  the  strength  of  my  patience.  And  some  think  I 
have  infinite  patience.  But  your  letters  are  personal  revelations  of  thoughts 
and  impressions.  And,  after  all,  what  should  be  less  formal  and  more  personal 
than  commumngs  of  minds  and  hearts!  Very  few  know  how  to  write  letters. 
Many  know  how  to  compose  letters.  In  writing,  as  in  conversing  face  to  face, 
we  should  be  simple  and  sincere.  Besides,  there  is  a certain  spell,  hard  to  de- 
fine, that  is  created  by  separation,  and  that  makes  us  more  frank  and  candid 
with  one  another.  Nearness  causes  timidity;  and  timidity  only  half  reveals. 
Distance  begets,  somehow,  more  confidence;  and  tjie  greater  the  confidence, 
the  greater  the  sincerity.  When  faces  are  too  close  together,  they  fail  to  see 
clearly  one  another’s  expressions,  which  are  always  revelations  of  hearts  and 
minds.  A pen  held  in  a hand  far  away  is  braver  than  a voice  near  enough  to 
reach  one’s  hearing.  Those  who  know  me  best  regard  me  as  a prodigy 
of  naturalness;  and  yet  I can  write  better  and  more  like  myself  than/'  I can 
converse  ” face  to  face.  It  may  seem  strange  when  I tell  you  that  there  are  only 
three  persons  living  to  whom  1 write  in  the  same  key  and  chord  and  tone  as  I 
do  to  you.  Letters  between  souls  that  are  akin  (and  that  is  higher  kinship 
than  that  of  maternal  blood)  ought  to  be  like  Sacred  Scriptures — all  truth,  all 
revelations  of  the  unseen,  all,  also,  beautiful  Apocalypses  of  hearts.  This 
world  (I  mean  its  people)  is  very  shallow,  very  narrow,  very  formal,  very  arti- 
ficial, very  superficial,  and  very  insincere.  It  does  not  understand  a dreamer 
or  his  dreamings.  It  cannot  comprehend  a thinker  or  his  thoughts.  Its  stan- 
dards are  low.  Its  criteria  are  uncharitable.  Its  mind  is  mean,  and  its  heart 
is  hollow;  hence  hypocrisy,  the  mother  of  many  vile  children. 

Frankness  is  a fault  in  its  eyes,  and  candor  is  a horror.  To  that  world,  even 
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grace  apart,  I never  belonged  by  temperament.  If  there  were  no  religion,  I 
would  adore  honor.  I cannot  stand  aloof  from  that  world,  but  I certainly  stand 
apart  from  it.  Aloof  means  contempt,  apart  means  pity.  And  why  not  aloof 
and  yet  apart t Easy  to  answer.  I have  mingled  more  with  womenx\\an  with 
men . And  the  consequence?  It  is  simple  and  seen.  My  heart  is  fresher  and 
purer.  I look  at  things  from  a woman's  standpoint.  My  very  temperament  is 
feminine , not  effeminate . I have  their  intuition,  and  hence  I have  a strange 
power  over  men.  I never  lose  a friend  worth  having.  To  men,  I am  like  a 
woman  in  tenderness  and  fidelity;  to  women,  I am  like  a man  with  all  the 
grand  braveries  of  patience  and  fidelity.  In  the  world  of  the  laity  as  in  the 
world  of  the  priesthood,  my  standards  are  the  same.  You  know , by  instinct  or 
intuition,  that  if  you  were  in  any  grave  trouble  or  trial,  you  would  come  to  me, 
in  a letter  perhaps,  and  would  be  certain  that  I would  stand  by  you:  if  right, 
to  defend  you,  and  if  you  were  in  the  wrong,  to  shelter  and  save  you. 

Yes,  you  wrote  the  words,  and  knew  me  when  you  wrote  that  I never  shrink 
from  defending  the  right.  And  I never  shall.  Man’s  opinion  is  nothing  to  me ; 
God’s  thought  is  everything. 

A man  is  never  fully  known  until  he  has  been  tried.  Who  ever  knows  the 
awful  temptations  of  a man,  public  and  popular,  admired  and  applauded  ? No 
one.  Who  ever  knows  the  awful  gauntlet  of  allurements,  tender  and  terrible, 
through  which  he  must  pass  ? Very  few.  I know  it  all.  And  when  I am 
dead  and  gone,  it  may  be  known,  but  the  grave  wherein  I rest  will  be  pure  as 
an  altar.  I will  not  care  much  then,  for  1 think  I will  rest  awhile  ; and  when 
you  and  /meet  in  Heaven,  as  meet  we  shall,  you  will  think  of  this  letter  of  Earth. 

I love  God  with  a love  beneath  Him — but  oh  ! I.  love  Him  with  every  fibre  of 
my  being.  I want  to  live  a little  longer— perhaps  for  selfish  ends,  —but  when 
I close  this  letter  with  my  name,  I could  die  at  once ; I would  if  so  God  willed. 
The  older  I grow,  the  less  love,  but  the  more  pity  I have  for  the  world.  It  has 
(poor  thing)  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness,— it  has  given  me  love  and  ap- 
plause. When  I die  it  is  going  to  talk  finely  about  the  poet-priest.  My  death 
will  be  noted,  my  qualities  exaggerated,  my  life  will  be  written  about,  etc.,  etc., 
but  my  inner  self’s  story  will  remain  in  the  silences.  It  is  better  so.  Silence  is 
like  a true  woman  s heart,  and  is  feminine.  Speech  is  masculine.  How  I do 
wander  off  and  wander  on  when  I write  to  you,  like  a person  half  a-dreaming! 

I think  that  most  of  my  thoughts  wear  the  drapery  of  dreams.  I was  told  a 
hundred  times,  and  often  by  Bishop  Quinlan,  that  I never  looked  myself  except 
when  wearing  the  cassock;  that  secular  clothes  seemed  to  be  put  of  place,  or 
I out  of  place  in  them.  And  so  it  is  with  my  thinkings— they  like  to  wear  the 
altar  robes  of  reveries. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  that  outer  world— the  people.  They  have  amazed 
me  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  have  taken  me  (figuratively,  of  course)  into 
their  arms.  They  have  startled  me  by  their  enthusiasm.  Almost  every  day  I 
meet  with  new  surprises.  I listen,  and  am  listless.  That  amazes  them.  Yes- 
terday, the  Archbishop  came  to  return  a call  I had  made  on  him.  He  said  : 
“ Well,  there  are  three  rages  in  Boston  now:  Mrs.  Langtry,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
and  F.  Ryan.  But  the  last-mentioned  rage  moves  about  with  such  a strange 
indifference,  that  to  priests  and  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  he  is  a per- 
fect wonder.”  I smiled.  “ Do  you  never  laugh?  ” said  the  Bishop.  “ Rarely,” 
said  I,  “ and  never  aloud.” 
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Last  Saturday,  several  Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  my  room  after  night-prayers. 
I had  promised  to  preach  next  day  at  High  Mass.  They  had  heard  me  lecture. 
But  in  my  lecture  I was  calm  and  very  deliberate,  and  my  style  in  them  would 
be  what  rhetoricians  call  elegant,  nothing  more.  So  one  of  the  Fathers  said 
to  me:  " The  elite  of  the  city  will  be  in  church  to-morrow,  and  you  must  let 
yourself  out."  I said:  11  Very  well,  to-morrow  I will  let  myself  half  out,” 
and  with  that  annoying  quiet  way  of  mine,  said:  “ I will  startle  you  all.”  After 
awhile  they  went.  I walked  up  and  down  my  room  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  after  reading  the  Gospel  of  Second  Sunday  in  Advent,  I went  to  bed 
prepared.  Said  Mass  in  the  morning  at  seven,  was  chatting  away  with  the 
Fathers,  and  smoking,  they  wondering  I did  not  return  to  my  room. 

The  church  was  crowded.  I went  to  the  pulpit.  I looked  at  them,  read 
the  Gospel,  and  began.  In  five  minutes  I saw  I held  them, — not  for  vanity- 
sake,  but  for  Christ’s  and  truth’s.  In  the  last  few  years  I am  sometimes  very 
dramatic.  Then  I described  John  the  Baptist  leaning  over  the  edge  of  his  des- 
ert-pulpit, gazing  on  the  sunset  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  he  its  only  golden 
cloud,  and  looking  on  the  sunrise  of  the  New  Dispensation  flashing  out  of  the 
face  of  Christ  when  He  besought  baptism.  The  church  was  thrilled.  Besides, 
my  voice  is  stronger  than  ever  it  was  in  olden  years.  Well,  after  Mass  I went 
quietly  to  my  room.  It  was  soon  crowded.  The  highest  compliment  to  power 
suddenly  revealed  is  first  a wondering  silence.  The  wonder  is  in  their  look  at 
one — silence  on  their  lips.  Then  when  silence  was  broken,  I heard  a priest  turn 
towards  me  and  say:  " I never  heard  the  like;  such  a sermon  was  never  preached 
in  Boston,”  and  so  on.  Now  I stood  in  that  scene  absolutely  as  quiet  in  heart  as 
in  manner,  as  if  I were  by  myself  alone.  Next  day  one  of  the  papers  said: 
"His  action  was  that  of  a sacred  dramatist;  his  voice  is  phenomenal,  his  ap- 
pearance mysterious,  his  gestures  as  unconsciously  made  as  a child’s,  and 
every  one  that  heard  him  left  the  church  with  the  impression  that  he  did  not  try 
to  make  an  effort,  and  that  he  holds  in  reserve  an  indefinite  power  of  thought 
which  he  can  muster  into  service  whenever  he  so  wishes.”  Since  then  I have 
become  the  " sensation.”  It  all  amuses  me.  Every  day  I am  called  on  by 
crowds.  Is  it  not  strange,  or  is  it  ? that  when  the  poor  hard-worked  factory 
girls,  all  of  Irish  race,  call  on  me  in  twos  and  threes,  that  I feel  happiest? 
And  I know  they  leave  me  with  a little  more  brightness  in  their  hearts.  You 
ought  to  pray  every  night  for  the  factory  girls.  O my  God!  it  is  awful,  too 
awful,  to  put  the  story  into  a letter.  Some  day  in  the  future,  in  a vague  way, 
I will  tell  you  the  reasons  why  I ask  your  prayers  for  them.  Factories  are 
like  Sodoms  and  Gemorrahs.  But  enough.  I will  not  reach  home  before  first 
of  April.  Now,  you  see,  I have  out-lengthened  your  letter;  only  my  penman- 
ship is  very  often  ungraceful.  But  I must  write  in  a hurry.  Your  presenti- 
ment about  my  nearness  on  the  8th  was  true  to  fact.  I will  pray  for  you  in 
your  retreat.  I have  not,  like  you,  any  perceptible  regret  in  the  deaths  of 
years.  Since  a certain  year,  when  I was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  died,  I 
have  no  special  affection  or  sympathy  with  any  particular  year.  Christmas 
makes  me  feel  lonesome.  I only  spent  seven  Christmases  at  home;  their 
memory  is  dim.  My  fifteenth  Christmas  1 spent  with  relatives.  It  was  a 
sweet,  bright  feast  from  the  Communion  of  all  of  us  in  the  morning  to  the 
good-nights,  and  especially  one  good-night.  Every  Christmas  I spend  over 
again  my  fifteenth  Christmas.  You  see,  I live  in  yesterdays;  my  dreams  are 
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there.  In  the  to-days  I work  hard.  To-morrows  give  me  no  trouble  or  joy. 
wish  you  a holy  Christmas  and  a blessed  New  Year.  Regards  to  all. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  Ryan. 


The  public  life  which  Father  Ryan  led,  crowded  as  it  was  by 
numerous  cares  and  benevolent  engagements,  which  he  neither 
could  nor  would  evade,  was  incompatible  with  his  tastes,  and  in- 
jurious to  his  health,  which,  unknown  to  himself,  was  failing  fast. 
He  felt  keenly  every  change  of  climate,  and  clearly  foresaw  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  but  he  braced  himself  to  meet  all 
— bravely — for  sake  of  the  cause. 

His  lecture,  “What  is  Truth?  ” was  delivered  before  intelligent 
enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  States  and  in  Canada.  Many  of  his 
listeners  differed  from  him  in  matters  of  Faith,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  their  genuine  applause  when  moved  by  his  bursts  of  elo- 
quent oratory.  “ The  lecturer’s  style  of  address,”  says  a Daily 
of  the  period,  “ immediately  rivets  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
and  holds  it  in  rapt  admiration.  He  seeks  no  superfluous 
words  to  finally  round  his  periods,  but  allows  his  tongue  to  flash 
forth  his  grand  poetic  ideas — aglow  with  fire!  We  had  already 
heard  his  name.  It  had  been  uttered  by  the  lips,  and  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  those  among  us  who  can  appreciate  his  genius 
as  a poet  and  his  worth  as  a priest.” 

Father  Ryan’s  lectures  were  as  his  poems,  weird  and  shadowy. 
None  other  spoke  or  looked  as  he;  none  brought  out  their  sub- 
jects with  broad,  bold  strokes  as  he!  In  these  points  he  was  the 
Booth  of  pulpit  and  platform — graceful,  elegant,  empassioned. 
His  reasoning,  as  we  before  remarked,  may  not  have  always  been 
strictly  logical  in  form,  but  it  was  sound  in  matter,  and  his 
thoughts  clothed  in  language  choice  and  striking.  His  heart  ap- 
pealed to  other  hearts,  touched,  and  conquered  them.  He  never 
read, — that  was  a source  of  power;  his  reason,  imagination,  gesture, 
all  had  full  play. 

“ Up  here,”  he  writes  from  Ohio,  where  he  lectured  and  gave 
missions:  “Up  here,  a lecturer  reads  his  lecture  from  a manu- 
script; it  is  the  style.  When  I lecture  and  tell  them  to  remove  the 
desk,  of  the  table,  and  the  pitcher  of  water  and  glass,  they  open 
their  eyes  wide;  and  I reckon  they  whisper,  ‘ curious!  ’ ” 

Yes,  the  reading  of  manuscripts  is  the  murderer  of  eloquence, 
and  the  extinguisher  of  fire. 

His  lecture,  “Christ  the  King,”  gave  satisfaction,  even  to 
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critics.  The  Rev.  lecturer  began  thus:  14  Pilate  never  forgot 

the  pale  face  of  the  Prisonor  that  16oked  on  his  when  the  Pris- 
oner stood  before  him.  His  hands  were  bound,  but  those  hands 
were  the  shrines  of  boundless  power.  He  spoke  low — ever  so 
low, — but  the  undertone  of  His  words  moved  His  omnipotence  to 
strength.  It  was  a strange  scene.  Why  did  Pilate  ask  Him: 
4 Are  you  king?  ’ Did  He  look  like  one?  Not  at  all.  He  was 
a fettered  man,  unprotected, — not  like  the  Author  of  divine  law. 
Yet  He  was  still  as  a star,  still  as  the  sun.  He  made  no  sound, 
except  when  He  answered  a question.  And  His  voice  was  low 
when  He  said  to  Pilate:  4 My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.’  We 
suppose  there  was  a lofty  look,  and  He  was  dreaming  about  His 
Father  and  His  Father’s  kingdom  and  the  angels’  songs  then. 
All  of  which  He  had  left  to  be  what?  A prisoner  before  an 
earthly  judge, — He  that  in  future  time  was  to  be  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  4 For  this  I came  into  the  world,'  said  He. 
How  humbly  He  spoke!  He  did  not  say:  4 1 am  the  Messiah.’ 
He  said  this  as  a simple  child.  4 For  this  was  I born.’  Only 
God  can  speak  so  low,  and  lose  nothing  by  the  speaking,  not  a 
particle  of  His  royalty — truth.” 

Thus  he  continued  in  his  strange  idyllic  fashion,  swaying  minds 
and  winning  hearts.  Even  at  best,  a resume  of  the  lecture  would 
give  the  reader  but  a faint  idea  of  its  excellence,  either  in  an  ora- 
torical or  literary  point  of  view.  Wherever  Father  Ryan  lec- 
tured or  preached,  he  took  the  masses.  The  people  were  on  his 
side,  no  matter  what  the  verdict  of  critics.  They  must  have  in- 
tuitively felt  that  his  sympathies  were  with  them. 


November. 


F.  D.  New. 


(<|be  roses  droop  and  fade  and  die ; 
<^>be  golden-rod  and  aster  lie 
Bead,  side  by  side. 
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(ij)l?e  swallow  now  no  more  doth  winp 
His  bappy  flipbt.  nor  robin  sinp 
0t  even-tide. 


(ij)be  trees  are  bare  of  leaves  and  fruit, 
fl  owers  dead  from  stem  to  root. 
0las!  so  fair  I 

T\)e  woods  w[jicb  lately  ranp  witl)  ^lee, 
With  songsters  sweetest  melody, 

Stand  stripped  and  bare. 

Row  sipbinp  winds  sad  dirges  sinp, 

And  far  and  fierce  tbe  dead  leaves  flinp 
Idpon  tbe  pround. 


Tbe  rills  \)Q ve  lost  tbeir  silvery  tones. 
And  burry  o er  tbe  japped  stones 
With  b°H°w  sound. 


Tbe  Autumn  dies  in  weeds  of  woe. 
Soon  shall  sbe  wear  a parb  of  snow, 
An  ermine  sbroud. 


may  my  soul,  life  o er,  ta^e 
snowy  robe,  all  radiant,  wbite, 
tsil^e  sunlit  cloud. 
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HAWAII. 

George  Worth  Woods,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 
III. 

THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 


Downfall  of  the  Monarchy , Establishment  of  the  Republic , and  Movement 
towards  Annexation  to  the  United  States . 

he  last  paper  of  this  series  closed  with 
the  death,  of  Kalakaua  I.,  and  this  final 
paper  will  commence  with  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  California  tour  of  His 
Majesty,  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
the  San  Francisco  funeral,  the  return 
of  the  dead  monarch  to  his  native  land 
with  the  attendant  ceremonies,  native 
and  foreign,  of  special  interest  as  being  the  last  of  such  half- 
barbaric  spectacles  probably  ever  to  be  witnessed,  and  a con- 
sideration of  the  king’s  personal  characteristics,  his  conduct  of 
affairs,  the  important  events  of  his  reign,  and  the  circumstances, 
for  which  he  was  alone  responsible,  which  were  the  first  direct 
contributions  toward  the  downfall  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy. 

Late  in  November,  the  Flagship  14  Charleston  ” sailed  away  with 
His  Majesty  for  San  Francisco,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  a con- 
sideration of  reciprocity  relations  with  the  United  States,  at 
Washington,  but  principally  with  a view  to  recuperation  from 
physical  infirmities,  which  were  but  too  apparent  to  everyone 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ; yet  no  one  would  have  believed 
his  end  to  be  so  near,  although  his  attending  physician,  Doctor 
George  Trousseau,  pronounced  him  to  be  affected  with  serious 
renal  disease. 

The  ocean  trip  was  an  exceptionally  pleasant  one,  only  slight- 
ly prolonged  beyond  the  usual  seven  days  by  fog  at  the  entrance 
to  the  “ Golden  Gate,”  and  His  Majesty  landed  in  a far  better 
condition  than  when  he  left  Honolulu. 

After  a short  stay  in  San  Francisco,  a southern  tour  was  pro- 
jected, to  extend  as  far  as  San  Diego,  and  a special  car  was 
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placed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party,  which  consisted  of  Admiral  Brown,  Lieutenant 
Dyer,  Ensign  Blow,  Chamberlain  Macfarlane,  and  Colonel,  the 
Honorable  Hoepili  Baker,  Aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  It  was 
but  a series  of  fetes,  receptions,  and  dinners,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Southern  California,  and  in  a few  days  His  Majesty 
showed  evidences  of  succumbing  to  this  incessant  feasting  and 
broken  rest,  so  that  a hurried  return  was  made  to  San  Francisco. 
At  Santa  Barbara,  the  first  alarming  symptoms  were  manifested, 
after  a cold  ride  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  return  was  still  further 
hastened,  so  that  the  party  reached  the  Palace  Hotel  on  the 
seventh  of  January.  Rest  and  treatment  seemed  to  recuperate 
him,  and  he  refused  to  obey  any  restrictive  advice,  attending  a 
dinner  and  Masonic  meeting  in  spite  of  all  pleadings  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  end  approached  speedily,  an  advanced  condition 
of  “ Bright's  disease  ” being  soon  apparent.  Consultations  were 
held  with  eminent  medical  men  of  San  Francisco  without  bene- 
ficial results,  and  His  Majesty  gradually  failed,  dying  in  a coma- 
tose state  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 

The  following  day  the  body  was  embalmed  and  removed  to 
Trinity  Chapel,  under  an  escort  of  United  States  marines,  where 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  mortuary  chapel,  under  a military  guard  of 
United  States  cavalry,  until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

Funeral  services  were  held  under  the  conduct  of  the  Reverend 
J.  Sanders  Reed,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  the  body  was  conducted  to  the  water-front  by  a military. 
Masonic,  and  civic  procession  of  enormous  magnitude,  under  the 
charge  of  General  Gibbon,  United  States  Army,  whence  it  was 
transferred  by  the  “ Madrona,”  to  the  United  States  flagship 
11  Charleston."  It  was  there  received  about  four  o’clock,  post 
meridian,  and  placed  on  a temporary  catafalque,  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  and  men,  and  a large  concourse  of  visitors,  while 
the  band  played  the  national  anthem  of  Hawaii,  and  a half  hour 
later  the  flagship  steamed  majestically  out  of  the  harbor  on  her 
sorrowful  mission. 

The  ship  made  a quick  trip  to  Honolulu,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  was  signalled  off  Koko  head, 
with  the  American  and  Hawaiian  flags  at  half  mast,  and  the  ship 
covered  with  mourning  emblems.  It  took  but  a short  time, 
through  signals  to  the  naval  vessels  in  the  harbor,  to  make  the 
sad  news  known  to  the  authorities  and  citizens,  and  when  the 
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ship  came  to  anchor  off  the  water-front,  the  wharves  were  black 
with  people,  and  crowds  of  native  Hawaiian  women  set  up  a 
mournful  wail.  The  return  of  the  44  Charleston,  ” with  the  king, 
was  expected  about  this  time,  and  the  palace,  public  buildings, 
and  streets,  were  gay  with  every  variety  of  patriotic  decoration, 
which  were  now  speedily  removed,  and  sombre  mourning  hastily 
substituted,  while  native,  consular,  and  diplomatic  flags,  includ- 
ing the  royal  ensign  on  Iolani  palace,  were  placed  at  half  mast; 
business  was  suspended,  and  the  public  schools  closed,  while  a 
weeping  sky  gave  emphasis  to  the  general  sorrow. 

The  queen,  royal  family,  and  cabinet  officers,  being  informed 
of  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  arrival  of  his  remains,  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  for  the  landing  of  the  body,  which  was 
effected  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  coffin  being  trans- 
ferred on  a floating  catafalque,  and  escorted  by  barges  contain- 
ing all  the  officers  from  the  flagship  and  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  English  and  American.  At  the  quay  it  was  received  by 
two  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  men,  who  formed  a guard  of 
honor,  and  solemnly,  to  the  sound  of  funeral  music  from  the 
naval  and  Hawaiian  bands,  the  body  was  borne  to  Iolani  palace. 
The  skies  were  weeping  when  the  procession  moved,  but,  as  it 
entered  the  palace  avenue,  and  passed  between  the  lines  of 
torches,  an  emblem,  sacred  to  the  Kalakaua  family,  the  sun, 
burst  forth,  and  a complete  rainbow  arch  spanned  the  heavens, 
embracing  the  palace,  beneath  which  the  sad  procession  seemed 
to  move  toward  the  portal,  while  the  native  wailers,  with  loud 
and  plaintive  cries,  aided  the  weird  aspect  of  the  scene. 

From  the  funeral  car,  the  casket  was  carried  to  the  throne 
room,  where  it  was  placed  on  a lofty  catafalque,  and  so  remained 
until  the  day  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  a transfer  being  subse- 
quently made  to  a coffin  of  native  woods,  but  both  were  draped 
in  the  famous  yellow  feather-cloak  of  Kamehameha  I.,  worth  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  upon  this  were  placed  the  sceptre  and 
sword  of  state,  with  the  royal  crown,  and  the  royal  kahilis , the 
Hawaiian  emblems  of  royalty,  small  and  great,  were  arranged  in 
two  lines,  all  of  black,  save  one,  an  ancient  royal  creation  (Kaola- 
hoka)  formed  of  the  yellow  matno  feathers  of  which  the  royal 
cloak  is  constructed. 

At  the  head,  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  the  margin  of  the 
casket,  sat  the  queen  dowager  during  the  night  and  day,  weep- 
ing and  wailing  most  pitiably,  her  face  at  times  concealed  by  a 
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fan,  and  Queen  Liliohukalani,  with  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  king's  personal  staff,  were  grouped  around  the 
bier,  venting  their  grief  in  various  ways,  while  without,  in  the 
grounds,  the  professional  wailers  kept  up  their  mournful  chants 
and  wild  cries,  or  chanted  m£les  in  praise  of  his  dead  majesty. 
Many  of  these  had  parts  of  the  scalp  shaved,  and  a tooth 
knocked  out,  as  expressive  of  grief,  an  act  of  mutilation  known 
to  the  ancient  Hawaiians  as  mauewanewa.  The  flaming  of  the 
torches  was  another  ancient  custom,  and  emblematic  of  a privi- 
lege  granted  to  the  family  of  Kalakaua,  to  bear  a torch  at  mid- 
day. 

During  the  days  that  His  Majesty's  body  lay  in  state,  the 
rooms  were  filled  with  a wandering  mass  of  visitors,  being  es- 
pecially crowded  at  night,  while  sweet  songs  were  chanted, 
sometimes  conventional  well-known  church  hymns,  or  as  fre- 
quently, mel£s  descriptive  of  the  king’s  work  and  deeds,  set  to 
familiar  tunes,  while  the  light  kahilis  were  waved  over  the  cas- 
ket by  a deputation  of  native  citizens,  in  faultless  evening  dress, 
regularly  relieved  at  short  intervals,  who  chanted  in  unison  with 
the  singers  of  the  choir,  the  various  hymns  and  mel£s. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  the  king  was  laid  to  rest.in  the 
royal  mausoleum,  on  one  of  the  most  perfect  days  that  ever 
was  known  in  Honolulu,  succeeding  a morning  storm  of  great 
severity,  which  laid  the  dust,  cooled  the  atmosphere,  and  made 
a funeral  procession  of  great  magnitude  a comfortable  possibility. 

The  burial  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
read  over  the  body  in  the  throne  room,  by  Bishop  Willis  of  that 
communion,  with  the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  choral  singing, 
the  whole  royal  family,  diplomatic  corps,  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  cabinet,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  distin- 
guished citizens  being  present,  while  the  grounds  were  filled  with 
less  noted  personages  and  the  native  population.  These  latter 
formed  a vast  crowd,  all  wearing  black  garments,  relieved  by 
leis  of  brilliant  flowers,  the  natives  venting  their  pent-up  feel- 
ings and  genuine  sorrow  in  frequent  plaintive  wails,  or  by  indulg- 
ing in  an  improvised  hula , as  a mark  of  sorrow  and  respect  to 
him  who  was  of  their  own  race,  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing to  chant  their  meles  in  praise  of  the  dead. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  burial  service,  the  procession  was 
formed,  and  preceding  and  following  the  catafalque,  a vast  con- 
course of  ten  thousand  people,  having  a distinctly  military  and 
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naval  character,  moved  up  Nuuanu  valley,  to  the  royal  mausoleum, 
while  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  men-of-war  in  Honolulu 
harbor,  and  the  many  military  bands,  forming  a part  of  the  pro- 
cession, played  the  celebrated  funeral  marches  of  the  great  com- 
posers. 

Being  placed  in  the  mausoleum,  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  first  read  by  Bishop  Willis,  followed  by  the  Ma- 
sonic ritual,  and  these  ceremonies  being  concluded,  the  royal 
kahilis  and  burning  torches  were  planted  at  the  portal  of  the  mort- 
uary chamber,  and  Kalakaua  Rex  was  left  to  his  long  sleep. 

It  is  our  duty  now  to  analyze  the  character  of  the  dead  mon- 
arch, his  qualifications  as  a ruler,  his  successes  and  his  failures, 
which  were  features  contributing  so  largely  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  native  Hawaiian  sovereignty. 

In  the  early  life  of  Kalakaua,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding to  the  monarchy,  not  being  of  royal  blood,  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  royal  family  became  decimated,  the  vision  of 
possibilities  became  more  clear  to  him,  and  he  became  a student 
and  a thoughtful  man,  awaiting  his  opportunity,  which  came 
with  the  death  of  Lunalilo,  and  his  election  to  the  succession  by 
legislative  vote  in  1874. 

Kalakaua  received  an  admirable  education  at  the  14  Royal 
School,"  and  was  every  inch  a king,  in  stature,  good  looks,  man- 
ners, dress,  deportment,  and  intelligent  conversation.  He  was 
emphatically  a student,  and  had  an  absorbing  interest  in  matters 
of  Hawaiian  history,  folk-lore,  and  religion,  taking  Kamehameha 
IV.,  however,  as  his  model,  he  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  promulgated  a new  constitution.  In  the  course 
of  these  studies  and  considerations,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Kalakaua’s  Christian  belief  was  somewhat  undermined,  his  heathen 
proclivities  re-asserted  themselves,  and  like  his  prototype,  he 
secretly  resented  foreign  guidance  and  influence,  and  was  the  pro- 
moter of  the  cry:  44  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians.” 

In  the  study  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Hawaiians,  it  would 
seem  that  he  accepted  it  and  its  ceremonies,  and  in  his  various 
tours  of  the  islands  of  his  kingdom,  where  in  the  rural  districts 
the  ancient  beliefs  were  kept  alive,  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
offerings  of  the  44  red  fish,  white  cock,  and  black  pig"  on  many 
native  altars. 

Also  when  his  coronation  took  place,  to  which  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  earth  were  invited,  the  royal  ceremonies  had  super- 
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added  to  them  a series  of  licentious  orgies,  based  on  the^o^z,  and 
within  the  palace  grounds. 

As  time  went  on,  the  king  became  extravagant,  and  to  provide 
money,  sold  many  valuable  franchises,  including  that  for  the  sale 
of  opium,  and  gathered  around  him  adventurers  and  parasites  of 
bad  character,  all  of  whom  stimulated  him  to  chafe  at  the  re- 
strictions of  the  constitution  which  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  sup- 
port. 

Further  and  further  he  drifted  toward  personal  autocracy, 
while  the  debt  of  the  kingdom  increased  stupendously.  This  con- 
dition, and  these  and  various  other  rash  acts  of  assumed  indepen- 
dence of  the  legislature,  especially  the  bribery  and  corruption 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  opium  license,  by  which  a large 
sum  of  money  was  secured,  personally,  by  the  sovereign,  hurried 
matters  to  a crisis. 

These  events  precipitated  the  revolution  of  1887,  undoubtedly, 
which  was  such  a unanimous  rebuke  of  his  many  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion that  the  king  was  over-awed,  and  yielded  to  the  stern  man- 
dates of  the  legislature  and  people,  by  signing  the  constitution 
of  1887,  a revision  of  that  of  1864,  which  put  an  end  to  personal 
government,  and  subordinated  the  king  to  the  legislature  forever. 

Office-holders  were  made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  legislature, 
which  body  had  to  pass  by  a majority,  any  action  of  the  sovereign 
connected  with  the  removal  of  the  ministers  before  it  was  valid, 
and  the  house  of  nobles  was  made  elective. 

There  was  naturally  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign and  his  supporters  to  these  radical  changes,  which  caused 
another  revolution,  or  insurrection,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  under 
the  leadership  of  a half-white,  R.  W.  Wilcox,  who  at  King  Kala- 
kaua’s  request  had  been  educated  in  the  military  school  of  Turin, 
Italy,  and  had  married  an  Italian  wife  of  noble  family.  Wilcox 
was  to  be  thus  prepared  for  taking  command  of  the  Hawaiian 
army,  the  king  having  aspirations  after  an  army  and  a navyt 
with  a view  to  sustaining  his  autocracy  through  military  power. 

This  crisis  in  Hawaiian  affairs  was  probably  embraced  by  the 
king  and  his  followers  as  their  opportunity,  but  it  had  a la- 
mentable ending,  the  better  classes  being  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  the  consequent  insurrection  was  promptly  suppressed,  but 
in  a bloody  manner,  seven  natives  being  killed,  and  a large  num- 
ber wounded. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  king’s  intentions,  they  were  nev- 
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•er  carried  out,  for  being  compelled  to  sign  the  new  constitution 
•effectually  suppressed  his  power  for  harm,  and  failing  health 
neutralized  his  wrong  ambitions.  He  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
with  mild  dissipations  and  some  literary  work,  he  passed  his 
time  until  his  fatal  last  visit  to  the  United  States  on  the  flagship 
44  Charleston/’ 

His  literary  work  was  of  no  mean  character,  and  included  a 
sort  of  44  History  of  Polynesia,”  and  a volume  on  44  Folk-lore,” 
prepared  in  co-laboration  with  ex-United  States  Minister  Dag- 
gett, and  distributed  privately;  but  his  most  ambitious  work  was 
the  44  Diametral  Physiography  of  the  Earth,”  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Segreaves,  an  ex-seacaptain  of  some  ability, 
long  resident  in  the  south  seas,  the  trusted  companion  of  the  king’s 
leisure  hours,  which  were  spent  in  more  or  less  licentious  pleas- 
ures at  the  royal  boat-house,  His  Majesty’s  favorite  residences 
place  of  recreation. 

This  was  specially  the  case  after  his  signature  had  been  append- 
ed to  the  new  constitution  when,  in  his  chagrin,  he  folded  his 
hands,  gave  up  the  burden  of  state  affairs,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  pleasures  of  all  kinds.  The  44  hula  ” became  an  institution  at 
this  famous  boat-house,  where  cards,  also,  were  a marked  feature, 
and  to  this  headquarters  of  royalty,  all  distinguished  visitors, 
naval  and  civilian,  were  bidden;  but  such  a life,  varied  only  in- 
termittently by  serious  considerations  of  state  affairs  and  lit- 
erary work,  broke  down  a fine  constitution,  debauched  his  char- 
acter, and  brought  so  prominently  to  the  king’s  consideration 
the  ancient  pagan  conditions,  that  his  Christianity  became  but  a 
form  with  true  faith  nearly  annihilated. 

With  his  mind  thus  altered  and  changed,  his  hands  tied  as  re- 
gards personal  conduct  of  affairs,  the  king’s  usefulness  to  his 
people  and  nation  was  destroyed,  and  the  great  step  downward, 
toward  the  extinction  of  Hawaiian  native  sovereignty  was  accom- 
plished. 

But  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
•establishment  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  the  aug- 
mented production  of  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee,  and  the  consequent 
•influx  of  wealth  into  the  island  kingdom,  with  increased  emigra- 
tion, including  thousands  of  Japanese  coolies,  for  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  which  class  is  likely  to  prove  a serious  embar- 
rassment in  the  immediate  future  in  connection  with  annexation. 

Queen  Liliuokalani  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  day  of 
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the  arrival  of  the  body  of  King  Kalakaua  on  the  44  Charleston,” 
January  twenty-ninth,  1891,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,, 
commissioned  her  first  ministry,  and  on  the  ninth  of  March,  pro- 
claimed Princess  Kaiulani,  her  niece,  daughter  of  the  late  Princess 
Likiliki  and  Honorable  Archibald  S.  Cleghorn,  as  heiress-ap- 
parent. 

By  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  term  of  the  last  cab- 
inet expired  with  the  king,  and  this  gave  the  queen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dictate  terms  in  advance  to  her  incoming  cabinet,  and 
to  secure  the  control  of  appointments. 

At  first  all  went  with  comparative  smoothness,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  constitution 
signed  under  duress  by  her  brother,  and  chafed  at  the  limitations 
of  her  power.  This  daily  became  more  and  more  apparent,  un- 
til the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  1892,  which  was  prolonged 
for  eight  months,  during  which  the  opium  and  lottery  bills  were 
passed,  the  latter  being  an  effort  to  transfer  the  Louisiana  lottery 
headquarters  to  Hawaii;  and  Her  Majesty  busied  herself  drafting 
a new  constitution,  enlarging  the  royal  prerogative,  making  the 
government  an  absolute  instead  of  a limited  monarchy,  and  dis- 
franchising the  class  of  citizens  which  paid  two-thirds  of  the  taxes. 
All  this  caused  intense  excitement,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution,  an  outbreak  was  pre- 
cipitated. 

Advice,  counsel,  and  argument,  including  special  appeals  from 
the  American  and  English  ministers,  were  wasted  on  Her  Majesty, 
and  the  stern  opposition  of  the  foreign  element  with  large  inter- 
ests at  stake,  especially  the  American-born  citizens  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  best  of  the  native  class,  organized  a powerful  opposition 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  formed  a provisional  government,  which* 
was  proclaimed  from  the  government  building,  and  the  queen 
resigned  under  protest,  after  making  an  official  appeal  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  command- 
er of  the  United  States  ship  44  Boston,”  landed  a force,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a “committee  of  public  safety,”  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  incase  of  disorder  or  incendiarism, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  acting  strictly  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  minister,  and  in  an  inconspicuous  manner,  until  the 
success  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  assured,  by  organiza- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  protective  force,  this 
landing  being  in  conformity  with  an  old  44  naval  regulation  99 ; and 
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no  public  recognition  was  given  to  the  Provisional  Government 
until  after  the  queen’s  formal  abdication,  when  government  build- 
ings and  archives,  and  the  machinery  of  government,  were  in  its 
possession.  No  positive  aid  whatever  was  given  to  the  new 
government,  or  opposition  to  the  monarchy,  it  would  seem,  al- 
though the  adherents  of  the  latter  have  stoutly  asserted  to  the 
contrary;  but  this  statement  seems  to  be  maintained  by  all  writ- 
ten documents,  at  least. 

The  queen  seeing  her  power  wrenched  from  her  grasp,  appealed 
to  Mr.  Stevens  to  sustain  her  authority,  and  in  a document 
dated  January  seventeenth,  1893,  gave  the  solemn  declaration  to 
sustain  the  old  constitution  both  for  herself  and  ministers,  who 
countersigned  the  document.  But  it  was  too  late,  Mr.  Stevens  re- 
plying that  the  soldiers  were  only  on  shore  for  a pacific  purpose, 
and  could  not  adjudicate  her  case. 

On  the  same  day  the  “ Committee  of  Public  Safety  ” took  pos- 
session of  the  government  buildings,  and  issued  a proclamation, 
which  reviewed  the  earlier  constitutional  government  of  Hawaii, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  Kalakaua  and  the  late  queen,  the  desire  of 
both  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  act  in  many  unconstitu- 
tional ways,  to  sustain  and  encourage  persons  of  no  character 
and  standing  in  the  community,  corrupt  the  elections,  and  con- 
trol the  judiciary,  and  in  fact,  showed  a desire  for  pure  absolutism. 

It  further  rehearses  the  deeds  of  Kalakaua,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  power,  reviews  the  hopes  of  better  government  enter- 
tained on  the  accession  of  Liliuokalani,  and  says  “ she,  however, 
showed  a determination  to  follow  the  tactics  of  her  late  brother, 
and  in  all  possible  ways  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative with  an  abridgment  of  popular  rights,”  and  details  the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  the  last  royal  legislature,  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  queen  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution  which 
abolished  the  elective  house,  and  the  proclamation  ends  with  a 
declaration  that  (1)  The  Hawaiian  monarchical  system  of  govern- 
ment is  hereby  abrogated;  (2)  A Provisional  Government  for  the 
control  and  management  of  public  affairs,  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace,  is  hereby  established  to  exist  until  terms  of  un- 
ion with  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  negotiated  and 
agreed  upon;  (3)  Such  Provisional  Government  shall  consist  of 
an  executive  council  of  four  members,  etc. 

An  announcement  of  the  Provisional  Government  being  organ- 
ized having  been  made  to  United  States  Minister  J.  L.  Stevens, 
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with  a request  that  it  be  recognized  as,  de  facto,  the  government 
of  Hawaii,  this  request  was  immediately  granted,  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  and  all  other  foreign  representatives  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  circumstances  promptly  followed  with  their 
acknowledgments,  for  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. 

Thus  runs  the  story  of  this  period  as  related  by  Minister  Ste- 
vens and  the  opponents  of  the  monarchy,  but  those  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  queen  and  her  people  tell  another  story,  with  many 
radical  differences,  which  it  is  but  equitable  to  present,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  most  important  contrary  statements,  viz: 

They  claim  that  the  deposition  of  the  queen,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Provisional  Government  were  acts  of  conspiracy; 
that  the  absence  of  Minister  Stevens  from  Honolulu,  on  the  M Bos- 
ton,” was  for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  alibi — while  the  proposed 
action  of  the  conspirators  was  being  accomplished — which  would 
have  been  prolonged  until  all  was  over,  but  that  the  active  leaders 
became  timid,  and  so  urged  the  return  of  the  “ Boston  ” and  the 
minister,  while  they  busied  themselves  in  engrossing  the  petition 
for  annexation,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  transmission 
after  the  blow  should  be  struck. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  the  proclamation  abrogating 
the  monarchy,  and  establishing  a Provisional  Government,  was 
read  in  front  of  the  deserted  government  buildings,  behind  which 
the  forces  of  the  “ Boston”  with  arms  and  gatling  guns,  under 
the  personal  command  of  Captain  G.  C.  Wiltze,  United  States 
Navy,  were  paraded,  and  the  reading  being  completed,  a formal 
announcement  of  the  proclamation  was  handed  to  Captain  Wiltze, 
who  was  expecting  it,  and  a copy  forwarded  by  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  to  Minister  Stevens,  at  his  residence  in  Nuuanu  Val- 
ley. This  evoked  an  instant  response,  already  prepared,  which 
recognized  the  Provisional  Government,  although  they  had,  at  that 
time,  nothing  in  their  possession  but  the  unoccupied  legislative 
chambers.  The  monarchy  had  five  hundred  men  under  arms,  and 
the  queen,  with  her  ministry,  totally  oblivious  of  this  coup  d’etat, 
were  sitting  in  tranquil  discussion  of  the  situation,  in  Iolani  pal- 
ace, and  the  royal  troops  were  principally  assembled  at  the  po- 
lice station,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Wilson,  to  whom  no 
demand  had  been  made  for  surrender. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Stevens’  reply  had  been  received,  a committee 
of  three  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  proceeded  to 
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Iolani  palace  to  give  notification  of  their  action  to  Her  Majesty, 
her  deposition,  and  the  organization  of  a Provisional  Government, 
demanding  her  abdication,  and  the  transfer  of  government  prop- 
erty, with  an  order  from  her  to  the  royal  troops  to  surrender  arms. 
After  a parley  and  consultation  with  her  ministers,  the  queen  sur- 
rendered during  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  “ under  protest 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,”  with  a declaration 
“ that  she  would  appeal  to  the  government  at  Washington.” 
The  barracks  were  surrendered  in  the  forenoon  of  the  eighteenth, 
but  Marshal  Wilson  refused  to  surrender  his  force  at  the  police 
station,  but  “ would  oppose  the  4 Boston’s  * force  and  protect  his 
queen,  unless  Her  Majesty  officially  ordered  him  to  act  other- 
wise.” 

To  avoid  bloodshed,  the  queen  issued  this  order,  and  Marshal 
Wilson  delivered  the  arms  of  his  small  force  into  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Provisional  Government  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  eighteenth. 

On  the  following  day  a chartered  steamer,  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Provisional  Government,  then  in  existence  but  two 
days,  was  despatched  to  San  Francisco,  bearing  the  Annexation 
Treaty,  prepared  many  days  before  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished, but  they  failed  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  Her  Majesty,  of 
taking  along,  at  the  same  time,  her  protest  and  appeal. 

In  these  acts,  in  which  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
played  such  a prominent  part,  a recent  naval  writer  says:  “Thus 
history  repeats  itself,  for  these  events  call  to  mind  the  time  when 
Kalakaua  was  seated  on  the  Hawaiian  throne,  through  the  moral 
influence  of  Americans,  aided  by  an  American  naval  force,  under 
the  command  of  new  Rear  Admiral  George  E.  Belknap,  United 
States  Navy.  The  Americans  believed  that  thus  placed  in 
power  through  these  influences,  with  an  American  cabinet,  and 
presumably  to  be  sustained  by  the  United  States,  they  would 
be  sure  of  good  government,  and  all  their  material  interests  so 
paramount  in  the  kingdon  would  be  respected,  which  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  so  that  when  Liliuokalani  came  to  the  throne,  it 
constituted  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.” 

With  the  accession  of  the  queen  they  became  timorous,  know- 
ing that  she  hated  the  constitution  and  would  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity attempt  to  supplant  it,  or  embrace  the  first  moment  that 
it  appeared  to  be  practicable  to  do  so  or  promise  success;  there- 
fore it  was  but  natural  that  the  Americans,  seeing  their  interests 
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would  be  in  peril  should  the  queen  act  as  she  threatened,  and  es- 
tablish an  absolute  monarchy,  with  a native  Hawaiian  cabinet, 
which  to  them  would  mean  absolute  ruin,  determined  on  immedi- 
ate action,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  queen,  and  from  their  point  of  view,  and  in  furtherance  of 
their  own  interests,  deposition  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  were  accomplished,  which,  accepting  their 
views  and  fears,  must  be  conceded  as  sensible,  though  the  means 
were  questionable  and  scarcely  founded  in  equity. 

Their  action  was  based  on  a 44  righteous  indignation  against  the 
queen’s  hostile  acts  in  opposition  to  American  interests,  the 
presence  of  a United  States  minister  desirous  of  doing  their  bid- 
ding, a commanding  officer  of  a United  States  vessel,  not  only  to 
acquiesce,  but  to  aid,  and  a few  associated  officers  enthusias- 
tically in  accord  with  both.” 

On  the  first  of  February,  without  serious  foreign  protest,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  over  the  government  build- 
ings, at  the  request  of  the  Provisional  Government,  as  a. sign  of 
protection  and  of  the  security  of  life  and  property,  with  a dis- 
tinct statement  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in 
public  affairs,  which  action  was  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  and  soon  thereafter,  the  Hawaiian  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  sent  there  in  January,  proceeded  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  annexation  with  the  United  States,  which  em- 
braced annuities  to%  Her  Majesty  and  the  heiress-apparent. 

The  treaty  was  introduced  during  the  last  days  of  the  Harrison 
administration,  and  withdrawn  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Cleveland,  in  1893,  when  the  president  despatched  the 
Honorable  James  H.  Blount  as  special  commissioner  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Revolution,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
“ constitutional  government  had  been  subverted  with  the  active 
aid  of  our  minister,  Honorable  J.  L.  Stevens,  aided  by  the  naval 
armed  force,  landed  at  his  instance,  and  that  our  honorable  course,, 
as  far  as  practicable,  was  to  undo  the  wrong  and  restore  the 
status  existing  before  our  forcible  intervention. 

Commissioner  Blount’s  report  was  submitted  to  Congress,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  successor,  Honorable  Albert  S.  Willis,  as 
United  States  minister,  who  endeavored  to  effect  a restoration 
of  the  monarchy  14  upon  terms  providing  for  clemency  as  well  as 
justice  to  all  parties,”  which  failed  14  because  the  terms  had  not 
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proved  acceptable  to  the  queen/*  and  the  matter  was  left  for  fur- 
ther congressional  consideration. 

In  1894,  a convention  was  held  in  Honolulu,  which  framed  a 
new  constitution,  and  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  formally  pro- 
claimed July  fourth,  1894,  which  was  recognized  by  President 
Cleveland  on  August  seventh,  President  Sanford  B.  Dole  having 
been  elected  president  of  Hawaii  for  a term  of  six  years. 

Peace  and  prosperity  have  attended  the  republican  government, 
in  spite  of  much  constant  plotting  on  the  part  of  royalists,  which 
eventuated  in  a serious  insurrection  in  January,  1895.  Many  per- 
sons were  arrested,  including  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani,  who  was 
kept  for  a long  period  as  a state  prisoner  in  her  old  private 
quarters  in  Iolani  palace.  She  was,  however,  ultimately  released 
in  1896,  and  since  then  has  resided  in  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally at  Washington. 

The  latest  phase  of  Hawaiian  history  is  a new  treaty  of  annex- 
ation, which  has  been  ratified  by  the  Hawaiian  legislature,  and 
will  come  up  for  early  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  our 
Congress,  in  December,  1897. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hawaiian  Republican  government 
has  been  prompted  to  this  action  by  the  insecurity  of  its  position* 
and  the  action  of  the  Japanese  government,  which  has  a large 
number  of  its  people  engaged  in  labor  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii, 
which  class  of  Asiatics  has  become  of  late  so  augmented  that 
they  are  becoming,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  a prepon- 
derating element,  calling  for  their  home  government  to  demand 
civil  rights  for  them  from  the  new  republic,  and  in  case  of  a con- 
sideration of  annexation,  all  these  rights  must  be  secured  and 
maintained.  It  is  likely  that  this  Asiatic  emigration  has  been 
steadily  increased  by  official  encouragement,  to  offset  that  of 
the  American  influence  in  the  islands,  and  give  an  adequate 
reason  for  interference  and  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  annex- 
ation to  the  11  Greater  Republic,”  practically  a scheme  of  Asiatic 
invasion  to  submerge  and  overwhelm  the  influence  of  those,  and 
especially  the  Americans,  who  have  made  Hawaii  what  it  is,  and 
represent  most  of  the  business  and  material  interests  of  the 
Islands. 

This  motive  may  not  be  so  paramount  as  it  seems  to  be,  and 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Japan  is  simply  acting  as  any  other 
modern  nation  of  equal  importance  would  act  in  defence  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  her  people,  who  have  been  invited  to  come  to 
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Hawaii  as  contract  laborers,  and  whose  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry have  been  so  important  in  the  development  of  the  sugar 
and  rice  plantations.  The  recent  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
certain  Japanese,  under  contract,  is  probably  due,  not  as  stated, 
to  an  absence  of  the  necessary  small  capital  required  by  the 
treaty,  but  to  the  annexation  project  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Hawaiian  government  not  to  increase  the  Asiatic  population, 
as  this  element,  including  the  Japanese,  must  be  a subject  of  seri- 
ous consideration  when  Hawaii  is  incorporated  into  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  matter  of  emigration  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion, probably,  but  the  preliminaries  have  not  yet  been  arranged 
with  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry,  which  will  insist  44  that  the 
action  of  Hawaii  in  refusing  the  landing  of  the  Japanese  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty,”  and  will  demand  indemnity  and 
guarantees  for  the  future.  It  is  likely  that  in  view  of  early  annex- 
ation, the  Hawaiian  government  may  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Washington  for  consideration,  and  will  certainly  refuse  to  discuss 
any  other  matter  than  this  immediate  question  of  emigration, 
and  will  refuse  to  entertain  the  subject  of  future  rights,  under  the 
Hawaiian  Republic,  or  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  citizens,  however,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  all  that 
constitutes  good  citizenship,  a more  intelligent,  sober,  honest 
and  industrious  class  than  the  Japanese  laborer  could  not  be  in- 
corporated into  our  population,  but  it  not  being  the  policy  of 
our  country  so  to  do,  they  may  be  forbidden  the  right  when  Ha- 
waii becomes  a part  of  United  States  territory. 

Another  reason  for  Japanese  opposition  to  annexation,  than 
the  treaty  rights  of  .her  people,  may  be  the  new  United  States 
tariff,  which  is  obnoxious  to  Japan,  and  will  materially  increase 
the  duties  on  imports  into  Hawaii.  Her  protest  against  annex- 
ation has  been  mild,  and  is  not  likely  to  precipitate  war,  when 
we  consider  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Mikado’s  empire,  and  the  results  she  must  contemplate  in 
case  of  war,  such  as  the  loss  of  Formosa,  and  perhaps  other 
island  territory,  and  the  calling  down  of  China  and  Russia  to  at- 
tack her  largely  exposed  flank,  not  to  speak  of  more  proximate 
danger  from  Corea,  her  traditional  enemy  for  centuries.  And,  even 
with  the  aid  of  allies,  such  a war  cannot  but  prove  a disastrous 
venture  if  it  only  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  lucrative  market 
for  Japanese  products  in  America. 
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To  Catholics,  the  present  status  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sideration of  those  conditions  which  must  follow  annexation,  are 
matters  of  grave  consideration. 

Since  1840,  when  the  era  of  persecution  ended  in  Hawaii,  the 
Catholic  religion  has  extended  its  influence  and  multiplied  its 
membership  until  it  now  numbers,  according  to  published  statistics 
at  least  twenty-one  thousand,  though  the  clergy  claim  fifty-five 
thousand,  with  a large  cathedral  in  Honolulu,  and  numerous 
churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  group.  As  time  progressed, 
other  churches  and  schools  were  established,  and  both  male  and 
female  education  has  received  great  attention,  the  latter  being 
under  the  charge  of  various  Sisters,  including  those  of  the  u Sacr6 
Cceur.”  The  educational  headquarters  are  at  “St.  Louis  Col- 
lege,M founded  by  the  congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  “ S.  S. 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary/*  under  Right  Reverend  Hermann 
Koechamann,  in  August,  1883,  a smaller  school  being  established 
at  Wailuku  at  the  same  time.  The  “ Brothers  of  Mary,”  whose 
American  Central  House  is  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  the  first,  as 
they  have  been  the  continuous  instructors,  and  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege has  grown  from  a roster  of  seventy  students  to  a total  of 
over  six  hundred.  At  first  their  gatherings  were  on  verandahs, 
in  cocoanut  groves,  and  old  shanties,  but  at  present  the  college 
buildings  gathered  together  in  beautiful  grounds,  are  ample  for 
every  purpose,  and  well  equipped  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Royal  family,  although  of  the  Protestant  communion,  have  al- 
ways taken  a great  interest  in  “ St.  Louis  College,”  and  King 
Kalakaua  endowed  it  with  many  munificent  gifts,  as  well  as 
twenty-five  scholarships,  and  was  a frequent  visitor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  ceremonies  and  celebrations,  being  particularly  inter- 
ested in  its  musical  development,  for  it  has  a band  rated  next  to 
that  of  the  government,  and  a fine  orchestra,  and  boasts  one  of 
the  finest  tenor-baritones  of  the  world. 

The  site  of  the  college  was  formerly  the  botanical  gardens 
laid  out  with  great  taste  under  the  auspices  of  Doctor  Hillebrand, 
the  famous  German  botanist,  and  author  of  the  “ Flora  of  Ha- 
waii.” The  walks  are  of  coral,  the  trees  and  plants  illustrative 
and  instructive  of  the  botanical  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
situation  most  admirable  and  sanitary  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
stant cool  tradewinds  from  Nuuanu  valley,  and  the  buildings  are 
numerous,  ornamental  and  capacious. 

The  teachers  are  all  perfectly  adapted  to  the  collegiate  work 
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laid  out  to  them,  and  the  curriculum  embraces  all  the  studies  of 
a grammar  and  high  school,  including  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  phonography,  type-writ- 
ing, telegraphy,  book-keeping,  surveying,  penmanship,  drawing, 
painting,  with  music,  Latin,  French,  German  and  Spanish  as  addi- 
tional selective  studies. 

There  is  also  an  admirable  cabinet  of  physical  instruments,  a 
well-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  and  a museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  a large  collection  of  Hawaiian  antiquities. 

The  school  is  well  patronized,  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  being 
Catholics,  and  the  nationalities  represented  are  Hawaiian, 
American,  Portuguese,  English,  French,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ital- 
ian, and  German,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  attended  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  the  islands,  instruction  being  given  by  a corps  of  twenty 
professors  and  teachers,  all  eminently  qualified  for  this  duty. 

Great  care  is  taken  regarding  the  religious  training  of  the  pu- 
pils, catechetical  instruction  is  given  daily,  May  and  Lenten  de- 
votions, and  those  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in  October,  being  insisted 
upon,  as  in  the  model  Catholic  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  Right  Reverend  Gulstan  Francois  Ropert,  the  present 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Hawaii,  is  the  ardent  friend  of  the  “ Institute/* 
as  he  is  of  the  school  at  Hilo,  and  the  other  Catholic  educational 
institutions  of  Hawaii. 

Like  the  colleges  of  America,  baseball  has  received  proper 
and  enthusiastic  attention,  and  the  “ Saint  Louis  Nine  ” are  the 
champions  of  the  islands,  a position  maintained  since  1895,  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  emblematic  pennant  and  silk  flag. 

Catholicism  is  extending  rapidly,  and  the  Church  now  claims 
a membership  of  over  fifty  thousand.  No  great  material  strength 
will  be  added  to  the  Church  by  the  Japanese,  either  with  or  with- 
out annexation,  for  the  modern  Japanese,  as  a general  rule,  are 
anxious  only  for  the  material  and  educational  advantages  obtained 
by  association  with  religious  organizations,  especially  that  form  of 
education  which  prepares  them  for  business  and  professional 
pursuits.  This  is  remarkable,  for  the  history  of  Japan  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  is  one  of  piety  and  sincere  faith,  so  that  when 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Buddhists,  persecution  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  usurping  Shoguns,  the  story  of  martyrdom  and  suf- 
fering for  Christ’s  sake  is  a most  touching  picture  of  sincere  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  would  seem  that  this  period  of  martyrdom  was 
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successful  in  stamping  out  Christianity,  and  in  the  awakening,  aftei 
missionaries  were  again  sent  to  Japan,  subsequent  to  Perry’s  ex- 
pedition, the  affiliation  has  been  rather  with  the  Protestants  than 
Catholics. 

Still,  amongst  the  Japanese  emigrants  to  Hawaii,  there  are 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  earnest  Catholics,  with  whom  a 
number  of  catechists  find  a good  field  of  labor,  and  the  building 
of  a church  in  their  interest  is  now  projected  which  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  Father  Mourgabon,  a zealous  prelate,  who  will  come 
from  Japan  for  that  purpose,  being  at  present  in  charge  of  a par- 
ish at  Yokohama.  Father  Mourgabon  was  for  many  years  a pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Tokio,  teaching  various  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  French  language. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  some  further  brief  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  official  acts  of  the  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani, 
and  her  morals  which  were  made  the  excuses  or  reasons  for  her 
deposition  from  the  Hawaiian  throne,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Hawaiian  Republic. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that,  in  the  later  days  of  the  monar- 
chy, every  act  of  the  queen  was  exaggerated,  and  that  many  of 
those  whose  integrity  and  loyalty  she  trusted  in,  gave  her  bad 
advice  with  a view  to  precipitating  her  downfall.  In  regard  to 
official  acts,  her  own  statement  is,  that,  in  the  opium  bill,  she 
simply  was,  with  her  constitutional  advisers,  attempting  to  reg- 
ulate a traffic  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress,  on  account  of 
the  large  Chinese  population,  and  which  was  productive  of  bri- 
bery, corruption,  and  defiance  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  the  regu- 
lations proposed  were  those  of  the  colonial  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Lottery  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  advice  of  merchants  and 
citizens,  who  appended  their  signatures  to  petitions,  but  have 
been  accused,  since  the  deposition  of  the  queen,  of  abstracting 
and  destroying  these  papers  bearing  their  names;  but  the  bill 
when  passed,  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  minis- 
try, and  Her  Majesty  was  told  she  could  not  veto  the  bill  with- 
out giving  incontestable  reasons  for  such  refusal  to  append  her 
signature.  For  her  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  1887,  there 
was  less  reason,  as,  first  and  foremost,  her  objection  was  that  her 
41  brother  Kalakaua  signed  it  under  duress  and  threats  of  assas- 
sination,” and  “ therefore  she  hated  it  ” ; and  further,  “ it  was 
objectionable  to  the  natives  because  it  gave  foreign  residents  full 
share  in  the  government  while  still  retaining  alien  allegiance. 
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As  regards  Her  Majesty’s  morals,  there  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  such  statements  as  the  following,  in  the  posthumous  his- 
tory of  Hawaii,  issued  by  the  family  of  the  late  United  States 
Minister  to  Hawaii,  Honorable  J.  L.  Stevens,  in  which  it  is  stat- 
ed “ the  death  of  her  brother,  followed  by  that  of  her  lawful  hus- 
band, did  not  prevent  her  from  appointing  to  the  chief  executive 
office  of  the  Islands,  the  Tahitian  half-white,  C.  B.  Wilson,  who 
had  long  sustained  discreditable  relations  to  her,  and  whom  she 
now  installed  in  her  palace,  though  he  had  a lawfully  married 
wife,  etc.,  etc.”  These  statements  of  conduct  are  pure  conjec- 
ture, a repetition  of  Honolulu  gossip,  never  proven,  and  incapable 
of  being  substantiated,  and  yet,  he  adds:  “even  this  astounding 
exhibition  of  shame,  and  the  unworthy  character  of  most  of  her 
white  retainers  and  confidants,  the  Hawaiian  public  endured  with- 
out overt  acts  of  protest  and  indignation,”  a most  worthy  criti- 
cism, hardly  to  be  substantiated,  while  she  is  accused  further  of 
“making  appointments  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  palace 
favorite  in  power,”  who  was  “ of  her  own  type  of  character.”  As 
regards  residence  in  the  palace  and  appointment  to  the  position 
he  filled,  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  practically  a 
child,  by  adoption  of  Her  Majesty,  is  a sufficient  answer. 

Another  charge  made  against  the  queen,  is  her  attachment  to 
the  ancient  superstitions,  which  is  equally  unfounded,  but  still 
has  formed  a text  for  various  correspondents  of  the  American 
press,  who  find  in  it  a subject  which  gives  a barbaric  interest  to 
their  correspondence,  and  yet  is  based  only  on  gossip  or  wild 
stories  which  cannot  be  proven.  Amongst  the  people  there  is 
evidence,  that  even  where  connected  with  canonical  Christian  or- 
ganizations, the  Hawaiians  entertain  the  belief  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  ancient  superstitions — as  there  is  with  us  a sim- 
ilar credulity  as  regards  spiritualism — and  that  the  Kahunas  may 
have  control  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  which  they  use  to  the  better- 
ment or  detriment  of  the  Christian  Hawaiian.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  statement  that  Queen  Liliuokalani  has  ever  given  utterance 
to  such  a belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  shown  an  inter- 
est in  the  native  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kawaiahao,  and  a Chris- 
tian observance  of  the  principles  of  its  communion;  and  even  if 
all  these  charges  were  true,  it  is  not  our  business  to  reform  the 
morals  and  faiths  of  kings,  rulers,  or  people. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress  the  Hawaiian  ques- 
tion must  culminate,  and  we  will  have  either  annexation,  or  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  the  republic,  or  monarchy,  under  an  American 
protectorate,  for  we  must  be  true  to  our  principles,  so  many  times 
enunciated,  that  no  other  nation  shall  control  Hawaiian  affairs. 

The  ex-queen  is  now  in  Washington,  ready  to  argue  and  main- 
tain her  already  hied  protest  against  her  deposition  from  the 
Hawaiian  throne,  which  she  attributes,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  to  American  bayonets,  under  orders  from  an  American 
officer,  acting  in  collusion  with  the  American  Minister  to  Hawaii; 
and  the  heiress-apparent,  Princess  Kiolani,  now  of  age,  will  soon 
arrive  from  Europe  to  assert  her  own  claims  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  congressional  action;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  a decision  may  be  rendered  in  favor  of  a strong  local  gov- 
ernment under  American  protection,  with  the  strictest  guarantees 
of  American  rights  and  privileges  hitherto  conceded  being  ob- 
served, including  the  cession  of  Pearl  Harbor,  or  immediate  an- 
nexation, which  is  the  more  likely  conclusion. 

At  present  there  is  no  apparent  organized  opposition  to  an- 
nexation throughout  Hawaii,  some  recent  meetings,  with  this  ob- 
ject, having  been  complete  failures,  and  there  is  no  disposition 
amongst  the  people  to  follow  any  Asiatic  lead,  native  Hawaiians 
displaying  either  a desire  for  a restoration  of  the  monarchy 
under  an  adequate  American  protectorate,  or  annexation;  and  the 
declaration  is  made  amongst  them  that  this  is  a question  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  with  which  no  Asiatic  nation  has 
anything  to  do,  for  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  there  is  little 
native  affiliation,  the  Hawaiian  being  nearer  to  the  American, 
from  whom  he  has  derived  all  his  civilization  and  education. 

Aside  from  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  group  through  the 
American  development  of  this  island  kingdom,  Christian,  nation- 
al, and  commercial,  especially  as  regards  the  latter,  our  para- 
mount interest,  first  in  her  whale  fishery,  and  now  in  her  sugar 
industry,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  her  pacification,  politically, 
we  have  a special  interest  in  Hawaii  as  being  the  outpost  of  our 
Pacific  frontier,  and  its  importance  to  us  as  a coaling  and  naval 
station.  The  islands  are  so  situated  with  reference  to  California, 
Alaska,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  Japan,  China,  Siberia, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  the  so-called  Islands  of  the  “ South 
Sea,”  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  we  should  have  con- 
trol of  them  in  some  way,  so  that  there  may  be  maintained  an 
ample  security  against  foreign  interference,  with  this  which  must 

be  our  naval  frontier,  our  coaling  station,  and  base  of  supplies, 
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which  have  been  aptly  called  44  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific,” 
and  in  time  of  war  must  be  of  incalculable  value  to  us,  or  to  any 
other  country  having  it  under  control;  and  as  Hawaii  can  never 
have  the  power  to  maintain  its  own  neutrality,  annexation  or  an 
American  protectorate  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion to  satisfy  our  people. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1875  gave  to  us  the  cession  of 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a naval  station,  and  since  then  a number  of 
surveys  have  been  made  with  a view  to  taking  possession  for  that 
purpose,  while  recently  new  surveys  have  been  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  bar;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  composed  not  of  coral,  but 
of  sand,  removable  by  easy  suction  dredging,  at  .an  expense  not 
to  exceed  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  giving  access  to  vessels  of 
the  largest  draught,  and  into  a sheltered  harbor,  with  many 
meanderings  dotted  with  islands,  with  deep  water  everywhere, 
capable  of  accommodating  our  entire  navy.  There  is  good  an- 
chorage along  the  entire  extensive  shore,  which  is  an  absolute 
perpendicular  wall  of  stone,  making  an  admirable  site  for  work- 
shops; the  location  is  cool  from  exposure  to  sea  breezes  and 
trade  winds,  and  is  easily  defended  from  the  lofty  hills  which 
form  an  encircling  barrier  to  the  north  and  west,  a location  not 
to  be  excelled  as  a site  for  a navy  yard,  and  in  its  surroundings 
of  arable  land,  with  good  natural  grades,  affords  a perfect  posi- 
tion for  the  founding  of  a great  city  in  the  future,  to  which 
Americans  will  flock  as  soon  as  our  position  is  assured  in  relation 
to  Hawaii. 

The  present  movement  towards  annexation  is  but  a renewal  of 
that  of  1893,  an<3  a repetition  of  efforts  and  negotiations  under 
the  monarchy  dating  as  far  back  as  1851,  of  which  President 
McKinley  says  in  his  message  transmitting  the  present  treaty 
to  the  Senate:  44  Not  only  is  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  territory 
to  the  United  States  no  new  scheme,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  relation  steadfastly  maintained  with  that  mid- 
Pacific  domain  for  three-quarters  of  a century.  Its  accomplish- 
ment, despite  successive  denials  and  postponements,  has  been 
merely  a question  of  time.  While  its  failure  in  1893  may  not  be 
a cause  of  congratulation,  it  is  certainly  a proof  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  the  United  States,  the  delay  of  four  years  having  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  establish  the  right  and  the  ability  of  the  re- 
public of  Hawaii  to  enter,  as  a sovereign  contractant,  upon  a 
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conventional  union  with  the  United  States,  thus  realizing  a pur- 
pose held  by  the  Hawaiian  people  and  proclaimed  by  the  suc- 
cessive Hawaiian  governments  through  some  seventy  years  of 
their  virtual  dependence  upon  the  benevolent  protection  of  the 
United  States.  Under  such  circumstances  annexation  is  not  a 
change;  it  is  a consummation,”  and  as  for  much-discussed  mixture 
of  races  and  religions,  now  so  characteristic  of  Hawaii,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  have  incorporated  territory  once  in  the 
possession  of  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Russia,  with  peoples 
alien  to  us  in  customs,  laws,  religion,  and  all  traditions,  without 
any  serious  disturbance  of  our  political  system,  which  a recent 
writer  attributes  to  our  federal  organization,  like  unto  that  of 
England,  that  great  empire  of  colonies,  “the  only  system  yet 
devised  by  man  that  admits  of  unlimited  expansion  while  secur- 
ing imperial  unity.” 

The  final  article  of  this  series  will  be  devoted  to  leprosy  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  connection  of  Catholicity  with  the  great 
charity  of  the  care  of  the  leper,  and  the  apostleship  of  Father 
Damien,  with  some  further  reference  to  organized  Catholic  edu- 
cation and  the  care  of  the  sick,  including  a visit  to  the  leper 
settlement  of  Molokai. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 

§s  yet  no  organ  rolls,  no  church-bell  rings, 

But  in  and  out  the  darting  swallows  pass; 

While  distant  hands  prepare  the  pictured  glass 
Through  vacant  quatrefoils  the  hodman  sings. 

But  when  the  House  is  built,  the  Altar  spread, 

Enter,  O broken  heart!  and  tell  thy  sin, 

Prime  guest  of  Jesus!  enter,  and  begin 
The  Church’s  mystic  life,  one  Cup,  one  Bread. 

And  when  to  these  crush’d  graves  the  spring  shall  give 
Once  more  their  common  bond  of  daisies  sweet. 

So  may  all  sad  and  barren  souls  revive, 

In  one  white  field  of  common  graces  meet; 

While  bells  and  organ  and  sweet  hymns  combine 
To  draw  them  lovingly  to  rites  divine. 
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CARVED  BEADS. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.  D. 
VII. 


THE  SERPENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN. 


\he  cure  of  Neuville-sur-Mer  had  received 
no  new  idea  since  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
— ten  years  earlier  than  the  time  allotted 
by  the  psychologists  to  the  human  brain 
for  the  reconception  of  new  ideas.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  had  attended  a concert 
in  Paris  for  a charitable  object,  and  there 
he  had  heard  Vancoubert — the  great  Van- 
coubert! — sing. 

Years  had  passed,  and  now  the  great 
Vancoubert,  who  had  been  the  operatic 
pet  of  the  lovers  of  Bellini  and  other  sac- 
charine composers,  lived  at  Neuville-sur-Mer,  a little  Norman  sea 
place  not  very  far  from  F report.  His  voice  was  cracked,  undoubt- 
edly; he  gurgled  and  gushed  as  an  aged  nightingale  might  have 
gurgled  and  gushed  after  many  seasons  of  late  hours.  It  was 
an  affliction  to  hear  him  at  Vespers,  and  the  prayer  from  44  Moses 
in  Egypt,”  which  he  sang  every  Sunday  at  the  Offertory,  by  re- 
quest— the  admiring  curb’s  request, — sent  most  persons  with 
sensitive  ears  to  the  early  Mass  at  Mers.  Among  these  would  have 
been  the  American  from  Butte,  Montana,  who  had  come  to 
Neuville  for  the  betterment  of  his  health,  impaired  by  rheuma- 
tism, if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  offending  the  cur£.  Everybody 
loved  the  cure;  and  this  frank,  outspoken  man,  who  was  as  keen 
as  he  was  kindhearted,  not  only  loved  but  reverenced  the  cure. 
And  the  cure  had  the  greatest  regard  for  the  American,  who, 
having  made  much  money  in  the  mines  of  Montana,  could  afford 
to  take  six  months’  leisure  over  the  seas  in  this  quaint,  quiet 
place  in  France. 

The  atmosphere  of  Neuville-sur-Mer  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Montana  mining  district  in  which  George  Morse  had 
made  his  money;  but  he  liked  it.  He  had  found  physical  relief, 
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and,  above  all,  peace  in  it, — for  P&re  Chalais  had  taught  him,  as 
only  a simple  and  direct  man  could,  the  way  of  faith. 

Morse  lounged  about  Neuville,  amused  and  interested;  making, 
when  he  had  learned  the  French  lauguage,  many  acquaintances 
in  the  summer  when  the  strangers  came.  He  had  the  chance  of 
doing  kind  things,  and,  as  rich  men  in  an  alien  atmosphere  often 
do,  he  seized  chances  which  he  would  have  passed  by  in  his  own 
country. 

For  instance,  at  the  fair  of  Cote  des  Fleurs  he  saw  a thin  and 
careworn  woman,  evidently  a widow,  with  a crippled  child,  at 
a toy  booth.  It  was  on  a rainy  day,  and  nobody  was  buying. 
The  Jacks-iri-the-boxes  popped  up  their  heads  dejectedly  when 
the  thin  fingers  of  the  boy  lifted  the  lids  that  kept  them  down, 
and  the  strings  of  monkeys-on-sticks  rattled  like  bones  in  the 
mist-laden  wind  that  dragged  sullen  clouds  over  the  fair-ground. 
Some  children  looked  lovingly  at  the  toys,  but  ran  away  when 
the  sick-looking  boy  set  two  brightly-tinted,  carefully-jointed 
snakes  wriggling  in  front  of  the  booth.  Morse  was  attracted 
by  the  snakes;  they  certainly  were  natural  in  appfearance;  he 
smiled  as  the  girls  ran  off  towards  the  sea. 

“ ATsieur''  said  the  boy,  44  you  will  perhaps  purchase  these 
serpents.  They  will  amuse  your  children.” 

“ I have  no  children,”  Morse  said,  as  he  examined  the  clev-  * 
erly  painted  reptiles,  and  thought  that  the  boy  had  such  a true 
voice.  Morse  was  neither  a musician  nor  a singer,  but  he  loved 
music,  and  was  an  admirer  of  all  sweet  sounds.  He  asked  more 
questions*;  the  boy's  voice  delighted  him,  and  the  fair  was  so 
quiet  that  there  were  no  discords  to  interfere  with  it.  He  ab- 
horred discords,  and  he  had  just  arranged  that  day  to  get  rid  of  the 
one  gteat  discord  that  vexed  his  soul, — the  voice  of  Vancoubert: 
he  had  paid  a big  price  for  it,  but  he  was  gay. 

11  And  your  name?  ” he  asked  the  boy. 

“ Yoon  Berle,”  said  the  boy,  rather  timidly,  but  in  the  same 
flute-like  voice. 

“ And  you  sing?  ” 

“ He  sings  a little,  but  not  so  much  since  his  father  died,”  the 
careworn  mother  said.  “You  will  buy?  It  is  a bad  day  for  us.” 

Morse  bought  two  of  the  snakes,  and  gave  the  boy  a five-franc 
piece. 

“ It  is  too  much,”  the  boy  said;  “ I will  give  you  change.” 

“ No!  You  can  sing  for  the  rest.” 
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Morse  smiled,  and  the  boy  took  him  at  his  word,  and  began 
“ Sur  le  Pont  d'  Avignon”  in  a true,  clear  voice.  The  little  girls, 
who  had  not  liked  the  snakes,  crept  back  from  the  falling  mist  in- 
to the  shelter  of  the  tents.  The  booth-keepers  near  nodded  their 
heads  pleasantly,  and  when  the  boy  had  finished,  the  mounte- 
bank, who  sold  a wonderful  medicine,  called  out  approvingly: — 

“Bis!  Bis!" 

44  It  is  a childish  song,”  said  the  mother,  apologetical. 

44  It  is  very  sweet,”  Morse  said,  putting  down  another  five- 
franc  piece,  and  choosing  a doll  for  each  of  the  shy  little  girls. 

Morse  went  off  whistling  44 Sur  le  Pont  d Avignon"  in  high, 
good  humor.  Had  he  not  the  curb’s  consent  to  the  accepting 
of  the  resignation  of  the  great  Vancoubert,  who  had  intimated 
that  he  must  now  retire  from  the  quartette?  It  is  true  Vancou- 
bert did  this  once  a year,  and  the  cur£  begged  him,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  to  remain.  But  it  was  settled  now.  Morse  had  prom- 
ised to  send  for  an  organ  from  Paris;  hitherto  the  violoncello  had 
been  the  instrument  used — it  suited  the  voice  of  Vancoubert. 
Morse  groa’ned  in  spirit  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  he  would  not 
sing  with  an  organ;  he  had  always  refused;  the  genius  of  Van- 
coubert despised  the  organ.  Give  him  a violin  obligato,  he  said; 
or  the  ’cello, — nothing  else.  Morse  chuckled  as  he  thought  of 
the  reinforcement  of  the  little  quartette  by  Reolf,  the  tenor  who 
lived  at  Dieppe;  he  would  engage  him  by  telegraph  at  once. 
But  no,  that  must  wait;  he  had  persuaded  Jean  Carvie,  the  drunk- 
ard of  the  place,  to  go  with  him  to  the  cur£  to  make  a solemn 
promise  that  he  would  drink  no  more  brandy,  nor  any  spirituous 
liquor  at  all.  Jean  was  a good  sailor,  sober  at  sea,  but  almost  al- 
ways drunk  on  shore.  He  managed  Morse’s  sailboat  capitally  all 
summer,  and  Morse,  having  had  some  experience  with  this  sort 
of  person  in  several  mining  camps,  had  alternately  threatened 
and  cajoled  him  into  promising  amendment  in  the  church  itself. 
Jean’s  mother  and  sisters  had  tried  to  do  this,  and  they  had  little 
belief  in  the  American's  success.  Jean,  good-humored,  burly, 
shaky,  and  blear-eyed,  rolled  from  under  an  upturned  boat  in 
answer  to  his  mother’s  voice,  when  Morse  appeared. 

“You  have  been  drinking  again,”  Morse  said,  severely. 

44  But  not  much,”  answered  JealT,  lifting  his  cap.  44  The  weath- 
er is  bad,” — and  he  shivered  dramatically.  44  The  air  ashore  does 
not  agree  with  me.” 

Morse  tried  to  pierce  him  with  his  eyes.  “ Your  hands  are 
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trembling.  You  will  be  bad  again  soon.  Come  at  once  to  the 
cur£.” 

44  Ah,  no,”  pleaded  Jean,  in  his  husky  voice.  41 1 will  wait  till 
Christmas;  it  is  a great  step,  M’sieur;  I must  have  time  for 
thought.  I shall  not  be  bad  again;  I have  drunk  little.  See, 
M’sieur!  ” he  continued,  holding  out  a trembling  arm.  14 1 am 
well;  my  mother  gave  me  a tisane , and  that  has  upset  me.  Be- 
sides, I shall  not  be  bad, — the  last  time  before  I was  bad,  I saw 
serpents  entwining;  it  is  a warning.  It  was  horrible, — ah,  it  was 
horrible!” 

44  Come  with  me  at  once,”  said  Morse,  sternly. 

44 1 will  go  to  the  tavern  for  just  a drop ” 

44  No,”  Morse  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  44you  will  swear  be- 
fore God  not  to  touch  another  drop.” 

He  took  Jean’s  arm  in  a tight  grip.  Jean  dared  not  resist,  but 
followed  cringingly.  As  they  passed  the  church  he  trembled 
violently. 

44  Poor  creature!”  Morse  thought;  44  it  is  as  if  the  devil  were 
clinging  to  his  soul  by  main  force.” 

44 1 will  wait,”  Jean  implored  as  they  reached  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  presbytery.  44  It  is  too  much  to  promise;  at  Christ- 
mas— one  drop  of  brandy— besides,  I have  had  no  warning;  I 
have  not  seen  the  serpents!  ” 

He  would  have  broken  away;  Morse  held  him  tight. 

The  cur£  sat  behind  his  flat,  low  desk,  which  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  facing  the  two  front  windows.  He  raised  his 
white  head  from  a big  account  book,  and  smiled.  He  begged 
Morse  and  Jean  be  seated.  Morse  took  a chair  in  front  of  the  desk 
— between  Jean  and  the  door.  Jean  stood,  trembling,  fumbling 
with  his  cap,  and  determined,  with  a broken  will,  to  escape. 

Into  the  house  came  the  sound  of  the  ’cello. 

44  Vancoubert  is  rehearsing  his  great  solo,  4 Turn,  O Sinner,’  for 
the  Offertory  next  Sunday,”  said  the  cure,  with  averted  eyes  and 
a sigh. 

Morse  smiled.  44  For  the  last  time,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Then  the  cure  began  to  exhort  Jean.  He  drew  illustrations 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from  modern  life;  he  pleaded  pas- 
sionately with  the  trembling  man  before  him. 

Jean’s  face  flushed.  44  Oh,  M’sieur  le  cure,*  he  said, 44 1 am  not 
so  bad,  I have  drunk  little;  and,  M’sieur  le  cur£,  I have  seen  no 
serpents;  I have  no  warning.  Why  should  I swear?  ” 
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The  cur£  began  again.  Jean  was  gaining  time  and  determina- 
tion. Morse  saw  that  the  cure  was  losing  ground. 

“But,  M'sieur  le  cure/’ broke  in  Jean  again,  “you  say  that  I 
am  in  a horrible  condition.  You  are  mistaken;  I have  seen  no 
serpents.” 

Morse  stooped  for  a moment. 

Jean  began  again.  “ I have  seen  no  ser — ” 

From  beneath  Morse's  chair  wriggled  two  green  snakes.  Jean's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  them  with  an  appalling  look  of  horror;  he 
did  not  speak. 

“ Turn,  O sinner,  tur-r-r-n!  ” 

“ Turn,  O sinner,  tur-r-r-n,”  sang  Vancoubert,  in  the  church,  in 
his  discordant  and  gurgling  tremolo. 

Perspiration  came  out  on  Jean’s  brow.  He  looked  again  at  the 
snakes,  and  Vancoubert's  adjuration  sounded  through  the  air. 

“ I will  go  with  you,  mon  pire ,”  Jean  said,  weakly.  The  snakes 
disappeared,  as  Morse  put  his  right  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Once  in  the  church,  Jean  swore  fervently  to  amend. 

“I  had  my  warning,”  he  said.  “ Ah',  M'sier,  it  was  terrible! 
I will  keep  my  oath  to  the  bon  Dieuf  ” 

“ What  did  you  see?  ” asked  Morse,  hypocritically,  as  the  three 
stood  in  front  of  the  church. 

“ I cannot  tell  you.  I was  warned  ; it  is  enough." 

Morse  chuckled  ; he  would  have  a good  story  to  tell  when  he 
reached  Butte. 

“ It  is  miraculous,”  said  the  cure. 

* * * * * 

In  the  evening  Morse  slipped  in  to  see  P&re  Chalais.  The 
priest  was  radiant. 

“ Ah,  dear  friend,”  he  said,  clasping  Morse's  hands  in  both 
of  his,  “ did  you  see  the  effect  of  the  human  voice — from  the 
heart,  from  the  heart — upon  the  soul?  As  poor  Jean  heard  Van- 
coubert, his  soul  was  touched;  he  was  saved.  There  may  be 
greater  artists  than  Vancoubert,  dear  friend,  but  none  can  touch 
the  heart  as  he  can  ; I have  just  told  him  so.  He  must  continue 
to  sing, — for  the  soul  is  even  above  art;  and  Vancoubert,  the 
great  Vancoubert,  has  soul.  He  can  even  convert  the  sinner.” 

“ I wonder,”  said  Morse,  when  he  went  home  that  night,  “ if 
the  end  ever  justifies  the  means!  ” 

The  serpents  lay  under  the  lamp  on  his  table,  and  they  looked 
as  if  they  were  alive. 
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NOVEMBER. 

§ur  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve, 
And  I have  blessings  grand, 

For  all  the  farmer’s  treasures 
Are  gathered  in  my  hand. 

The  pumpkin  pie.  the  turkey  fat, 

And  candies  most  entrancing, 

Are  given  to  us  children, 

And  oh!  what  fun  and  dancing! 

And  now  we  march  with  ribbons  bright, 
And  hats  and  feathers  gay, 

No  school  and  horrid  lessons 
On  dear  Thanksgiving  Day, 

But  all  the  noise  we  want  to  make 
With  trumpets  and  with  drums; 

How  glad  is  every  boy  and  girl 
When  this  grand  feast  day  comes! 

How  proudly  we  all  march  around, 

Each  with  our  flag  unfurled, 

Happy  American  children, — 

Grandest  country  of  the  world! 
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AUNT  POLLY’S  CHAT  WITH  HER  CHILDREN. 


% 

THE  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  SOME  WELL-KNOWN  VEGETABLES. 

• 

y Dear  Children: — The  history  of  the 
very  simplest  and  commonest  things  in 
our  daily  lives  often  furnishes  food  for 
most  interesting  thought,  and  not  sel- 
dom carries  us  far  away  from  our  present 
surroundings  and  this  era  of  civilization, 
into  the  darkest  ages,  into  many  coun- 
tries, and  across  many  seas. 

There  are  three  regions  of  the  globe 
where  we  have  received  most  of  our  vegetables. 

The  three  regions  I mean  are  China,  the  southwest  of  Asia,  in- 
cluding Egypt,  and  Inter-tropical  America.  Gardening  has  been 
known  in  China  for  thousands  of  years!  Chanung,  one  of  the 
emperors  of  that  august  country  that  they  call,  most  conceitedly,  I 
think,  “ the  land  of  the  sun,” — as  if  we  had  no  sun  here, — institut- 
ed a sort  of  ‘‘Arbor  Day  ” in  China  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  on  that  day,  every  year,  five 
kinds  of  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  and  rice,  were  sown. 

In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  records  show  that 
Ambassador  Chang  Kien  took  a journey  through  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  and  brought  back  with  him,  to  his  own  land,  the 
bean,  the  cucumber,  the  pea,  spinach,  and  probably  other  west- 
ern plants.  After  this,  regular  communications  were  established 
between  India  and  China,  and  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  one 
country  became  familiar  in  the  other.  Somewhat  later,  China 
and  Japan  became  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  exchanged 
vegetables.  In  that  vast  tract  of  land,  from  the  river  Ganges  in 
India  to  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  was 
known  before  the  buildingof  Babylon.  Now,  the  City  of  Babylon 
in  Assyria  was  built  nearly  2,229  years  before  our  Lord  was  born! 
And  all  the  vegetables  we  are  eating  at  this  day  were  known  to 
these  ancient  peoples  of  the  earth.  From  the  East  gradually  they 
travelled  to  the  West.  In  the  wake  of  fighters  and  conquerors 
of  the  world  they  came! 

Thus  when  the  Greeks  and  Persians  began  to  war  with  each 
other,  and  Alexander  the  Great  tried  to  conquer  India,  when  the 
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soldiers  came  back  from  their  various  expeditions,  they  brought 
the  vegetables  they  had  been  eating  in  the  enemy's  country,  with 
them.  So  when  the  warriors  returned  to  Rome,  accompanying 
them  were  the  pea,  the  bean,  the  sweet  potato,  as  also  rice,  mil- 
let, and  spinach, — noble  little  prisoners  that  would  really  grace 
the  warriors'  triumphs,  and  do  a great  deal  of  good  wherever 
they  were  welcomed  and  properly  taken  care  of.  At  the  time 
of  the  famous  “ Crusades,"  few  useful  plants  remained  to  be 
transplanted. 

There  are  some  very  funny  things  regarding  vegetables.  We 
actually  never  know  exactly  what  part  of  them  we  are  eating.  For 
instance,  the  part  we  eat  of  the  cucumber  is  merely  the  calyx  of 
the  flower.  If  we  followed  the  same  rule  as  when  eating  cabbage 
and  cauliflower,  we  should  eat  the  blossom,  and  throw  away  the 
cucumber.  We  pounce  upon  a poor  cabbage  flower,  and  eat  it 
before  it  is  half  out.  We  allow  a cauliflower,  however,  to  be  full- 
grown.  Wfe  eat  the  roots  of  beets,  parsnips,  and  radishes,  but 
who  would  think  of  eating  the  roots  of  lettuce  and  asparagus? 
Who  likes  to  eat  carrot  or  mustard  seed?  And  yet,  that  is  the 
part  of  the  plant  we  eat  in  peas  and  beans. 

We  fancy  we  eat  the  root  of  a potato.  This  is  a great  mistake. 
It  is  not  the  real  root,  but  a growth,  or  excrescence  of  the  root. 
And  the  potato  need  not  as  a vegetable  to  be  very  conceited,  either, 
for  she  comes  of  a very  bad  family,  and  all  her  near  connections 
are  more  or  less  poisonous.  She  is  closely  allied  to  tobacco, 
belladonna,  deadly  night-shade,  and  henbane.  She  has  not  es- 
caped the  contagion  of  the  relationship,  for  she  has  poison  her- 
self in  her  stem,  foliage,  and  fruit.  Potatoes  were  introduced  into 
Europe  from  South  America.  They  were  a wild  plant,  which 
the  natives  cultivated  into  a garden  product  fit  for  the  table  of 
human  beings. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  undoubtedly  the  glory  of  bringing  them 
into  England  from  Virginia,  where  he  found  them  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  that  queen  of  noble  memory  rewarded  him 
by  taking  off  his  head;  but  not  for  bringing  the  potato  home. 
Oh,  no!  When  Miss  Potato  first  made  her  appearance  in  England, 
she  was  looked  upon  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  one  old 
gardener  gave  it  as  his  sapient  opinion,  that  “ they  were  a good 
thing  to  fatten  pigs  on,"  but  as  for  eating  them  ourselves,  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

The  “ Puritans  ” in  our  own  country  would  not  look  at  the  po- 
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tato  long  after  it  had  become  a favorite  article  of  food  in  other 
countries. 

14  We  will  not  touch  that  wicked-looking  vegetable/*  said  they; 
11  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible!  ” 

A Scotchman  named  Thomas  Prentice  had  no  such  scruples. 
He  introduced  Miss  Potato  into  Scotland  in  1728,  and  raised  a few 
of  them  each  year,  and  sold  them  to  his  neighbors.  He  finally 
amassed  the  enormous  fortune,  in  those  days,  of  ^200  by  the  sale  of 
Miss  Potato,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  feeling  he  had 
been  a benefactor  to  his  country  (which  he  undoubtedly  had). 

But  this  vegetable  remained  quite  an  expensive  luxury  for 
many  years,  even  after  the  prejudice  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
had  died  away. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  potatoes  were  two  shillings 
a pound,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 

They  have  been  honored  by  the  most  extraordinary  nicknames: 
44  murphys,”  44  leather  jackets,”  44  blue  eyes/*  and  44  red* eyes.” 

There  is  a superstition  in  some  parts  of  Europe  that  44  carry- 
ing a raw  potato  in  your  pocket  preserves  you  from  rheumatism/’ 

So  much  for  our  innocent  friend,  the  potato. 

Now  we  have  another  equally  well-known  friend  to  speak 
about,  and  the  name  of  it  is  the  onion, — the  little,  unpretending, 
bad-smelling  onion! 

Did  you  ever  know  they  were  used  by  the  weather  prophets  in 
theic  wondrous  prognostications?  Listen  to  what  one  of  them 
says  on  the  subject: 

“Onion  skin  very  thin, 

Wild  winter’s  coming  in; 

Onion  skin  thick  and  tough, 

Coming  winter  cold  and  rough/4 

The  onion  is  said  to  come  of  quite  aristocratic  connections. 
What  we  mean  by  that  term  with  regard  to  vegetables,  is  that 
they  are  not  related  to  the  poisonous  plants  as  our  friend,  the  po- 
tato, has  just  been  proved  to  be. 

The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  onion; 
the  Egyptians  were  so  fond  of  it  that  it  received  divine  hon- 
ors from  them,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Romans. 

Many  of  the  tombs  and  sarcophagi  of  the  former  nation  are  or- 
namented with  representations  of  this  little  vegetable. 

The  Egyptians,  besides  worshipping  our  little  friend,  the  onion, 
ate  it  in  large  quantities. 
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It  was  also  cultivated  by  the  early  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Jews. 
The  supposition  is  that  the  onion  first  grew  wild  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Asia.  The  name  Miss  Onion  has  on  her  visit- 
ing card  is  14  Allium  Cepa.”  Garlic,  which  is  a near  relation  to  our 
useful  friend,  has  “Allium  Oderiferum”  on  her  visiting  card,  and  we 
think  Miss  Onion  certainly  deserves  the  latter  part  of  her  name, 
for  we  all  know  she  is  odoriferous! 

In  China,  garlic  is*so  much  liked  that  that  nation  has  given  it  a 
name  of  their  own  choosing.  They  call  it  Suan.  Asparagus  is 
another  of  the  vegetables  we  mentioned  in  our  list,  and  it  is  more 
aristocratic  than  any  of  them  we  have  mentioned  yet.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  the  “ lily,”  and  is  first  cousin  to  the  class- 
ical “asphodel.” 

It  was  introduced  into  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  even  to  this  very  day  been  much  more  of  a rich 
man’s  vegetable,  and  not  often  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the 
poor. 

Asparagus  graced  the  banquets  of  Apinas  and  Lucullus,  two  rich 
old  Roman  gluttons  of  the  olden  time,  and  a great  man  called 
Cato,  of  the  same  period,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  best  way  to  culti- 
vate it  so  as  to  make  it  grow  well.  These  same  ancient  gentle- 
men must  have  known  the  proper  way  to  cook  it,  for  there  used 
to  be  a saying  among  them  when  something  important  was  to  be 
done:  “Quicker  than  asparagus  can  be  cooked!”  But  in  all 
countries  it  is  not  so  rare  a vegetable,  for  in  Russia  and  Poland 
the  cattle  eat  it.  Besides  it  being  so  delicious  when  properly 
prepared  for  table,  there  is  another  use  it  has  been  put  to — an 
ornamental  and  a very  beautiful  one.  Long  ago  wreaths  of  as- 
paragus used  to  adorn  the  hair  of  fair  young  brides,  just  as  orange 
blossom  does  in  these  times. 

Now  comes  into  view  a most  unpretending  little  lady,  the  use- 
ful and  common  bean.  Miss  Bean  has  an  interesting  history,  too. 

Homer,  a famous  Greek  poet,  who  lived  nine  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  mentioned  the  bean  in  his  poem  called 
44  The  Iliad.”  There  was  an  ancient  rite  among  the  Romans, 
which  was  that  of  putting  beans  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  goddess 
44  Carrea.”  They  also  used  them  in  counting  their  votes  at  elec- 
tion. The  bean  was  known  in  Egypt,  but  there  were  no  represen- 
tations of  it  on  their#tombs,  as  was  the  case  with  the  onion,  for 
the  priests  considered  it  unclean,  and  for  that  reason  Miss  Bean 
was  not  eaten  at  all  by  the  people  of  that  ancient  land.  They 
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considered  it  even  a sin  to  look  at  a bean!  Poor,  innocent,  little 
Miss  Bean!  Five  hundred  years  later,  people  began  to  cultivate 
it;  but  there  was  a spell  against  this  meek  little  vegetable. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  forbade  his  disciples 
to  eat  beans,  as  they  were,  in  his  idea,  made  out  of  dead  animals. 
The  Romans  ate  beans  at  funerals,  but  with  great  solemnity,  for 
they  felt  sure  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  in  them. 

When  the  bean  became  a simple,  useful,  nutritious  vegetable,  his- 
tory sayeth  not. 

This  is  only  the  history  of  the  green  bean  that  I have  been  re- 
lating to  you. 

The  delicious  butter-bean  comes  from  our  own  dear  land,  and 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  neither  worshipped  or  feared,  but  sim- 
ply boiled  nicely,  and  eaten  with  plenty  of  melted  butter. 

Now  comes  the  dear  little  garden  pea.  She  hails  originally  from 
Western  Asia.  She  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  not  to  the  Egyptians.  Perhaps  the  latter  nation  would  have 
worshipped  her  as  they  did  Miss  Onion,  had  they  seen  her! 

There  is  an  old  saying:  “ If  you  wish  for  awful  dreams,  or  desire 
to  go  crazy,  sleep  in  a field  of  wild  peas  all  night/’  I am  perfect- 
ly sure  of  one  thing  with  respect  to  this  same  old  saying,  that  we 
would  be  perfectly  crazy  to  try,  and  most  likely  if  we  did,  rheu- 
matic fever  would  be  our  reward. 

But  the  queer  superstition  about  those  nice,  nutritious  vegeta- 
bles has  come  down  to  our  own  time,  for  Aunt  Polly  well  remem- 
bers when  she  was  a little  girl,  seeing  in  gardens  in  Scotland  the 
tomato  growing,  and  being  warned  by  the  gardener,  who  was  not 
at  all  sure  of  them,  tho'  his  master  had  made  him  plant  them,  “ not 
to  touch  those  new-fangled  things  that  were  sent  from  America; 
for  his  part  he  knew  from  the  look  of  them  they  were  nothing  but 
poison  apples.” 

I feel  sure,  after  this  chat  with  my  children,  they  will  look  with 
interest  at  all  these  well-known  vegetables  as  they  appear  in  turn 
at  dear  mother’s  table,  and  often  think  of  how  ancient  they  all  are, 
and  from  how  many  lands  they  come.  Blessed  gifts  of  God,  at 
times  treated  so  queerly  by  His  children,  to  whom  He  sends 
them  in  His  all-merciful  bounty. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  OLD  FORT. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  was  a discovery  made  in  the  depths  of 
the  pine  forests  of  Michigan. 
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This  was  an  old  fort.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  it 
giant  hemlocks  were  growing  that  botanists  say  are  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old!  And  in  this  old  fort  were  found 
scraps  of  iron,  parts  of  old  helmets,  and  a cutlass. 

Now,  who  built  this  fort?  And  to  whom  did  these  old  scraps 
of  weapons  and  headgear  belong?  It  had  been  erected  and  de- 
stroyed long  before  “ La  Salle/*  the  first  white  man  known  to 
have  set  foot  on  Michigan  soil,  could  have  gone  there.  And  see 
where  it  is  built!  Eight  miles  from  Lake  City.  And  that  city 
is  situated  half  way  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 

Now,  it  has  long  been  supposed  that  Hudson,  his  son,  and  a 
few  men,  were  put  in  an  open  boat  by  his  crew  when  they  mu- 
tinied, and  that  the  famous  navigator  and  his  men  perished  in  that 
little  boat  among  the  ice-floes  in  the  bay  that^  to  this  day  bears 
his  name. 

Butthefindingof  this  old  fort,  combined  with  a legend  one  of  the 
Ottowa  Indians  tells,  make  us  think  that  Hudson  and  his  party 
got  out  of  that  little  boat  and  lived  some  time  on  dry  ground, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  is  thought  he  must  have  managed. 

He  followed  the  course  of  the  largest  river  flowing  into  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  and  that  river  flowed  from  the  south. 

This  was  the  Missinabai,  and  its  course  would  lead  Hudson  in 
an  almost  straight  line  to  the  straits  of  Mackinack. 

These  straits  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Let  us  follow,  now,  the  old  Indian’s  story,  and  we  shall  hear 
how  that  wonderful  old  fort  came  to  be  built. 

Long,  long  ago,  the  “ Ottowa  ” tribe  lived  upon  the  shores  of 
a beautiful  lake.  The  name  of  this  lake  was  Houghton.  This 
sheet  of  water  was  situated  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan.  The  44  Ottowas  ” owned  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
as  their  hunting  ground,  and  their  hereditary  enemy  was  the 
Huron  tribe.  That  means  from  generations  these  twb  tribes  had 
been  fighting  each  other. 

One  day  a band  of  Ottowa  “ braves  **  brought  into  their  camp, 
when  they  had  been  out  on  one  of  their  44  forays,”  a party  of 
white  men!  The  other  braves  and  squaws  of  the  tribe  were  filled 
with  amazement  when  they  saw  them,  for  they  had  never  seen 
such  people  before. 

The  44  Ottowas  ” had  been  hunting  at  the  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior when  they  found  their  white  captives.  The  Europeans 
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Were  easily  overpowered,  for  they  were  pretty  well  worn  out, 
with  poor  food  and  hard  work  for  many  a long  day  since  they 
were  tossed  out  of  the  big  ship  into  a little  open  boat.  The  44  Ot- 
towas  ” were  kind  to  their  prisoners.  But  they  watched  them 
sharply,  for  they  were  determined  not  to  let  them  away.  And 
the  white  men  were  most  anxious  to  go. 

There  was  one  of  the  prisoners  that,  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  the  Indians  learned  to  love.  And  because  of  his  al- 
ways consulting  the  stars,  they  called  him  “The  Star  Gazer.” 
They  noticed  all  his  companions  deferred  to  44  Star  Gazer,”  and 
paid  him  great  respect. 

So  they  in  turn  made  him  a chief  among  them,  and  always 
asked  his  advice  when  they  were  in  doubt  about  anything. 

And  the  white  men  lived  with  them  a long  time,  but  though 
44  Star  Gazer  ” often  asked  it,  they  were  not  allowed  to  get  away. 

At  last  an  opportunity  came.  News  was  brought  that  the 
Hurons,  their  inveterate  foe,  were  coming  down  in  canoes  along 
the  southern  streams.  Then  44  runners,”  as  they  were  called,  sum- 
moned all  the  tribe  together  to  have  a council  of  war,  to  find  out 
the  best  way  to  meet  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  head  men  of  the  tribe  turned  to  their  favorite  prisoner, 
44  Star  Gazer,  ” and  said:  44  Help  us  now,  and  if  we  are  victorious, 
you  and  your  companions  shall  be  allowed  to  go  free!  ” 

This  made  44  Star  Gazer  ” (Henry  Hudson,  as  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been)  very  glad,  and  he  said:  44  On  those  conditions  give 
me  some  men,  and  I will  help  you.”  So  they  put  him  at  the  head 
of  a great  many  of  their  44  braves,”  and  he  and  all  his  com- 
panions went  away  to  help  the  Ottowas  against  the  Hurons  with 
all  the  skill  in  their  power.  44  Star  Gazer  ” hastened  to  Clam 
river,  and  threw  up  fortifications  against  the  coming  foe.  Then 
the  main  body  of  the  Ottowas  crept  a roundabout  way  to  the 
back  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  him  retreating  when  Hudson  and 
his  men  had  beaten  him.  But  alas  for  the  poor  “Ottowas!” 
The  Hurons  were  much  more  numerous.  They  threw  themselves 
against  Hudson's  fort  and  totally  destroyed  it,  and  killed  every 
red  and  white  man  they  found  in  it.  They  then  turned  back  and 
demolished  the  rest  of  the  Ottowa  army,  and  took  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  away  from  the  44  Ottowa  ” tribe,  and  lived  there 
themselves.  And  Henry  Hudson,  his  son,  and  friends  are  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  famous 
navigator  which  I feel  sure  will  be  most  interesting  to  you.  He  it 
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was  who,  while  cruising  about  these  shores,  first  discovered  Coney 
Island!  And  the  first  use  that  was  made  of  this  wonderful  strip  of 
sand  was  as  a grave  for  one  of  the  sailors  from  the  crew  of  his  ship, 
the  “ Half  Moon." 

Now,  this  man's  name  was  Coneyn,  and  most  traditions  agree 
that  ever  after  it  was  called  Coneyn's  Island. 

Certain  it  is  that  one  John  Coneyn  was  buried  there  by  Hud- 
son, in  the  year  1609.  If  that  wonderful  man  could  rise  from  his 
grave  now,  would  he  recognize  the  place  he  buried  his  poor  sailor? 

SOME  QUEER  THINGS  ABOUT  INSECTS. — CAN  THEY  TALK? 

I think  I see  smiles  coming  over  young  faces  at  the  mere 
idea.  And  yet,  before  I have  done  with  my  chat  on  the  subject, 
I feel  sure  my  children  will  agree  with  the  wise  men  whose  ideas 
I am  giving  you,  that  although  they  have  no  language  that  we 
can  hear,  yet  experience  seems  to  prove  that  these  little  creatures 
have  some  kind  of  method  by  which  they  communicate  with 
each  other. 

Place  a lump  of  sugar  close  to  an  ant  hill,  and  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  insects  have  a language  of  their  own.  A short 
time  may  elapse  before  any  notice  is  taken  of  the  unexpected 
breakfast.  But  bye-and-bye  one  small  ant  sallies  abroad  to  take 
his  morning  walk,  and  stumbles  against  the  sugar. 

What  does  he  do?  He  walks  over  and  over  the  unexpected 
obstacle  in  his  road,  and  convinces  himself  that  it  is  something 
good  to  eat.  But  he  does  not  try  to  carry  it  away  himself.  He 
knows  he  has  not  the  strength,  and  besides,  he  is  anxious  his 
friends  should  enjoy  the  treat  also.  Away  he  scampers,  as  fast 
as  his  little,  thin,  black  legs  can  carry  him,  with  the  glad  intelli- 
gence. 

He  runs  his  head  against  every  ant  he  meets,  and  informs  him 
in  some  mysterious  way  of  the  feast  he  has  just  discovered. 
Then  lo!  by  twos  and  threes  an  army  of  little  black  fellows  ap- 
proach the  big  lump  of  white  sugar.  It  is  not  long  before  they 
are  carrying  it  safely  away,  covering  it  over  and  under  and  every- 
where. 

But  suppose  a marauder  in  the  shape  of  a cockroach,  or  any 
kind  of  insect  that  is  not  an  ant,  tries  to  get  hold  of  the  sugar  on 
"its  passage  to  their  hole.  Woe  betide  that  creature! 

Skirmishers  round,  that  are  protecting  the  working  army,  very 
soon  annihilate  him,  and  he  in  his  turn,  be  he  ever  so  unwieldy 
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or  round  or  fat  for  poor  little  ants  to  tackle,  is  by  the  mere  force 
of  numbers  overthrown,  and  carried  off  by  another  little  army  of 
workers  to  add  to  the  provisions  in  the  larder  of  the  ants. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  there  is  jubilation  in  that  ant-hill  when 
the  white  lump  of  sugar  and  big  black  cockroach  are  triumphant- 
ly carried  in. 

Another  experiment  made  will  serve  to  prove  that  bees  have 
language. 

A gentleman  who  had  some  in  a glass  hive,  the  better  to  watch 
them  at  their  work  and  learn  all  their  marvellous  habits,  one  day 
managed  to  remove  the  queen  bee. 

For  some  time  after  she  was  taken  away  the  hive  was  in  its 
usual  orderly  activity,  and  if  you  know  anything  about  bees,  you 
will  know  they  work  like  soldiers  in  a regiment,  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  those  bees  placed  above  them,  and  all  but  the  “ drones/* 
who  are  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  community,  are  busy. 

After  the  queen  had  been  taken  away,  the  gentleman  noticed 
for  half  an  hour,  all  the  work  went  on  splendidly,  each  bee  in 
his  own  place,  going  on  with  his  special  employment. 

But  gradually  some  uneasiness  seemed  to  have  seized  them.  One 
talked  and  buzzed  to  the  other.  All  through  the  hive  a buzzing  be- 
gan; bees  left  their  work.  The  noise  grew  louder,  the  buzz  grew 
into  an  angry  uproar,  everything  was  upside  down  in  the  hive,  for 
they  had  discovered  the  loss  of  the  queen.  One  found  it  out, 
and  told  the  others.  The  hive  was  soon  in  a ferment;  they  poured 
out  in  an  angry  stream,  buzzing  and  wildly  flying  about,  ready  to 
sting  most  cruelly  whoever  came  in  their  way. 

Once  more  the  queen  was  put  back  in  the  hive,  and  the  fact 
was  immediately  known.  The  bees  gradually  re-entered  their 
home,  and  peacefully  resumed  their  work. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  great  English  naturalist,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  the  wonderful  ant  he  kept?  He  took  care  of  and 
tamed  the  little  insect,  and  she  lived  with  him  for  many  years. 
She  used  to  eat  sugar  out  of  his  hand,  and  knew  his  voice.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  spiders  as  weather  prophets?  Better,  per- 
haps, than  our  famous  Farmer  Dunn!  Just  listen,  and  Aunt  Polly 
will  tell  you  how  a spider  is  a very  good  barometer. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a web  in  one  corner  of  the  porch  or 
piazza,  do  not  let  mamma  remove  it;  just  tell  her  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  her  whether  to  put  on  wraps  and  take  an  umbrella  with 
her  when  she  goes  out.  And  watch  your  little  spider  in  its  web. 
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When  a high  wind  or  heavy  rain  threatens,  he  will  shorten  his 
rope  filaments  that  sustain  his  web. 

If  the  storm  is  to  be  very  severe,  and  last  long,  he  will  strength- 
en as  well  as  shorten  his  little  house,  the  better  to  resist  the  com- 
ing wind.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  the  wonderful  instinct  God  gives 
him  tells  him  his  little  home  would  be  carried  away.  When  you  see 
him  lengthen  out  his  web  again,  then  you  know  fine  weather  is 
coming  back.  Do  you  know  that  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
industrious  little  spider  makes  some  change  in  his  house  to  suit 
the  weather?  If  he  is  busy  during  evening,  making  those  changes 
just  before  sunset,  a fine  clear  night  will  surely  come.  And  when 
you  see  him  very  quiet,  and  doing  nothing  in  particular,  then  be 
sure  rain  will  soon  make  its  appearance.  So  you  see,  your  little 
spider  would  be  most  useful  to  all  the  family  if  you  took  care  of 
him  and  his  little  home,  and  did  not  let  it  be  thrown  down. 

America's  first  martyr. 

I feel  sure  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  of  the  first  one  of  God’s 
holy  children  who  shed  his  blood  in  this  country  for  the  Catholic 
Church. 

You  all  know  that  Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
America,  was  one  of  the  fold  of  God’s  holy  Church. 

But  do  you  know  that  the  first  martyr  in  this  beautiful  land 
was  also  a member  of  this  One  and  only  true  Church?  He  was 
a native  of  Andalusia  in  Spain.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  came  to  America  to  fight  under  Spain’s  banner. 

It  was  while  he  was  located  in  Mexico  he  exchanged  his  mili- 
tary uniform  for  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  so  much  was  he  liked 
and  so  great  were  his  abilities,  that  he  held  high  offices  in  the 
various  houses  of  his  Order.  But  he  was  not  content  to  have  a 
comparatively  easy  life.  He  longed  to  do  arduous  work  for  the 
dear  Lord  he  loved  so  much.  He  asked  permission,  therefore, 
to  accompany  Father  Marco  de  Niga  on  his  frequent  journeys 
into  New  Mexico. 

After  that  he  went  again  with  an  explorer  called  Coronado. 
That  general  left  Mexico  for  New  Mexico  on  February  12th,  1540. 
Coronado  was  very  much  disappointed  and  disgusted  with  the 
result  of  his  expedition,  for  he  found  there  was  no  treasure  to  be 
had  among  the  Cibala  Indians,  whose  cities  he  had  valiantly  set 
forth  to  pillage.  But  he  thought  he  might  have  better  luck  in 
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another  place,  so  he  sent  out  an  expedition  into  the  country  of 
another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  “ Moquis.”  This  tribe  dwelt 
near  the  big  canyon  of  the  Colorado  river. 

Father  Padilla,  as  he  was  now  called,  was  made  the  chaplain  of 
this  expedition.  He  was  the  first  priest  to  go  into  that  portion 
of  our  dear  land  of  America,  and  so  much  did  he  like  the  people, 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  help  them,  that  he  begged  the  com- 
mander to  help  him  to  erect  a few  mission  houses  there.  But 
the  general  did  not  like  the  “ Moquis/'  and  was  not  filled  with 
zeal  for  their  souls  as  the  good  priest  was,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  getting  out  of  such  a country  as  soon  as  he  could;  so  very 
unwillingly,  and  because  as  chaplain  of  the  forces  his  duty  lay 
there,  Father  Padilla  returned  with  the  troops.  Once  more  we 
find  him  in  the  field  as  chaplain  to  an  army. 

This  time  it  was  with  a man  called  Alvacado,  who,  like  all  the 
commanders  of  that  time,  was  only  bent  upon  searching  for  gold. 

Alvacado’s  adventure  ended  most  disastrously,  and  in  April, 
1542,  Coronado,  who  had  sent  him  out,  determined  to  explore  no 
longer  in  a northerly  direction,  and  returned  with  his  disgusted 
and  discomfited  general  and  all  his  wearied  soldiers,  to  Mexico. 
This  time,  however,  Father  Padilla  refused  to  go  back  with  the 
troops.  He  did  not  care  for  the  gold  or  treasure  of  these  peo- 
ple, but  he  did  care  for  their  immortal  souls. 

“ My  place  is  here,"  he  said.  “ I shall  remain  among  these 
poor  savages,  and  devote  my  life  to  them."  Five  other  Francis- 
can monks  said  the  same  thing. 

In  vain  Coronado  pointed  out  to  these  intrepid  priests  the  dan- 
ger of  staying  alone  and  unprotected  in  a hostile  country.  They 
were  not  to  be  moved.  Father  Padilla  would  stay,  they  were  go- 
ing to  stay  with  him. 

The  members  of  this  heroic  little  band  saw  the  army  of  their 
friends  and  defenders  dying  away  in  the  distance,  leaving  them 
alone.  How  they  must  have  trusted  in  God  to  take  such  a fear- 
ful risk!  But  they  are  not  alone  in  this.  Thousands  have  taken 
the  same  path  with  the  same  heroic  determination,  trusting  in 
God.  Many  will  do  it  till  the  end  of  time,  to  take  the  blessed  ti- 
dings to  the  heathen. 

But  we  must  return  to  Father  Padilla  and  his  devoted  compan- 
ions. They  were  now  the  only  Europeans  in  this  strange  land. 
When  they  had  journeyed  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  the 
place  where  Coronado  and  his  army  left  them,  they  came  to  a 
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tribe  called  the  41  Quiviras,”  who  received  them  gladly.  Bye- 
and-bye  Father  Padilla  said  he  must  be  moving  again!  The 
44  Quiviras  ” had  all  been  won  for  Christ;  he  must  leave  them  and 
go  in  search  of  other  precious  souls. 

His  new  converts  told  him,  with  many  tears,  that  they  needed 
him  yet, — they  could  not  do  without  him. 

44  But  I must  go  to  the  4 Gobis,’  ” said  Father  Padilla. 

At  this  their  weeping  broke  out  afresh. 

44  They  will  kill  you/’  they  cried;  44  they  are  cruel,  and  will  not 
hear  you.” 

44  So  be  it,  but  I must  try.  You  need  me  no  more,”  said  the  in- 
trepid priest;  44 1 will  leave  one  of  my  companions  with  you,  but 
as  for  me,  I must  go.” 

He  shut  his  ears,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  beloved  new  converts. 

44 1 must  go,”  he  said.  44  My  dear  children,  others  need  me 
more  than  you;  if  I do  not  return,  be  sure  to  meet  me  in  Heaven!  ” 
Thus  he  left  them,  and  with  him  went  three  devoted  companions- 

Alas!  the  forebodings  of  his  44  Quivira  ” converts  proved  only 
too  true! 

One  day’s  journey  from  their  place  he  was  set  upon  by  the 
bloodthirsty  44  Gobis.”  When  he  saw  the  savages  coming,  he 
ordered  his  companions  to  leave  him  and  seek  safety  in  flight. 
They  would  not  go.  He  commanded  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  44  Ye  are  needed  for  the  work;  I am  now  to  be  the  only 
sacrifice,”  he  said.  44  So  go  as  ye  would  have  the  Lord’s  blessing.” 

And  they  had  to  go;  they  dare  not  disobey  him  any  longer, 
and  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand. 

The  44  Gobis  ” were  not  long  in  despatching  him  with  their  ar- 
rows, which  he  received  upon  his  knees,  praying  to  his  Lord  to 
receive  his  soul,  and  like  that  Divine  Master,  in  His  cjying  mo- 
ments forgiving  His  murderers.  The  44  Gobi’s  ” threw  his  body  in- 
to a ditch,  and  covered  it  over  with  stones.  But  his  companions 
returned  and  found  the  spot  where  the  martyr  lay  buried,  and 
carefully  marked  it,  so  that  in  that  wild  land  they  might  know 
it  again.  Then  they  returned  to  the 44  Quiviras  ” with  the  sad  news. 
And  afterwards  they  went  back  to  Mexico.  But  they  had  not 
forgotten  the  resting-place  of  the  martyr. 

Long  years  afterwards,  when  Conati  had  succeeded  in  coloniz- 
ing New  Mexico,  some  Franciscan  monks,  who  had  treasured 
the  marks  of  Father  Padilla’s  resting-place,  went  in  search  of  the 
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grave.  They  found  the  place,  and  brought  the  body  of  the  martyr 
back  to  the  church  of  San  Augustin,  in  the  pueblo  of  Islets. 
There  the  remains  were  solemnly  interred,  and  the  martyr’s  relics 
are  to  be  found  there  to  this  day,  treasured  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  lies,  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  November  30th,  1542. 


To  The  Children  of  The  Rosary  Magazine: — I am  going 
to  give  an  Aquinas  Cord  that  actually  touched  the  Sacred  one  in 
the  Dominican  Convent  at  Chieri,  near  Turin,  which  was  given  by 
the  angel  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  any  of  my  children  who 
will  bring  in  six  new  subscriptions  for  The  Rosary  Magazine  for 
one  year.  To  the  one  who  sends  three  subscriptions  I will  present 
a handsome  book,  and  to  the  one  who  sends  me  two  subscriptions, 
some  pretty  ornaments  for  their  own  room,  and  for  the  one  who 
sends  one  subscription,  a pretty  rosary. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must 
be  blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Domini- 
cans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

4.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  in  your  neighborhood,  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for  you. 
When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet,  and  postage. 
You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a Soldier  in  the 
Angelic  Warfare  on  account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we  shall  send  all 
free. 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosaby  Office,  871  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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A TERRIBLE  MISTAKE 

e day,  in  the  year  1771,  a young  man 
approached  the  gate  of  a Capuchin 
monastery.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  when 
a 44  brother  ” appeared,  he  asked  to  see  one 
of  the  priests.  When  a Father  came  out 
to  see  him,  he  said:  “O  Father,  I have 
called  to  have  a talk  with  you  about  a sub- 
ject that  is  very  dear  to  my  soul.” 

“ What  is  it,  my  son?  ” said  the  kind  old 
priest,  looking  at  the  young  man,  whose 
very  nervous  manner  and  evident  anxiety  showed  how  much  he 
was  in  earnest. 

44 1 want  to  enter  into  a religious  life,”  said  the  visitor;  “ I do 
want  to  be  a priest.” 

44  My  son,  have  you  long  thought  of  this  step?  ” asked  the  good 
old  priest,  his  heart  going  out  to  the  delicate-looking  youth  who 
seemed  so  full  of  good  and  holy  thoughts. 

44  Yes,  Father,”  said  he,  44 1 feel  I have  a religious  vocation,  and 
I came  to  you  to  help  me  to  follow  this  voice  of  God  in  my  soul.” 

44  Come  in,  then,  my  son;  stay  a few  days  with  us.  I shall  examine 
you  on  some  important  points,  and  then  give  you  a letter  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a master  of  the  novices,  for  I feel  sure  you 
are  indeed  called  by  God  to  a religious  life.” 

The  youth  left  the  monastery,  fully  determined  to  tread  the 
path  marked  out  for  him  by  the  loving  predilection  of  his  Divine 
Lord.  But  before  he  took  the  final  step,  he  thought  he  would 
go  home,  and  bid  adieu  to  his  parents  and  friends.  But  alas  for 
him!  no  sooner  had  he  gone  home  and  made  known  his  wish, 
than  a storm  of  protestations  arose. 

44  We  cannot  give  you  up,  my  beloved  son,”  said  his  father; 44  the 
idea  of  your  going  to  bury  yourself  as  a priest,  and  such  a future 
before  you ! ” 

44  Pause,  we  beseech  you,”  said  one  friend  after  another. 

44  Think  of  the  times.  There  will  soon  be  no  monastic  institu- 
tions; what  will  you  do  then?  ” 

44  Remember,”  said  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  grudged 
him  to  the  service  of  God, 44  this  is  a transition  period  in  the  history 
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of  France;  with  your  talents,  what  may  you  not  become?  Why 
relinquish  prospects  so  brilliant?  Why  bury  gifts  so  rare  in  the 
obscurity  of  a Capuchin  monastery?  ” 

Gradually,  in  this  storm  of  opposition,  the  young  man’s  resolu- 
tions began  to  waver.  The  voice  of  the  tempter  told  of  coming 
successes  and  much  glory  and  influence,  and  unknown  to  him- 
self, he  was  very  ambitious.  The  still,  small  voice  of  his  higher 
nature  continued  to  plead.  But  the  world’s  insidious  voice  was 
the  most  powerful.  He  at  once  and  forever  abandoned  the  re- 
ligious career,  and  took  to  studying  jurisprudence.  Now,  this 
was  a most  fearful  time  in  France.  The  “ Revolution  ” was  ap- 
proaching, which  was  going  to  drench  Paris  in  the  blood  of 
the  highest  of  the  land;  when  God’s  altars  were  to  be  desecrated, 
and  God’s  priests  and  nuns  were  to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
by  a most  cruel  death;  when  the  king  and  queen  of  France 
were  to  be  guillotined,  and  the  little  heir  of  the  throne,  the  poor 
young  dauphin,  was  to  be  beaten  and  starved  to  death;  when 
women  were  to  become  furies,  and  laugh  as  they  knitted  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  when  noble  men  and  women  were  killed,  and 
shriek  with  joy  to  see  the  heads  taken  off  the  shoulders  and 
put  upon  pikes,  and  carried  all  bloody  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  of  Paris;  when  Hell  seemed  let  loose,  and 
very  few  believed  in  God! 

And  oh,  my  children,  who  was  one  of  the  great  monsters  of 
cruelty  at  this  terrible  time?  Who  ordered  nuns  and  priests  to 
be  put  to  death?  Who  ordered  the  desecration  of  God’s  holy 
altars?  Who  amongst  all  the  wicked  people  round  was  the 
wickedest  of  them  all?  Who,  but  the  same  young  man  who  that 
lovely  summer  morning,  with  God’s  love  in  his  heart  and  God’s 
work  in  his  mind,  called  at  the  gate  of  the  Capuchin  monas- 
tery, and  asked  to  see  a priest,  to  talk  to  him  about  his  wish  to 
embrace  a religious  life! 

He  did  not  now  seem  to  know  what  mercy  was,  he  whose  ingenu- 
ous, kindly  face  had  so  won  upon  the  old  priest  who  had  answered 
his  summons.  And  the  name  of  this  whilom  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  was  Maximilian  Robespierre.  Who  could  have  be- 
lieved that  the  gentle,  loving,  God-fearing  young  man  would  be- 
come one  of  the  fiends  of  the  “ Revolution  ”! 

And  little  did  his  poor  parents  dream  what  they  were  driving 
him  into  when  they  dissuaded  him  from  entering  the  Church,  and 
persuaded  him  to  embrace  a worldly  career. 
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Now  his  death.  Ah!  I have  not  told  you  that.  It  will,  indeed, 
seem  to  you  that  God  was  warning  all  never  to  choose  the  world 
in  preference  to  His  service  when  He  in  His  great  mercy  calls 
them  to  a religious  life,  for  this  was  how  Robespierre  left  this 
earth : 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1794,  he,  in  company  with  other  men  as 
bad  as  himself,  found  that  the  right  had  triumphed,  and  that  the 
power  was  to  be  taken  from  them;  and  sooner  than  betaken 
alive  they  all  tried  to  kill  themselves,  and  Robespierre  shot  him- 
self, but  only  hurt  his  jaw  very  severely.  A cry  rose  among  the 
angry  people,  almost  all  of  whom  were  in  mourning  for  some  dear 
one  he  had  killed:  44  Kill  the  monster!  kill  Robespierre!  ” 

And  so  it  was  done;  he  and  some  of  his  accomplices  were 
driven  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  had  to  have  his  jaw  band- 
aged up.  He  was  taken  to  the  very  place  where  poor  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  suffered  by  his  orders,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  monsters  with  him,  and  there  he  and  they  met 
the  reward  of  their  fearful  lives. 

One  woman  breaking  from  the  crowd,  approached  the  cart  in 
which  he  lay  bound,  waiting  for  his  time  to  come;  and  she  bent 
down  her  face  to  his  wounded  one,  and  said:  44  Your  agony  fills  me 
with  joy;  descend  to  Hell  with  the  curses  of  every  mother  in 
France!  M And  when  he  was  executed,  and  the  lifeless  body  was  in 
full  view  of  the  crowd,  an  old  man  whose  whole  family  had  been 
executed  at  his  command,  approached  the  corpse,  and  said: 
41  Yes,  Robespierre,  there  is  a God  to  judge  you  now/’ 

Such  a death,  and  for  such  a man ! He  who  might  have  led  a no- 
ble life,  and  in  the  service  of  God,  scattering  blessings  everywhere! 
True,  he  would  most  likely  have  met  a painful  death,  for  at  that 
time  priests  were  killed  without  mercy,  but  it  would  have  been  one 
of  martyrdom,  and  eternal  glory  would  have  followed  it;  but  in- 
stead, he  was  followed  by  the  curses  of  those  whose  friends  he  had 
caused  to  be  murdered.  Ah!  what  would  that  poor  old  priest 
have  said  could  he  have  lived  till  now? 

So  you  see,  my  dear  children,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  fight 
against  the  wishes  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  the  fate  of  Maximilian 
Robespierre  is  a fearful  lesson  in  God's  judgments,  even  on  this 
earth. 
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ANSWERS  TO  OCTOBER  PUZZLES. 


Christian  Brothers,  by  J.  J.  Welsh,  New  Orleans. 

Aloysius,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cassion,  Brooklyn. 

The  Rosary  Magazine,  by  J.  V.  Kip,  New  York  City. 
Klondike,  by  Mrs  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 


PUZZLES  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


I am  a wdrd  of  eight  letters: 

My  first  is  in  newt,  but  is  not  in  frog; 

My  second  is  in  owl,  and  also  in  hog; 

My  third  is  in  beaver,  but  never  in 
bear; 

My  fourth  is  in  tiger,  and  also  in  hare; 

My  fifth  is  in  mouse,  but  never  in  cat; 

My  sixth  is  in  badger,  but  is  not  in 
rat; 

My  seventh  is  in  elk,  but  it  is  not  in 
moose; 

My  eighth  is  in  rooster,  but  it  is  not 
in  goose; 

My  whole  to  our  souls  is  a beautiful 
thing, 

For  ’tis  close  to  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  “ The  King.” 


I am  composed  of  two  words  and 

fourteen  letters: 

My  5,  io,  11,9,  is  considered  most  pre- 
cious; 

My  6,  4,  7,  is  a sudden  action; 

My  i,  2,  7,  13,  14,  is  used  in  religion; 

My  12,  13,  9,  is  something  very  impor- 
tant; 

My  3,  4»  5»  6,  7,  is  often  used  wrongly; 

My  whole  is  a saying  of  a great  Ameri- 
can writer. 


I am  a word  of  ten  letters: 

My  first  is  a plural  word  you  easily  see; 

My  second  a cockney  mentions  when 
he  speaks  of  poultry; 

My  third  is  abbreviation  of  a little 
girl’s  name; 

My  fourth  a tailor  needs,  I am  sure  he 
will  claim; 

My  fifth  is  the  pride  of  our  glorious 
land; 

My  whole  is  often  needed  when  we 
leave  our  native  strand. 


I am  a word  of  thirteen  letters. 

My  first  you  will  find  in  sweet  choral 
bells; 

My  second  in  Heaven , the  melody 
tells; I * * * * *  7 

My  third  in  the  rays  of  the  splendor 
divine; 

My  fourth  in  sweet  innocence's  lily- 
like shrine; 

My  fifth  in  the  sadness  that  sin  always 
leaves; 

My  sixth  in  the  oeace  that  true  peni- 
tence gives; 

My  seventh  in  the  mercy  always 
shown  by  the  Lord; 

My  eighth  in  the  assurance  He  gives 
with  His  Word; 

My  ninth  in  salvation , won  for  us  by 
His  pain; 

My  tenth  His  great  triumph  when 
He  rose  from  death  again; 

My  eleventh  in  the  Immaculate  Moth- 
er’s great  love; 

My  twelfth  in  divinity  crowning  Her 
above. 

My  thirteenth  in  eternity  which  we 
shall  prove; 

My  whole  makes  us  feel  that  we  love 
and  adore 

Him  who  loves  us  so  much, — may  we 
love  more  and  more! 


I am  a word  of  letters  three, 

And  in  me  you  will  clearly  see 
How  disagreeable  you  can  be, 

And  how  your  friend  will  soon  com- 
plain, 

And  beg  you  not  to  do  this  again. 

My  whole  makes  up  a thing  so  sweet, 
One  loves  to  have  it  at  one’s  feet. 
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Remember,  dear  Rosarians,  the  faith- 
ful departed,  especially  during  this  month. 
Gain  the  rich  indulgences  so  generously 
granted  by  the  Church,  all  of  which  are 
applicable  to  God’s  dear  dead,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  relief  of  the  waiting 
prisoners  of  Divine  Justice.  Hear  them 
cry : “ Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me, 
at  least  you  my  friends,”  and  out  of  the 
abundance  of  your  spiritual  favors, 
“ mint  money  ” that  you  may  pay  for 
their  speedy  discharge.  After  the  Holy 
Mass  there  is  no  means  more  efficacious 
than  the  Rosary  indulgences,  rich  be- 
yond our  estimation.  Offer  them  to  our 
Lady,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  of 
Purgatory  too,  especially  in  behalf  of 
those  who  while  on  earth  tenderly  loved 
her  in  the  practice  of  her  Be^ds. 

As  anticipated  in  our  October  an- 
nouncement, the  Holy  Father  has  issued 
his  fifteenth  annual  encyclical  on  the 
Rosary.  The  Catholic  press  has  given 
to  its  readers  the  text  of  this  notable 
document  of  the  venerable  Pontiff  of  our 
Lady’s  Beads.  As  we  contemplate  the 
publication,  in  the  near  future,  of  the  en- 
tire series  of  Rosary  encyclicals,  we  shall, 
in  the  meantime,  place  before  our  Rosar- 
ians this  present  letter,  in  chosen  ex- 
tracts. Assuredly  no  devotion  has  re- 
ceived such  marked  sanction  from  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
Representative  of  our  Lord,  as  has  come 
in  repeated  honor  and  exaltation  to  the 
Rosary  of  Mary.  Leo  XIII.  rivals  his 
predecessors  in  the  pontificate  by  the 
wealth  of  praise  which  he  lavishes  on  the 
Beads,  declaring  the  Rosary  to  be  the 
most  venerable  among  confraternities, 
the  most  beautiful  form  of  prayer,  the 
most  impressive  method  of  meditation, 
the  most  effective  means  of  reforming  the 


individual’s  life,  of  bringing  blessings  on 
the  family  and  on  the  Qiurch,  as  well  as 
on  those  who  are  beyond  the  fold  of 
Catholic  duty.  Again  do  we  urge  upon 
our  readers  renewed  devotion  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary. 

In  an  early  number  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  one  or  more  papers 
on  Vasco  da  Gama,  from  the  skilled  pen 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Mooney.  As  in  all  his 
work,  Mr.  Mooney  will  bring  conscience, 
scholarship,  and  a facile  pen  to  bear  on 
these  articles.  We  are  justified,  there- 
fore, in  promising  to  our  friends  a nota- 
ble contribution. 

The  bigots  and  jingoes  are  still  howl- 
ing for  war  with  Spain.  Of  course,  in- 
telligent persons  know  that  political  pur- 
poses are  masked  behind  this  pretended 
military  bluster,  but  the  exhibition  is  hu- 
miliating and  degrading,  as  a proof  of 
the  unprincipled  methods  of  American 
spoils  politicians  misnamed  “statesmen.'’ 
There  is  also  a deep-lying  spirit  of  big- 
otry against  Catholic  Spain,  which  hesi- 
tates at  no  calumny  or  misrepresentation 
in  its  vile  efforts  to  arouse  animosity  and 
hatred.  In  the  October  number  of  The 
Cosmopolitan , two  unknown  contributors 
attempt  a description  of  Spanish  rule  in 
the  Philippines.  The  paper  is  a tissue 
of  passing  observations,  such  as  any  trav- 
elling schoolgirl  might  make.  Carefully 
we  read  the  article  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing any  references  that  could  justify  the 
sweeping  denunciations  of  Spanish  rule, 
but  we  were  disappointed.  The  authors* 
conclusion  that  the  “ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands are  a blight  and  a curse,”  unsustained 
by  an  iota  of  fact  as  to  the  Church,  is  a vil- 
lainous slander.  Of  such,  chiefly,  is  the 
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“stock-in-trade”  abuse  of  Spain  in  re- 
gard to  her  Cuban  and  Philippine  pos- 
sessions. 

If  the  truth,  that  history  is  founded 
upon  biography,  needed  emphasis,  per- 
haps no  epoch  more  thoroughly  accentu- 
ates this  fact  than  the  one  moulded  by  that 
soldier  of  fortune,  that  courageous  nav- 
igator, the  hero  of " The  Lusiad,”  Vasco 
aa  Gama,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  whose  splendid  achievement  is  com- 
memorated during  this  month.  Not  only 
did  his  deeds  mark  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  the  glory  of  his  career  seems 
to  shed  an  approacn-light  upon  the  cen- 
tury which  preceded  his  birth. 

The  great  and  good  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  had,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century  before  the 
rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de- 
voted the  study  and  desire  of  a lifetime 
to  the  finding  of  a passage  to  India,  with 
the  hope  of  its  acquisition  as  a Portu- 
guese possession,  and  as  early  as  1412 
had  sent  a ship  to  make  discoveries 
upon  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Indeed, 
so  in  love  with  the  idea  was  this  mar- 
tial but  pious  prince,  so  convinced  that 
time  would  materialize  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  make  India,  or  rather,  the  way  to  it, 
the  study  of  his  life.  He  built  for  him- 
self the  town  of  Sacrez,  a fortified  retreat 
in  which  he  erected  arsenals  and  har- 
bored his  ships,  and  here,  when  weary  of 
the  cares  ana  pomps  of  state,  he  retired 
to  dream  and  philosophize  upon  the  glory 
and  riches  which  would  accrue  to  his 
country  when  the  pass  to  India,  that  nau- 
tical philosopher’s  stone  of  his  day,  should 
be  found.  In  1481,  we  find  John  II.,  son 
of  Alonzo  V.,  prosecuting  the  designs  of 
Prince  Henry,  with  an  ardent  fervor 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  death. 
Fortunately  for  the  glory  of  Portugal,  its 
crown  was  inherited  by  Emmanuel,  a 
prince  fully  imbued  with  the  ambitious 
desires  of  Henry  and  John,  and  it  was 
during  his  reign  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
makes  his  first  appearance  upon  the  his- 
torical stage. 

It  seems  at  most  a work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  attempt  to  add  a word  of  praise 
to  his  name  or  fame  when  both  have 
been  so  beautifully  sung  by  his  poetical 
biographer,  Camoens,  in  his  great  epic, 
“ The  Lusiad.”  Indeed,  so  close  and  in- 
timate a bond  seems  to  exist  between 
the  soldiers  and  poet,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  deeds  of  one 
without  holding  also  in  mind  how  they 
have  been  chronicled  by  the  other.  Of 
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the  event  of  da  Gama’s  birth  and  deeds, 
Camoens  sings: 

“ Let  fame  with  wonder  name  the  Greek  no  more. 
What  lands  be  saw,  what  tolls  at  sea  be  bore ; 

Nor  more  the  Trojan’s  wandering  voyage  boast, 
What  storms  he  braved  on  many  a perilous  coast : 

* * * * * 

A nobler  hero’s  deeds  demands  my  lays 
Than  e’er  adorned  the  song  of  ancient  days. 
Illustrious  Gama,  whom  the  waves  obeyed. 

And  whose  dread  sword  the  fate  of  Empire  swajed. 

From  history,  more  calm,  less  infatua- 
ted with  the  exploits  of  the  great  naviga- 
tor, we  have  the  first  mention  of  him  as 
“ a gentleman  of  good  family,  who  in  a 
war  with  the  French  had  given  signal 
roof  of  his  naval  skill,”  the  place  of  bis 
irth  is  mentioned  as  being  Sines,  prov- 
ince of  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  ana  the 
ear  about  1460  ; when  next  we  hear  of 
im,  it  is  as  the  commander  chosen  by 
King  Emmanuel,  to  take  charge  of  the 
fleet  fitted  out  for  a voyage  in  search  of  a 
passage  to  India.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
three  sloops  of  war,  and  a store-ship. 
Da  Gama’s  brother  Paul,  and  his  friend 
Coello,  were  appointed  to  command  un- 
der him,  while  the  vessels  were  only 
manned  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  sailors, 
as  war  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Indeed,  this  enterprise,  from 
its  very  incipiency,  bears  the  mark  of 
being  undertaken  with  a spiritual  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  a material,  object. 
Among  those  who  sailed,  were  placed 
men  versed  in  Arabic  and  theoriental  lan- 
guages, and  the  commander  was  ordered 
to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Strangely,  the  pen  of  Camoens  makes 
no  record  of  the  days  of  preparation. 
Those  days  seem  a most  fitting  subject 
for  a poet’s  theme,  as  they  were  marked 
by  a degree  of  solemnity  which  might 
have  been  beautifully  portrayed,  with 
his  own  hands  Emmanuel  presented  da 
Gama  with  this  ensign,  which  was  a ban- 
ner upon  which  was  stamped  the  figure 
of  our  Lord  crucified,  ana  upon  which 
the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  navigator 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  and 
country.  Nor  was  this  the  only  prelim- 
inary to  a voyage  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  be  beset  by  many  penis.  To  a 
little  chapel  on  the  sea-shore  (where  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Belem  was  af- 
terwards built  to  commemorate  the 
event),  a few  miles  from  Lisbon,  the  day 
previous  to  their  departure,  da  Gama  con- 
ducted the  companions  of  his  prospective 
voyage.  Here  the  whole  night  was  spent 
in  prayer,  and  the  next  morning,  after 
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Confession  and  Holy  Communion,  the  lit- 
tle band  of  explorers  marched  down  to 
the  ships  which  were  to  bear  them  across 
unknown  seas  in  search  of  unknown 
lands.  Reason,  indeed,  had  these  brave 
hearts,  if  not  to  fear,  at  least  to  realize 
the  dangers  ahead  of  them.  14  The 
beach,”  says  Mickle  in  his  sketch  of 
“ The  Discovery  of  India,”  was  covered 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  A pro- 
cession of  priests  in  their  robes  sang  an- 
thems, and  offered  up  their  invocations 
to  Heaven.  Everyone  looked  on  the  ad- 
venturers as  brave  men  goingtoadread- 
ful  execution;  as  rushing  upon  certain 
death;  and  the  vast  multitude  caught  the 
fire  of  devotion,  and  joined  aloud  in  pray- 
ers for  their  success.  * * * Gama  him- 
self shed  manly  tears  on  parting  with  his 
friends,  but  he  hurried  over  the  tender 
scene,  and  hastened  on  board  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  hope.”  Such  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  similar  expeditions  un- 
dertaken under  pagan  auspices.  The 
departure  of  the  fleet  occurred  on  the 
eighth  day  of  July,  1497.  From  the  time 
it  left  the  Tagus,  until  it  landed  again 
in  Portugal,  the  story  of  da  Gama’s  voy- 
age reads  like  a chapter  of  romance. 
Tempests  and  calms,  adventures  with 
the  natives  of  foreign  lands,  the  grati- 
tude and  devotion  of  some,  the  treach- 
ery of  others— all  go  to  make  up  a tale 
at  once  thrilling  and  entrancing. 

From  the  28th  day  of  July,  no  land  was 
sighted  till  the  4th  of  November.  On 
that  day  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  large 
bay  now  called  St.  Helens.  Here,  true  to 
the  intentions  of  the  expedition,  that  the 
manners  of  the  people  should  be  inves- 
tigated, da  Gama  held  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  who  proved  to  be  friendly  till 
, towards  the  end  of  his  stay,  when  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  came  near  cost- 
ing the  brave  commander  his  life. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  this  harbor, 
till  after  many  days,  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waters  surpassed  anything 
they  had  yet  encountered.  Of  this  part 
of  the  voyage,  says  Thomson: 

“ With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama  fought 
For  many  a day  and  many  a dreadful  night. 
Incessant  laboring  round  the  stormy  cape. 

By  bold  ambition  led.” 

In  this  situation,  with  life  imperilled, 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  despairing  ana  mutinous  men, 
worn  by  fatigue,  tortured  by  doubt  and 
anxiety,  does  the  wonderful  personality, 
the  unconquerable  spirit,  or  da  Gama 
stand  out  luminously.  A man  of  less 
strength  of  character  would  have  faltered 


in  the  face  of  such  odds,  but  never  once 
was  his  undaunted  soul  shaken.  Many 
days  of  such  trial  passed  before  the 
storm  ceased,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  gladdened  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
the  storm-beaten  crew  and  its  brave 
commander.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
the  whole  fleet  doubled  the  promontory, 
an  exploit  deemed  by  the  Moors  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  violent  current  of  the 
waters  which  surrounded  it. 

Thus  much  was  now  accomplished, 
but  da  Gama’s  objective  point  was  India. 
It  was  to  reach  it  that  he  had  sailed,  that 
he  had  endured  unparalleled  hardships. 
On  the  first  of  March  four  islands  were 
descried  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
and  the  welcome  intelligence  was  gather- 
ed from  the  natives  that  many  Arabian 
merchants  were  settled  on  these  islands, 
who  traded  with  India,  Arabia,  and  other 
parts. 

Again  the  watchword  India!  The  hope 
of  the  commander  seems  very  ney  at- 
tainment. Now,  the  hatred  and  treach- 
ery of  the  Mohammedans,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  Portuguese  were  Chris- 
tians, the  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
the  Moorish  rulers,  the  “hairbreadth 
’scapes  by  land  and  sea,”  melt  into  the 
merest  insignificance  before  the  ardor 
of  da  Gama  s desire.  As  though  in  an- 
swer to  his  wish,  fairer  weather  set  in, 

“ And  soon  Melinda’s  shore  the  sailors  spy ; 

From  every  mast  the  purple  streamers  fly ; 

Rich-figured  tapestry  now  supplies  the  sail. 

* • • * 

As  thus,  regardful  of  the  sacred  day  * 

The  festive  navy  cut  the  watery  way. 

Melinda’s  sons  the  shores  In  thousands  crowd. 

And  offering  Joyful  welcome,  shout  aloud.” 

During  da  Gama’s  stay  here,  a treaty 
of  alliance  was  formed  with  the  king,  a 
most  hospitable  and  intelligent  monarch, 
who  furnished  him  with  a pilot,  Meleno 
Cana,  to  guide  the  fleet  to  Calicut. 
Thence,  thanks  to  the  faithful  pilot,  the 
voyage  was  a more  propitious  one  than 
heretofore,  despite  the  storm  so  magnifi- 
cently described  by  CamoSns.  At  last, 
however,  the  winds  and  waves  are  at 
peace,  and 

“ Morn  serene  in  dappled  grey  arose 

O’er  the  fair  lawns  where  murmuring  Ganges 

flows. 

♦ * * * 

* Land,  land ! ’ aloud  with  wavering  hands  resound ; 
Aloud  the  pilot  of  Melinda  cries, 

* Behold,  O chief,  the  shores  of  India  rise ! ’ ” 

The  arrival  of  da  Gama  in  India,  the 
Mecca  of  his  hopes,  is  such  an  event  in 
even  his  eventful  life,  that  there  might 
seem  little  more  to  be  said;  but,  on  the 

• Ascension  day. 
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contrary,  his  adventures  had  only  begun. 
The  incidents  attending  his  stay  in  Cali- 
cut,— his  negotiations  with  the  king,  or 
Zamorin,  who  was  ostensibly  his  friend, 
but  secretly  his  foe,  the  false  accusations 
of  the  Moorish  merchants  who  feared  the 
Portuguese  as  rivals  in  trade,  his  impris- 
onment and  final  release,  and  at  last, 
the  attack  upon  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Indians,  which  ended  by  the  former  rid- 
ing the  waves  triumphantly  out  of  the 
harbor  after  defeating  the  enemy — have 
all  been  chronicled  by  historians. 

The  joy  which  would  have  attended  da 
Gama’s  return  to  his  native  land,  cov- 
ered with  glory,  was  clouded  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Paulus,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  home  journey,  at  the  island 
of  Tercera.  The  enthusiast,  who  held  his 
own  life  at  such  small  value  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  designs,  became  a grief- 
stricken  mourner  for  the  loss  of  his  broth- 
er, caring  naught  for  the  adulation  of  the 
people  of  Lisbon;  41  for,”  says  Mickle, 
“ the  companion  of  his  toils  and  dangers 
was  not  there  to  share  his  joy.”  Pa 
Gama’s  expedition  consumed  two  years, 
and  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  men  who 
sailed  out  of  the  Tagus,  braye  and  buoy- 


THREE  DOMINICAN  REVIEWS. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  orange  tree 
planted  by  St.  Dominic  in  the  garden  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Sabina  at  Rome? 
During  the  year  when  P6re  Lacordaire 
and  a few  devoted  companions  were  pre- 
paring themselves  at  this  convent  for  the 
great  work  of  their  lives,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in 
France,  there  shot  forth  from  the  old 
stock  of  that  tree  a strong,  new  sucker, 
which  is  still  vigorous  and  covered  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  “ It  was  looked  on,” 
writes  Father  Chocame,  in  his  " Inner 
Life  of  Lacordaire,”  " as  a happy  presage 
of  returning  strength  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  as  a prophetic  encourage- 
ment to  the  founder  and  his  new  chil- 
dren.” 

The  history  of  the  Order  from  that  time 
down  to  our  own  days  has  confirmed  the 
belief  of  the  admirers  of  Lacordaire  in 
the  significance  of  that  new  shoot. 
Whether  Providence  intended  that  the 
young  tree  should  have  a prophetic  sig- 
nificance or  not,  it  is  certain  that  since 
the  days  of  Lacordaire  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic  has  enjoyed  new  life  and  new 
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ant  with  hope,  only  fifty-five  returned 
Those  who  came  back  were,  however, 
richly  rewarded  by  the  king,  while  da 
Gama  was  made  admiral  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  and  the  title  of  Don  bestowed  up- 
on his  family. 

After  various  honors  and  many  turns 
of  fortune,  da  Gama  went  into  a retire- 
ment of  twenty  years,  which  lasted  till 
the  death  of  King  Emmanuel.  He  was, 
however,  created  Count  of  Vidigueira, 
and  Viceroy  of  India,  by  John  III.,  suc- 
cessor to  Emmanuel. 

The  newly-made  viceroy’s  rule  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  vigorous  ac- 
tivity which  had  signalized  his  previous 
career.  Unfortunately,  his  policy  was 
scarcely  established  before  it  was  cut  short 
by  death,  which  overtook  him  at  Cochin, 
the  Christmas  Eve  following  his  arrival 
in  the  East.  Here,  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  he  was  interred,  and  here  he 
was  allowed  to  rest  until  1537,  when  the 
last  voyage  was  made  by  the  great  ad- 
miral over  the  seas  which  had  been 
opened  to  his  countrymen  by  his  valor 
and  endurance,  and  over  which  his  ashes 
were  borne  to  be  mingled  with  his  native 
dust. 


strength.  The  energy  and  ability  of  its 
members  have  ever  been  manifested  in 
many  fields  of  religious  and  priestly  labor, 
but  at  no  time,  perhaps,  in  its  history  were 
its  sons  more  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  by  the  means  of  period- 
ical publications,  than  they  are  just  now. 
There  is  scarcely  a province  that  has 
not  its  magazine  aevoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Rosary,  but  besides  these, 
there  are  three.other  reviews,  to  which 
we  wish  especially  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

These  three  reviews  are  the  Ana- 
lecta Ordinis  Prcedicatorum , the  Revue 
Thomiste , and  the  Revue  Biblique.  W e 
cherish  the  hope  that  even  those  friends 
of  the  Order  who  read  neither  Latin 
nor  French,  will  be  gratified  to  know 
what  fruits  are  borne  on  the  young 
tree  with  the  old  roots  and  the  new  life. 
The  Analecta  is  published  at  Rome 
every  two  months,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Master-General  of  the  Or- 
der. In  the  olden  times  our  annals  were 
written,  and  furnished  very  interesting 
reading-matter  indeed;  but,  alas!  the 
good  work  was  discontinued,  and  soon  a 
neglect  of  its  own  history  became  an 
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heirloom  of  unfortunate  humility  in  the 
Order.  The  present  Analecta  is  not 
intended  to  form  a complete  history;  they 
contain,  rather,  as  the  title  indicates, 
choice  bits  of  information,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  importance  and  advantage 
to  those  within  the  Order,  and  not  unin- 
teresting to  those  outside  of  it.  The  pub- 
lication dates  from  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, i8q2,  and  is  regarded  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Master-General  and  the  Pro- 
curator-General. Its  issue  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  a wish  expressed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  General  Chapter  held  at  Lyons 
during  the  month  .01  September,  in  the 
year  1891.  In  accordance  with  its  plan, 
each  number  shall  contain  useful  infor- 
mation distributed  under  the  following 
heads: 

First.-  Decrees  of  the  Holy  See.— Communications 
from  the  Master-General.— Chronicles  of  the  Order.— 
List  of  deceased  members  of  the  Order. 

Second.— Bulls  of  the  Popes.— Letters  of  the 
Master-General.— Rules  made  for  the  government  of 
the  Order,  etc. 

Third.— History  of  the  Provinces  and  Convents  of 
the  Order,  taken  principally  from  the  archives  and 
documents  preserved  at  Rome.  , 

Fourth.— Miscellaneous  documents,  hitherto  un- 
published, concerning  the  theologians  of  tbe  Order, 
the  Third  Order  of  8t.  Dominic,  the  Rosary,  etc. 

Surely,  all  our  friends  will  entertain 
with  us  the  desire,  unmixed  with  any 
feelings  of  misgiving,  that  these  Analec- 
ta may  prove  but  a collection  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  will  some  day  be  con- 
structed the  more  enduring  edifice  of  a 
completed  history  of  the  Order. 

The  Revue  Thomiste , though  not  a 
popular  review,  deals  with  suojects  of 
more  general  interest  than  those  treated 
in  the  Analecta.  It  is,  likewise,  published 
every  two  months,  but  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dominican  Fathers  who 
constitute  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzer- 
land. After  our  Holy  Father  had  written 
his  memorable  encyclical  on  the  study 
of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
world  naturally  looked  to  the  Domini- 
cans for  a publication  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  luminous  principles 
of  the  “ Angel  of  the  Schools,”  and  to  the 
proof,  as  well,  that  in  these  principles 
could  be  found  the  remedy  for  the  many 
errors  that  constitute  the  intellectual 
malady  of  our  days.  Several  Thomistic 
reviews  of  varied  character  and  merit 
appeared  in  different  countries  in  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Father, 
but  the  brethren  of  St.  Thomas,  who  for 
six  centuries  have  studied  and  taught  his 
works  from  his  own  Summa  Theologica , 
and  that,  too,  in  the  light  of  all  the  tradi- 


tions with  which  the  Order  abounds,  until 
the  meaning  of  each  word  has  become 
clear  and  understood  in  all  its  precision, 
found  themselves,  owing  to  a stubborn 
array  of  circumstances,  unable  to  pub- 
lish, during  a period  of  fourteen  years,  a 
review  absolutely  under  their  own  con- 
trol. And  this  was  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored, for  undeniably,  these  men  who 
are  to-day  the  living  expression  of  a sys- 
tem which  in  the  thirteenth  century  pro- 
duced a St.  Thomas,  have  the  justest 
claim  to  be  considered  the  exponents  of 
his  doctrines. 

Providence,  however,  in  His  own  good 
time  furnished  the  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a publication.  In  1889, 
when  the  Catholic  University  of  Fri- 
bourg was  established  and  endowed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  government  of 
that  Canton,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
chairs  of  Philosophy  and  Theology 
should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic.  When  the  pro- 
fessors were  assembled  at  Fribourg,  and 
had  finally  put  their  hearts  into  the  work, 
after  the  disappointments  and  discour- 
agements of  painful  beginnings,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Thomistic  review 
should  be  published.  But  they  were  not 
to  labor  and  write  simply  for  their  own 
glory;  hence  it  was  determined  and  de- 
creed : 1st.  That  the  new  review  should 
not  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  old  controversies  and  school 
questions,  which  had  long  since  lost  their 
interest  and  utility;  it  was  to  treat  actual 
questions — questions  of  the  times, — show- 
ing how  they  should  be  settled  according 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas.  2d.  That 
all  good  Thomists,  whether  they  be 
members  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
or  not,  should  have  the  freedom  of  its 
pages  to  inform  the  reading  world  what 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  desired  it  should 
learn  concerning  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  3d.  That  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a means  for  making 
known  and  defending  certain  special 
doctrines  of  the  Dominican  schools, 
which,  however  dear  they  may  be  to  the 
members  of  the  Order,  are  not  of  primary 
importance  to  Catholics  in  general,  ana 
are  still  freely  discussed  by  Catholic 
theologians.  In  a word,  the  founders  of 
the  review  wished  to  issue  a publica- 
tion that  should  have  for  its  sole  object 
the  spread  of  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
St  Thomas. 

That  these  views  and  plans  were  in 
conformity  with  the  desires  of  the  Pope, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  recall  an  erring 
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world  to  the  path  of  truth,  is  evident 
from  a Brief  lately  addressed  by  him  to 
Father  Conconnier,  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  at  Fribourg,  and  chief 
editor  of  the  Revue  Thomiste . Perhaps 
many  will  express  a regret  that  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  review  is  not 
published  in  Latin.  That  language 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  ecclesias- 
tics, but  there  are  many  others,  whom  it 
is  intended  to  reach,  who  prefer  to  read 
its  instructive  articles  in  clear  and  grace- 
ful French. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by 
telling  the  readers  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine  that  P6re  Maudonnet,  who 
has  charge  of  the  historical  department 
of  the  Revue  Thomiste , watched  with 
lively  interest  all  the  publications  in- 
spired by  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
His  keen  analysis,  his  acute  criticism, 
his  cool  and  learned  judgment  of  the 
various  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
published  on  that  occasion,  together 
with  his  own  deep  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, certainly  entitle  him  to  rank 
amongst  the  best  historians  and  critics  of 
our  day.  What  a pity  that  the  members 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  French  to  read  his  articles  ! 
It  might  surprise  them  to  learn  that  an 
humble  Friar  Preacher,  the  professor 
of  an  alien  university,  has  a fuller  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  country  than  they  themselves 
have. 

We  must  come  to  the  Revue  Bib - 
Bque,  and  though  we  would  fain  linger 
to  tell  of  the  noble  character  of  that  saint- 
ly man,  of  the  most  interesting  account, 
which  we  heard  from  his  own  lips,  of' the 
foundation  that  was  to  be  the  work  and 
the  hope  of  his  life,  we  must  ask  our 
readers  to  pass  over  years  of  struggle 
and  anxiety,  and  to  come  with  us  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
convent  at  Jerusalem.  Father  Lecomte, 
perhaps,  had  not  dreamed  that  his  mod- 
est foundation  would  be  anything  more 
than  a convent  of  prayer  and  study,  and 
of  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  schis- 
matics of  the  East.  But  Providence  had 
better  things  in  store  for  the  Convent  of 
St.  Stephen.  To-day  it  possesses  a 
flourishing  community  with  a regularly- 
organized  course  of  studies,  both  for  nov- 
ices of  the  Order  and  for  outsiders. 
The  Revue  Biblique  is  the  organ  through 
which  they  are  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  results  of  their  scriptural 
studies  in  the  Land  of  our  Lord.  They 
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have  learned  professors  of  the  Oriental 
languages ; they  have  excursions  from 
time  to  time  to  the  sacred  places  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  in  order  that  they 
may  hear,  on  tne  very  spots  where  they 
occurred,  explanations  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  both  under  the  old  and 
the  new  law  ; in  short,  they  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a practical  school  of  Bib- 
lical studies. 

The  Revue  Biblique  is  under  their 
direction,  but  scholars  of  all  Europe  have 
been  invited  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
and  thus  it  will  always  be,  as  in  fact  it  is, 
a valuable  contribution  to  scriptural  litera- 
ture. The  plans  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
of  the  Revuet  have  been  heartily  ap- 
proved by  the  Abb6  Vigouroux  of  France, 
and  by  Father  Hyvernat,  professor  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Washington,— per- 
sons of  eminence  and  distinction  in  this 
special  field. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  for  October 
furnishes  a very  attractively  illustiated 
and  well-written  article  on  historic  land- 
marks along  the  Hackensack  River,  a 
portion  of  New  Jersey  intimately  associ- 
ated with  some  of  Washington’s  hardest 
trials. 

The  October  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  brings  Mr.  John  A.  Mooney’s  ad- 
mirable study  of  the  career  of  Joan  of 
Arc  to  a close.  It  is  a very  valuable 
series  of  papers. 

In  the  October  Scribner's , Henry  Nor- 
man writes  copiously  of  the  wreck  of 
Greece,  a sad  story  which  the  present 
condition  of  European  politics  confirms. 
Gladstone’s  recent  denunciation  pithily 
sums  up  the  shameful  spectacle.  Other 
papers  m this  number,  of  special  interest, 
are,  “ The  Life  of  a College  Professor,” 
“The  Workers,” — an  experiment  as  a 
hotel  porter,  and  “The  Business  of  a 
Newspaper.” 

The  issue  for  September  18,  of  the 
London  Tablet , gives  a full  account  of  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  thirteenth 
centenary  of  the  landing  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury  on  English  soil. 
The  addresses  by  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the 
Bishop  of  Newport,  and  Cardinal  Per- 
raud,  Bishop  of  Autun,  France,  are 
given  in  full.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Barry,  Canon  Moyes  and  Bishop  Brown- 
low  also  contribute  historical  papers. 
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Dcmoresf  s Family  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober contains  a generously  illustrated  ar- 
ticle on  the  gold-fields  of  Yukon  Valley, 
the  present  object  of  much  enquiry  and 
solicitude.  Demores  fs  keeps  up  its 
record  for  things  of  fashion  interesting  to 
the  ladies. 

The  October  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  even  for  that  excellent  maga- 
zine. Three  events  of  note  are  treated  of 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  “ Some  Important 
Results  of  the  Jubilee.”  “ The  most 
weighty  feature  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,” 
he  writes, 44  was  admittedly  the  attendance 
of  the  eleven  premiers  from  the  self-gov- 
erning colonies.  The  most  important 
results  are  to  flow  from  this.  Indeed,  one 
startling  result  has  already  come,  for  up 
to  the  time  when  these  premiers  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  the  old  home,  tne  po- 
sition of  the  colonies  was  subordinate  ; to- 
day they  are  on  an  equality  with  the  home 
country.”  This  means  for  Canada  the 
right  of  making  treaties  in  her  own  name, 
and  will  in  all  probability  lead  her  to 
make  overtures  to  this  country  for  the 
modification  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill. 
“ Next  to  the  equality  of  the  colonies, 
which  this  Jubilee  sealed,  may  be  placed 
the  triumph  of  the  Home  Rule  cause  for 
Ireland.”  Mr.  Carnegie  says  in  conclu- 
sion, that  “The  third  important  result  of 
the  Jubilee  was  the  display  of  Britain’s 
sea  power,  which  was  impressive  beyond 
description.  No  one  who  saw  the  naval 
review  will  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  su- 
premacy of  Britain  upon  the  sea.”  The  ar- 
ticle entitled,  “ The  Coming  Sea  Power,” 
in  which  Charles  H.  Cramp  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Japan’s  phenomenal  activity  in 
building  up  a navy,  will  be  a matter  of 
astonishment  to  many.  F or  the  construc- 
tion of  her  new  vessels,  Japan  is  not  rely- 
ing upon  her  own  shipyards.  “ She  is 
drawing  upon  the  very  best  sources  else- 
where to  be  found;  she  is  drawing  upon 
the  shipbuilding  power  at  once,  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Not  only  that,  but  more  than 
that ; the  vessels  Tapan  is  building  in  the 
shipyards  of  England,  F ranee,  and  Ger- 
many, are  superior  to  any  vessels  those 
nations  are  building  for  themselves,  class 
for  class.”  This  present  startling  pro- 
ress  will  in  three  years  rank  Japan  as  a 
rst-class  sea  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Indeed,  as  the  author  says:  ‘‘Taking  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  and  the  United  States  as  the 
three  maritime  powers  most  directly 
concerned  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ana 


whose  interests  are  most  immediately 
affected  by  its  command,  Japan  at  her 
present  rate  of  progress,  viewed  with  re- 
lation to  the  lack  of  progress  of  the  other 
two,  must  in  three  years  be  able  to  domi- 
nate the  Pacific  against  either,  and  in 
less  than  ten  years,  against  both.”  Under 
the  caption,  “ Immigration  and  the  Edu- 
cational Test,”  Prescott  F.  Hall  main- 
tains that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
educational  test  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive for  excluding  undesirable  immi- 
grants from  our  country.  “ In  general,” 
he  says,  “ the  illiterate  are  undesirable, 
and  the  undesirable  are  illiterate.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a test  of  reading 
and  writing  would  exclude  educated 
criminals  and  anarchists.  But  the  danger 
to  the  state  comes  not  so  much  from  the 
few  educated  cranks  as  from  the  mass  of 
ignorant  material  upon  which  they  can 
work.”  That  a properly  organized  and 
properly  conducted  society  should  be 
formed  “To  Abate  the  Plague  of  City 
Noises,”  is  the  earnest  plea  of  John  H. 
Girdner,  M.  D.  The  continual  din  and 
confusion  of  our  streets  are  not  only  an- 
noying, but  they  are  the  certain  cause  of 
numberless  nervous  diseases.  The  arti- 
cles on  the  silver  question,  “Its  Present 
Status,”  by  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland,  and 
“ India’s  Case  for  Silver,”  by  A.  S.  Ghosh, 
of  the  Calcutta  University,  are  also  de- 
serving of  a careful  reading. 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review 
for  September  records  the  proceedings 
of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  of  America.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated with  views  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  with  the  pictures  of  the  various 
speakers.  It  contains  also  the  report  of 
the  Columbian  Summer  School,  held  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

In  the  October  Forum  there  is  a weak, 
“namby-pamby”  article  on  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Russia.  The  only  thing  of 
value  in  it  is  the  statement  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  has  declared  that  Eng- 
land was  wrong  in  fighting  Russia  forty 
years  ago,  instead  of  joining  with  'Russia 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Turk.  This  is  a ter- 
rible admission,  though  compulsory, 
when  one  reflects  on  the  awful  sacrifice 
of  brave  young  lives  that  was  made  by 
Christian  Powers  to  uphold  the  historic 
enemy  of  Christendom  and  Christianity. 
We  may  judge  of  the  shallow  treatment 
of  this  grave  subject  by  the  author,  who 
is  a member  of  Parliament,  from  his  ref- 
erence to  the  Mohammedan  population 
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of  India.  He  seems  to  dread  the  fall  of 
Turkey  because  of  its  effect  on  India. 
An  intelligent  schoolboy  could  tell  him 
that  his  reason  is  against  all  logic.  The 
source  of  Indian  mutinies  is  the  Turkish 
power  in  Constantinople,  and  the  sure 
way  to  prevent  further  mutiny  in  India 
would  fee  to  expel  the  Mohammedan 
power  from  the  City  of  Constantine. 
English  statesmen  seem  to  be  blind  when 
Turkey  is  under  discussion. 

Among  our  Catholic  weeklies.  The 
Western  Watchman  is  conspicuous  for 
its  common  sense.  Catholic  attitude  on 
theCuban  and  Philippine  Islandsdisturb- 
ances.  We  agree  with  Father  Phelan 
that  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  anti-Spanish  utterances  of  many  of 
our  Catholic  editors  is  their  foolishness. 

The  Catholic  Universe , of  Cleveland, 
published  on  the  8th  of  October,  a 
special  edition  commemorating  the  gold- 
en jubilee  of  the  establishment  nt  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland.  As  an  evidence 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  ot  the  Catholic 
press,  this  edition  deserves  hearty  ap- 
plause. As  a contribution  to  the  history 
of  Catholicity  in  Ohio,  it  has  a value  not 
likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  passing 
reader.  Deserving  a place  in  the  library, 
we  commend  it,  especially  to  our  Ohio 
friends. 

The  October  number  of  Harper's  con- 
tains a notable  article  on  the  “ Strategic 
Features  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Carribean  Sea,”  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.  S.  N.  The  writer  outlines  the  strate- 
gic possibilities  of  our  southern  waters, 
and  emphatically  asserts  the  superiority 
of  Cuba  over  all  other  insular  bodies  in 
the  neighboring  waters  in  the  event  of  a 
naval  war.  Apropos  of  the  proposed 

f purchase  of  Cuba,  to  obviate  present  and 
uture  entanglements  with  Spain,  this 
article  is  worthy  of  earnest  consideration, 
coming  from  the  highest  authority  on 
naval  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
“ Spanish  John,”  a new  serial  of  an  his- 
torical character,  which  promises  much 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, by  william  McLennan,  begins  in 
this  number.  Caspar  Whitney  writes  en- 
gagingly of  “ The  Golfer’s  Conquest  of 
America.”  The  writer  probes  the  annals 
of  European  history  for  its  dubious  ori- 
gin, and  traces  its  history  in  this  country 
from  the  time  of  its  rejuvenation  in  1875 
(it  was  originally  in  vogue  as  early  as 
1779)  to  the  present  year,  when  it  seems 


to  have  completed  its  conquest  of  ama- 
teur sportsmen.  Henry  Smith  Williams 
contributes  a scholarly  paper  on  “ The 
Century’s  Progress  in  Chemistry.”  In 
the  present  number  “ The  Kentuckians,” 
by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  is  brought  to  a close. 
In  this  excellent  story,  dealing  with  the 
two  characteristic  phases  of  Kentucky 
life,  Mr.  Fox  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  novelist  is  not  obliged 
to  seek  his  matter  for  a powerful  and 
popular  novel  among  the  basest  and 
most  degrading  of  sensual  passions.  We 
earnestly  recommend  “ The  Kentuck- 
ians” as  a powerful  and  invigorating 
tonic  after  the  enervating  effect  of  Mr. 
lames  Lane  Allan’s  soft  and  sensuous 
effusions. 

The  Century  for  October  opens  with 
an  article  called  “Heroes  of  Peace,”  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  presideht  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Police  Mr.  Roose- 
velt enjoyed  a rare  opportunity  for  study- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  New  York  police 
department.  In  this  paper  he  cites  a 
number  of  the  most  notable  acts  of  hero- 
ism that  came  before  him  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  department.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  times  of  peace  possess 
their  heroes  and  their  roles  of  honor  no 
fewer  than  when  martial  strains  and  lofty 
sentiments  stir  men  to  deeds  of  valor. 
Aside  from  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  heroism  of  its  servants, 
this  paper  merits  attentive  perusal  as  be- 
ing eminently  illustrative  of  the  good 
that  can  be  done  in  every  department  of 
public  service  when  freed  from  the  ban 
of  local  and  national  politics.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  public 
officials  as  impartial,  disinterested,  and 
public  spirited  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  are  few 
and  far-between.  In  the  series  of  “ Old 
English  Masters  ” John  C.  Van  Dyke  con- 
tributes an  appreciation  of  the  great 
English  portrait-painter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Joseph 
Pennell  writes  spiritedly  in  defence  of 
“ The  Art  of  Charles  Keene,”  the  Punch 
artist.  “ Marie  Antoinette  as  Dauphine  ” 
is  a valuable  historical  paper  on  the  gay, 
gracious,  frivolous,  and  unfortunate  con- 
sort of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  days  before  the 
weight  of  a crown  pressed  upon  her,  or  a 
desperate  populace  offered  her  for  a 
holocaust  on  the  altars  of  their  unreason- 
ing passions.  The  popular  historical 
novel,  “Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Maker,” 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  course  of  its  serial  number,  is 
brought  to  a close  in  the  present  num- 
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ber.  Horace  Porter  contributes  the  final 
instalment  of  his  valuable  series  of  pa- 

?>ers  entitled,"  Campaigning  with  Grant.” 
n contributing  to  the  sum  of  war  litera- 
ture, these  readable  articles,  drawn  from 
the  rich  fund  of  his  personal  experience, 
Gen.  Porter  has  without  doubt  conferred 
a signal  service  on  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can history.  The  utterly  impartial  at- 
titude of  the  writer,  his  inexhaustible 
supply  of  anecdotes,  and  his  polished 
and  graphic  style,  in  no  small  measure 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  his  work. 
It  is  a matter  of  no  small  congratulation 
that  the  Century  Company  is  soon  to 
publish  the  work  in  book  form.  “ Up 
the  Matterhorn  in  a Boat,”  by  Marion 
Manville  Pope,  and  " The  Days  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood,  are  also  brought  to  a close  in  this 
number.  G.  T.  Ferris  contributes  an 
extremely  interesting  article  entitled, 
Wild  Animals  in  a New  England 
Game  Park.”  Without  doubt  it  will  be 


a matter  of  surprise  to  most  people  to 
learn  that  long-aomesticated  New  Eng- 
land contains  a stretch  of  meadow,  forest, 
and  mountain  land  embracing  twenty-six 
thousand  acres,  and  measuring  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  where  every  spe- 
cies of  North  American  deer,  herds  o* 
buffalo,  and  hundreds  of  wild  boars  from 
the  German  black  forest  roam  in  all 
the  freedom  and  seclusion  of  their  native 
woodlands.  Such  is  the  game-preserve 
founded  by  the  late  Austin  Corbin  at 
Newport,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber contains  several  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining articles,  among  which  we  note: 
" Free-Hand  Drawing  in  Education,"  by 
H.  G.  Fritz;  "Science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,”  by  Prof.  F.  Starr;  “ Early 
American  Chemical  Societies,”  by  H.  C. 
Bolton;  and  "A  Decade  in  Federal  Rail- 
way Regulation,”  from  the  pen  of  H.  T. 
Newcomb. 


BOOKS. 


From  Benziger  Bros.,  we  have  received 
(i)  A Woman  of  Moods,  by  Mrs. Charl- 
ton Anne.  It  is  a story  of  society  life 
among  the  nobility  of  England,  in  which 
the  writer  makes  a lamentable  failure  of 
treating  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
the  subject  of  Church  and  State.  The 
work  might  with  impunity  be  favorably 
looked  upon  in  a time  when  Catholics  no 
longer  place  any  dependence  upon  di- 
vine assistance  in  matters  concerning  as 
well  their  spiritual  as  their  temporal 
welfare.  The  writer  certainly  exhibits  a 
very  profound  ignorance  of  history,  and 
of  ways  and  means  in  thinking  “ that 
there  is  a possibility  of  a body  of  women, 
acting  merely  from  humane  motives,  pre- 
venting more  criminal  marriages  than 
any  Church  laws  have  ever  done.”  After 
a careful  perusal  of  the  work  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  by  no 
means  written  under  the  guidance  of 
good,  common  sense. 

(2)  The  Football  Game,  by  Francis 
J.  Finn,  S.  J.  We  can  vividly  anticipate 
and  keenly  appreciate  the  positive  ioy 
with  which  our  college  boys,  and  for  that 
matter,  boys  in  general,will  view  the  an- 
nouncement of  a new  story  from  the  facile 
pen  of  Father  Finn.  Though  a prolific 
writer  in  the  field  of  fiction,  Father  Finn 
has  always  something  new,  bright,  and 
original  to  say  to  his  boy-friends,  and  a 
charming  way  of  saying  it.  Each  of  his 


characters  possesses  a personality  pecul- 
iarly its  own,  and  thoiign  all  of  his  heroes 
stand  for  all  that  graces  Catholic  youth, 
they  do  not  wear  their  piety  on  their  coat- 
sleeve  ; neither  are  they  less  sensible  on 
that  account  to  the  pleasures  of  boyhood. 
On  the  contrary,  Father  Finn  invests  his 
heroes  with  a virility  and  spirit  of  manly 
independence  that  is  quite  refreshing. 
The  present  volume  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  From  beginning  to  end  it  glows 
with  the  charm  of  naturalness,  frankness, 
spontaneity,  and  vigorous  youth.  The 
action  centres  upon  the  members  of  the 
football  team  at  Milwaukee  college,  Wis. 
The  time  is  during  the  first  session  of  the 
scholastic  year — also  the  football  season. 
The  work  abounds  in  exciting  scenes, 
which  culminate  in  the  thrilling  descrip- 
tion of  the  football  game.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  readers  of  this  fascin- 
ating story  will  not  see  a football  game 
during  the  coming  season  without  conjur- 
ing up  in  the  mass  of  struggling  arms 
and  legs,  the  figures  of  “ Harry  Archer,” 
"Claude  Lightfoot,”  and  funny,  “lith- 
ping  ‘Willie  Hardy.’”  The  publishers 
have  presented  the  work  in  artistic  and 
durable  binding. 

(3)  True  Politeness,  by  the  Abb6 
Francis  Demore,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Marseilles.  The  above  little  treatise, 
which  has  been  rendered  into  English  by 
a Visitandine  of  Baltimore,  is  primarily 
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addressed  to  religious  whose  daily  life  is 
easily  understooaby  a perusal  of  its  pages. 
The  book  comprises  twenty-nine  chapters 
embracing  many  different  subjects,  in  the 
choice  of  which  the  author  has  made  a 
good  selection.  Throughout  the  work 
there  is  a logical  sequence  that  tends*  to 
indelibly  fix  its  contents  upon  the  mind. 
The  first  chapter  contains  a definition  of 
the  word  “ politeness,”  closely  followed 
by  a brief  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  “civility”  and  “politeness.” 
The  chapters  devoted  to  Politeness  in 
Conversation  and  Politeness  in  Letters 
might  well  have  been  left  out,  since  these 
subjects  have  been  so  well  and  so  fre- 
quently treated  before  now.  In  all,  it  is 
a neat  little  book,  being  well  bound,  and 
printed  in  a good,  clear  type; 

(4)  The  Eucharistic  Christ,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Rev.  A.  Tes- 
nifere,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Bennett-Gladstone. 
The  presentation  of  this  book  to  the  pub- 
lic will  be  particularly  interesting  to  the 
children  of  Fr.  Eynard,  as  it  is  tne  first 
work  published  in  English  which  has 
for  its  special  object  the  advancement 
of  the  Priest’s  Eucharistic  League  ; but 
still  more  on  account  of  the  message 
of  love  that  it  brings  and  the  lesson  of 
charity  that  it  teaches.  To-day,  when 
every  species  of  irreligion  is  prevalent, 
the  Church  needs  loyal  children  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  and  energies 
to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  the  age  ; 
and  who  are  better  fitted  to  set  the  exam- 
ple than  “ Christ’s  anointed,”  the  divine- 
ly-appointed guardians  of  the  Taber- 
nacle ? The  growth  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  this  country  has  been 
truly  marvellous  ; thanks  to  the  great  and 
untiring  zeal  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  every  conscien- 
tious pastor  and  devoted  Christian.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Eucharistic  League, 
receiving  the  co-operation  of  lay-adorers, 
will  display  the  same  zeal,  and  do  much 
to  make  reparation  to  our  Lord  in  the 
Sacrament  of  His  love.  If  members  of 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  are  furnished 
with  an  incentive  of  piety  and  a desire  to 
become  more  zealous  when  they  kneel 
before  a picture  or  a statue  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  what  sentiments  of  piety,  fervor, 
and  devotion  ought  not  members  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  experience  when  they  kneel  in  adora- 
tion before  the  Reality  of  realities,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  the  great  and  al- 
mighty God  of  Heaven  ana  earth!  The 
Eucharistic  Christ  is  well  calculated 
not  only  to  inspire  priests  with  an  ever 
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increasing  love,  but  to  enable  them  to 
enkindle  the  same  love  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful.  The  book  is  a series  of 
meditations:  Adoration,  Thanksgiving, 
Rep  nation  and  Prayer,  being  the  con- 
sideration of  each  meditation.  The  pref- 
ace, written  by  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D. 
D.,  deserves  special  notice.  The  trans- 
lation is  such  as  will  place  the  book 
among  the  ascetical  works  of  literary 
merit.  To  all  clients  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  do  we  recommend  the  work. 

(5)  Our  Favorite  Novenas,  by  Very 
Rev.  Dean  A.  A.  Lings.  The  supply  of 
ascetic  and  devotional  works  in  Catholic 
book-stores  is  so  large,  that  a new  pub- 
lication of  this  kind  is  received,  as  a rule, 
with  feelings  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
practical  need.  An  examination,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  work  shows  that  its 
career  will  be  a useful  one.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  original  about  it ; its 
merit  resting  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a col- 
lection of  choice  devotions  hitherto  inac- 
cessible in  their  present  entirety  to  most 
Catholics.  It  is  a small  book,  of  some 
five  hundred  pages,  containing  novenas  to 
our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  several 
of  the  saints;  together  with  the  principal 
prayers  in  common  use.  An  explanation 
of  a no  vena  and  the  reason  for  making 
one  are  found  in  the  preface.  In  the 
perusal  of  this  work  one  is  carried  over 
the  whole  range  of  devotion.  It  is  a 
veritable  thesaurus  of  piety.  We  earn- 
estly recommend  this  book  to  every 
Catholic  family,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  in  fostering 
holiness. 

(6)  The  Commandments  Explained, 
by  Rev.  A.  Divine.  The  aim  and  object 
of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  faithful, 
in  a clear  and  practical  way,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Decalogue.  In  treating  the 
manifold  subjects  throughout,  the  author 
appeals  largely  to  reason,  Scripture,  and 
Tradition  ; he  further  shows  that  prin- 
ciples of  Moral  Theology  and  Moral 
Philosophy  are  not  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  Christian  principles  which  are 
true  in  Philosophy  cannot  be  false  in 
Theology.  The  work  is  well  calculated 
to  inculcate  true  and  souud  principles, 
and  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  faithful 
in  matters  of  faith  or  morals,  since  it  treats 
of  all  the  obligations  of  Christians,  both 
of  the  natural  and  supernatural  order. 
The  book  is  neatly  written,  and  its  pages 
are  adorned  throughout  with  numerous 
Scriptural  quotations.  We  feel  confident 
that  it  will  ao  much  good,  and  hope  that  it 
may  find  a place  in  every  Christian  home. 
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(7)  Illustrated  Explanation  of 
the  Commandments,  by  Very  Rever- 
end Ferreol  Girardey.  Provincial  of  the 
St.  Louis  Province  ot  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  The  above,  which  is  aapated 
from  the  original  by  Reverend  H.  Rolfus, 
D.  D.,  is  a comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the 
Church,  to  which  is  added  a brief  treatise 
on  Christian  perfection,  which  enhances 
not  a little  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
learned  author  has  treated  his  subject  in 
a masterly  manner,  the  work  being  writ- 
ten throughout  in  a simple,  lucid  style, 
without  any  attempt  at  rhetoric  or  la- 
bored turning  of  periods.  Each  exposi- 
tion is  followed  oy  a reflection  and  a 
prayer  for  grace  to  keep  faithfully  the 
commandment  that  has  been  explained. 
The  chapter  treating  of  Transgression 
of  the  Commandments  is  one  in  particular 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  might  well  be 
read  with  profit  both  by  members  of  the 
true  Church  and  by  those  who  are  search- 
ing alter  truth.  Numerous  examples, 
culled  chiefly  from  Scripture  or  from  the 
Fathers,  which  tend  to  nx  the  precept  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  text.  The  book  is  neatly 
bound,  and  printed  in  a good,  clear  type. 
Numerous  illustrations  on  fine  calender- 
ed paper  aptly  explain  the  text,  and  con- 
tribute not  a little  to  make  the  book,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  attractive. 

(8)  By  Branscome  River,  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart.  This  is  a beautiful  little 
story  for  children,  showing  how  the  hard- 
est and  most  worldly  characters  may  be 
softened  by  the  sweet  gentleness  of  little 
ones.  Two  waif  boys,  accompanied  by  a 
small  dog,  accost  a vinegary-tempered 
old  maid  one  day  when  she  is  tramping 
round  her  farm  in  the  country,  and  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  work  for  her.  She  gives 
an  assent,  and  the  story  tells  how  grad- 
ually her  eyes  are  opened  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  children’s  character  and  her 
own  sordid,  unlovely  life.  The  little 
waifs  being  devout  Catholics,  owing  to 
the  good  training  of  their  dead  parents, 
managed  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
a very  refined  family  in  good  social  po- 
sition in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  Miss 
Keturah’s  astonishment  are  invited  to  go 
to  church  with  the  • ervants  of  the  family, 
and  bye-and-bye  the  two  little  children 
of  the  Blake  household  begin  to  play 
with  and  enjoy  the  society  of  these  two 
little  waifs  working  on  Miss  Flint’s  farm. 
The  story  leaves  the  elder  waif  ac- 
knowledged as  the  nephew  of  a rich  man, 
the  younger  and  more  delicate  child  hav- 


ing died,  and  bad-tempered  Miss  Flint,  the 
cruel  character  of  the  most  part  of  the 
story,  becomes  a Catholic,  and  a happy, 
changed  woman. 

From  Bums  and  Oates,  London,  through 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  we  have  re- 
ceived Disunion  and  Reunion,  by  the 
Reverend  VV.  J.  Madden,  some  time  rec- 
tor of  the  Cathedral  at  Auckland,  N.  Z. 
This  little  work  is  a synopsis  of  some 
twenty  lectures  delivered  by  Father 
Madden  on  the  Reformation.  True,  this 
is  a subject  oft’  told  by  many  authors, 
both  true  and  false,  during  the  past 
three  centuries;  but  one  which  cannot  be 
too  frequently  explained  to  the  oppon- 
ents of  Truth,  in  order  that  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  may  be  more  correct- 
ly defined,  and  that  the  enemies  of  the 
true  fold  may  more  readily  see  the  real 
cause  of  the  glaring  contraaictions  affect- 
ing and  perplexing  Christendom  at  the 
present  time.  This  Father  Madden  does 
in  a manner  most  interesting,  in  his  in- 
troductory chapter  on  the  “ Signs  of  the 
Times,”  in  which  he  shows  the  absolute 
falsity  of  the  tenets  of  Protestantism 
and  the  unquestionable  position  of  Cath- 
olicity. After  proving  the  above,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  nature  of  Protestant 
defection  and  its  predisposing  causes, 
and  shows  “how  much  of  the  human, 
and  how  little  of  the  divine,”  there  was 
in  the  secessions  from  the  true  fold;  and 
finally,  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  nature 
of  true  reform,  and  proves  the  Church’s 
idea  of  reformation  to  be  the  only  correct 
one,  and  shows  how  strongly  it  contrasts 
with  noisy  invectives  and  devastation  of 
the  so-called  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  this  little  work;  so  logical  and 
unbiased  is  the  author  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject,  so  lucid  and  pleasing  is 
his  style,  that  the  work  at  once  both  in- 
terests and  impresses  the  reader.  For 
persons  unable  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  a thorough  investigation  of  this  mo- 
mentous question  would  require,  and  who 
are  desirous  of  having  a true  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, this  work  will  prove  invaluable. 

W e have  received  from  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  (1)  New  York,  A Soldier  of 
Manhattan,  and  his  adventures  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Quebec,  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.  This  is  a historical  romance  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  which  the  stirring 
adventures  of  an  officer  in  the  colonial 
army  are  told  in  a manner  which  en- 
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chains  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
end.  The  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  and  the  meeting  of 
Wolfe  ana  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  are  graphically  depicted.  The 
author  pictures  social  life  in  colonial 
New  York  in  a style  at  once  fascinating 
and  agreeable.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
made  a close  study  of  the  scenes  of  the 
story,  which  evinces  more  attention  to 
background  and  topography  than  is  gen- 
erally found  in  works  of  this  class. 
Taken  altogether,  few  historical  romances 
are  so  replete  with  interest  as  is  this 
charmingly-told  story. 

(2)  Familiar  Featuresof the  Road- 
side, by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Books 
on  natural  history  are  not  relished  by  the 
reading  public  as  a rule,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  proper  food  for  the  students  of 
high  schools  and  academies.  But,  we 
venture  to  say,  there  are  few  who  will 
not  read  with  pleasure  this  latest  work 
of  Mr.  Mathews.  It  is  written  in  his 
usual  interesting  style,  and  has  the  charm 
of  his  warm  and  earnest  love  of  Nature. 
In  explanation  of  the  title,  the  author 
says  : " It  might  be  possible  to  find  a 
wider  field  for  the  study  of  Nature  than 
the  highway,  but  in  many  respects  cer- 
tainly not  a better  one  ; for  it  we  keep 
on  travelling,  we  will  have  eventually 
seen  and  heard  about  everything  that  is 
worth  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  wide 
world.’* 

(3)  The  Story  of  Germ  Life,  by  H. 
W.  Conn.  It  is  an  illustrated  and  excel- 
lent monograph  on  the  multitudinous 
micro-organisms  that  do  so  much  for  the 
weal  or  woe  of  mankind.  Its  two  hundred 
pages  are  laden  with  information  which 
is  not  only  entertaining  and  instructive, 
but  also  eminently  useful  in  every-day 
life,  for  we  are  ever  near  hundreds  of 
species  of  these  organisms  that  are  bene- 
ficial to  us,  and  never  far  distant  from 
others  that  are  detrimental  to  health  and 
life.  In  many  ways  this  is  a praiseworthy 
little  book.  It  is  timely,  lucid,  and  con- 
cise, intelligible  and  free  fronv  techni- 
calities ; it  discriminates  between  what 
is  probable  and  what  is  a demonstration, 
and  its  price  (forty  cents)  puts  it  within 
reach  of  all. 

From  tf\e  Sisters  of  Mercy,  we  have 
received  an  Explanation  of  the 
Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, from  the  German  of  Dr.  Schaeffer. 
It  is  an  able  and  lucid  explanation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  Office,  and  is  a valuable 
and  useful  complement  to  a longfelt 


want,  as  it  will  be  of  special  use  and  in- 
terest not  only  to  Sisters,  and  to  those  who 
make  daily  use  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
Office,  but  to  many  devout  clients  of  our 
Blessed  Mother.  The  book  gives  evi- 
dence of  hard,  efficient,  and  untiring 
zeal  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  author; 
and  those  labors  should  be  requited  by 
at  least  a widespread  circulation  of  the 
little  work.  It  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  religious  community  that 
make  use  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  Office, 
as  it  will  aid  and  stimulate  those  who 
read  it  to  a more  fervent  and  knowledg- 
able  recitation  of  our  Blessed  Mother’s 
praises. 

We  have  received  from  Fr.  Pustet  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  Sermons 
in  two  volumes,  by  Rev.  Francis  X. 
McGowan,  O.  S.  A.  This  is  an  admira- 
ble set  of  sermons  adapted  from  the 
Prones  of  Billot,  the  sermons  of  Perrin, 
and  other  French  pulpit  orators  of  re- 
nown, and  the  Latin  discourses  of  La 
Selve  and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 
They  embrace  a vast  variety  of  subjects, 
including  sermons  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  festivals  and  feasts  of  the 
saints.  They  are  couched  in  good,  clear 
Anglo-Saxon,  sufficiently  rhetorical  for 
the  most  exacting  critic,  yet  plain  enough 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  most  un- 
tutored. The  subject-matter  is  of  a use- 
ful character,  with  special  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  American  life.  To 
the  priest  busied  with  parish  affairs,  un- 
able to  devote  a deep  study  to  his  sub- 
jects, these  sermons  will  prove  of  invalu- 
able assistance. 

From  the  author,  the  Reverend  L.  S. 
F.  Pinaud,  chaplain  of  the  Dominican 
Convent,  886  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
we  have  received  A Perpetual  Calen- 
dar, with  Notes  and  Explanations  on 
Chronology,  Chronological  Cycles,  and 
other  useful  information.  Almost  two 
hundred  pages  of  this  volume  are  de- 
voted to  the  Perpetual  Calendar,  a very 
ingenious  piece  of  work.  The  remain- 
ing pages  contain  a large  amount  of 
varied  and  instructive  information. 
Father  Pinaud  is  a clever  man,  and  he 
has  made  a valuable  compilation.  To 
the  general  reader  the  subject  of  mov- 
able feasts  is  a strange  puzzle;  Father 
Pinaud  sets  it  in  so  clear  and  simple  a 
manner  that  understanding  becomes 
easy.  For  any  year  the  calculation  is 
arranged.  Moreover,  he  has  accumu- 
lated a considerable  variety  of  recipes. 
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formulas,  and  computations  on  domestic  camps  as  it  numbers  individuals,  and 
concerns,  building,  etc.  With  great  finally  brought  forth  as  its  legitimate  off- 
pleasure  we  recommend  his  book  to  our  spring  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and  un- 
Rosarians.  belief  that  characterizes  Its  most  en- 

lightened interpreters  at  the  present  day. 

From  Edward  Arnold,  London  and  As  if  Luther  nad  not  given  to  George 
New  York,  we  have  received  Recollec-  Lord  Byron  the  opportunity  of  justifying 
tions  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  This  his  own  unbelief  and  that  of  thousands 
large,  handsomely-made  volume,  a,  fine  of  others  in  these  words:  “ I would  soon- 
specimen  of  the  best  work  of  the  Univer-  er  be  a Paulician,  Manichean,  Spinozist, 
sity  Press  of  Cambridge,  is  adorned  with  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian,  Zoroastian,  than  one 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  distinguished  of  the  seventy-two  villainous  sects  who 
author,  a fitting  frontispiece  for  the  story  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the 
that  follows.  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  life  love  of  the  Lord  and  hatred  of  each  other.’* 
spans  a very  notable  period  of  English  And  for  this  scandal,  forsooth,  we  should 
and  Irish  history.  A contemporary  of  be  devoutly  thankful.  Go  too,  Gustav ; 
Gladstone,  Newman,  and  Manning,  a the  truth  is  not  in  thee.  This  work  is 
convert  through  the  Oxford  movement,  but  a studied  rehash  of  the  oft-refuted 
a witness  of  the  great  Irish  famine  of  and  stock-worn  libels  of  apologetic  Pro- 
half a century  ago,  a student  of  the  poll-  testantism  for  three  centuries  back.  By 
tics  and  policies  that  prevailed  during  its  apogeal  ignorance,  its  colossal  un- 
these  many  years,  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  truthfulness,  its  assinine  reflections,  in  a 
Recollections  is  a contribution  of  word,  by  its  altitudinous  and  Himalayan 
great  value  and  interest  to  the  record  of  gall  (as  Walt.  Whitman  would  say),  it 
our  times.  The  purely  personal  part  of  will  be  easily  recognized  as  the  last  will 
his  narrative  makes  very  pleasant  read-  and  testament  of  the  moribund  “ Ape.” 
ing,  while  his  reminiscences  of  Cardinals 

Newman  and  Manning,  O’Connell,  and  From  R.  Washbourne,  London,  through 

others  eminent  in  their  day,  whose  fame  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  we  have  re- 
still lives,  have  an  added  value  as  well  ceived  The  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
as  an  equal  charm.  Mr.  de  Vere  holds  land,  by  Nicholas  P.  Murphy.  This  is 
out  the  suggestion  of  a second  volume  to  an  interesting  little  pampnlet  of  some 
complete  these  recollections.  It  will  be  sixty  pages,  in  which  the  author  shows 
welcomed  as  cordially  as  is  the  present,  how  worthless  and  futile  is  the  Anglican 
which  will  assuredly  take  a place  of  de-  theory  of  continuity,  which  teaches  that 
served  honor  among  the  histories  of  our  the  Orders  of  the  English  Church  have 
time.  To  review  these  Recollections  existed  from  Apostolic  times.  The  pe- 
with  more  detail  would  be  a pleasant  rusal  of  this  work,  brief  as  it  is,  cannot 
task;  we  prefer,  however,  to  treat  them  fail  to  convince  unbiased  readers  of  the 
in  this  general  way,  leaving  to  our  read-  fallacy  of  the  Anglican  position,  and  show 
ers  the  full  enjoyment  of  perusing  Mr.  how  illogical  and  shallow  are  their  ar- 
de  Vere’s  delightful  pages.  guments  in  favor  of  the  same.  This  work 

will  be  especially  useful  to  those  persons, 

We  have  received  from  the  Open  separatea  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Martin  who  are  earnestly  and  sincerely  seeking 
Luther,  by  Gustav  Freytag.  In  tak-  to  know  the  truth, 
ing  up  this  considerable  pamphlet,  we 

fondly  entertained  for  a moment  the  From  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
hope that  it  was  about  to  present  us  with  view,  New  York,  we  have  received  A 
something  new  in  the  lire  of  the  arch-  Last  Word  on  Anglican  Ordina- 
heretic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pro-  tions,  by  the  Reverend  S.  M.  Brandi,  S. 
genitor  of  nineteenth  century  rational-  L,  with  notes  by  the  Reverend  Sydney 
ism  and  unbelief.  The  introductory  page,  F.  Smith,  S.  J.,  London.  When  our  Sov- 
however,  quickly  dispelled  this  pleasing  ereign  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  gave  his  final 
chimera.  On  the  same  page  the  author  decision  on  the  question  pertaining  to 
tells  us  with  imbecile  effrontery  that  the  re-  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders, — with 
ligious  world  at  large  should  be  grateful  “ Apostolicae  Curae,  in  which  it  was  dt 
to  Luther  for  dividing  Christendom  into  dared  that  the  Catholic  Church  could 
two  camps  with  ever-varying  battle-cries,  not  accept  as  valid  the  orders  conferred 
As  if  still  protesting  Protestantism  true  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
to  its  spirit  of  disintegration  had  not  re-  lishment,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
solved  itself  into  almost  as  many  hostile  the  Pope  in  such  a decision  would  enter 
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upon  all  the  little  details  and  arguments 
of  those  who  held  the  opposite  opinions. 
In  this  he  left  for  others  to  do,  and  such 
is  the  mission  of  the  present  pamphlet, 
which  considers  each  part  of  the  Apos- 
tolic letter,  and  discusses  separately 
the  many  arguments  advanced  by  our 
Anglican  brethren  against  the  same,  and 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  old  question  of 
defect  of  form  ana  intention.  In  a word, 
Father  Brandi  leaves  no  room  for  further 
discussion,  and  no  point  of  argument  un- 
solved. Catholics  will  find  this  pam- 
phlet especially  beneficial  for  attaining 
a clear  and  decisive  knowledge  of  the 
Anglican  Controversy;  heartily  do  we 
commend  it  to  our  readers. 

We  have  received  from  Rev.  C.  Van  de* 
Ven,  the  author  and  publisher,  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  To  Whom  Shall  We  Go? 
As  the  sub-title  suggests,  this  little  pam- 
phlet is  a series  of  pointed  questions  and 
equally  pungent  answers  about  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
twenty-one  pages,  which  he  has  allowed 
himself,  Father  Van  de  Ven  has  suc- 
ceeded in  covering  his  subject  with  re- 
markable brevity,  lucidity,  and  force. 
His  reasoning,  grounded  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, while  unostentatious,  and  within 
the  grasp  of  the  humblest  proletarian, 
cannot  but  carry  conviction  to  the  earn- 
est seeker  after  truth.  To  those  zealous 
priests  who  have  engaged  in  the  laudable 
work  inaugurated  by  the  Paulist  Fathers 
of  spreading  Catholic  truth  among  Pro- 
testants, we  would  say  that  they  cannot 
better  insure  the  permanent  fruits  of  their 
labor  than  by  the  widespread  dissem- 
ination of  Father  Van  de  Ven’s  little 
pamphlet  in  conjunction  with  the  Cardi- 
nal’s “Faith  of  our  Fathers,”  Father 
Searle’s  “Plain  Facts  for  Fair  Minds,” 
and  Bruno’s  “ Catholic  Belief.” 


From  Robert  Lewis  Weed  Company, 
Fifth  Avenue,  we  have  received  An 
Expected  Heir  to  Millions,  by 
Charles  MacKnight  Sani.  In  a literary 
viewpoint,  this  work  holds  a place  of 
mediocrity.  Its  style,  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive. Like  all  novels  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  heroine,  beautiful  and  faultless, 
performs  feats  almost  incredible,  and 
passes  through  situations  most  critical, 
and  finally,  through  a rich  matrimonial 
alliance,  raises  herself  from  a state  of 
poverty  to  that  of  wealth  and  opulence. 
It  is  quite  amusing  to  note  how  skilfully, 
yet  prudently,  the  author  uses  the  rich 


husband  of  the  heroine  as  a means  for 
defending  the  gold  standard;  indeed, 
one  would  wonder  that  this  system 
should  be  questioned  at  all.  True,  the 
situations  of  the  characters  are  at  times 
humorous  and  interesting,  but  on  the 
whole  the  story  merits  little  commen- 
dation. 

We  have  received  from  P.  O’Shea,  A 
Glimpse  of  Organic  Life,  by  William 
Seton,  LL.  D.  The  above,  a compact 
little  volume  written  in  the  form  of  a se- 
ries of  conversations  between  a professor 
of  natural  history  and  his  pupil,  is  a 
very  handy  work  on  Organic  Life,  past 
ana  present.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest 
and  instruct  all  classes  of  readers,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading  in  parochial  schools.  The  boot 
is  well  bound  and  neatly  printed,  its 
pages  being  interspersed  with  a number 
of  illustrations  on  good  calendered  paper, 
which  aptly  interpret  the  text. 

Love  Your  Enemies,  by  Rev,  John 
Spillman,  S.J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1897.  Pub- 
lished by  B.  Herder,  17  South  Broadway. 
This  is  a story  of  the  Moor’s  insurrection 
in  New  Zealand.  An  Irish  Catholic 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Niel  and  their 
three  sons,  are  attacked  in  a raid  made 
by  the  savages.  The  whole  family  is 
separated  ; mother  taken  by  a chief  to 
whom  they  had  been  kind-hearted,  escap- 
ing, and  father  being  rescued  by  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war.  The  story  shows  how 
the  principle  of  their  lives  is  to  forgive 
their  enemies,  savages  and  white  people 
alike.  They  all  are  united  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  their  greatest  enemy,  a 
cruel  land-agent  from  Ireland,  asks  their 

?>ardon,  ana  becomes  a Catholic  too. 
t is  a very  interesting  story  for  boys  and 
girls  to  read. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune,  by  Thos.  J. 
Jenkins.  D.  H.  McBride  & Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  This  is  a story  of  misdi- 
rected ambition.  A Spanish  grandee 
orders  the  murder  of  his  orphan  nephew 
whose  guardian  he  is,  tnat  he  may 
enjoy  his  inheritance.  The  crime  is  not 
perpetrated,  and  the  young  count  is 
taken  away  to  a place  of  safety;  but 
the  uncle  believes  he  is  dead,  gets  his 
riches,  and  is  a miserable  man  ever  after. 
All  his  own  children  die,  and  so  does  his 
wife,  and  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  does 
he  find  out  he  has  not  been  a murderer. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  a healthy  story  for 
the  young. 
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Jean  E.  U.  Nealis. 

0 lovely  Yircjin  FR>oti?er  I 

We  bave  come  to  fyss  His  feet, 
And  to  l^neel  in  awe  before  Him, 
To  worship  and  adore  Him, 

^by  little  Jesus  sweet. 

0 lovely  little  ^jesus! 

Sleeping  on  ^by  Fftotb  er  s arm  I 
Rrom  Betbleb  em  s rejection 
0nd  our  own  hearts  cold  affection 
Her  love  doth  l^eep  Thee  warm  ! 
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0 plorious  Yirpin  FRoib  er  I 
Wl?at  l^onor  li^e  to  tbine? 

<jn  b'pbest  Heaven,  none  greater, 
PHotber  of  our  Creator, 

And  of  His  ^on  Divine  I 

0 mystery  of  mysteries ! 

(ijhll  time  itself  is  o er( 

(ij>il!  tbe  veil  is  drawn  asunder, 

We  can  only  love  and  wonder, 

And  silently  adore. 

Witb  tbe  ancjels  and  archangels, 

And  tbe  wise  men  from  afar, 

Witb  $t.  J osepb.  Spouse  all*boly, 

Witb  tbe  ^bepberds,  poor  and  lowly, 
Witb  PH  ary,  Morning  ^tar, 

§0  adore  Tbee,  little  Jesus, 

0ur  contrite  hearts  we  brinp, 

Tbeir  unwortbiness  confessing, 

We  beseecb  Tby  Christmas  blessing, 
Jesus,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  J^inc*. 
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Rev.  John  T.  Slattery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  CROWN, 


There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  to 

our  human  sense  and  understanding 
in  the  direct  and  visible  dealings  of 
God  with  man,  than  His  invariable 
selection  of  the  humblest  of  the  hu- 
man family  as  the  intermediaries  of 
His  divine  providence.  Never  has 
He  made  use  of  the  great,  the  in- 
fluential, or  powerful  ones  of  the 
earth  to  be  the  instruments  of  His 
volition,  or  to  put  in  operation  the 
forces  of  His  all-powerful  will.  Not 
even  to  any  of  the  exalted  and  prom- 
i|  inent  members  of  His  Holy  Church 

has  He  vouchsafed  the  mission  of 
His  special  manifestations.  In  this  the  Divine  wisdom  is  made 
conspicuously  apparent,  and  in  striking  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  the  inspired  words:  “ He  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
earth  to  confound  the  strong.”  In  no  instance  was  it  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  through  Mary,  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  God,  to  Sister  Catherine  Laboure,  in  relation 
to  an  event  that  has  largely  entered  into  Catholic  devotion  for 
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nearly  half  a century.  And  so  slowly,  yet  so  surely,  is  the  indi- 
cation of  celestial  preference  allowed  to  operate  in  the  human  soul, 
that  it  frequently  does  not  evolve  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
the  individual  in  less  than  the  period  of  a lifetime.  This  is  con- 
spicuously manifested  in  the  case  of.  this  favored  servant  of 
God,  as  will  be  found  in  the  following  compendium  of  the  history 
of  the  Miraculous  Medal. 

In  1830,  or  twenty-eight  years  before  the  apparition  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  the  peasant  girl  of  Lourdes,  the  Blessed  Moth- 
er appeared  to  Sister  Catherine,  a novice  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity at  the  mother-house  of  the  community  in  Paris.  A super- 
natural halo  encircled  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; bright  rays,  typical  of 
heavenly  graces,  emanated  from  her  extended  hands,  and  the 
words:  “ O Mary  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  have 
recourse  to  thee,”  formed  a circle  about  the  figure. 

While  the  novice  was  rapt 
in  mute  astonishment  at  the 
marvel,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
spoke.  She  foretold  the 
coming  of  evil  days  upon 
France,  when  royalty  would 
be  overthrow  n,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Paris  assassinated,  and 
the  government  made  hostile 
to  religion.  An  interior  voice 
distinctly  declared  to  Cath- 
erine that  these  things  would 
happen  forty  years  later,  thus 
predicting  the  calamities 
of  1870-1871.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  encouraged  the  Sister 
to  have  confidence  in  prayer. 
“ Come  to  the  foot  of  this 
altar.  There,  graces  will  be 
showered  upon  you  and  all 
those  who  ask  for  them.  I 
will  be  w ith  you.  You  w ill 
feel  that  I am  present,  and 
Mtou.  that  God  and  St.  Vincent  are 

- o m at*  v—  **.  •Q.*  :*r*T  for  u.>  who  protect  i ng  t ne  twocommun- 

^ *0  - [ties  t the  priests  of  the 

Mission  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  ».  In  two  subsequent  ap- 
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paritions  the  Blessed  Virgin  commissioned  the  Sister  to  have  a 
medal  struck  after  the  model  of  those  celestial  visions,  and  prom- 
ised graces  through  her  Divine  Son 
to  those  who  would  wear  the  med- 
al and  invoke  her  by  the  prayer  in- 
scribed upon  it  : “ O Mary  con- 
ceived without  sin,  pray  for  us  who 
have  recourse  to  thee.” 

Sister  Catherine  found  her  com- 
mission no  easy  task.  The  manu- 
facture and  adoption  of  a medal  re- 
quired ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
the  Church  is  ever  slow  to  give  its 
approval  to  new  devotions,  or  to 
accept  as  miraculous  what  may  be 
an  illusion,  or  the  effect  of  unknown 
natural  causes. 

This  difficulty  of  securing  con- 
firmation of  the  visions  had  been 
foreseen.  Sister  Catherine,  who  had 
hesitated,  saying:  “ Men  will  have 
no  faith  in  my  words,”  was  directed  to  tell  all  that  she  had  seen 
and  heard  to  her  spiritual  director,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
At  first  the  prudent  confessor  was  incredulous.  While  he  re- 
ceived the  communications  of  his  penitent  with  benignity,  he 
could  not  yield  credence  to  the  prodigies. 

He  fancied  the  Sister  was  the  victim  of  hallucinations,  and  en- 
deavored to  divert  her  thoughts  to  other  matters.  Soon  the 
director  discovered  his  mistake  in  the  reading  of  Catherine’s  char- 
acter. In  truth,  she  was  of  a very  prosaic  turn  of  mind,  remark- 
able no  less  for  sound  judgment  than  for  sincere  humility.  Noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  pride  had  any  share  in  her  mental  or  moral  con- 
formation. During  the  forty-five  years  she  labored  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Enghien,  caring  for  the  old  men,  inmates  of  the  house, 
her  companions  in  charity  never  recognized  her  as  one  particu- 
larly favored  by  the  Mother  of  God.  She  was  not  given  to  idle 
talk  or  vain-glory,  and  whenever  the  Sisters  or  others  spoke  of 
the  origin  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  she  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Such  a character  was  not  likely  to  invent  . a tale  of 
spiritual  manifestation. 

The  intensity  of  the  Sister’s  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  appar- 
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ition,  the  perfect  agreement,  even  in  details,  of  her  narrative 
made  at  different  times  and  under  varying  conditions,  finally  per- 
suaded the  director  to  report  the  remarkable  case  to  the  Church 
authorities.  Mgr.  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  submitted  the 
matter  to  a special  court  of  theologians.  The  inquiry  of  this 
canonical  board  was  searching  and  rigorous,  and  resulted  in  a de- 
cision favorable  to  the  mission  of  Sister  Catherine. 

The  miraculous  was  an  element  in  the  origin  of  the  medal;  the 
miraculous  became  an  evident  factor  in  the  spread  of  dev  otion  to 


AN  AVENUE  ON  THE  GROUNDS  Oh  THE  MOTHER-HOUSE  OE  THE  SISTERS. 


the  Immaculate  Mother,  of  whom  the  medal  was  an  image.  This 
was  manifested,  also,  in  the  cures,  moral  and  physical,  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  symbol.  The  medal  soon 
found  its  way  even  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Pope,  bishops,  priests,  and  people  were  happy  to  wear  it  as  a 
token  of  their  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  marvels  pro- 
duced on  body  and  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  medal,  just- 
ly called  miraculous,  were  countless  and  widespread,  and  con- 
firmed the  heavenly  origin  of  Sister  Catherine’s  mission.  The 
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Archbishop  of  Paris  testified  in  1835:  “In  our  diocese,  as  time 
progresses,  this  devotion  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  rooted; 
signal  graces,  favors  of  cures  and  conversions  seem  to  multi- 
ply among  us,  in  proportion  to  the  fervor  with  which  the  faithful 
implore  the  tender  pity  of  Mary  conceived  without  sin.’'  One 
notable  case  attested  by  the  canonical  examination  held  at  Rome 
under  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  narrated  in  the  Breviary  of  the 
Church,  is  here  appended: 

“Alphonse  Ratisbonne  was  born  in  Strassburg,  and  belonged 
to  a Jewish  family.  Having  undertaken  a voyage  to  the  East,  he 
stopped  on  his  way  to  visit 
Rome,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  a man  of 
noble  birth,  a recent  con- 
vert to  the  Church.  The 
latter  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  Ratisbonne 
the  necessity  of  becoming 
a Catholic,  but  his  argu- 
ments were  resisted  with 
scorn  and  laughter.  The 
traveller,  however,  to 
please  his  friend,  consent- 
ed to  wear  a miraculous 
medal,  and  to  say  a prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

His  attachment  to  his  old 
religion  remained  unshak- 
en. One  day,  at  noon,  Al- 
phonse entered  by  chance 
into  St.  Andrew’s  church. 

“All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  whole  church  grew 
darkened,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  which 
was  flooded  with  light.  Seized  with  fear,  he  directed  his  glance 
thither.  Then  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  her  counte- 
nance full  of  sweetness,  exactly  as  she  is  represented  on  the  med- 
al. This  vision  suddenly  affected  a transformation  in  the  dis- 
position of  Alphonse.  He  shed  tears  of  repentance,  recognized 
the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  accepting  as  the  only  true  religion, 
Catholicity,  for  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  only  horror, 
he  embraced  it  with  all  his  heart.” 
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Year  after  year  the  miraculous  medal  grew  in  favor  with  the 
Church.  Indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  wore  and 


CHAPEL  OF  THE  MANIFESTATION. 

honored  the  symbol.  In  1894  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  ordered  a 
Mass  and  Office  under  the  title  of  “Virgin  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal/*  for  the  Vincentian  communities,  and  in  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  measure  of  the  Holy  See’s  approbation  was  com- 
pleted when,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Father,  the  Statue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  very  chapel  where,  sixty- 
seven  years  before,  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  appeared  to  Sister 
Catherine. 

The  crowning  of  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  an  extraor- 
dinary act  of  religion.  It  not  only  implies  a tender  desire  to 
honor  her  “ whom  the  King  hath  honored,”  but  also  renders  a prop- 
er recognition  of  the  favor  and  power  of  Mary  with  her  Divine 
Son,  by  which  the  act  is  inspired.  As  a beautiful  symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  recognized  dignity  as  Oueen  of  Angels  and 
Saints,  the  coronation  expresses  the  devout  desire  that  her 
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queenly  sceptre  should  sway  our  hearts  and  fashion  them  after 
that  of  her  Divine  Son.  In  an  age  of  realism  and  a country  as 
yet  unsoftened  by  the  tender  influences  and  undivided  worship 
of  Catholic  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  event,  or  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  being  prepared  in  a spiritual  way  for  the  calm  and 
holy  realization  of  those  heavenly  manifestations. 

The  crowning  of  the  statue  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  was  a 
solemn,  wonderful,  and  majestic  ceremony.  On  account  of  the 
limited  seating  capacity  of  the  chapel,  the  celebration  was  con- 
fined to  St.  Vincent's  spiritual  children. 

An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  writer,  who  will  ever 
treasure  the  privilege  among  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  his  life. 

Entering  the  grounds  of  the  mother-house  from  the  busy  Rue 


THE  ALTAR. 

du  Bac,  where  the  Bon  Marche  attracts  a commercial  world,  the 
visitor  found  himself  in  a miniature  city  of  noble  buildings  and 
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suggestive  surroundings.  Gentle  white-capped  sisters  were  visi- 
ble at  many  points,  and  invested  the  place  with  a religious  as- 


ENTRANCF.  TO  THF.  MOTHFR-HOUSE  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

pect.  Everything  spoke  of  the  coming  festivities.  The  avenue 
leading  to  the  chapel  exhaled  aromatic  sweetness  from  the  rose, 
chrysanthemum  and  camellia.  The  sides  of  the  passage  were 
adorned  with  silken  draperies,  fashioned  into  graceful  folds,  and 
from  the  pavement  itself  palm  and  olive  branches  sprung.  A 
vestibule  of  delicate  colors  served  as  an  annex  to  the  blessed 
chapel.  Here  a scene  of  marvellous  loveliness  presented  itself. 
From  white  marble  pillars  hung  snowy  banners  bearing  invo- 
cations to  the  Blessed  Lady.  Sky-blue  streamers,  alternating 
with  white  silk  scarfs,  fell  gracefully  across  the  nave.  In  the 
sanctuary,  a canopy  reaching  to  the  vault  terminated  in  a large 
embroidered  crown.  Near  the  pontifical  throne  was  a brilliant 
banner  of  silver  cloth,  containing  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin of  the  Apparition.  The  rich  velvet  carpet  even  paid  its 
homage  to  the  occasion  in  designs  of  facts  relating  to  the  medal, 
and  by  the  Scriptural  texts  interwoven,  “ Spiritus  Sanctus  super- 
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veniet  in  teet  Virtus  Altissimi  obumbrabit  tibi.”  1 “ Ideoqueet  quod 
nascetur  ex  te  Sanctum,  vocabitur  Filius  Dei”  : 3 and  “ Tota  pul- 
chra  es  et  macula  non  cst  in  te.”3 

Above  the  tabernacle,  in  the  very  space  where  the  miraculous 
manifestation  appeared,  the  pure  white  statue  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin  seemed  pulsating  with  life,  and  as  the  gaze  lingered  on 
the  image  encircled  in  light,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  one’s 
self  present  with  Catherine  on  that  memorable  night  of  1830, 
when  she  beheld  the  incomparable  Virgin  Queen,  and  listened  to 
her  heavenly  words.  The  scintillant  rays  from  the  hands  of  the 
statue,  the  letter  M surrounded  by  twelve  glowing  stars,  the  illu- 
mination from  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  golden 
candelabra,  gave  addition- 
al halo  to  this  entrancing 
scene. 

When  the  ceremonies 
began,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  every  available 
seat  was  occupied.  The 
arched  openings  of  the 
galleries  disclosed  the 
dark-robed  novices  kneel- 
ing  in  prayer.  In  the  side 
aisles,  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, in  their  white  coronets, 
looked  like  a garden  of 
lilies.  In  the  body  of  the 
church,  reserved  for  the 
clergy,  young  levites  from 
the  Vincentian  mother-house  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  sat  with 
venerable  gray-bearded  missionaries,  who  had  served  their  Mas- 
ter in  China,  Madagascar,  the  Hebrides,  and  South  America. 

At  the  principal  entrance  to  the  chapel  stood  Very  Rev. 
Father  Fiat,  superior-general  of  the  Vincentian  communities.  In 
a voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  addressed  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  * Richard,  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  name  of  the 

1 "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee." 

7 "Therefore  the  Holy  One  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.” 

* " Thou  art  altogether  beautiful,  and  there  is  no  stain  in  thee.” 
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Church  of  France,  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and  of  the  double 
family  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  upon  the  honor  which  this  day 
was  his,  of  placing  a new  seal  of  authority  on  the  shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Mother.  The  cardinal  then  advanced  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  precious  crown  was  blessed.  An  indescribable 
emotion  born  ot  the  divine  virtues  thrilled  the  congregation, 
who  were  chanting  the  14  Regina  Coeli,”  as  the  saintly  prelate, 
with  the  glittering  crown  in  his  hand,  mounted  the  platform  at 
the  side  of  the  statue,  and  prepared  to  place  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  Queen.  No  one  who  witnessed  the  scene  will  ever 
forget  it.  The  cardinal  hesitated.  1 1 is  feeble  arms  trembled; 
his  body,  worn  with  age  and  labors,  quivered.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  hurriedly  advanced  to  assist  the  aged  prelate;  but 
his  sense  of  the  ineffable  honor  of  crowning  the  Blessed  Virgin 
seemed  to  give  him  supernatural  strength.  With  an  effort  he 
raised  his  trembling  arms,  and  successfully  placed  the  glorious 
symbol  upon  the  head  of  the  Blessed  \ irgin,  while  he  said  aloud: 
“ Even  as  thou  art  crowned  by  our  hands  upon  earth,  so  may  we 
merit  to  be  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  in  Heaven,  by  Jesus 
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Christ,  thy  Son.”  We  may  well  imagine  that  his  sensations  were 
then  something  akin  to  those  of  Simeon,  when,  having  seen  the 
Infant  Saviour,  he  exclaimed:  “Now  dismiss  Thy  servant  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.”  Then  while  in- 
cense, like  clouds,  rose  from 
the  golden  thurible,  the  dignity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
chanted  in  these  words  of  the 
sacred  Bible:  “ A crown  o f 
glory  glitters  upon  her  brow. 

She  is  marked  with  the  seal  of 
sanctity.  She  is  resplendent 
with  glory  and  honor;  she  is 
the  work  of  Omnipotence.” 

Then  followed  the  prayer:  “ O 

Father  of  Mercy,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Mother  of 
Thy  only  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind  was  pleased  to  be- 
come incarnate  without  injury 
to  the  purity  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  that  all  those  who  kneel  as  humble  suppliants  before  this 
image,  this  Queen  of  Mercy,  our  sovereign,  so  ineffably  benign, 
may  be  delivered  from  all  dangers;  in  the  sight  of  Thy  Divine 
Majesty,  may  they  obtain  pardon  for  the  evil  they  have  done 
and  the  good  they  have  omitted;  may  they  merit  in  time  the 
graces  they  need,  and  in  eternity  to  rejoice  with  Thy  elect  in 
eternal  salvation,  through  the  same  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen.” 
Solemn  pontifical  Mass  was  then  celebrated  with  a grandeur  be- 
fitting the  occasion.  The  Gregorian  chant  of  the  Church  was 
rendered  with  a sweetness  and  harmony  which  proved  the  possi- 
bilities of  orthodox  music,  and  encouraged  the  pleasing  fancy 
that  strains  from  Paradise  had  lost  their  way  to  earth  and  found 
a home  in  this  blessed  chapel.  After  the  first  Gospel,  Cardinal 
Richard  addressed  the  assembly.  Mis  theme  w-as  the  power  and 
love  of  the  Mofhcr  of  God;  and  while  he  spoke,  the  joy  of  his 
heart  welled  forth  in  tears,  and  lent  touching  pathos  to  his 
words.  The  solemn  “ Te  Dcum  ” brought  the  morning’s  festivi- 
ties to  an  end. 
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In  the  afternoon  Vespers  were  sung,  the  Vincentian  Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of  Tche-kiang,  China,  being  the  celebrant.  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Paris,  the  renowned  orator  of  Verdun,  delivered  amasterly  discourse 
on  the'4  Miraculous  Medal.”  After  solemn  benediction  of  the  Bles- 
sed Sacrament,  the  favored  congregation  marched  about  the 
grounds  in  religious  procession.  Three  hundred  novices  led  the 
way,  which  was  strewn  with  flowers,  adorned  with  waving  banners, 
and  indented  with  rustic  grottoes.  Nine  novices  carried  on  wil- 
ling shoulders,  a precious  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  After 
them  came  Sisters  of  Charity,  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent,  seminarians, 
priests  and  prelates,  in  number  about  a thousand,  all  singing  the 
Litany  of  Loretto  and  the  “ Magnificat.”  The  afternoon’s  cele- 
bration consumed  nearly  four  hours,  yet  never  was  time  more 
generously  given  or  blissfully  spent.  The  end  came  all  too  soon, 
after  crowning  a work  of  God’s  predilection. 

And  the  end  was  not  yet,  for  the  celebration  was  to  last  an 
octave.  During  that  time  Catholic  Paris  came  as  pilgrims  to 
the  chosen  shrine.  Deputies  of  State  knelt  with  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  before  the  dazzling  statue.  Orphans  mingled  with 
artists  from  the  Latin  quarter,  in  homage  to  the  Queen.  Chil- 
dren of  Mary,  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Christian  Brothers,  the  devout 
secular  clergy,  all  here  united  in  devotion  to  Mary,  Immaculate 
Mother  of  God.  Like  the  congregation  at  the  crowning,  all  felt 
as  if  the  peace  and  joy  of  Heaven  had  come  to  dwell  in  this  hal- 
lowed place. 

An  American  lady,  who  attended  the  Holy  Sacrifice  the 
second  day  of  the  octave,  had  engaged  to  inspect  the  royal  jewels 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  after  the  Mass.  A messenger  found 
her  intent  in  prayer  at  three  successive  Masses.  At  last  she 
aroSe,  relunctantly,  to  keep  the  engagement,  remarking:  44  I could 
remain  days  in  this  holy  chapel,  and  I would  rather  see  that  dear 
altar  and  that  surpassing  statue  than  all  the  crowns  and  heir- 
looms of  royalty.” 

It  may  be  no  more  than  proper  to  observe  that  the  material  of 
the  crown  is  pure  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  base  is  embel- 
lished with  nine  medallions,  the  Miraculous  Medal  being  repre- 
sented in  the  centre.  The  other  designs  portray  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Venerable  Mother  Marillac,  Rue  dc  Bac,  the  conversion  of 
Ratisbonne,  the  two  seals  of  the  Vincentian  congregations,  the 
blessed  Lazarist  martyr,  Gabriel  Perboyre,  and  the  symbolic 
monogram  of  the  apparition.  These  different  medallions  are 
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joined  together  by  a garland  of  three  symbolical  golden  flowers, 
— the  violet  or  humility,  the  daisy  or  simplicity,  the  rose  or 
charity,  with  a branch  of  oak  to  represent  the  strength  of  St. 
Vincent  and  his  sons,  and  a branch  of  olives,  symbolic  of  peace. 

About  the  base,  on  a golden  band,  is  written  the  prayer: 
44  Mary  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to 
thee."  Glittering  in  the  crown  are  nine  stars  of  diamonds  repre- 
senting the  nine  choirs  of  angels,  while  dominating  the  whole 
work  are  nine  lilies  of  diamonds,  emblematic  of  the  virtue  of 
purity. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  enough  has 
been  presented  in  these  brief  pages  to  impress  even  the  least 
fervent  Catholic  with  the  conviction  that  at  no  period  of  its  ex- 
istence has  the  Church  ceased  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  that  its  truth,  sanctity,  and  other  en- 
during characteristics  have  been  largely  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated thereby.  Is  it  necessary,  further  to  point  the  moral  of  this 
simple  story,  or  to  seek  to  win  hearts  to  Mary  by  any  stronger 
appeal  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  suggestive  history  of 
the  Miraculous  Medal? 


OUR  LADY’S  EXPECTATION. 


Josephine  Gottsberger. 


y^iKE  the  first  faint  halo 
In  the  eastern  sky, 
Like  the  sound  of  music 
Drawing  slowly  nigh, 

Is  the  sweet  hope  stirring 
In  the  Virgin’s  heart 
Of  the  True  Life  coming, 
Never  to  depart. 


Soon,  her  expectation 
Lost  in  love  shall  be, 

Of  the  Babe  whose  beauty 
Angels  long  to  see, — 

While  through  all  creation 
Breaks  Redemption’s  ray, 
Breathes  the  Word  whose  fulness 
Passeth  not  away. 
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FRIBOURG,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  THE  NUN-PRINTERS. 

A Dominican  Tertiary,  Abroad. 

A quaint  little  city  is  this, 
all  of  ye  olden  time,  hidden 
away  among  great  hills,  and 
surrounded  by  ancient  fortifi- 
cations and  towers.  A deep 
gorge  through  which  hurries 
a rushing  green  river,  full  of 
sandy  shallows  and  plunging 
rapids,  turns  the  city  proper 
into  a peninsula.  In  this  love- 
ly little  town  a new  idea  has 
had  its  birth,  of  which  we 
wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine.  Here, 
fifteen  years  ago,  an  institute 
for  women  was  founded,  which 
is  in  many  respects  unique, 
and  which  to-day  is  doing  suc- 
cessfully a great  work  for  the 
Catholic  press.  The  printing- 
nuns  of  Fribourg  are  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  a brief  account 
of  their  work  must  be  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  Church 
history  of  to-day. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Fribourg  adds  to  its  unusual  quaint- 
ness. The  principal  streets,  narrow  and  winding,  are  darkened  by 
the  overhanging  roofs  of  the  old  houses,  while  the  sidewalks  are 
so  economically  constructed  in  the  matter  of  width,  that  if  two 
persons  walking  abreast  encounter  two  others,  half  the  party  must 
perforce  take  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  odd  little  carts 
arc  drawn  quite  as  often  by  men,  dogs,  and  cows,  as  by  horses; 
while  the  carriages,  having  a door  and  window  on  one  side  only, 
are  built  after  a pattern  known  only  to  Fribourg.  Thus,  if  the 
dark  side  happens  to  be  inward,  as  it  generally  is,  the  unlucky 
occupant  has  only  one  exit — through  the  mud,  and  around  to  the 


CANON  SCHORDhRtT, 

Founder  of  the  Printing  Nuns. 
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sidewalk.  That  the  horse  might  turn  and  face  the  other  way 
seems  never  to  occur  to  either  driver  or  passenger. 

As  Fribourg  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  there  comes  at  ir- 
regular intervals  a break  in  the  line  of  houses,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler finds  himself  gazing  up  or  down  a steep  flight  of  stone  steps, 
leading  to  the  street  on  the  next  level.  The  house  in  which  the 
writer  lived  is  reached  by  a flight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
steps.  The  window  looks  serenely  down  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
street  next  below.  Passing  along  the  “ Rue  de  la  Grand  Fontaine  ” 
one  might,  like  another  Santa  Claus,  jump  down  the  chimneys  of 
the  houses  that  are  backed  by  the  cliff,  having  their  entrances  in 
the  44  Basse-ville,”  or  lower  town. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  frequent  “ turelles,”  or  little 
towers  as  they  are  called,  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  each  sur- 
mounted by  its  tiny  spire  or  44  fleche.”  Two  of  the  prettiest  are 
on  a house  at  the  corner  of  44  Grand  Rue  ” and  41  Rue  des  Epous- 
es,”  so-called  because  in  former  times  wedding  parties  passed 
down  it  on  their  way  to  the  cathedral. 

The  u Rue  de  Morat,”  in  which  is  situated  the  convent  of  the 
nun-printers,  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  city.  The  office 
building  of  the  prefecture  stands  conspicuously,  quaint  “gar- 
goyles,” or  dragon-shaped  water-spouts  in  wrought  iron,  thrusting 
themselves  forward  from  the  corners  of  its  steep  roof.  Beside 
it  is  the“  Musee  et  Libraire  Pedagogique,”  another  massive  stone 
building,  and  then  one  faces  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  whose 
almost  blank  wall  is  broken  only  towards  the  roof,  by  tiny  oblong 
grated  openings.  Then  follow  a few  private  houses,  sheltered  be- 
hind tall  walls,  whose  gate-posts  are  surmounted  by  stone  mon- 
sters unknown  to  natural  history.  Another  still  more  formidable 
wall,  fully  fifteen  feet  high,  without  windows,  marks  the  Capuchin 
convent,  and  ends  with  their  very  picturesque  thirteenth  century 
church.  The  vista  is  finally  closed  by  a huge  mediaeval  tower, 
pierced  with  an  arch,  being  the  44  Porte  de  Morat,”  through  which 
one  catches  a glimpse  of  a pleasant  country  road. 

Such  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  street.  Across  the  way  is  a de- 
lightful jumble  of  antique  houses,  with  pleasant  tangled  gardens. 
Half-way  back  to  the  prefecture,  a modest  little  stationer’s  shop 
opens  its  door  invitingly,  as  if  to  welcome  one  to  the  home  of  the 
“ printing  nuns,”  whose  official  title  is  “ The  Institute  of  St.  Paul,” 
and  whose  work  is  in  the  noble  field  of  the  apostolate  of  the 
Catholic  press. 
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The  Institute  of  St.  Paul  was  founded  by  a devoted  priest  of 
Fribourg,  Canon  Joseph  Shorderet;  and  like  other  great  works 
of  the  Church,  started  as  from  a tiny  mustard-seed.  The  good 
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canon,  seeing  the  immense  harm  effected  by  the  irreligious  sec- 
ular press,  determined  to  establish  a newspaper;  and  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  this  journal,  appropriately  named  La  Libert^  is  the 
leading  organ  of  the  canton.  His  efforts  were  cordially  approved 
by  the  Holy  Father  and  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  at 
once  met  with  success  among  the  Catholic  laity. 

But  alas!  the  leaders  of  the  “ Internationale/*  a sort  of  general 
European  trades-union,  founded  upon  anti-religious  principles, 
continually  made  trouble  in  the  printing  office,  inciting  the  men 
to  strike,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  issuing 
of  the  paper.  While  the  struggle  went  on,  God  had  been  secret- 
ly preparing  a way  of  deliverance.  There  were  at  Fribourg  seven 
young  girls  who  had  been  longing  to  devote  themselves  to  some 
active  work  for  souls.  Canon  Shorderet  knew  of  their  desire, 
and  by  an  interior  light  he  was  led  to  understand  that  here  was 
the  material  with  which  he  could  lay  a solid  foundation  for  his 
work.  With  the  advice  and  approval  of  Bishop,  afterwards  Cardi- 
nal Mermillod,  then  exiled  from  Geneva,  he  proposed  to  these 
young  and  ardent  souls  to  offer  themselves  as  victims  for  the 
sins  of  the  press. 

The  seed  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  in  a short  time  the  little 
band  quietly  departed  for  Lyons,  where  they  were  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  difficult  art  of  typography.  But  they  could  not  leave  so 
sec.etly  a little  town  like  Fribourg,  where  naturally  everyone 
knows,  and  gossips  over,  all  that  occurs,  without  attracting  at- 
tention. They  had  not  been  very  long  at  Lyons,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  their  journey  was  discovered,  and  the  good  canon  re- 
ceived a threatening  letter,  informing  him  that  his  workmen  were 
about  to  strike. 

What  could  be  done?  The  young  printers  were  still  too  inex- 
perienced to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  paper.  At  this 
critical  moment  Canon  Shorderet  happened  to  hear  that  women 
were  employed  as  printers  in  an  office  in  Roanne.  He  hastened 
thither,  led  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  who  had  here  provided 
another  instrument  of  His  glory,  Mile.  Marie  Durantet,  who  was 
employed  at  that  time  in  the  office. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  work  been  explained  to  her,  than  this 
holy  soul  at  once  offered  herself  to  act  as  forewoman  and  instruc- 
tor of  the  little  band  of  novices.  To  quote  her  own  bright,  en- 
thusiastic words,  she  was  4<  ready  to  wear  out  her  fingers  and 
work  her  head  off”  for  the  Institute  of  St.  Paul. 
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With  two  of  her  companions  she  left  Roanne,  and  joining  the 
little  party  at  Lyons,  they  all  returned  to  Fribourg.  The  very 
day  of  their  arrival  the  printers  left  the  office  of  La  Liberty  in  a 
body.  The  children  of  St.  Paul  at  once  took  their  places,  under 
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the  direction  of  Mile.  Durantet,  and  by  working  all  night,  trium- 
phantly brought  out  the  paper  at  its  usual  hour  the  next  day. 
The  battle  was  won — the  press  had  received  its  consecration. 

It  was  not  long  before  candidates  flocked  to  the  little  com- 
munity in  its  quaint  old  house  on  the  Rue  de  Morat,  so  that 
within  two  years  it  was  decided  to  found  a house  in  Paris. 

A small  colony  of  the  Sisters,  headed  by  Mile.  Durantet,  was  es- 
tablished at  Ville  d'  Avray,  in  the  environs  of  the  French  capital, 
and  later  removed  to  51  Rue  de  Lille,  in  the  city.  But  this  house 
soon  proving  too  small  for  their  work,  a final  move  was  made 
to  Bar-le-Duc,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  publication  of  several  Catholic  journals  was  intrusted  to 
them;  other  orders  poured  in,  and  the  work  soon  became  an  as- 
sured success.  But  this  success  had  demanded  its  victims.  Who 
can  tell  the  heroic  sacrifices  involved  in  the  early  days?  Begun 
in  poverty,  the  Sisters  were  deprived  of  all  comforts  and  of  some 
necessaries.  The  staff  of  workers  was  so  insufficient  that  they 
were  often  obliged  to  labor  day  and  night.  Constant  journeys 
between  Paris  and  Ville  d’  Avray  in  all  seasons,  carrying  bales 
of  paper  and  cases  of  printing  implements,  exhausted  their 
strength,  which  was  scantily  reinforced  by  their  poor  fare.  There 
were  other  trials  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  stoutest  hearts.  But 
Margaret  Mary  Durantet  and  her  little  band  were  not  daunted. 
In  the  face  of  all  difficulties  they  carried  on  the  work.  Three 
years  later  God  called  the  devoted  leader  to  receive  her  crown. 
Margaret  Mary  died  in  March,  1879,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  her  age. 

Another  holy  soul,  Sister  Marie  Praxede  Weber,  followed  Mar- 
garet, in  August,  1884,  having  attained  only  her  nineteenth  year. 
She  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  she  begged  Canon  Shorderet 
to  admit  her  to  the  Congregation.  Despite  her  delicate  health  she 
was  received.  Though  very’  frail,  she  was  always  ready  for  work. 
Her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  knew  no  bounds. 

Sister  Catherine  Pauline  Sturmey  was  another  of  those  precious 
souls  who  seem  to  have  had  the  seal  of  consecration  set  upon 
them  in  the  cradle.  She  was  barely  twenty  when  she  died,  and 
had  already  been  six  years  a member  of  the  Congregation.  She, 
too,  had  a most  tender  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  In  her  notes  on  retreat,  this  spirit 
is  beautifully  manifested:  “ My  God,’'  she  writes,  44  when  wilt 
Thou  grant  me  the  incomparable  joy  of  becoming  a victim  for 
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Thy  sake, — a true  victim,  so  that  I may  no  longer  have  any 
happiness  on  this  earth,  but  in  suffering  for  Thee?  ” 

God  was  not  slow  to  hear  her  prayer,  and  after  three  months 
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of  painful  illness  joyfully  accepted,  she  peacefully  passed  away 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1883. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  prayer  of  these  saintly  souls 
powerfully  assists  the  labors  of  their  sisters* 

But  another  loss  for  this  world,  though  a gain  for  Heaven,  fell 
upon  the  Institute  in  1893,  in  the  death  of  their  worthy  founder, 
Canon  Shorderet.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire, 
beneath  the  stone  pavement  of  the  Cordelier’s  church  in  Fr.i- 
bourg,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  of  the  famous  44  Black 
Madonna,”  where,  as  he  himself  said,  all  who  came  to  worship 
might  pass  over  his  resting-place,  and  remember  him  in  their 
prayers. 

The  bigotry  of  the  Protestant  government  of  Switzerland  will 
not  permit  any  new  Order  or  Congregation  to  be  formally  rec- 
ognized as  such,  or  to  wear  its  distinctive  habit.  In  consequence 
of  this  restriction.  Canon  Shorderet  directed  that  the  dress  of  the 
Sisters  be  a simple  black  gown. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit,  I was  welcomed  by  a young 
>ister,  who  cheerfully  assured  me  that  she  would  be  happy  to 
show  me  the  establishment. 

Passing  up  a stone  staircase  whose  steps  are  worn  by  the  feet 
of  many  generations,  1 was  ushered  into  a simply  furnished 
room,  whose  only  ornaments  were  a very  devotional  crucifix 
and  religious  prints.  Mile.  Turkinden,  the  present  superior,  re- 
peated the  welcome  already  extended.  A conspicuous  ornament 
of  their  beautiful  chapel  is  a fine  statue  of  St.  Paul,  the  fac-sim- 
ile  of  one  in  the  Visitation  chapel  at  Paray-le-Monial.  Facing  it 
is  a beautiful  statue  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  On  the 
same  floor  was  the  refectory,  arranged  in  correct  religious  form, 
and  breathing  throughout  the  spirit  of  holy  poverty.  Passing 
to  the  third  story,  I had  a glimpse  of  snow-white  curtained  beds 
in  the  dormitory.  Passing  through  a door  on  this  floor,  I found 
myself  in  the  garden  ! A short  flight  of  steps  led  to  a building 
oh  the  upper  terrace  of  this  third-story  garden,  where  are  sit- 
uated the  type-setting  and  press-rooms.  Here  I found  a number 
of  the  Sisters  engaged  in  their  pious  labors.  On  each  case  of 
type  lay  a crucifix  and  a pious  picture,  as  aids  to  devotion. 

The  walls  were  adorned  with  religious  pictures,  while  a fine 
portrait  of  the  founder,  surrounded  by  a wreath,  hung  in  a con- 
spicuous place.  The  cheerful  sunlight  streaming  in  at  the  many 
windows  glorified  the  room,  and,  I fancied,  shed  a halo  around 
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the  sweet  young  faces  bending  over  their  sticks  of  type.  A 
characteristic  devotion  of  the  Sisters  is  the  44  living  clock,”  which 
means  a brief  meditation,  at  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
on  one  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  They  also  recite  the  Little 
Office  of  the  Passion.  Daily  Communion  is  their  heavenly 
strength. 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  Sisters,  was  the 
issue  of  a superb  volume,  illustrated  by  many  photogravures,  on 
the  tomb  of  our  Holy  Father,  St.  Dominic,  at  Bologna,  the  work 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Berthier,  O.  P.  The  binding  was 
also  done  by  them,  the  whole  forming  a work  of  great  artistic 
merit  and  beauty. 

In  the  shop  is  arranged  a well-selected  circulating  library  of 
Catholic  works,  to  which  visitors  may  have  access  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  subscription.  Here,  too,  one  may  buy  the  pretti- 
est medals,  lace-pictures,  beads,  etc. 

There  is  also  a larger  shop,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute,  in  the  Grand  Rue. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  the  saintly  Father 
Hecker,  on  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Switzerland,  became 
acquainted  with  the  Pafclist  Sisters — if  I may  so  call  them, — and 
expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  their  work.  Archbishop  Keane 
also  visited  the  Paris  house,  and  gave  it  his  cordial  approval. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  one  day  see  the  Institute 
of  St.  Paul  in  America?  How  consistently  would  such  a work 
be  undertaken  by  Dominican  Tertiaries,  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  heirs  to  the 
far-famed  Dominican  printing  nuns  of  old  Florence!  But  we  muse; 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place.  Our  story  is  of  the  nun-printers  of 
Fribourg,  whose  great  prayer  is  their  work, of  whom  Cardinal  Mer- 
millod  has  well  said,  that  they  become  44  the  little  Sisters  of  those 
millions  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  faith,  the  little  Sisters 
of  all  sick  souls,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  press.” 

All  honor  to  the  members  of  St.  Paul's  Institute,  the  Nun-Print- 
ers of  Fribourg,  now  the  faithful  children  of  St.  Dominic! 

* * * * * 

Since  this  article'was  written,  the  St.  Paul  institute  Sisters  have 
all  entered  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  Father  Berthier, 
O.  P..  ’s  their  spiritual  director. 
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THE  OLD  VERSUS  THE  NEW.  . 

A Dominican  Tertiary,  at  Home. 

In  this  age  of  unrest  in  the  religious  world,  earnest  souls  out- 
side the  visible  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  seeking,  not  for 
new  things,  but  for  things  that  have  proved  their  Divine  origin 
by  withstanding  the  shocks  of  centuries.  And  souls  visibly 
within  the  Church,  and  ardent  for  her  success  in  her  Divine 
commission:  “ Go  teach  all  nations,”  are  anxiously  awaiting  her 
application  of  ways  and  means  to  calm  this  unrest,  to  counteract 
its  ever  increasing  causes,  and  to  overcome  the  evils  that  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  present  day. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  and  its  visible  cause,  which  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  faith,  and  the  shattering  of  forms  of  religion,  call  for  an 
immediate,  widespread,  non-controversial  exposition  of  Catholic 
Truth.  And  one  of  the  evils  of  the  age,  a tendency  to  degeneration 
in  the  presfc,  demands  the  uplifting  of  that  powerful  agent  for 
good  or  evil.  That  the  printed  word  lies  upon  the  table  of  the 
man  of  leisure,  the  desk  .of  the  professional  man,  the  counter  of 
the  man  of  business;  that  it  enters  the  most  exclusive  sanctuary 
of  home;  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  evil-doer  at  large,  and  of 
his  brother  in  evil  in  reformatories  and  prisons;  that  in  child- 
hood, youth,  life's  prime,  and  old  age,  mankind  will  read,  suggests 
a powerful  means  of  circulating  the  Truth,  and  of  uplifting  the 
press,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  out  of  this  suggestion  has 
come  to  earnest  minds,  in  places  widely  apart,  the  thought  of  a 
body  of  woman  workers,  sacredly  consecrated  to  the  Apostolate 
of  the  Press,  for  the  dissemination  of  Truth.  In  more  explicit 
words,  the  thought  arises  of  a new  organization  of  religious  life, 
in  which  eveiy  kind  of  work  pertaining  to  the  press  will  be  the 
legitimate,  regular,  consecrated  work,  as  in  other  and  older  or- 
ganizations are  found  teaching,  nursing,  the  care  of  the  young, 
the  old,  the  unfortunate,  etc.  But  will  the  building  up  of  the  new 
satisfy  those  who  are  seeking  peace  of  soul  from  the  old  with  all 
its  assured  solidity, — the  old  faith,  the  old  doctrine,  the  old  prac- 
tice? Will  not  the  most  be  gained  by  giving  proof,  in  this  day  of 
shattered  forms  and  organizations,  that  hundreds  of  years  ago  the 
Church  built  on  the  rock,  had  laid  their  foundations  that  have  ex- 
isted ever  since,  and  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  present. 

How  many  they  are,  the  needs  of  the  present!  We  speak  here 
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of  but  a dual  one:  the  wide  spreading  of  the  Truth  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  press.  Has  the  spirit  of  the  far-seeing  old 
Church  yet  revealed  itself  in  action?  Yes.  She  reaches  back- 
ward her  hand  to  the  early  days  of  conventual  life  for  women, 
and  as  she  passes  along  down  the  centuries,  she  opens  the  portals 
of  the  monasteries,  and  she  reveals  nuns  as  the  writers,  illumina- 
tors, and  makers  of  books,-  -the  preservers,  transcribers,  and  dis- 
seminators of  the  Truth!  And  she  says:  “ The  need  of  to-day  is 
a more  pressing  one,  but  it  is  the  same  need!  ” 

She  brings  us  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  Christian  unity.  There 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  blessing  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  Pope  of 
the  Press,  resting  upon  them,  a band  of  English  Benedictine 
nuns  are  propagating  the  traditions  of  the  their  grand  old  Order, 
making  the  work  of  literature  a consecrated  work. 

She  leads  us  to  Switzerland, — thefe  for  a rosary  of  years  has 
the  44  Institute  of  St.  Paul  ” existed,  consecrating  the  work  of  the 
press.  Ah!  this  is  new?  It  was  new,  it  is #4/ to-day;  for,  after  fif- 
teen years,  all  its  members  have  become  daughters  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, daughters  of  his  Third  Order,  whose  ranks  produced  the 
woman  amongst  all  women  in  history,,  who  led  the  most  public 
apostolic  life:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena;  whose  brother  ranks  of  the 
First  Order,  produced  the  most  illuminated  writer  of  all  time: 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  an  Order  whose  watchword  is  Truth;  an 
Order  nearly  s%ven  hundred  years  old. 

The  need  of  the  age  is  a great  need.  Does  it  call  for  a new 
work,  or  for  a work  writh  a backbone  of  sanctity,  grown  strong 
with  divine  strength  infused  during  centuries?  The  need  here 
in  America,  of  utilizing  the  press  for  spreading  the  Truth,  is  a 
peculiar  need.  It  is  not  one  that  can  be  adequately  filled  by  or- 
ganizations from  foreign  lands.  It  calls  for  the  labors  of  those 
who  love  her  with  the  love  of  birthright,  who  know  her  well,  who 
call  her  motherland;  yet  with  this  it  would  seem  that  it  needs 
the  sanctity,  the  solidity  of  centuries  to  satisfy  souls  who,  weary- 
ing of  “ shifting  sands,"  are  seeking  for  “ the  Rock.”  History 
needs  here  but  to  repeat  itself.  The  Church  is  ever  old,  yet  ever 
new,  and  so,  too,  has  she  provided  that  her  apostolic  orders  shall 
be.  America  needs  not  transplant  a tree,  nor  graft  a branch;  she 
needs  but  sow  a seed  of  an  old  tree  in  her  fertile  new  soil,  and 
the  shoot  that  springs  up  will  bear  new  fruit  as  the  new  land 
needs,  and  the  sap  of  sanctity  will  be  in  it. 

The  old  Orders  are  pregnant  with  fresh,  young  life,  and  in 
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God’s  good  time  will  fill  many  a need  of  this  age,  as  they  have  done 
in  ages  of  the  past,  by  bringing  forth  energetic  young  Congrega- 
tions of  religious  women,  who  will  use  the  God-given  implements 
of  to-day  in  doing  the  old  apostolic  work  of  tilling,  .sowing,  and 
reaping  the  Master’s  vineyard. 


AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

Margaret  E.  Jordan. 

was  weaving  a chaplet  of  roses 
At  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 

But  never  a flower  of  nature 
Bore  in  her  garland  a part. 

For  wild  flowers  bloom  not  in  the  city, 

And  gardener’s  treasures  cost  dear; 

And  poverty’s  impress  was  on  her,— 

The  woman  I saw  kneeling  here. 


But  she  passed  through  her  toil-hardened 
A brown  wood  rosary.  [ fingers 

I saw  but  the  worn  beads  falling, — 

But  angels,  I knew,  could  see 
In  each  bead  an  opening  petal; 

In  each  decade  a rose  full  blown; 

And  I knew  that  no  offering  more  fragrant 
Would  be  laid  on  this  altar  throne. 

For  she  breathed  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
In  mysteries,  one  by  one, 

The  fragrance  of  love  divinest. 

Of  deeds  divinest  done. 

Oh,  for  His  Heart’s  enshrining 
Can  flowers  more  fragrant  be, 

Than  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  glories 
Of  Christ  in  the  Rosary? 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  CRUSADE  IN  FAVOR  OF 
POVERTY  AND  LABOR. 


ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS  “ KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE.'* — ST.  CLARE 
AND  HER  KNIGHTLY  SISTERS.— THE  POOR  CLARES  AND 
THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  DAMIANO. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly,  I).  D.,  LL.  D. 

few  years  beyond  seven  hundred  have  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  followed  by 
the  conscientious  and  strenuous  endeavor  made 
by  himseff  and  his  earlier  followers  to  establish 
in  the  midst  of  Christendom  the  reign  of  evan- 
gelical poverty  and  charity  as  Christ  had  prac- 
tised them,  and  wished  them  to  be  practised  by 
all  who,  by  their  sacred  profession,  were  bound  to 
be  44  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  the  light  of  the  world. 
Not  only  men,  as  we  have  seen,  but  women 
also,  were  impelled  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  join 
the  man  of  God  in  this  new  moral  crusade.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
the  world  if  that  same  Spirit  had  moved  the  governing  classes 
to  regulate  their  own  lives  on  such  practice,  to  found  legislation 
on  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  poor  in  accordance  with  the  divine  maxims 
of  brotherly  love  and  self-sacrificing  charity  preached  by  St. 
Francis  and  his  companions! 

The  labor  question,  arising  from  the  neglect,  during  all  these 
centuries,  of  dealing  with  the  working  man  not  only  in  conform- 
ity with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  the  dictates  of  simple 
equity,  has  bred  a fierce  and  ever-growing  spirit  of  discontent. 
Yes,  the  sense  of  wrong  felt  by  the  poor  laborer  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  feudalism  in  Christian  Europe,  has  been 
smouldering  and  gathering  strength  like  the  subterranean  fires, 
till  now  the  whole  surface  of  what  once  was  Christendom  is 
like  the  soil  of  Iceland — one  vast  volcanic  area,  where  the  flames 
burst  from  the  earth  even  on  the  level  plain,  in  the  midst  of  pas- 
turing herds  of  sheep,  in  the  midst  of  the  despairing  husband- 
man's scanty  crop  of  grain  or  vegetables.  The  people  begin 
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to  fear  that  not  one  level  or  sheltered  spot  on  the  island  will  be 
.safe,  ere  long,  against  the  devastating  lava  or  the  destructive 
earthquake. 

One  only  has  to  read  the  letters  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
to  see  how  anxiously  and  tenderly  the  Church  sought  to  protect 
the  oppressed  and;  starving  lower  classes  against  the  heartless, 
tyranny  of  the  feudal  roasters  of  Europe,  and  against  the  fam- 
ines and  plagues  which  were  the  consequences  of  barbarism,  vio- 
lence, and  feudal  lawlessness.  The  history  of  the  Christian  hier- 
archy from  the  days  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  to  those  of  Inno- 
cent III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  was  that  of  a long  and,  seemingly,  hope- 
less struggle  to  obtain  freedom  for  the  serf,  and  to  secure  to  la- 
bor its  rights. 

In  very  truth,  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  first  companions  were, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  chivalrous  defenders  and  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  of  the  workingman.  St.  Francis,  well 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  poetry  and  romance  of  that  age, 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  third  of  his  dear  associates — Broth- 
er Giles,  or  Egidio,  also  a native  of  Assisi— by  the  name  of 
44  The  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.”  Who,  then,  was  this  Brother 
Giles? 

Let  us  look  a little  more  closely  into  the  lives  of  these  noble- 
hearted  friends  of  the  poor.  Giles  was  moved  to  become  a fol- 
lower of  Francis  by  the  change  of  life  of  Bernardo  da  Quintav- 
alle  and  the  Canon  Pietro  Cataneo,  the  first  two  who  had  ven- 
tured to  cast  their  tot  with  the  son  of  Pier  Bernardone. 

Giles,  not  knowing  where  the  three  companions  lived,  begged 
of  our  Lord  to  guide  him  to  the  spot,  and  found  Francis  in 
prayer.  “ Ah,  my  brother,”  said  Francis  to  him,  44  God  has  been 
very  good  to  you.  If  the  emperor  came  to  Assisi  and  made  one 
of  the  citizens  a knight  and  his  own  chamberlain,  would  not  this 
be  a subject  of  exceeding  joy  to  the  man  so  honored?  How  much 
more  so  ought  you  rejoice  whom  God  has  chosen  for  His 
knight?  ” 

There  is  in  the  life  of  these  first  Franciscan  apostles  a flavor  of 
infantine  simplicity,  combined  with  an  heroic  charity  and  endur- 
ance that  charm  and  fascinate  the  reader.  Francis,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  new  companion,  had  called  the  two  others  to  congratu- 
late them  on  this  increase  in  their  little  band.  Then  they  took 
together  their  poor  repast,  seasoned  with  a heavenly  joy  and  over- 
flowing  cheerfulness.  This  done,  thev  set  out  for  Assisi  in 
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order  to  solicit  from  some  charitable  soul  wherewith  to  buy  a 
tunic  for  Giles.  On  the  way  a poor  beggarwoman  asked  them 
for  alms.  Giles  instinctively  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  forget- 
ting that  he  had  already  given  to  the  poor  all  he  had  in  the  world. 
Finding  his  purse  empty,  he  blushed,  and  was  filled  with  confus- 
ion. Francis,  who  was  watching  him  closely,  pointed  to  his  fur- 
coat,  and  Giles  at  once  took  it  off  and  gave  it  to  the  woman,  his 
heart  feeling  at  the  moment  flooded  with  great  joy. 

The  service  on  which  Giles  thus  entered  under  Lady  Poverty  was 
performed  with  no  grudging  or  hesitating  spirit.  Sent  to  Spain 
to  continue  there  the  work  so  gloriously  begun  by  Francis  him- 
self, Giles,  like  his  master,  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Compostella. 
But  Galicia,  at  this  time,  was  so  impoverished  by  successive  wars, 
that  bread  was  not  to  be  had;  and  the  moneyless  pilgrim  had,  at 
one  time,  to  content  himself  with  some  refuse  beans  cast  before 
a cottage  door,  and  at  others,  was  so  driven  by  the  extremity  of 
hunger  that  he  was  fain  to  feed  upon  roots  and  leaves. 

He,  like  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-apostles,  glorified  manual 
labor.  On  his  way  to  Palestine,  he  was  detained  in  Brindisi  till 
a ship  sailed  for  the  East;  and  being  a total  stranger,  penniless 
and  friendless  in  the  town,  he  got  a skin  and  filled  it  with  water* 
and  went  about  the  streets  crying  it  out  for  sale.  Thus  he  earned 
his  daily  bread.  At  Ancona  he  made  rush  mats  and  baskets, 
which  he  sold  for  his  need;  in  Rome  he  sawed  wood,  and  carried 
it  about  for  sale  on  his  shoulders.  On  other  occasions  he  would 
help  the  peasants  to  gather  in  the  crop  of  olives,  or  grapes,  or 
chestnuts;  or  to  cut  down  the  corn.  ...  And  yet  this  simple- 
hearted  and  generous  man  seemed  to  enjoy  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  angels.  Later  St.  Francis,  who  watched  and  admired 
how  this  pure  soul  grew  in  virtue,  and  was  ever  ready  for  the 
most  arduous  undertakings,  was  wont  to  call  him  “The  Knight 
of  the  Round  Table.’' 

The  popular  veneration  for  him  was  very  great;  for,  frequently, 
as  he  went  about  the  streets  or  passed  along  the  highways,  his 
spirit  would  be  carried  away  by  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  and  songs  of  praise  would  burst  involuntarily  from  his 
lips.  In  Perugia,  the  little  boys  followed  him  as  he  passed  along, 
crying  out:  44  Brother  Giles,  Brother  Giles,  Paradise!  Paradise!” 
for  they  knew  that  the  very  mention  of  the  word  would  make 
him  seem  beyond  hijnself . 

Pone  Gregory  IX..  who  knew  well  this  beautiful  soul,  was  fond 
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of  seeing  him  at  court,  where  his  very  appearance  was  an  elo- 
quent exhortation  to  the  love  of  all  divine  things.  One  day  the 
Pope  asked  him  to  touch  for  the  Cardinals  a guitar  which  he 
carried  concealed  about  him,  and  with  which  he  accompanied 
his  bursts  of  ecstatic  song.  Giles  obeyed,  but  as  he  went  on,  the 
thought  of  God  and  of  heavenly  bliss  so  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  that  he  was  rapt  like  one  in  ecstasy.  Pope  and  Cardinals 
held  their  breath,  and  looked  on  in  mute  and  reverent  wonder. 
When  Giles  had  come  back  to  earth,  the  Pope,  deeply  moved* 
asked  him:  “What  should  I do  so  long  as  life  is  left  me?” 
“ Holy  Father, M replied  Giles,  “ you  should  keep  the  eyes  of 
your  soul  unclouded:  the  right  eye  for  the  contemplation  of 
God’s  perfection  and  the  study  of  heavenly  things,  and  the  left 
for  discerning  and  judging  the  things  of  earth.”  “Pray  for  us, 
O Blessed  Giles!”  said  a Cardinal,  speaking  for  his  brethren. 
“ Oh,  pray  you  for  me!  ” he  replied,  “for  your  faith  and  hope 
are  so  much  stronger  than  mine.  Only  do  not  despair  of  saving 
your  soujs  amid  the  fascinations  of  worldly  greatness  and  all  its 
perils.  I,  in  my  solitude  and  penitential  life,  tremble  whenever  I 
think  of  the  hour  I shall  have  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat.” 

St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  on  his  way  home  from  Pales- 
tine, wished  to  see  Brother  Giles,  the  fame  of  whose  sweet  and 
saintly  life  filled  all  Italy.  So  on  approaching  Perugia,  the  king 
disguised  himself,  taking  the  dress  and  staff  of  a pilgrim  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  that  guise  knocked  at  the  convent  gate 
of  Perugia,  and  asked  to  see  Brother  Giles,  without  giving  his 
own  name  or  sending  any  notice  of  his  coming.  Giles  came 
down  to  meet  his  royal  visitor,  and  both,  instantly  falling  on 
their  knees,  folded  each  other  in  a long  embrace.  No  word  was 
spoken;  and  they  separated,  the  king  returning,  as  he  had  come, 
to  join  his  escort.  When  the  monks  at  length  learned  who  this 
visitor  was,  they  upbraided  Brother  Giles  with  his  lack  of  cour- 
tesy, in  sending  away  so  great  a man  without  offering  him  the 
hospitality  of  the  convent.  ' “ I have  read  his  heart,  and  he 
mine,”  said  Giles,  who  refused  any  further  explanation. 

Conversing  one  day  with  the  great  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian, St.  Bonaventure,  Giles  said  to  him:  “God  has  lavished  His 
gifts  on  you  learned  men;  we,  poor  ignorant  folk,  what  must  we 
do  to  be  saved?  ” “ God,”  replied  he  who  is  called  The  Seraphic 

Doctor , 11  hath  given  to  all  men  love,  and  that  is  enough  for 
them.”  “ But,  Father,”  insisted  Giles,  “ can  an  uneducated  per* 
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son  love  God  as  well  ks  a learned  man?  ” M A poor  old,  ignore 
ant  woman  can  equal  or  surpass  in  love  for  God*  a doctor  in  the- 
ology.”  Giles,  thereupon,  rushed  out  like  one  demented,  shout- 
ing in  the  street:  “ O poor  old  woman — simple,  poor,  and  with- 
out learning, — only  love  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  greater  than 
Brothep  Bonaventure! ” 

What  lofty  intelligence  and  wisdom  governed  these  Franciscan 
toilers,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  laboring  poor,  we  can  gather  from 
a piece  of  advice  given  by  Brother  Giles  not  only  to  the  husband- 
man, but  to  the  sons  of  toil  everywhere  and  in  every  condition: 
M A man,”  he  says,  “ loses  heart  at  the  prospect  of  a long  and  pain- 
ful labdr  whose  fruit  is  slow  to  appear.  But  remember  how  the 
husbandman  begins  by  clearing  the  surface  of  his  field,  and  then 
digging  it,  without  seeing  a sign  of  the  harvest.  Then  he  cuts 
up  and  burns  the  roots  turned  up  by  the  spade,  and  still  no  har- 
vest is  visible.  Again  he  bends  himself  to  his  work,  and  ploughs 
it,  and  opens  his  furrows  patiently;  he  casts  his  grain  into  them, 
carefully  plucks  out  the  weeds  which  would  choke  its  .growth; 
then  he  cuts  down  the  ripe  corn,  threshes  and  winnows  the  grain, 
collects  and  places  it  in  his  store-house.  . . . And  overjoyed  at 
beholding  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  he  resolves  to  work  still  harder 
for  his  next  crop.” 

Truly,  most  truly  were  they  the  friends  of  the  poor,  toilers  and 
poor  themselves,  these  three  hundred  thousand  Franciscan  men 
and  women,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  glorified 
labor  in  their  own  persons.  What  wonder  that  Dante  so  loved 
them  during  the  weary  wanderings  and  seemingly  hopeless  toil 
of  his  exile,  and  that  in  death  he  sought  to  repose  near  a Fran- 
ciscan sanctuary,  where  the  brethren  would  jealously  guard  his 
dust,  and  cherish  his  memory,  and  pray  that  his  sorely-tired  and 
troubled  spirit  might  have  peace  and  rest  evermore! 

With  such  reflections  may  we,  children  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, fallen  upon  an  era  of  mighty  and  universal  upheaval,  stir 
up  our  souls  to  great  hope  for  the  future,  and  active  helpfulness 
toward  our  kind,  as  we  sally  forth  to  take  a farewell  look  at  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis  and  Bernard  da  Quintavalle  and 
Brother  Giles, — of  Clara  Sciffi  and  her  sisters  Agnes  and  Beatrice, 
and  Hortulana,  their  mother,  the  parent-stem  of  the  Poor  Clares. 
Do  not  think  that  their  memory  is  dead  in  the  land,  or  that  all 
love  for  their  names,  all  gratitude  for  their  deeds,  has  been 
blotted  out  from  the  heart  of  the  people  of  Umbria. 
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Here,  as  we  pa?s  along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Assisi,  and 
turn  aside  to  our  right,  we  come  upon  the  Chiesa  Nuova , the 
“ New  Church  ” built  upon  the  site  of  Pier  Bernardone’s  house, 
and  behind  the  church,  in  a narrow  alley-way,  a little  oratory 
enclosing  the  stable  in  which  Francis  was  born.  The  visitor 
who  feels  especial  reverence  for  the  saint,  and  has  leisure  to  tarry 
for  some  days  in  Assisi,  will  like  to  explore  each  corner  of  this 
historical  spot.  We  must  hasten  on,  and  pass  by  even  the  cathe- 
dral, so  interesting  as  a monument  of  mediaeval  art,  for  we  have 
to  visit  the  Shrine  of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  venerable  convent  in 
which  she  gathered  around  her,  with  her  own  sisters  and  mother, 
so  many  of  the  high-born  maidens  of  Central  Italy.  . . . Already 
we  descry  from  the  Cathedral  Square  the  lofty  tower  of  Santa 
Chiara,  and  presently  we  are  beneath  the  massive  walls  of  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  PoorClares.  It  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  church — as  beautiful  as  restful, — when  the  daughters 
of  St.  Clare  were  left  the  undisturbed  mistresses  of  the  place, — 
free  to  practise  in  all  their  rigor  the  poverty  and  seclusion  en- 
joined by  their  Rule,  and  free  as  well  to  supply  to  the  decoration 
of  the  sanctuary  what  the  poor  did  not  need  of  the  alms  be- 
stowed upon  themselves. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  of  Luini’s  exquisite  frescoes  in  San 
Maurizio  at  Milan,  as  we  look  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  fig- 
ures of  Agnes,  Catherine,  Lucia,  Cecilia,  Monica,  and  Clare, 
around  the  altar.  But,  overwhelmed  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  multiplicity  of  masterpieces  examined  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco,  we  turn  our  eyes  away,  in  order  not  to  disturb  a vision 
which  we  would  fain  retain  forever. 

To-day  we  wish  to  see  monuments,  relics  of  the  venerable  past, 
not  the  work  of  the  artist’s  pencil  or  chisel.  The  tomb  of  St. 
Clare  is  in  a crypt  beneath  the  church;  and  we  only  pause  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  high  altar  and  its  quiet  sanctuary,  be- 
fore descending.  Like  the  Shrine  of  St.  Catherine  at  Bologna, 
that  of  her  spiritual  parent  is  in  a chapel  within  the  cloistered  pre- 
cinct. There  she  lies  since  brought  hither  from  San  Damiano, 
the  remains  still  shrouded  in  the  poor  habit  in  which  she  died. 
Rarely  during  the  day-time  is  the  shrine  without  pilgrims.  St. 
Clare,  like  St.  Francis,  is  something  more  than  a memory  for  the 
people  of  Umbria.  Here,  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  more 
than  six  centuries,  are  the  bright  tresses  which  Bona  Guelfucci  cut 
from  Clare’s  head,  in  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels,  and  which  Fran- 
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cis  forthwith  laid  upon  the  altar,  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  And 
here  too  are  dark  locks  shorn  from  Francis’s  own  head.  They 
are  no  false  relics, — no  more  than  the  illuminated  office-book 
used  by  Francis  and  adorned  by  himself. 

O noble  souls!  parents  of  a long-extending  line  of  devoted 
men,  by  what  accident  was  it  that  the  Spaniards  who  first  colon- 
ized the  Californian  empire  on  yonder  coast  of  the  Pacific,  should 
have  bestowed,  on  each  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  name  of 
Francis  and  Clare  on  their  two  most  hopeful  settlements? 

But  let  us  not  tarry  long,  but  hasten  before  the  heat  of  noon- 
day to  visit  far-away  San  Damiano,  where  so  many  things  elo- 
quently recall  the  life  and  death  of  Clare,  and  the  poverty  which 
she  loved  so  truly.  It  is  a delightful  walk  in  sunny  weather,  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  Fortunately  for  this  venerable  pile,  it 
contained  few  treasures  which  could  content  the  rapacity  of 
General  Bonaparte’s  French  Republicans  in  1797.  But  it  did  not 
escape  the  cruel  wholesale  sequestration  of  the  Piedmontese 
government  after  i860.  They  have  preserved  entire  the  Church 
of  San  Damiano  as  St.  Francis  restored  it.  The  crucifix  which 
bade  Francis  “ repair  ’’the  House  of  God  is  no  longer  here.  The 
few  nuns  allowed  to  remain  near  the  Shrine  of  St.  Clare  have 
been  intrusted  with  its  keeping.  This  convent  was,  when  the 
author  was  in  Italy,  one  of  the  many  advertised  for  sale,  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  endeavoring  to  purchase  it,  but  the  govern- 
ment withholding  its  sanction  of  the  purchase.  What  its  ultimate 
fate  may  be,  God  only  knows. 

Giotto  loved  to  come  to  this  spot,  during  the  twenty  years  he 
labored  in  Assisi.  On  the  wall,  now  dimned  by  age,  is  a beautiful 
fresco  of  his,  relating  to  the  supernatural  order  given  to  Francis 
to  restore  this  sanctuary.  The  young  man,  with  a mistaken  sense 
of  his  own  right  to  his  father’s  goods,  had  disposed  of  some  of  them, 
and  brought  the  price  to  the  priest,  who  resided  in  the  ruined 
cloister  hard  by.  The  latter  very  properly  declined  to  receive 
money  which  Francis  could  not  rightfully  give  away.  This  re- 
fusal is  one  part  of  the  pictorial  scene.  The  other  represents 
Pier  Bernardone’s  rage  against  his  son. 

We,  however,  are  only  anxious  to  see  the  nun's  choir,  where 
Clare  with  her  Sisters  and  her  beloved  Community  worshipped  for 
forty-two  years,  till  her  death  on  Aug.  12,  1253.  Nothing  has 
been  changed  here.  The  monks  who  took  possession  of  the 
place  when  the  Poor  Clares  removed  to  Santa  Chiara,  have  re- 
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ligiously  preserved  every  article  of  furniture  as  ft  stood  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  doors,  the  simple  wooden  seats,  witli 
the  kneeling-bench  in  front,  are  the  identical  ones  used  by  Clare 
and  her  forty-eight  companions.  Here  are  their  names  inscribed 
on  a tablet,  Agnes  heading  the  heroic  list;  and  here,  too,  they 
are  buried. 

It  is  to  St.  Bernadine  of  Siena — who  was  superior  here  -that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  innovator’s 
hand  has  been  kept  away  from  this  place. 

The  refectory  of  the  nuns  has  been  preserved  intact  by  the 
same  religious  feeling.  It  is  surely  poor  enough,  bare  enough. 
No  painting,  no  ornament  of  any  kind  on  the  low  and  massive 
vaulting,  or  the  dim  walls.  And  on  the  worn  oak  tables  Clare 
and  her  forty-eight  companions  took  their  poor  meal, — being 
more  than  once  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hunger.  Here  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  honored  the  fervent  Community  with  his  presence, 
refusing  to  pronounce  a blessing  on  their  meal  of  black  bread, 
and  bidding  Clare  do  so  as  was  her  wont.  And  then,  as  Clare 
blessed  the  loaves,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  lo!  a 
cross  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  and  all  present,  stamped 
deep  upon  every  loaf!  Here  too,  Clare,  coming  with  her  large 
family  one  day  to  their  principal  meal,  found  only  one-half  loaf 
of  bread  for  fifty  persons.  Lifting  up  her  heart  to  Him  in  whose 
service  they  were  laboring,  Clare  blessed  the  half-loaf,  and  bade 
it  to  be  broken  and  distributed.  Certain  it  is  that  all  ate  of  it, 
and  had  bread  in  abundance. 

Next  we  go  to  the  dormitory  and  infirmary  or  dispensary  for 
strangers.  Poorer  even  than  refectory  or  choir  is  the  bare,  com- 
fortless hall,  in  which,  on  pallets  laid  on  the  floor,  the  Poor  Clares 
took  their  rest,  lying  down  in  their  poor  tunics,  and  needing  no 
time  for  their  toilet  when  roused  for  the  midnight  Office  or  the 
meditation  before  th£  dawn. 

Were  such  women  not  worthy  to  be  Sisters  to  such  knights  as 
Francis  and  the  members  of  his  44  Table  Round  ” ! 

The  infirmary — where  Clare  and  her  Sisters  performed  the 
heroic  services  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  their  holy  founder — will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  visitor.  Here  these  devoted  women  minis- 
tered to  the  infirm,  and  vieing  with  each  other  in  serving  with 
especial  reverence  and  love  the  persons  afflicted  with  repellent 
forms  of  disease. 

Many  a touching  tale  could  the  Umbrian  peasants  tell  of  these 
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gentle  physicians  of  both  body  and  soul,  and  of  the  wonderful 
cures  wrought  on  both.  Nor  did  the  Observatine  Fathers,  who 
labored  there  with  St.  Bernadine  of  Siena,  allow  these  traditions 
to  become  a mere  memory  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  what 
women,  what  cloistered  nuns  could  not  do,  they  did  and  continued 
to  do  for  centuries. 

It  was  in  the  little  chapel  attached  to  this  infirmary,  that  Clare 
threw  a window  open,  when  the  Saracen  free-booters  of  Freder- 
ick II.  were  thundering  at  the  convent  gates,  and  seizing  the  Pyx 
from  the  altar,  confronted  the  marauders,  and  commanded  them 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  retire.  They  said  that  a heavenly  being 
appeared,  and  bade  them  depart. 

Depart  they  certainly  did;  and  art  and  poetry  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  a hundred  ways. 

Before  departing  from  Assisi,  and  while  waiting  for  the  train 
at  the  station,  you  may  be  tempted  to  take  one  last  look  at  Saint 
Mary  of  the  Angels.  You  wilt  perceive  that  the  green  sward  in 
front  of  the  convent  is  taken  great  care  of.  The  monks  would  nev- 
er allow  any  building  to  be  put  up  there.  Here  it  was  that  St. 
Clare,  having  come  to  visit  her  loved  master  and  guide,  was  priv- 
ileged to  dine  with  him,  women  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
monk’s  convent.  The  Fioretti  tells  the  story  with  inimitable  sim- 
plicity: 

14  As  was  his  wont,  St.  Francis  had  the  fare  laid  on  the  bare 
ground.  The  hour  for  dinner  having  struck,  St.  Francis  with  one 
brother,  and  St.  Clare  with  one  of  her  sisterhood,  sat  down  to- 
gether,— all  the  other  companions  of  St.  Francis  remaining  hum- 
bly seated  around  the  four.  As  soon  as  the  first  dish  was  placed 
before  them,  St.  Francis  began  to  discourse  of  God  so  sweetly, 
so  sublimely,  and  in  so  marvellous  a way,  that  the  divine  grace 
came  down  on  them  in  great  abundance,  and  they  all  became 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ.  Whilst  they  were  thus 
lost  in  ecstasy,  with  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  fixed  on  Heaven, 
the  people  of  Assisi  and  Bettona,  and  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, saw  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  as  it  were,  all  on  flame,  together 
with  the  convent  and  the  adjoining  woods.  But  on  hastening  to 
the  convent,  they  only  beheld  St.  Francisand  St.  Clare  with  their 
companions  seated  round  their  humble  meal,  and  entirely  lost  in 
contemplation.  So  they  at  once  understood  that  what  they  had 
seen  was  a heavenly,  not  a material,  fire,  which  God  had  sent 
down  to  attest  the  divine  flames  of  love  that  consumed  these  holy 
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monks  and  nuns;  and  thereupon  the  people  returned  home  with 
hearts  greatly  comforted.  After  a little  space,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Clare,  and  their  companions  were  restored  to  consciousness;  and 
being  replenished  with  the  spiritual  food  they  had  tasted,  had  no 
thought  of  eating  the  meal  prepared  for  them.” 

On  this  same  green  space  around  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
took  place,  on  May  26,  1219,  a scene  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world.  Let  us  recall  it,  before  bidding 
farewell  to  Assisi. 

It  was  the  first  General  Chapter,  or  meeting  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  ten  years  after  St.  Francis  had  heard,  in  the  little  church 
of  the  Porziuncula,  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  plainly  pointing  out 
to  him  the  road  of  poverty  which  he  was  to  follow. 

• Five  thousand  monks  assembled  there  on  that  day,  come  at 
the  bidding  of  their  saintly  founder,  from  every  part  of  Italy, 
from  every  country  in  Europe.  Cardinal  Ugolino,  the  friend  of 
Francis,  and  Dominick  de  Guzman,  who  emulated  his  zeal,  were 
both  present  at  this  great  encampment  of  the  Knights  of  Pover- 
ty. And  what  a spectacle  it  was! 

The  monks  were  divided  into  bands,  numbering  each  a hun- 
dred or  fifty.  It  was  already  summer,  and  the  heat  was  very 
great.  The  monks  at  once  set  to  work  to  weave  mats  of  reeds, 
and  screens  of  willow-work  with  which  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  to  secure  privacy  in  their  respective  di- 
visions. This  caused  the  assemblage  to  be  designated  afterwards 
as  the  14  Chapter  of  Reed  Huts.” 

The  exaltation  of  spirit,  the  enthusiasm,  the  fervor  which  char- 
acterize a gathering  of  men  animated  by.  the  one  thought  of  ab- 
solute poverty  and  continual  self-sacpfice,  pervaded  the  five 
thousand  assembled  there,  as  if  one  inflamed  soul  animated  the 
vast  assemblage.  Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  thiist  for 
self-immolation  that  manifested  itself  on  every  side  by  peniten- 
tial austerities  and  the  emaciated  and  worn  features  of  these  de- 
voted men,  that,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  Francis 
commanded  the  brethren  to  bring  him  all  their  instruments  of 
penance,  and  to  suspend  their  austerities  till  the  meeting  was 
ended.  For,  already,  the  fatigue  of  a long  journey,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  food,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  their  own  volun- 
tary self-inflictions,  began  to  tell  upon  the  monks,  and  to  make 
Francis  apprehend  the  breaking-out  of  some  epidemic.  So,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  upward  of  six  hundred  hair-shirts. 
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together  with  chains  armed  witli  steel  points,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Cardinal  Ugolino. 

But  how  was  that  multitude  to  be  fed?  For  Francis  had  re- 
fused to  make  any  provision  whatever,  for  their  sustenance.  He 
and  they,  till  now,  whether  living  in  community  or  dispersed,  had 
lived  on  thealms  bestowed  on  them  each  day,  by  the  charity  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  labored.  Providence,  he  said  and 
knew,  would  not  forsake  His  own  in  their  present  need. 

And  so  it  happened.  The  people  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany  had 
seen  the  bands  of  monks  in  their  now  well-known  tunics — bare- 
footed, pale-faced,  and  singing  or  praying  together  as  they  went 
on  their  way, — winding  along  every  road  and  pathway  that  led 
toward  Assisi;  for  the  news  of  the  approaching  Chapter  Gen- 
eral had  spread  abroad,  and  the  people,  who  heartily  loved 
these  devoted  men — -devoted,  indeed,  entirely  to  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  weal  of  the  laboring  classes, — understood  that  Francis 
and  his  assembled  family  must  be  fed.  The  Order  was  the  off- 
spring of  Assisi,  of  Umbria.  Assisi  and  Umbria  would  not  al- 
low these  soldiers  of  Christ  and  His  poor  to  starve. 

Before  noon  of  that  memorable  26th  of  May,  the  country-folk 
came  from  all  sides,  streaming  towards  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
and  bearing  with  them  provisions  of  all  sorts— the  early  veg- 
etables and  fruits  of  the  season,  baskets  of  poultry,  eggs  and  fish, 
and  skins  filled  with  the  wholesome  wine  of  their  own  growth. 
Nor  were  the  town-folk,  the  rich,  and  the  noble,  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity  by  the  peasantry.  So  the  rush-tents  of  the  five 
thousand  Frati  Minori  were  invaded  by  that  living  tide,— the 
great,  hospitable  Italian  heart  pouring  the  fulness  of  its  helpful 
sympathy  into  the  ranks  of  this  new  army  of  Crusaders.  Nor 
did  peasants  and  town-folk  come  there  without  bringing  their 
children ; for  parents  wished  their  children  to  be  blessed  by  Fran- 
cis and  his  brethren,  aiul  to  remember  in  after-life  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  this  strange  encampment. 

The  Cardinal  Ugolino,  who  there  represented  the  Holy  See, 
opened  the  session  by  pronouncing  a panegyric  on  the  aims  and 
spirit  of  the  Franciscan  Rule.  And  then  Francis  himself  arose 
and  spoke  a few  pregnant  words,  which  sank  into  the  souls  of  all 
present,  as  if  they  were  an  oracle  from  Heaven.  “ We  have 
promised  great  things,  O my  brothers,”  he  said,  “ and  men  have 
offered  us  things  greater  still;  let  us  fulfil  the  former,  and  aim 
at  accomplishing  the  latter-  Short  is  guilty  enjoyment,  everlast- 
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ing  its  punishment;  light  are  our  afflictions,  infinite  the  glory 
that  awaits  us;  many  are  those  who  are  called,  few  those  who  are 
chosen.  And  each  of  us  shall  receive  according  to  his  merits.” 

Among  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  chap- 
ter, or  the  judgment  of  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  came 
up  the  very  question  of  poverty,  as  enjoined  by  the  Rule  and 
practised  by  St.  Francis  and  his  fervent  followers. 

Brother  Elia  of  Cortona,  who  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Order,  and  was  soon  to  govern  the  whole,  was  at  the  head  of 
those  who  demanded  a mitigation;  and  with  him  came  to  Cardinal 
Ugolino,  Brother  Giovanni  da  Eustachio,  another  provincial,  rep- 
resenting how  impossible  it  was  to  observe  a rule  which  imposed 
the  obligation  of  renouncing  all  right  to  property,  and  of  holding 
no  temporal  possession  whatever. 

The  rule  and  practice  of  Francis  and  his  followers  was  a radi- 
cal reform,  striking  at  the  base  of  feudalism  and  its  correlative, 
servage, — a protest  against  the  violent  assertion,  by  brute  Might, 
of  property  in  the  land  and  its  fruits,  of  property  in  man  and  his 
labor.  The  poor  and  austere  life  of  renouncement  and  self-sacri- 
fice was  a perpetual  protestation  against  the  unlimited  abuse  of 
wealth  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  which  riches  can  always 
buy.  The  prodigious  extension  of  the  three  Franciscan  Orders 
of  Monks,  Poor  Clares,  and  Tertiaries  living  in  every  rank  of  lay 
society,  promised  that  this  protestation  should  become  ubiquit- 
ous all  over  Christendom,  recalling  Christians  to  the  imitation  of 
Christ,  and  the  sweet,  active  charities  of  brotherly  love.  And 
with  what  ardent  enthusiasm  the  people  of  Italy  hailed  the  grey 
Franciscan  habit  and  knotted  cord,  as  the  forerunner  of  a new 
era  of  peace,  and  gentleness,  and  love. 

Ugolino  laid  before  Francis  the  representations  of  the  two 
provincials,  with  the  arguments  alleged  in  support  of  them. 
u My  lord,”  the  humble  man  of  God  replied,  44  you  know  that  it  is 
not  I who  drew  up  this  Rule;  nor  may  I alter  one  iota  of  it.” 
Then  taking  the  Cardinal  by  the  hand,  Francis  led  him  to  where 
the  monks  were  assembled  in  chapter,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

44  Brethren,  my  brethren,  I have  been  called  by  God  to  a life  of 
simplicity  and  humility,  in  order  that  I should  embrace  and  prac- 
tise the  folly  of  the  cross.  To  the  glory  of  that  God,  to  my  con- 
fusion, and  for  your  peace  of  soul,  I shall  now  declare  to  you 
what  that  God  saiato  me:  4 Francis,  I wish  that  thou  shouldst  be 
like  a poor  madman  in  the  midst  of  men,  that  thou  preach  by 
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word  and  deed  the  folly  of  the  cross;  that  thou  and  thy  brethren 
should  follow  Me  alone,  and  that  I be  the  sole  Model  of  your 
lives/  ” 

He  said  no  more,  and  left  the  assembly.  Then  Cardinal  Ugo- 
lino,  turning  to  all  present,  said:  44  You  all  see  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  this  apostolic  penitent;  his  word  is 
like  a two-edged  sword,  penetrating  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
heart.  Do  not  sadden  the  Divine  Spirit,  nor  show  yourselves  un- 
grateful for  the  graces  He  vouchsafes  you;  He  is  in  very  deed 
present  in  this  poor  man,  through  whom  He  manifests  before 
your  eyes,  the  wonders  of  His  power.” 

No  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  or  remonstrance.  The 
question  was  allowed  to  rest  for  the  time  being.  And  the  Friars 
Minor,  who  had  thus  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  at  St. 
Mary  of  the  Angels,  turned  away  toward  the  countries  they  were 
evangelizing,  like  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  after  the  coming 
down  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intoxicated  with  a new  mind,  and  bear- 
ing to  the  nations  the  preaching  of  a new  life, — a life  of  self- 
crucifixion. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOLY  SPOUSE. 

Eugene  Davis. 

a spiritual  essence,  purer  far 

Than  the  most  gorgeous  vision  poets  see 
On  dreamland’s  shores,  was  hers.  Nor  sun  nor  star 
Was  nearer  to  God’s  firmament  than  she — 

A spirit  in  a frame  of  heavenly  mold 

Blurred  by  no  stain,  the  Virgin  reigned  above 
All  womankind,  transfigured  by  a love 

Divinely  wrought,  and  full  of  grace  untold. 

Her  smiles  had  more  than  human  tenderness, 

Her  eyes,  the  summer  glory  of  the  skies; 

Her  snow-white  brow,  crowned  by  each  auburn  tress, 
Enshrined  a mind  whose  lustre  never  dies; 

Her  sacred  name  all  generations  bless 
In  that  she  oped  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
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HOW  SOMETHING  HAPPEN^TJ. 

T was  seldom  that  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened at  Neuville-sur-Mer;  but  when 
Louisette  Leboeuf  returned  from  the 
Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Consolation, 
Pdre  Ch<Uais  felt  that  the  unexpected 
had  come  with  a vengeance.  Her  aunt 
had  died  in  the  odor  of  riches, — as  Neu- 
ville-sur-Mer  regarded  riches  among  its 
inhabitants.  She  had  invested  her  earn- 
ings in  certain  celebrated  canal  shares,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  she  should  send  her  only  relative  to  Paris.  The  Baronne 
des  Arches,  who  lived  during  all  the  summer  at  Neuville,  and 
who  for  twenty  years  had  bought  a red  bathing  suit  each 
.season  from  Madame  Leboeuf,  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  be- 
lieve in  education  for  the  lower  bourgeoisie ; her  husband  had  been 
equerry  to  the  late  King  Henry  V. — “ to  sew,  to  bake,  to  brew; 
such  is  the  lot  of  the  daughters  of  the  people.  But  the  Republic 
has  changed  all  that/’  she  said,  11  and  it  can  come  to  no  good." 

Madame  Leboeuf,  although  she  had  sold  her  shop,  had  always 
listened  respectfully  to  her  old  customer;  but  she  had  her  own 
opinions,  and  Louisette  learned  all  she  could  at  our  Lady  of 
Consolation,  which  was  not  an  aristocratic  convent,  like  Les  Ois- 
eaux,  but  solid  in  its  instruction,  famous  for  its  compdte  of 
sugared  rose-leaves,  for  its  lace,  and  its  instruction  in  the  piano! 

“ Ah,”  said  Vancoubert,  who  had  been  a great  singer  in  his 
day,  14  when  I hear  Mademoiselle  play  4 La  Pluie  des  Perles,'  I 
am  transported, — veritably  transported  to  the  days  of  my  youth; 
and  her  accompaniment  to  the  grand  tenor  aria  in  Bellini's  4 Som- 
nambula!’  Divini / divini!" 

This  was  said  after  Louisette  came  back,  to  find  herself  poor 
and  homeless;  for  the  great  canal  had  become  hopelessly  en- 
tangled, and  the  shares  of  her  late  aunt  were  worthless. 

P£re  Chellais  was  most  unhappy;  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  who 
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was  also  a curt  in  Normandy,  and  his  brother  returned  answer: 
“Wait;  we  will  think.  In  the  meantime,  have  Ang&le  look  after 
the  little  Louisette.”  Ang&le  was  the  aged  sister  of  both  curds; 
she  kept  house  for  him  of  Neuville-sur-Mer.  And  so  Louisette 
Leboeuf,  who  was  not  at  all  little,  but  very  tall  and  slender,  was 
taken  under  the  wing  of  Angele. 

There  was  much  that  she  could  do;  she  knew  a hundred  house- 
hold arts,  gained  in  the  convent;  her  salads  were  marvels;  she 
filled  the  shelves  of  the  curt  with  jars  of  the  celebrated  compote 
of  rose-leaves,  and  in  the  evening  when  she  played  “ La  Pluie 
des  Perles,”  and  “ La  Priere  d*  une  Vierge  ” on  the  thin-toned 
piano,  the  curt  and  Vancoubert  and  George  Morse,  from  Butte, 
Montana,  pronounced  her  an  artist  of  the  first  order.  Vancoubert 
sometimes  wept  when  she  had  finished  “ La  Pluie  des  Perles  ” ; 
but  when  Vancoubert  began  the  aria  from  Bellini,  Morse  left 
abruptly. 

“Ciel!”  said  the  great  tenor;  “the  grand  American  is  most 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  music;  he  would  not  have  us  see  that 
he  weeps.” 

Several  peaceful  months  passed.  Louisette  began  to  grow  anx- 
ious; she  could  not  remain  forever  dependent  on  the  curt  and 
Ang&le,  though  Angele  asserted  that  she  was  worth  her  weight  in 
gold.  Again,  the  bewildered  P&re  Chalais  wrote  to  his  brother, 
and  again  the  reply  came:  “Wait;  it  is  the  month  of  the  Ros- 
ary; we  must  pray.” 

Louisette  could  have  entered  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Con- 
solation, but  she  knew  that  she  had  no  vocation;  nobody  in 
Neuville-sur-Mer  wanted  music  lessons,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  means  of  earning  a livelihood  at  hand. 

P£re  Chalais  had  consulted  both  Madame  des  Arches  and  Ur- 
sule,  her  daughter.  Ursule  was  dark  and  graceful,  and  very  ele- 
gant; and  she  and  her  mother  came  to  the  presbytery  one 
evening  to  talk.  They  had  come  to  Neuville  to  close  their  house 
for  the  winter. 

Three  wax  candles  were  lit  in  the  small  salon  of  the  curt.  The 
music  on  the  rack  of  the  spindle-legged  piano  was  as  yellow  as 
the  wax  of  the  candles.  The  lithograph  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Murillo  hung  on  the  white  wall  above  the  piano, 
and  a picture  of  Cardinal  Lavigieri  was  opposite  to  it. 

Madame  des  Arches,  in  a black  velvet  bonnet  and  a stiff  silk 
gown,  sat  in  the  big  arm-chair,  with  a glass  of  sugared  water  in 
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her  hand.  .Ursule,  who  had  run  in  after  dinner,  had  taken  off  the 
light  scarf  she  wore  over  the  fluffy  bands  of  her  dark  hair;  she 
wore  a robe  of  black  soft  stuff,  with  a train.  There  was  a red  rose 
at  her  throat,  and  when  she  walked,  her  high-heeled  red  slippers 
pattered  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  salon.  She  was  a graceful 
person,  as  she  half-reclined  on  the  divan  George  Morse  had  giv- 
en to  Ang£le  at  New  Years.  The  discussion  over  Louisette’s 
prospects  had  almost  ended. 

“ Something  must  be  done/’  said  Madame  des  Arches.  M I 
told  you  that  it  was  a mistake,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  to  have  Louis- 
ette  educated.  She  is  pretty,  she  is  good,  she  has  refined  tastes, 
she  is  unfit  for  the  world.  If  the  bon  Dieu  would  only  give  her 
a vocation.  If  she  were  of  noble  birth,  it  would  be  different, — 
a marriage  might  be  arranged  with  your  rich  American.” 

“Something  must  be  done,”  said  P&re  Ch&lais,  helplessly. 
41  My  brother  is  praying;  something  will  be  done.” 

“ But  you  must  do  it,”  said  Madame  des  Arches,  impatiently. 
44  She  is  not  noble, — and,  though  the  Americans  have  no  family, 
they  will  marry  none  but  the  noblesse.” 

Madame  straightened  herself,  and  the  light  falling  on  her  white 
hair,  arranged  d la  Pompadour , made  her  appear  even  more  im- 
posing. 

“ Ah,  but,  Madame  La  Baronne,  if  she  only  had  a dowry,  she 
would  marry  well!  ” 

“ Iff'*  said  Madame.  44  It  is  plain  that  she  cannot  marry;  no 
girl  can  marry  without  a dot!* 

Ursule,  who  had  just  met  her  own  fiance,  the  amiable,  little 
humpbacked  Comte  de  Greux,  was  sorry  for  Louisette. 

“But  why  tell  the  American  that  she  has  no  dot,”  she  said; 
44  when  they  are  once  married,  let  him  find  it  out!  He  is  as  rich 
as  a Jew!  ” 

“ It  i£  impossible,  Ursule;  you  are  unscrupulous.  If  she  were 
only  noble,  then  it  might  be  probable.  The  American  would 
not  marry  a girl  of  the  provincial  shop-keeping  class, — though 
anybody  is  good  enough  for  them!  ” 

“Not  for  Monsieur  Morse,”  said  P&re  Ch&lais,  defending  his 
friend.  “ Louisette  is  good  enough  for  him.  But  something 
must  happen;  my  brother  is  praying.  Ah,  Monsieur!  ” 

George  Morse,  clad  in  his  wheeling  clothes,  had  entered,  knock- 
ing lightly  at  the  door. 

Madame  raised  her  lorgnette.  44  Ah,  the  American  savage!  " 
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she  thought.  44  He  does  not  know  enough  to  wear  a black  coat 
in  the  evening/'  44  We  have  met  before/'  she  said,  aloud.  44  You 
have  also  met  my  daughter?  " 

Morse  nodded  good-humoredly,  and  sat  upon  the  piano  stool. 

44  Have  I interrupted?  ” he  asked. 

44  No/*  Madame  des  Arches  said.  44  The  subject  of  our  con- 
versation may  interest  you — ” 

At  this  moment  Louisette  entered,  her  eyes  beaming,  and  a 
bright  flush  on  her  cheeks  ; she  carried  a great  vase  of  white 
dahlias  and  red  geranium. 

44  M.  Vancoubert  sent  them  to  me,”  she  said,  putting  the  vase 
on  the  piano;  44  he  is  so  kind  always — always;  he  cannot  come 
to-night, — he  has  a cold, — so  I brought  them  in  at  once.  Are 
they  not  beautiful?  ” 

The  geraniums,  large  and  clear  petalled  as  they  are  when  they 
grow  by  the  sea,  flamed  like  great  crimson  balls  among  the  waxy 
white  dahlias;  their  color  was  so  intense  that  the  room  seemed  to  be- 
come warmer,  and  the  rose  at  Ursule’s  throat  took  on  a faded  tint. 

44 1 must  help  Ang£le,  ” said  Louisette,  44  but  I will  return/' 

“Thank  Heaven  that  Vancoubert  cannot  .come!  " said  Morse  to 
Louisette.  44  He  is  good, — but  his  aria  from  Bellini  is  diabolical. 
What  a lovely  thing  the  little  Louisette  is!  " he  reflected;  44  and 
her  voice, — it  is  like  flute  music." 

Madame  graciously  gave  her  empty  glass  to  Morse. 

44  We  were  speaking  of  Louisette,"  she  said.  44  You  are  so  in- 
timate here  that  I may  talk  freely.  She  has  no  dowry,  you  know." 

44  Mamma!  " began  Ursule,  frightened. 

44  She  must  marry,  and  she  cannot,"  said  Madame  des  Arches. 

44  Madame  la  Baronne! " began  P6re  Ch&lais. 

44  She  must  marry,  and  she  cannot,"  continued  Madame  des 
Arches. 

44  Who?  " demanded  Morse,  turning  on  the  stool  to  the  ctirt. 
“Who?" 

44  Louisette,"  said  Madame. 

44  Why  must  she  marry?"  asked  Morse,  while  Ursule  watched 
his  untrammelled  movement,  justly  annoyed. 

44  There  is  nothing  left  for  her,"  answered  Madame  des  Arches. 
44  There  is  no  place  for  her  in  the  world.  She  cannot  marry;  we 
are  discussing  it." 

44  Well,  I'll  be !"  began  Morse,  in  English.  44  What  is 

against  her,  Madame?  " he  asked,  fiercely,  in  French. 
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“Will  you  please  repeat  your  observation?  " asked  the  Bar- 
onne, stiffly. 

41 1 want  to  know  why  in  Heaven's  name  the  girl  can't  marry 
if  she  wants  to!  She's  good  enough  for  anybody;  she  is  more  than 
good  enough  for  anybody!  " 

44  She  has  no  money,"  said  Madame  des  Arches,  looking 
through  her  lorgnette. 

44  What  a country!  " cried  Morse,  in  English.  And  then,  in 
French,--44  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  " 

The  three  others  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement.  Ursule’s 
lips  parted  in  a smile  of  sympathy  with  her  mother. 

44  In  a country  of  the  uncivilized — perhaps  in  real  republics — it 
may  not  matter;  prudence  is  doubtless  disregarded;  but  in  the — 99 
44  Good  gracious,  Madame!"  exclaimed  Morse,  44 do  you  mean 
to  say  that  any  man — with  a man’s  eyes  and  heart — would  not 
be  glad  to  take  Mademoiselle  Louisette,  dowry  or  no  dowry?  " 

44  He  has  a great  heart!  " murmured  P&re  Ch&lais, 44  but  what 
imprudence!  " 

44  He  is  a fool!  " thought  the  Baronne. 

44  He  is  out  of  an  English  novel,”  said  the  amused  Ursule. 

44 1 have  heard,”  said  Madame  des  Arches,  that  the  Leboeufs 
were  originally  noble," — it  cost  her  some  pain  to  utter  this;  44  but 
something  must  be  made  to  happen.  There  was, — I have  read 
somewhere,  a Sieur  Le  Bceuf, — at  least  I heard  a Gascon  named 
Le  Bceuf  say  that  there  was  a Sieur  Le  Bceuf  in  that  country. 
Her  grandfather  was  a Gascon — ” 

44  Nobody  minds  about  family;  I am  descended  from  a Signer 
myself,  but  it  doesn’t — (I  wonder  how  they  say  4 cut  any  ice  with 
me  ' in  French?)  Why  must  she  marry?  " 

44  I told  you  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  to  do!  " said  Madame 
des  Arches,  impatiently. 

Morse  turned  to  the  cure.  44  May  I see  Louisette?  " 

44  O mamma!"  murmured  Ursule,  44  what  have  you  done?” 
She  was  much  amused.  44  It  is  like  a comedy!  ” 

Louisette  had  heard  her  name;  she  put  her  head  in, — her  body 
hidden  by  the  tablecloth  she  was  folding. 

14  Monsieur  Morse, — I am  here!  " 

44  Will  you  take  a walk  with  me?  ’’  he  asked,  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  forced  from  the  Baronne  a start  of  horror. 

Louisette’s  color  rose;  she  hesitated,  not  understanding, — at 
the  same  time  knowing  that  he  meant  some  kindness. 
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44  It  is  late,”  she  said,  gently,  44 1 will  ask  Ang&le  if  she  can  go.” 

44  Angele?  ” asked  Morse. 

44  He  must  walk  with  Louisette,”  said  Madame  des  Arches, 
who,  with  a certain  insight,  had  caught  his  meaning.  Angele 
will  go,  too.  In  France,  young  women  do  not  walk  out  unattend- 
ed, at  this  time!  ” 

44  What  a country!  ” murmured  Morse.  He  began  to  discover 
there  were  many  customs  in  this  Old  World  new  to  him. 

44  If,”  continued  Madame  des  Arches,  44  you  wish  to  speak  of 
an  important  matter  concerning  Louisette,  you  had  better  ad- 
dress yourself  to  Monsieur  the  curt.” 

44  Mademoiselle  Louisette,”  said  Morse,  44  do  you  want  to  marry 
anybody?  ” 

Ursule  almost  laughed;  the  Baronne  turned  to  the  curt,  and 
whispered:  44  Brute!  ” 

Louisette  turned  red,  dropping  the  tablecloth,  and  Angle's 
winter-apple  face  appeared  above  her  shoulder,  in  the  doorway. 

Morse  stood  up,  and  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

44 1 am  a brute;  ” he  said;  44 1 believe  I am  a brute,  Madame  des 
Arches?  ” 

44  Not  at  all,  Monsieur,”  murmured  the  Baronne,  politely. 

44  If  you  don't  want  to  marry  Vancoubert,  and  I believe  he  is 
the  only  man  you  know  besides  myself — and  he’s  at  least  seven- 
ty,— suppose  you  marry  me.” 

Ursule  actually  laughed. 

44  Pardon,  Monsieur,”  he  added;  44  since  it  is  the  custom,  let  me 
address  myself  to  you.  I’ve  wanted  to  speak  to  Louisette  for 
six  weeks,  but  your  confounded  French  prudence  did  not  give 
me  a chance.” 

44  It  is  well,”  said  P&re  Chalais,  44  it  is  well  my  brother  has 
prayed.” 

Morse  started  after  Louisette,  who  had  disappeared. 

44  Something  has  happened,”  laughed  Ursule.  44  But  these 
Americans  are  droll!  ” 

44  It  is  indecent!  ” said  the  Baronne,  warmly. 

44  But  amusing!”  said  Ursule,  her  face  red  with  laughing.  “And 
Louisette  will  be  so  rich.” 

44  My  speech  about  her  noble  blood  did  it,”  said  her  mother. 
44 1 was  wise.  I shall  ask  him  for  money  for  the  hospital  at 
Dieppe.” 

“ We  shall  have  a wedding,”  said  P&re  Chalais, — 44  a grand  wed- 
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ding;  the  new  organ  will  be  here  in  time, — and  perhaps  Vancou- 
bert  will  sing.” 

* * * * 

Three  days  before  the  wedding,  George  Morse  and  Louisette 
were  on  the  beach  looking  at  the  sea,  which  was,  wave  by  wave, 
encroaching.  Louisette  had  a huge  bunch  of  the  red  geranium 
which  Morse  had  just  given  to  her;  she  looked  as  happy  as  he. 
The  gray  of  the  sky  narrowed  about  the  setting  sun,  and  for  a 
moment,  through  a thin  veil  of  mist,  it  seemed  to  reflect  the 
intense  color  of  the  crimson  flowers. 

“Look!”  And  Louisette  held  up  her  blossoms.  He  nodded. 

“ Everything  is  complete,”  he  said.  “ I have  even  engaged  little 
Yoon  Berle  to  sing  with  the  chorus  at  the  end.  And  you  have 
asked  for  nothing;  the  palms  and  the  lilies  have  been  sent  from 
Dieppe  by  Madame  des  Arches.  I have  forgotten  only  one  thing. 
I must  telegraph  for  the  tenor,  for  all  the  music  must  be  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  new  organ.” 

“ One  thing  only,  George,”  said  Louisette,  “ I shall  ask.  It 
would  please  kind  old  Vancoubert  so  much  if  you  will  have  him 
to  sing  the  solo  as  we  are  leaving  the  church.”  She  looked  at  the 
sunset,  not  dreaming  of  the  sacrifice  she  asked. 

Morse  sighed,  and  promised. 

“ Everything,  indeed,  is  complete,”  P&re  Ch&lais  said  when  he 
heard  this.  “ My  brother  has  prayed  well!  ” 

And,  as  the  bride  and  groom  went  from  the  church  after  the 
nuptial  Mass,  Vancoubert  gurgled  forth  an  epithalamium  to  the 
music  of  his  great  aria  from  Bellini!  At  such  a moment  Morse 
was  compelled  to  listen;  but,  happy  as  he  was,  he  longed  to  stop 
his  ears. 


THE  LAMB  OF  GOD. 

Edith  R.  Wilson. 

“ Agnu*  Dei,  Qui  tollis  peccata  no*tra,  miterere  nobie.” 

0 Lamb  of  God,  to  Thee  we  pray, 

Who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world  away  ! 

Dear  Christ  in  Heaven,  for  evermore, 

Pleading  Thy  Futher’s  throne  before, 

Look  down  on  us  in  the  toils  of  life, 

Saddened  and  snared  in  it’s  weary  strife: 

From  the  songs  of  the  angels  that  worship  Thee, 
From  their  ceaseless  praise  of  the  One  in  Three, 
From  the  sapphire  throne  and  the  crystal  sea, 
Look  down  on  the  hearts  that  toil  and  ache, 
That  quiver  and  suffer,  and  bleed  and  break, 

And  save  and  heal,  for  Thy  dear  Blood’s  sake  ; 

0 Lamb  of  God.  to  Thee  we  pray, 

Who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world  away  ! 
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COLUMBANUS. 

IRISH  MISSIONARY  AND  SAINT. 

Rev.  Charles  McCready,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

he  recent  celebrations  of  the  Thirteenth 
Centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Columba 
have  revived  a more  thap  passing  interest 
in  what  are  known  as  the  11  Golden  Days  ” 
of  Ireland’s  religious  history— the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  that  glorious  and 
interesting  epoch  had  come  to  be  well- 

nigh  lost  sight  of. 

Except,  perhaps,  on  an  occasion  such  as  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  the  National  Apostle,  it  was  rarely  alluded  to;  and  even 
then,  the  few  facts  that  were  adduced  were  credited  to  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  the  orator,  to  an  overweening  desire  of  ex- 
tolling the  feats  of  his  countrymen,  or  to  those  apocryphal  leg- 
ends, in  which  the  early  history  of  the  country — religious  as  well 
as  civil — is  popularly  believed  to  abound. 

It  must  have  been  a revelation,  therefore,  to  the  uninitiated,  and 
a scarcely  welcome  surprise  to  those  who  believe  that  “ nothing 
good  can  come  from  Nazareth,”  when  there  was  thus  unearthed  a 
rich  mine  of  undeniable  facts,  testifyingto  the  deep  learning,  the 
holy  lives,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  men  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
— facts  no  longer  “ lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable,”  but  successfully 
bearing  the  test  of  historical  criticism. 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  something  more  than 
a mere  fairy  tale  that  induced  the  Anglican  and  the  Presby- 
terian to  unite,  in  June  last,  in  venerating  the  memory  of  a Cath- 
olic saint  whose  sacred  remains  had  reposed  for  centuries  in 
Irish  soil.  And  yet,  Columba  was  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
that  period,  whose  history  was  well  authenticated,  and  whose 
heroism  in  the  cause  of  religion  was  worthy  of  renown. 

For  not  merely  Irish,  but  European  history,  tells  of  others; 
and  from  among  those  others  we  shall  take  one  who  was  a con- 
temporary, and  a near  namesake  of— and  for  that  reason  often 
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confounded  with — the  Apostle  of  Caledonia,  namely,  the  great 
missionary-saint,  Columbanus. 

Before  bringing  our  hero  on  the  scene  of  his  apostolic  labors, 
and  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties: 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  marvellous  success  with  which 
he  surmounted  them,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  take  a brief  glance 
at  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

This  retrospect,  moreover,  will  aid  us  in  establishing,  beyond, 
dispute,  a fact  that  is  sometimes  doubted,  or  at  least,  ignored, 
that  is,  that  Irish  missionaries  of  that  period  were  the  saviours, 
or  at  least  to  a great  extent,  the  restorers*  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  in  continental  Europe. 

The  Europe  of  that  day  presented  to  the  humanitarian,  as  well 
as  to  the  Christian,  a most  deplorable  spectacle.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  seed  that  sprang  from 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  gave  such  fair  promise  of  a 
rich  and  abundant  harvest  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  over- 
grown,  and  well-nigh  choked  with  the  rank  weeds  of  heresy,  bar- 
barism, and  returning  paganism.  Of  the  causes  that  led  to  these 
results,  namely,  the  downfall  and  disruption  of  the  colossal  pow- 
er of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  devastation,  the  barbarities 
and  cruelties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  several  invading 
hordes  of  the  conquerors,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail. 
Cardinal  Newman  does  not  overdraw  the  picture  when  he  de- 
scribes it  thus:  “ Man  ceased  from  the  earth,  and  his  works  with 
him.  The  arts  of  life:  architecture,  engineering,  agriculture,  were 
alike  brought  to  naught.  The  waters  were  let  out  over  the  face 
of  the  country;  arable  and  pasture  lands  were  drowned;  land- 
marks disappeared.  Pools  and  lakes  interrupted  the  thorough- 
fares; whole  districts  became  pestilential  marshes;  the  strong 
stream  or  the  abiding  morass  sapped  and  obliterated  the  very 
site  of  cities.  Forests  overspread  the  land  in  rivalry  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  became  the  habitation  of  wolves,  and  even  bears.  The 
dwindled  race  of  man  lived  in  scattered  huts  of  mud,  where  best 
they  might  avoid  marauder  and  pestilence  and  inundation. 
While  the  very  aim  and  effort  to  exist  was  occupation  enough  for 
mind  and  body,  the  very  mention  of  education  was  a mockery.” 
In  such  a state  of  things,  what  room  was  there  for  Christianity, 
or  for  serious  thought  of  religion?  Those  who  effected  this 
work  of  devastation  were,  in  turn,  pagan  or  Arian.  To  the  or- 
thodox Christian,  therefore,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  icon- 
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oclast  of  all  that  was  to  him  most  sacred  were  a worshipper  of 
Woden  and  Thor,  or  one  who  denied  the  Consubstantiality  of  the 
Son. 

Christianity,  and  the  higher  civilization  it  had  introduced  and 
nurtured,  seemed  doomed  forever  to  a common  sepulchre.  Those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  defenders  of  the  truth  seemed  to 
have  lost  courage,  or  to  have  caught  the  contagion  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Heresy,  if  it  did  not  poison,  distracted  the  minds  of 
the  faithful.  In  France  there  was  a deplorable  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy,  while,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  clergy 
shared  in  their  neglect.  Noble  examples,  it  is  true,  were  conspic- 
uous as  champions  of  religion.  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  and  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  did  for  the  secular  clergy  in  France  what  Ben- 
edict was  doing  for  the  religious  Orders  in  Italy.  The  Church 
was  menaced  even  at  its  fountain  head.  What,  through  the  plot- 
ting of  ambitious  churchmen  and  the  jealousy  of  princes,  the 
freedom  of  election  to  the  Papacy  was  threatened.  On  the  death, 
or,  as  some  maintain,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sylverkis — 538 — the 
deacon  Vigilius  was  acknowledged  as  Pope,  although  he  had 
— aided  by  the  suffrage  of  the  Roman  clergy — been  thrust  by 
Belisarius,  the  general  of  the  Emperor,  a few  months  before,  into 
the  Chair  of  Peter,  as  anti-Pope. 

Looking  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  we  are  forced 
to  exclaim  in  anguish  of  soul:  “With  desolation  is  the  whole 
land  made  desolate/*  It  will  require  a new  creation  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaos.  The  spirit  of  God  shall  again  have  to 
breathe  over  the  face  of  the  waters;  and  He  will  do  it  in  His 
own  good  time;  for  has  He  not  promised  that  even  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  His  Church?  This  was  the  only 
sustaining  but  all-sufficient  ground  for  hope,  in  the  deluge  of 
the  many  waters  that  surrounded  him,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
looked  forth  from  the  ark  of  the  new  Covenant  on  the  seven 
hills,  where  he  rested,  waiting  for  the  olive  branch,  the  sign  of 
the  subsiding  desolation,  that  the  “ white  dove*’  [Columb — ban] 
was  to  carry  with  him  from  peaceful  Erin. 

Jn  contrast  to  the  above  disheartening  picture  of  Europe,  we 
turn  with  feelings  of  relief  to  the  only  spot  that  has  been  providen- 
tially preserved  from  the  general  corruption.  Away  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Western  Europe  it  lies,  calm  and  peaceful,  and  tran- 
quil in  the  placid  bosom  of  the  protecting  Atlantic.  It  had  been 
the  land  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  it  is  now  of  religion,  pure 
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and  undefiled — it  is  the  “ Green  Isle  of  the  West.”  The  clang  of 
arms  from  without  has  not  reached  her;  nor  Goth  nor  Hun  has 
yet  set  foot  on  a shore  that  the  Roman  beheld  only  at  a distance. 
While  Europe  has  been  fast  unlearning  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  in  this  fair  land,  “ Notus  in  Judea  Dominus” ; here  in 
this  new  “ Judea  the  Lord  is  known,”  and  is  loved  and  worshipped; 
here  is  the  Promised  Land  which  God  has  chosen  for  His  own 
faithful  people. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  though  unhappily  recreant  to  his  earlier  faith 
as  a theologian,  has  justly  retained  his  reputation  as  an  accurate 
historian.  He  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Ireland:  “ During 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Church  of  Ireland  stood  in 
the  full  beauty  of  her  bloom.  There  was  not  a country  of  the  world, 
during  this  period,  which  could  boast  of  pious  foundations  or  of 
religious  communities  equal  to  those  that  adorned  this  far  distant 
island.  Among  the  Irish  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  preserved  pure  and  entire  ; the  names  of  heresy  or  of  schism 
were  not  known  to  them;  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  they  ac- 
knowledged and  venerated  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
on  earth.  The  schools  of  the  Irish  cloisters  were  at  this  time  the 
most  celebrated  in  all  the  West.  Whilst  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  desolated  by  war,  peaceful  Ireland,  free  from  the 
invasions  of  external  foes,  opened  to  the  lovers  of  learning  and 
piety  a welcome  asylum.  The  strangers  who  visited  the  island, 
not  only  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  Britain,  but  also  from 
the  most  remote  nations  of  the  Continent,  received  from  the 
Irish  people  the  most  hospitable  reception,  a gratuitous  enter- 
tainment, free  instruction,  and  even  the  books  that  were  necessary 
for  their  studies.  On  the  other  hand  many  holy  and  learned 
Irishmen  left  their  own  country  to  proclaim  the  faith,  to  establish 
or  to  reform  monasteries  in  distant  lands,  and  thus  to  become  dene- 
factors  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe .” 

It  is  from  this  famed  and  favored  land  that  God  is  now  about 
to  lead  forth  His  trusted,  well-trained  warriors  to  “ conquer  with 
the  arms  of  faith,  those  whom  the  combined  armies  of  Europe 
were  unable  to  compete  with.”  How  well  Coiumbanus  and  his 
companions  responded  to  His  designs,  history  bears  testimony. 

Coiumbanus  was  born  A.D.  543,  in  Leinster,  the  Eastern  Province 
of  Ireland,  of  parents  who  were  of  the  family  of  St.  Brigid,  the  first 
foundress  of  female  monasteries  in  Ireland, and  formingoneof  that 
trinity  of  Irish  saints,  held  in  such  loving  reverence  by  their 
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countrymen,  and  whose  bones,  tradition  tells  us,  were  interred  in 
one  grave  in  County  Down — namely  SS.  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Co- 
lumb-kille.  Of  the  early  life  of  Columbanus  little  more  is  recorded 
than  that  he  was  far  advanced  in  learning  and  the  sciences  beyond 
his  years.  He  is  represented  as  a young  man  of  powerful  physique 
and  of  imposing  presence,  betokening  at  once  a man  of  firmness 
of  purpose  and  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect. 

The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  he  was  endowed  with  other  qualities 
that  endangered  his  peace  of  mind,  and  were  providentially  the  oc- 
casion of  his  abandoning  forever  his  native  land.  These  qualities 
were  such  as  to  naturally  attract  the  admiration  of  his  charming 
countrywomen.  But  having  before  his  eyes  the  lamentable  fate  of 
men  who  were  stronger  and  wiser  than  he,  and  feeling,  perhaps, 
not  indifferent  to  the  delicate  attentions  paid  him,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  follow  the  councils  of  holier  men  and  the  monition 
of  his  own  conscience.  Recalling  the  proverb  : “ Better  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  cities,”  and  despite  the 
entreaties  of  a loving  mother,  he  tore  himself  from  her  embrace, 
fled  from  his  home  and  province,  and  sought  a quiet  retreat  with 
St.  Sinel  at  Cluain-Inys,  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  Lough 
Erne.  Here,  for  a time,  he  continued  his  studies,  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  geometry,  composing  also  a com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms. 

Feeling  that  he  had  a vocation  to  the  priesthood,  he  enrolled 
himself  among  the  Monks  of  Bangor,  which  was  then  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Comgall,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  On  being  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood,  the  desire  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
of  extending  the  knowledge  of  God  to  other  nations  less  favored 
than  his  own,  forced  him  to  make  known  his  design  to  St.  Comgall. 
He  had  so  endeared  himself,  by  his  austere  life,  to  the  heart  of 
his  master,  his  extensive  learning  had  made  his  services  so  nec- 
essary to  those  who  had  come  to  Bangor  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
that  the  holy  Abbot  for  a time  tried  to  dissuade  Columbanus 
from  his  purpose.  But  he  felt  that 14  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon 
him,”  and  he  might  not  resist 

In  the  year  573,  Columbanus  being  then  thirty  years  old,  set 
out  from  Bangor  with  twelve  chosen  disciples,  each  as  zeal- 
ous as  his  master.  He  passed  through  Britain,  over  which  still 
hung  the  deathly  pall  of  paganism,  having  probably  paid  a visit 
to  Iona.  The  Apostle  of  Caledonia  had  preceded  him  by  ten 
years — 563.  He  was  already  making  rapid  progress  in  the  con- 
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version  of  the  Scots  and  Piets.  Columbanus,  no  doubt,  believed 
that  the  zeal  of  Columba  would  soon  find  an  outlet  among  the 
Angles,  and  open  a way  to  their  conversion.  For  himself,  he 
sought  a more  extensive  field,  in  the  desolated  and  depopulated 
countries  of  the  Continent  whose  people  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
robbed  of  the  faith.  Columbanus  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a 
quarter  of  a century  would  still  intervene  before  he,  who  was 
not  yet  a monk  of  Monte  Casino,  should  be  raised  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  and  who,  as  Gregory  the  Great,  would  send  Augustine  to 
bring  at  last  into  the  fold  his  fondly-remembered  14  Angeli.” 

Landing  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  making  his  way  into  the  in- 
terior, he  met  with  scant  courtesy  from  the  people  whom  he  had 
come  to  save.  The  faith  was  not  extinct;  it  merely  smouldered, 
and  its  few  professors  were  in  that  state  so  discouraging  to  the 
revivalist — a state  of  supine  indifference.  Columbanus  and  his 
companions,  redoubling  their  austerities,  and  preaching  by  word 
and  example,  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
fire  of  their  Celtic  eloquence  soon  reached  the  hearts  of  their  fel- 
low Celts.  They  brought  them  from  indifference  to  interest,  and 
so  their  interest  in  the  strangers,  and  their  teaching  grew  into 
renewed  belief,  and  finally  into  the  practice  of  their  holy  religion. 
Encouraged  by  success,  the  missionaries  spent  several  years  in 
their  journeyings  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village. 
Not  only  among  the  people  was  there  noticed  a reformation  of 
morals,  with  the  return  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
faith,  but  even  the  laxest  among  the  clergy  were  shamed  into 
taking  part  in  the  saving  work.  A new  spirit  seemed  to  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  country.  The  people  who  came  to 
drink  in  the  saving  doctrine,  returned  to  their  homes  to  thank 
God  for  the  new  life  that  was  infused  into  them;  daily  prayer 
and  song  and  sacrifice  went  up  from  grateful  hearts  before  the 
Throne,  and  blessings  were  invoked  on  their  country,  and  on 
those  who  had  sacrificed  home  and  country  for  their  salvation. 

“ Everywhere,”  says  Montalembert,  “ faith  seemed  to  blossom 
like  flowers  after  the  winter;  everywhere  moral  life  revived  and 
budded  like  the  verdure  of  the  woods;  everywhere,  under  the 
ancient  arches  of  the  Druidical  forests,  was  celebrated  the  fresh 
betrothal  of  the  Church  with  the  Frankish  people.”  His  arrival 
in  Burgundy,  and  his  acquaintance  with  KingGontran — grandson 
of  Clovis — opens  a new  era  in  the  missionary  career  of  Colum- 
banus. With  the  request  that  the  missionary  should  not  leave 
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his  dominions  until  he  had  at  least  converted  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  Gontran  assigned  to  him  and  his  followers  an  an- 
cient Roman  castle  called  Annegray. 

Not  content  with  the  austerities  which  he  practiced  with  his 
companions,  Columbanus  made  periodical  excursions  into  the 
thickets  of  the  adjacent  forests,  that  he  might  be  the  more  alone 
with  God,  and  practice  his  mortifications  unseen.  Here  he  so 
succeeded  in  putting  off  the  old,  and  putting  on  the  new  Adam, 
that  the  forest  became  a second  Eden,  where  the  wild  animals, 
obedient  to  his  call,  fawned  at  his  feet,  “ the  birds  of  the  air  flew 
to  him  to  be  caressed,  while  the  squirrels  came  to  nestle  in  his 
cowl.”  Men  could  not  surely  be  less  docile  than  the  denizens  of 
the  woods! 

To  provide  accommodations  for  the  daily  increase  in  the  number 
of  his  disciples,  King  Gontran  made  a still  more  important  trans- 
fer to  Columbanus,  of  a large,  commodious  building,  formerly 
built  for  Roman  baths.  This  was  afterwards  known  to  the  whole 
world  as  the  famous  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  the  most  renowned 
seat  of  learning  and  piety  in  Europe.  Its  monks  soon  supplied 
most  of  the  Sees  of  Gaul  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Cis-Alpine 
country  with  holy,  learned  bishops,  who  in  their  several  dioceses 
became  the  centres  from  which  radiated  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  people,  that  holiness  of  life  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Luxeuil.  Of  the  abbots  of  Luxeuil  alone,  twenty-one 
are  recorded  as  canonized  saints. 

Here  it  was  that  Columbanus  drew  up  for  his  monks  that  cele- 
brated “ Rule,’*  which  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  spiritual 
life,  his  wisdom,  and  his  powers  of  governing. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  even  a summary,  however  brief,  of 
this  ascetic  code  of  laws.  We  shall  mention  but  one  rule,  which 
was  an  important  feature  in  the  daily  life  of  the  monks  ; this  was 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  manual  labor.  Columbanus  had  come 
not  merely  to  Christianize,  but  to  civilize,  the  nations  among 
whom  his  lot  was  to  be  cast.  This  could  be  done  only  by  revers- 
ing the  fearfully  graphic  picture,  given  by  Cardinal  Newman — al- 
ready quoted — of  the  material  and  moral  ruin,  induced  by  war  and 
its  consequences,  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  To  reverse  that  state 
of  things  it  would  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  clear  the  forests,  to 
drain  the  marshes,  to  confine  the  rivers  again  to  their  natural  beds, 
and  to  uproot  the  bramble.  The  work,  then,  of  reclaiming  the 
soil,  of  tilling  the  fields,  and  of  harvesting  the  crops,  must  go 
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hand  in  hand  with  the  spiritual  amelioration  of  the  people.  As 
they  were  to  lead  in  this  work  of  civilization,  Columbanus  ordained 
that  all  the  monks,  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  should  spend  a portion  of  the  day  in  manual  em- 
ployment. From  this  duty  none  were  exempt. 

A grateful  Frenchman,  Count  Montalembert,  thus  records  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing: 

14  Rich  and  poor  were  equally  bound  to  agricultural  labors, 
which  Columbanus  himself  directed.  In  the  narrative  of  the  won- 
ders which  mingle  with  every  page  of  his  life,  they  are  all  to  be 
seen  employed  successively,  in  mowing,  in  reaping,  and  in  cutting 
wood.  With  the  impetuosity  natural  to  him,  he  made  no  allow- 
ance for  any  weakness.  He  required  even  the  sick  to  thresh  the 
wheat.  An  article  of  his  rule  ordained  the  monk  to  go  to  rest 
so  fatigued  that  he  should  fall  asleep  on  the  way,  and  to  get  up 
before  he  had  slept  sufficiently.  It  is  at  the  cost  of  this  exces- 
sive and  perpetual  labor  that  the  half  of  our  own  country  ^ and  of  un- 
grateful Europe , has  been  restored  to  cultivation  and  life.” 

Is  not  agriculture  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  forcing  of  the  earth, 
through  man's  labor,  to  yield  its  fruits  fqr  man’s  necessities,  at  the 
foundation  of  all  civilization?  To  make  a happy  and  a plenteous 
b.ome,  to  bring  men  back  from  the  nomadic  to  the  stable  family 
lffc,  from  war  to  civil  brotherhood;  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
to  literally  turn  the  spear  into  the  plough-share,  the  sword  into  the 
reaper,  and  thus  give  men  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate the  higher  arts;  does  not  all  this  make  for  true  civilization? 
And  this  is  the  work,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  history,  which 
was  inaugurated  and  carried  on  by  Columbanus  and  his  com- 
panions wherever  a disciple  of  his,  or  a monk  of  Luxeuil,  was  to 
be  found,  in  France,  along  the  Rhine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes, 
in  Switzerland,  or  in  Lombardy. 

Columbanus  did  not  achieve  such  an  eminent  success  for  his 
missionary  labors  without  many  trials  and  oppositions.  His  con- 
duct, ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  country,  and  his  zeal,  no  doubt, 
were  a silent  reproof  to  the  French  episcopate  and  clergy.  But 
the  language  in  which  he  reproached  them  for  their  neglect  of 
duty,  sank  deep  into  their  minds.  While  they  were  one  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  they  were  at  variance  in  re- 
gard to  some  points  of  discipline.  The  chief  point  of  dispute  re- 
garded the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,— Columbanus,  in 
opposition  to  the  Gallic  custom,  celebrating  the  feast  on  the 
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day  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  observe  it  in  Ireland. 
Columbanus  believed  that  the  purity  of  Catholic  doctrine,  what- 
ever it  might  be  elsewhere,  was  to  be  found  in  Ireland  in  its  full- 
ness; so,  too,  its  discipline,  however  it  might  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  must  necessarily  be  right  also.  Though  the  custom 
was  at  variance  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Church  in  the 
West,  yet  the  Irish  Church,  including  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
foundations,  tenaciously  adhered  to  its  own  traditions.  Colum- 
banus, in  his  support  of  his  side  of  the  question,  had  been  very 
outspoken,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  writing  to  the  bishops  of 
Gaul,  and  even  to  the  Pope  himself,  in  his  endeavor  to  bring 
them  to  his  side.  The  French  bishops  assemble  in  council  to. 
take  cognizance  of  the  dispute.  The  Irish  missionary  sends  the 
assembled  Fathers  a letter,  which,  for  alternate  boldness  and  hu- 
mility, is  a peculiarly  interesting  document,  as  an  index  of  the 
character  of  the  man.  When  he  believes,  as  he  does,  that  he  is 
in  the  right,  he  is  bold  even  to  rashness;  again,  when  he  remem- 
bers that  he  is  a 41  poor  pilgrim  stranger/'  addressing  44  their 
Holinesses  ” of  Gaul,  his  humility  knows  no  bounds.  In  this  re- 
markable letter,  which  Has  been  preserved,  he  begins  by  congrat- 
ulating the  Fathers  on  the  interest  they  are  at  last  evincing  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  they  will  do 
so  frequently,  in  order  to  check  abuses  as  they  arise;  then  he 
adds:  44 1 am  not  the  cause  of  the  difference  that  exists  in  our 
observance.  I have  come  into  these  parts  a poor  stranger  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  the  Saviour,  our  common  God  and  Lord.  I 
ask  of  your  Holinesses  but  a single  favor:  that  you  will  permit  me 
to  live  in  silence  in  the  depths  of  these  forests,  near  the  bones  of 
seventeen  brethren  who  have  already  passed  to  their  reward. 
Despite  our  lukewarmness,  we  will  follow,  the  best  we  can,  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles.  These  are  our 
weapons,  our  shield,  and  our  glory.  To  remain  faithful  to  them 
we  have  left  our  country,  and  are  come  among  you.  It  is  yours,. 
Holy  Fathers,  to  decide  what  must  be  done  with  some  poor  veter- 
ans, some  old  pilgrims;  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  console 
than  to  disturb  them?"  Then,  having  discussed  for  their  infor- 
mation, and  given  his  views  on  the  matter  under  consideration,  at 
considerable  length,  he  concludes:  44  If  God  guides  you  to  ex- 
pel me  from  the  desert  which  I have  sought  here  beyond  the 
seas,  I shall  only  say  with  Jonas:  4 Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth 
into  the  sea,  so  that  the  sea  may  be  calm/  Yet  regard  us  not  as 
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strangers  to  you,  for  all  of  us,  whether  Gauls,  Britains,  or  Irish,  or 
others,  are  members  of  the  same  body.  I pray  you  all,  my  holy 
and  patient  Fathers  and  brethren,  to  pardon  my  talkativeness,  and 
the  boldness  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  labor  beyond  his 
strength.” 

Columbanus  had  now  governed  his  three  monasteries — situ- 
ated near  each  other,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  in  what  is  since 
known  as  Franche-Comte, — namely  Annegray,  Fountaines,  and 
Luxeuil,  with  their  six  hundred  monks,  for  a period  of  many 
years.  Burgundy  was  now  ruled  by  Brunehault,  in  the  name  of 
her  grandson,  Thierry,  a minor,  grand-nephew  of  the  King  Gon- 
tran,  who  had  been  Columbanus’  first  benefactor.  Brunehault, 
ambitious  of  retaining  her  power  in  the  kingdom,  dissuaded  the 
young  Thierry  from  espousing  a queen,  lest  she  should  thus  lose 
her  influence  over  both  king  and  kingdom.  Instead,  she  encour- 
aged the  young  king  in  a life  of  concubinage.  Both  Brunehault 
and  Thierry  had  been  generous  in  their  support  of  Luxeuil;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  outspoken  monk,  in  his  zeal  for  religion 
and  morality,  from  sharply  reproving  the  prince  for  his  unchris- 
tian conduct.  The  relations  between  the  parties  were  becoming 
daily  more  strained.  They  reached  their  climax  when,  on  one 
occasion,  Brunehault  presented  the  four  sons  of  Thierry,  by  his 
concubines,  to  the  abbot  for  his  blessing.  “ No,”  answered  Co- 
lumbanus, “ they  shall  not  reign,  for  they  are  of  bad  origin.” 
The  battle  raged  for  some  time,  with  persecution  on  the  one  side 
and  threats  of  excommunication  on  the  other,  until  finally  the 
brave  abbot  was  removed  by  force  from  his  loved  monastery  and 
brethren.  His  Irish  monks  were  told  that  they  could  accompany' 
their  master,  from  the  sanctuary  they  had  built  and  inhabited  for 
so  many  years.  After  various  vicissitudes,  they'  were  put  upon  a 
vessel  at  the  mouth  of  tl\e  Loire  to  be  sent  back,  by  the  order 
of  the  king,  to  their  own  country  against  their  will.  But  Thierry 
could  not  command  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  the  vessel  was 
beaten  back  upon  the  beach.  After  remaining  in  this  perilous 
position  for  three  days,  the  captain,  regarding  the  monks  as  ver- 
itable Jonases,  released  them,  and  went  on  his  way.  Left  free,  Co- 
lumbanus proceeded  to  the  court  of  Clotaire  II.,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  pressed  to  remain.  On  his  refusal  he  was  es- 
corted through  Paris,  Meaux,  and  Champagne,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  honor  by  the  nobility,  and  with  acclaim  by 
the  people. 
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Arriving  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  his  brethren  from  Luxeuil.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of 
King  Theodebert,  the  brother  of  Thierry,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  pagan  nations  of  his  kingdom  along  the  Rhine.  He  ascend- 
ed the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  delaying  for  a 
time  at  some  places  on  the  way,  he  finally  established  himself  at 
Bregentz  in  the  Lake  of  Constanz. 

All  the  country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Alps  and  the  Lech, 
together  with  Eastern  Helvetia,  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  and 
Aiamans,  who  worshipped  the  god  Woden,  and  were  of  a 
fierce  and  cruel  disposition.  Though  ably  aided  by  Gall,  one  of 
his  Irish  monks,  who  afterwards  founded  the  monastery  that  still 
bears  his  name  in  Switzerland,  their  success  among  these  idolaters 
was  only  partial.  They  were  finally  forced  to  leave.  Here  Gall 
and  his  master  parted  on  their  individual  missions,  never  again 
to  meet.  Columbanus  now  resolved  to  carry  into  effect  a design 
he  long  entertained,  of  visiting  Italy.  With  one  companion,  At- 
talus,  he  undertook  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  What  a journey, 
and  what  an  indomitable  will  it  shows  in  a man  of  Columbanus* 
years,  to  undertake  on  foot  ! There  was  then  no  well-formed  road 
through  the  Simplon  Pass,  no  diligence,  no  Gothard  tunnel,  no 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  where  the  weary  and  belated  traveller 
might  seek  a resting-place.  But  our  saint  had  yet  to  complete 
his  life’s  work.  He  had  already,  by  his  labors,  made  civilization 
possible  in  Cis-Alpine  Europe.  He  is  now  going  to  the  Sub-Al- 
pine, to  a land  that  will  perpetuate —through  the  “Dark  Ages  ” 
— another  work,  about  to  be  inaugurated  by  him.  That  brave, 
bold  Irishman,  now  bent  by  years  of  fasting  and  labor,  with 
the  love  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  leaning  on  his  pilgrim’s  staff, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  climb  the  steppes  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  will  soon  exchange  his  Alpan-stock  for  the  Stylus. 
He  shall  become  the  pioneer  of  monastic  copyists  and  pre- 
servers of  literature,  sacred  and  profane.  If,  from  among  the 
wreck  and  ruin  that  have  devastated,  and  shall  again  devas- 
tate Europe,  there  shall  be  preserved  for  the  edification,  the 
instruction,  and  the  delight  of  men  of  religion  and  culture* 
the  holy  books  containing  God’s  own  words,  and  the  classic 
volumes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  will  be  due  to  Columbanus,  and 
those  who  will  succeed  him,  in  the  new'er  and  even  more  intel- 
lectual Luxeuil  that  he  shall  establish  on  the  Italian  soil  in 
the  heart  of  the  Apennines. 
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Columbanus  was  cordially  received  by  the  once  ferocious  King 
Agilulf,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  Lombards,  who,  like  their  king, 
were  half-pagan,  half-Christian.  Agilulf  bestowed  upon  Colum- 
banus a territory  called  Bobbio.  Here,  with  no  diminution  of  his 
energy,  he  built  a monastery,  which  “ became  the  citadel  of 
orthodoxy  against  the  Arians,  and  a focus  of  knowledge  and 
instruction,  which  was  long  the  light  of  Northern  Italy.”  Here 
our  saint  assumed  a new  role,  and  achieved  fresh  fame  as  a 
controversialist  and  an  able  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
opposition  to  the  Arians.  Here,  too,  at  the  suggestion  and  in 
the  name  of  King  Agilulf,  he  wrote  that  famous  letter  to  Pope 
Boniface  IV.  that  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  on  the 
subject  of  the  “ three  chapters,”  a subject  on  which  Columbanus 
admits  he  was  not  well  informed. 

As  in  everything  else  that  he  did,  he  threw  into  it  his  whole 
ardor,  the  fire  of  his  Celtic  disposition,  the  zeal  of  an  apostle 
who  devoted  his  life  and  his  energies,  his  facile  pen  and  eloquent 
tongue,  to  the  defense  of  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  prepared 
to  lay  down  his  life.  As  he  himself  admits  and  apologizes  for, 
some  expressions  sound  harsh  and  “ offensive  to  pious  ears.” 
Otherwise  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  professions  of  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the* Holy  Sei,  an  expression  of  loyalty  to  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  which  has  ever  been,  is,  and  we  trust,  ever  shall 
be,  the  glory  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  proud  boast  of  her  faith- 
ful children.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation:  44  I 
confess,”  he  writes  to  the  Pope,  “ that  I lament  over  the  bad 
reputation  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  this  country.  I speak  to 
you  not  as  a stranger,  but  as  a disciple,  as  a friend,  as  a servant. 
I speak  freely  to  our  masters,  to  the  pilots  of  the  vessel  of  the 
Church,  and  I say  to  them:  ‘Watch;  and  despise  not  the  humble 
advice  of  the  stranger.*  We  Irish,  who  inhabit  the  extremities  of 
the  world,  are  the  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  We  receive 
nothing  more  than  the  apostolic  and  evangelical  doctrine. 
There  has  never  been  a heretic,  a Jew,  or  a schismatic  among  us. 
The  people  whom  I see  here,  who  bear  the  burden  of  many 
heretics,  are  jealous.  Pardon  me,  then,  if,  swimming  among  these 
rocks,  I have  said  some  words  offensive  to  pious  ears.  The 
native  liberty  of  my  race  has  given  me  that  boldness.  We  are 
bound  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Pet^r;  for  however  great  and  glorious 
Rome  may  be,  it  is  the  Chair  which  makes  her  great  and  glorious 
among  us.  Although  the  name  of  vour  ancient  city,  the  glory  of 
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Ausonia,  has  been  spread  throughout  the  world  as  something 
supremely  august  by  the  admiration  of  nations,  yet  to  us  you  are 
only  august  and  great  since  the  Incarnation  of  the  Redeemer; 
since  the  Spirit  of  God  has  breathed  upon  us,  since  the  Son  of 
God,  in  His  chariot,  drawn  by  those  two  ardent  coursers  of  God, 
Peter  and  Paul,  has  crossed  the  oceans  of  nations  to  come  to  us. 
Nay,  more,  because  of  these  two  apostles  of  Christ,  you  are 
almost  celestial,  and  Rome  is  the  head  of  the  Churches  of  the 
whole  world.” 

Montalembert  remarks  very  appositely  on  this  letter:  44  The 

generous  fervor  of  that  Irish  race,  justly  proud  of  having  never 
known  the  yoke  of  pagan  Rome,  and  of  having  waited,  before 
recognizing  her  supremacy,  till  she  had  become  the  Rome  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  has  never  been  expressed  with  more  poetic 
energy.  ” 

After  forty  years  of  incessant  toil  and  labor  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls;  after  having  passed,  a missioner 
and  a pilgrim,  enduring  without  complaint  the  heat  of  summer 
or  the  cold  of  winter,  through  France,  Belgium,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  through  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  into  Northern 
Italy,  Columbanus  is  at  last  beginning  to  feel  the  approach  of 
the  angel  that  is  to  summon  the  good  and  faithful  servant  to  his 
reward. 

Solitude  had  always  its  charms  for  him.  In  the  rugged,  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  his  new  home,  its  attractions  are  increased. 
On  the  other  bank  of  the  river  Trebbia,  from  that  on  which  his 
monastery  of  Bobbio  was  built,  he  found  a deserted  cave,  of  which 
he  took  possession.  Here  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  mor- 
tification, in  reading  and  writing;  here  he  wrote  some  verses  in 
Latin  which  rivalled,  in  the  beauty  of  their  conception  and  clas- 
sic expression,  some  of  the  most  admired  of  the  old  poets  of 
Rome.  He  scarcely  left  his  cell,  except  on  Sundays  or  great 
festivals,  when  he  was  among  the  first  of  his  monks  in  the 
monastery  to  join  in  the  public  service.  His  death  is  thus  narrat- 
ed in  the  lesson  of  his  feast,  on  the  24th  of  November,  taken 
from  the  beautiful  English  version  of  the  Breviary,  translated  by 
the  Marquess  of  Bute:  “ At  length  he  was  worn  out  by  the  great 

labors,  which  during  all  his  long  exile  he  had  borne  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  went  home  to  our  very  fatherland,  which  is  in  Heaven, 
upon  the  21st  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  615,”  in 
bis  7’d  year. 
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Thus  passed  away  this  great  man  of  God.  His  work  lived 
:after  him,  and  was  continued  by  others  no  less  zealous  than  the 
founder.  If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  as  interesting  as  in- 
structive to  trace  the  several  institutions  of  learning  and  piety 
that  were  founded  by  the  monks  who  went  out  from  Luxeuil, 
and  by  the  others  again  that  branched  off  from  these,  until  the 
whole  country  was  adorned  and  blessed  by  them.  Equal  interest 
would  be  found  in  following  the  footsteps  of  the  twelve  compan- 
ions that  accompanied  the  saint  from  Ireland,  and  followed  his 
fortunes  when  an  outcast  from  his  beloved  Luxeuil.  Thus,  one  of 
.them,  St.  Gall,  who  separated  from  Columbanus  before  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  established  the  monastery  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  to  this  day  is  a distinguished  home  of  learning  and  piety. 
Another  of  them,  Sigisbert,  parted  with  his  master  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill — since  known  as  St.  Gothard, — and  crossing  in  another 
direction,  the  glacier  of  Crispalt,  reached  the  source  of  the  Rhine, 
and  established  in  the  solitary  valley  beneath,  a monastery  which, 
under  the  name  of  Dissentis,  has  existed  since.  Having  been 
burned  by  the  French  in  1799,  it  was  again  rebuilt.  Again,  an- 
other of  his  Irish  disciples  was  Dichuill — changed  for  euphony 
into  Deicolus  or  Desle.  His  humble  cell  soon  became  the  rich- 
est monastery  in  Christendom,  through  the  favor  of  King  Clo- 
thaire.  It  afterwards  became  the  centre  point  of  interest  in  the 
town  of  Lure. 

Another  chose  for  his  resting-place,  and  for  a focus  of  mission- 
ary labor,  a hollowed  gorge  in  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  near  Lake 
Bienne.  The  picturesque  town  of  St.  Ursanne,  in  the  Canton  of 
Bale,  takes  its  name  from  Ursicinius.  The  great  centre  of  relig- 
ion in  Gaul,  the  cradle  from  which  so  many  missionaries  and 
saints  went  forth,  still  survives  the  ravages  of  time  and  change 
of  dynasties.  Luxeuil  is  still  what  it  was  intended  for  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  shed  the  blessings  of  spiritual  life  and  light  on  all 
around  it.  It  is  still  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  is  the  mother- 
house  of  those  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne.  And  Bobbio  ? 
It,  too,  was  true  to  its  grand  design,  the  design  of  its  founder.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  learned  for  centuries  ; there  the  toiling, 
patient  monk  transcribed  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  . lives  and 
works  of  the  Fathers,  the  poetry  and  prose  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  There  flourished,  too,  the  art  of  illuminating  the  works, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
times.  The  monks  of  Bobbio  have  put  to  shame  the  libellers  of 
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the  Catholic  Church,  when  they  represented  that  divinely-founded 
institution  in  the  “ Dark  Ages  ” as  opposed  to  knowledge  and 
the  spread  of  literature  and  the  arts.  But  for  the  existence  of 
Bobbio  and  similar  conservatories,  even  our  own  age  would 
have  been  a dark  one,  as  far  as  ancient  and  mediaeval  lore  and 
learning  are  concerned.  Muratori  has  given  a catalogue  of  700- 
manuscripts  which  the  library  of  Bobbio  possessed  in  the  tenth 
century.  And  in  our  generation,  the  famous  palimpsest,  from 
which  Cardinal  Mai  has  edited  the  De  Republica  of  Cicero,  was 
taken  from  Bobbio.  The  monastery  itself  remained  intact  until 
it  was  suppressed  under  French  dominion  in  1803  I the  church  is 
still  used  as  a parish  church. 

We  humbly  submit — from  the  foregoing  rather  imperfect  narra- 
tion— that  we  have  made  good  our  contention,  scil,  that  Europe 
owes  its  restoration  to  Christianity  and  civilization  to  the  zeal  and 
the  indomitable  energy,  the  labor  and  the  privations,  the  sanctity 
and  learning  of  the  men,  of  whom  the  foremost  was  Columbanus 
— whom  God  raised  up  for  this  purpose,  and  sent  forth  from  the 
“island  of  saints  and  scholars  M in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 


AV&  NJApIA. 


Stealing  gently  through  the 
silent  nigtjt, 

[doly  message  frorg  the  lagd  of 

To  thy  virgin*soul  go  purely 
w^ite, 

“ Ave  NJaria!  *’ 

Sweeter  tl^i}  the  golden  haI*P® 
above, 

Njurrgur  thoge  celegtial  togeg 
of  love  ; 

O'er  thy  gpirit  regtg  God’s  rgys- 
tic  Dove, 

“ Ave  Njaria!” 

Ob'  the  rapture  which  130  words 
can  tell, 

God’s  owg  Word  in  thee 
corge  to  dwell, 

Angekgongg  rgore  gladly  round 
thee  swell, 

“ Ave  Nfaria  ! ” 


[durgble  flow’ret  drooping  in  tl}® 
shade, 

^Blessed  NJother,  still  a youthful 
maid! 

{dear  us  praying  for  thy  loving 
aid, 

" Ave  N]aria  ! ’’ 

Oft  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  eveg~ 
tide, 

Soft  we  greet  ttye  Spirit  and  the 
IBride, 

S^ray  that  e’er  ig  us  [de  may 
abide, 

“ Ave  N]aria  ! 91 

N|ay  tl}ig  straig  of  well-kgowg, 
melody 

Joy  in  life  and  death*  oweet- 
N]other,  be  ! 

NJay  it  echo  for  eternity, 

“ Ave  NJaria  !“ 
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Very  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre,  0.  P. 

THE  NATIVITY. — FOR  CHILDREN. 

et  us  prostrate  ourselves  near  the  crib  in  which 
Jesus  rests,  and  adore  the  touchingly  profound 
mystery  of  His  infancy. 

The  Eternal  is  just  born,  Immensity  is  in  a crib, 
the  Word  of  God  is  silent,  the  Almighty  is  weak- 
ness; but  goodness  and  love  are  manifested 
with  incomparable  splendor  in  the  annihilations 
of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Dear  little  Jesus,  before  Thy  birth  childhood  was  full  of  charms, 
but  since  Thou  hast  become  a child,  it  is  ravishing  and  full  of 
divine  attractions. 

Even  the  pagans  themselves  were  touched  by  the  graces  and' 
innocence  of  childhood.  They  understood  that  a whole  future 
is  contained  in  that  little  life  just  budding  forth,  and  that  salu- 
tary influences  cannot  be  too  multiplied  around  it  to  preserve  it 
from  unwholesome  and  fatal  influences.  They  said  that  “the 
most  profound  respect  is  due  to  children.  O father!  if  you  are 
preparing  any  shameful  deed,  think  of  the  tender  years  of  your 
son.  When  about  to  sin,  keep  in  sight  his  dear  image.”  1 

But  He  who  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  children  of  men  has 
told  us  even  more.  He  compares  children  to  God’s  angels,  and 
proposes  them  as  the  models  of  simplicity,  candor,  purity,  by 
which  they  must  begin  who  tend  to  Christian  perfection.’  He  cov- 
ers them  with  His  protection;  His  anathemas  are  their  rampart. 
“Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,” 
He  says,  “ for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.*  See  that  you  de- 
spise not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I say  unto  you,  that  their  an- 
gels in  Heaven  always  see  the  face  of  My  Father  who  is  in  Heav- 


1 Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.  Si  quid 
Turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueris  contempseris  annos, 

Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  in  fans.— Juvenal , Sattr,  xiv ^ 

’ Nisi  efficiamini  sicut  parvuli,  non  intrabitis  in  regnum  ccelorum. — Matt _ 
xviii.,  3. 

• Mark  x.(  14. 
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en.”  1 “ But  they  that  scandalize  one  of  these  little  ones  that  be- 

lieve in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a mill-stone  should  be 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.”  * 

Have  we  always  respected  those  threats  of  our  Saviour? 
More  guilty  than  the  soldiers  who  massacred  the  innocents  of 
Bethlehem  upon  the  order  of  a jealous  king,  have  we  not  often, 
by  imprudent  words,  indiscreet  revelations,  perverse  teachings, 
vicious  examples,  given  death  to  children’s  souls,  even,  perhaps, 
when  especially  obliged  by  our  position  to  edify  them?  Let  us 
beg  God’s  forgiveness  for  this  crime,  and  pray  for  children. 

To  pray  for  the  mothers  is  also  to  pray  for  them.  But  the  en- 
emy of  salvation  has  spread  and  prepared  abominable  ambushes 
around  the  mothers.  As  if  the  ordinary  conspiracies  of  human 
passions  around  that  newly-opened  life  were  not  enough,  impiety 
has  resolved  to  take  hold  of  childhood  and  submit  it  to  the  trial  of 
a godless  education.  They  have  the  pretense  of  creating  a new 
field  of  robust  and  glorious  plants,  by  withdrawing  from  them  all 
heavenly  influence:  the  divine  sun  which  enlightens  and  vivifies 
them,  the  religious  atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  shower  of  graces 
which  waters  them,  and  leave  them  only  the  feebleness  of  their 
corrupt  nature.  Let  us  beseech  God  to  confound  their  criminal  de- 
signs, and  ever  to  remain  amongst  us  as  the  God  of  little  children. 

Sweet  and  beloved  Saviour,  continue  to  bless  those  Thou  didst 
bless  whilst  passing  on  earth.  Whilst  Thou  preparest  around 
them  tender  and  religious  devotedness,  render  them  docile  and 
obedient,  sensible  to  all  that  is  good,  just,  great,  noble,  generous, 
and  holy.  Prevent  them  by  precious  visits  of  Thy  grace.  A first 
grace,  be  it  profound,  lively,  triumphing,  may  be  the  germ  of 
a saintly  life.  Are  not  the  great  virtues  we  admire  in  those  hon- 
ored by  the  Church,  due  to  a first  grace,  strongly  felt,  to  a first 
movement  which  has  forever  taken  the  direction  of  their  soul? 

Do  then,  my  Jesus,  bless  little  children.  Drown  by  the  silent 
and  discreet  operations  of  Thy  grace,  their  parents’  solicitude. 
Make  them  grow  as  Thou  didst,  in  wisdom  and  holiness  before 
God  and  men,  as  they  advance  in  years.  May  they  gloriously 
fill  up  the  void  left  by  the  passing  generation,  that  these  words 
of  the  apostle  may  be  accomplished  to  our  advantage:  “ The  old 
things'  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  made  new.”  * 


1 Matt,  xviii.,  to.  * Matt,  xviii.,  6.  * II.  Cor.  v..  I? 
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THE  PURIFICATION. — FOR  PRIESTS. 

To  receive  and  hold  the  Son  of  God  in  his  arms  was  a great 
honor  and  a great  joy  for  the  holy  old  man,  Simeon.  Until  then 
the  priests  of  the  Old  Law  had  touched  and  seen  only  figures; 
he  contemplated  and  pressed  to  his  heart  the  promised  reality. 
A moment  of  glory  and  happiness  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  desires 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  caused  to  bud  in  his  heart.  This  over, 
he  no  longer  wished  to  live,  but  entoned  the  canticle  of  depart- 
ure: “ Now  dost  Thou  dismiss  Thy  servant,  O Lord,  according 
to  Thy  word,  in  peace;  because  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion.” 1 

Yet  what  is  the  honor  God  has  granted  him,  the  joy  with  which 
He  has  filled  him,  in  comparison  with  what  awaits  the  priests  of 
the  New  Law?  Not  only  shall  they  hold  in  their  blessed  hands 
the  same  Jesus,  offering  Himself  to  His  Father,  but  by  the  al- 
mighty power  of  their  word  they  will  give  Him  a new  existence — 
the  eucharistic  existence.  He  whom  the  angels  adore  will  obey 
their  orders.  Him  whom  the  Virgin  brought  forth  but  once,  they 
shall  bring  forth  daily;  each  day  shall  they  immolate  on  the  altar 
Him  who  was  but  once  immolated  on  the  cross. 

This  is  the  height  of  their  ministry.  The  divine  truths  they 
teach,  the  grace  they  pour  out  upon  souls  to  engender  them  to  a 
new  life  and  purify  them  from  their  faults — all  is  ordained  in 
reference  to  the  great  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  and  this  mystery 
is  the  supreme  act  of  their  priesthood. 

“ O venerable  dignity  of  priests,”  exclaims  St.  Augustine. 

As  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  does  the  Son  of  God 
become  incarnate  in  their  hands;  these  mortals  are  rendered 
greater  than  the  angels;  for  the  angels  adore  what  they  have  done, 

unable  themselves  to  do  the  like Heaven  admires,  hell 

trembles,  the  devil  is  terrified,  the  celestial  army  profoundly 
venerates!”  Could  it  be  possible  for  earth  to  remain  unmoved? 

Ajid  yet,  are  not  priests  treated  as  other  men,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  God  who  becomes  incarnate  and  immolates  Himself 
anew  in  their  consecrated  hands?  Yes,  doubtless  priests  are  men, 
but  let  us  close  our  eyes  to  their  infirmities,  faults,  even  to  their 
sins,  if  they  have  vices,  and  let  us  only  consider  their  marvellous 
power,  in  order  to  render  to  them  the  homage  of  our  sincere  and 
profound  veneration!  Let  11s  repair  the  irreverence  of  which  we 

1 Luke  ii  , 29,  30. 
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have  rendered  ourselves  guilty  towards  them,  and  let  us  pray  for 
them. 

Shall  we  ask  God  to  make  them  equal  to  their  admirable  func- 
tions? That  is  impossible.  A God  alone  can  command  a God, 
offer  a God,  immolate  a God.  But,  at  least,  may  nothing  offend 
or  contradict  their  greatness,  except  the  native  infirmity  of  which 
they  cannot  despoil  themselves,  and  which,  in  their  sacred  person, 
render  the  gifts  and  privileges  of  Heaven  more  venerable.  God 
has  willed  that  the  priest,  who  was  but  for  a moment  to  hold  His 
Son  within  his  arms,  should  be  a just  man,  fearing  God  and  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 1 What,  then,  shall  the  priests  of  the 
Eucharist  be? 

O Jesus!  Eternal  Pontiff,  render  them  just,  not  with  that  or- 
dinary justice  which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  Christians,  but  with 
that  perfect,  exemplary  justice  which  in  an  eminent  degree  is  a 
compendium  of  all  the  virtues  of  nature  and  grace! 

Imprint  upon  their  heart  that  religious  fear  which  holds  the 
slightest  stains,  the  smallest  imperfections  in  horror,  which  cruci- 
fies the  flesh  to  subject  it  to  the  spirit,  which  isolates  all  that  be- 
longs to  God  from  all  commerce  with  the  world. 

Fill  them  with  all  the  gifts  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  especially 
with  that  gift  of  piety  which  penetrates  the  soul  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  holy  things,  and  causes  it  to  exclaim  each  time  it  ap- 
proaches the  divine  mysteries:  44  Purify  yourselves,  O you  who- 
touch  the  vessels  of  the  Lprd!  ” * 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  CHILD  JESUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE.— FOR  THOSE 

WHO  TEACH. 

Jesus  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  interrogating  them 
and  answering  their  questions,  astonishes  them  by  the  wisdom  of 
His  answers.  We  have  already  meditated  upon  that  mystery, 
and  recognizing  in  Jesus  Christ  the  universal  master  of  souls,  we 
have  adored  His  infinite  wisdom.  Scarcely  does  He  allow 
it  to  be  perceived  in  the  temple;  but  since,  what  a flood  of  pro- 
found and  sublime  truths!  The  Church  keeps  the  precious  de- 
posit, and  is  charged  to  spread  it  by  the  mouth  of  her  doctors 
and  apostles,  to  whom  it  was  said:  44  Go,  and  teach  all  nations/'  * 

To  teach  a truth,  whatever  may  be  that  truth,  is  to  bring  a soul 
into  relation  with  the  Divine  word,  eternal  source  of  all  truth,  and 

1 Luke  ii.,  25.  * ls.iia>  lii.,  1.  ; Matt,  xxviii.,  19. 
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for  this  man  needs  God’s  assistance.  It  is  madly  exposing  one’s 
self  and  others  to  a thousand  perils  of  error,  to  separate  one’s  self 
from  God,  to  confide  in  the  power  of  reason,  and  only  to  believe 
human  experience.  Let  us  then  pray  for  all  those  who  teach, 
that  they  may  escape  the  execrable  tendency  of  that  spirit,  seek- 
ing to  make  of  human  sciences  a kingdom  apart  from  the  world 
of  truth,  where  all  is  to  be  found. 

But  let  us  especially  pray  for  those  who  have  received  from 
the  Supreme  Doctor,  the  mission  of  communicating  the  truths  of 
salvation  to  the  world,  and  more  directly  to  bring  souls  into  rela- 
tion with  Eternal  Wisdom;  for  those  who  exercise  the  ministry 
of  teaching  in  holy  Church. 

Let  us  ask  the  love  of  study  and  of  prayer  for  the  doctors  and 
apostles;  those  two  things  which  never  should  be  separated,  and 
which  God  rewards  by  understanding,  science,  wisdom,  a lively 
faith,  and  strong  convictions. 

Let  us  ask  humility  for  doctors  and  apostles,  that  they  may 
not  become  intoxicated  with  their  knowledge  and  eloquence, 
that  they  may  nobly  despise  the  praise  of  men  and  the  glory  of 
renown,  distrust  vain  researches  in  which  human  curiosity  finds 
its  satisfaction,  to  the  detriment  of  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  those 
bold  and  strange  opinions  bordering  on  temerity. 

Let  us  ask  simplicity  for  doctors  and  apostles,  that  simplic- 
ity which  repudiates  those  overdrawn  forms,  the  affected  ad- 
mixture of  profane  novelties  with  the  austerity  of  the  languageof 
faith,  and  which  brings  the  greatest  minds  within  the  reach  of 
the  lowest. 

Let  us  ask  for  apostles  and  doctors,  strength  and  patience: 
that  strength  which  causes  the  divine  Word  to  penetrate  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  even  to  those  secret  regions  of  human  nature, 
wherein  the  soul,  undergoing  the  slavery  of  its  appetites,  awaits 
a decisive  stroke  to  break  its  bonds;  that  strength  which  will 
raise  them  above  contempt,  which  goes  forward  to  meet  resistance, 
does  not  fear  to  shock  passions,  nor  offend  worldly  delicacy; 
patience  which  digs  steadfastly  the  same  furrows,  never  wearied 
by  the  slowness,  the  giddiness,  the  ingratitude  of  those  to  whom 
the  divine  teaching  is  addressed. 

Let  us  ask  charity  for  doctors  and  apostles,  that  charity  which 
gives  itself  to  all,  spends  itself  even  unto  sacrifice,  and  adds  to 
the  power  of  affirmation  a mysterious  unction  which  penetrates 
hearts,  softens  and  impregnates  them  with  truth. 
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Let  us  ask  for  doctors  and  apostles,  that  grace  which  prepares 
the  souls  who  are  taught,  and  without  which  human  eloquence 
can  spend  itself  in  vain;  the  grace  which  is  the  echo  of  the  teach- 
ing* and  surely  completes  the  work  begun  by  the  word. 

O Jesus,  supreme  Master,  speak  and  listen  as  in  the  temple; 
speak  by  the  mouth  of  your  doctors  and  apostles;  listen  in  the 
souls  they  instruct,  and  let  the  conclusion  of  their  discourse  be 
that  cry  of  St.  Paul,  converted  on  the  way  to  Damascus:  44  Lord, 
what  will  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? ” 


“UNTO  YOU  IS  HORN." 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

ear  ye  the  winds  that  chant  across  the  snow 
I The  message  of  His  coming.  Hear  them  sing: 
“To  you  in  Bethlehem  is  born  a King;’1 
And  hearken  to  their  voices,  loud  and  low. 

Hear  ye  the  bells  that  ring  His  birthday  in, 

That  chime  His  glad  appearing  on  this  morn. 

44  To  you  in  Bethlehem  a Child  is  born,” 

They  tell  the  victory  of  love  o’er  sin. 

Hear  ye  the  angels  breathing  forth  a psalm, 

O’er  far  Judea  when  the  daylight  breaks. 

Then  all  the  world  to  hope  and  rapture  wakes. 

“The  King  is  come!  bring  thou  thy  spice  and  balm!v 

O soul  of  mine,  is  there  no  song  from  thee? 

Winds,  bells,  and  angels  carol  of  the  King, 

And  in  thy  heart  is  there  no  offering 
For  Him  who  sleeps  to-day  in  Bethany? 

Rise,  rise  with  song  of  gladness!  Let  the  morn 
\ Hear  the  outpouring  of  thy  joyful  heart; 

Let  fear  and  sorrow  walk  from  thee  apart, — 
“To-day  in  Bethlehem  the  King  is  born!  ” 
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( Conclusion. ) 

EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII. — .LEPROSY  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE  LEPERS. 

— THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  FATHER  DAMIEN,  INCLUDING  A 
VISIT  TO  THE  LEPER  -SETTLEMENT  OF 

MOLOKAI,  IN  1876. 

George  Worth  Woods,  Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Navy. 

he  preceding  chapters  of  Hawaiian  history 
have  carried  the  reader  through  pre-historic 
times  to  the  present  day,  have  recounted 
the  origin,  mode  of  life,  government,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  the  discovery  of  the 
islands,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  education,  the  inter-island  strife 
and  wars  of  conquest,  the  consolidation  of 
the  government,  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient idolatry,  the  civilization  consequent 
upon  these  events,  the  gradual  development 
of  the  nation  into  a stable  modern  monarchy 
with  an  educated  citizenship,  finally  to  be 
superceded  by  a republic,  which  it  is  now  contemplated  to  merge 
in  the  “ Greater  Republic  ” of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Education  was  at  first  inaugurated  by  American  Protestant 
missionaries,  almost  co-incident  with  their  arrival  in  1821,  but  the 
instruction  in  our  English  language  was  found  to  be  so  difficult, 
that  it  was  determined  to  commence  de  novo , and  an  alphabet  w as 
formed  of  twelve  letters,  five  of  w'hich  w'ere  vowels,  the  others, 
consonants  and  labials,  having  the  value  and  characteristics  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  which  more  nearly  conformed 
to  the  soft  and  flowing  Hawaiian  pronunciation,  having,  however, 
the  drawback  of  an  absence  of  accent,  of  such  supreme  import- 
ance in  the  Hawaiian  tongue. 

The  people  took  an  immense  interest  in  these  schools,  which 
now  multiplied  throughout  the  group,  under  the  fostering  patron- 
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age  of  the  king,  Kamehameha  I.,  and  especially  his  noble  con- 
sort, Kaahumanu;  and  though  a few  leaflets,  devoted  to  the 
alphabet  and  orthography,  prayers  and  paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
constituted  the  literature  of  the  language,  it  was  not  many  years 
before  books  were  published,  including  the  Bible,  and  newspapers 
were  issued  from  the  capital  city,  while  schools  and  colleges  were 
established  throughout  all  the  group,  provided  with  able  in- 
structors, and  both  English  and  the  Hawaiian  tongue  were  taught 

In  this  educational  movement  the  Catholic  Church  earnestly 
took  up  the  work,  and  the  Saint  Louis  College,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  is  on  a par  with  the  first-class  colleges  of  the  republic, 
and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  superior.  The 
education  of  boys  and  girls  receives  the  most  earnest  attention 
from  both  the  government  and  the  various  religious  organizations, 
and  at  the  present  time  boys  can  pass  from  the  higher  schools, 
academies,  or  colleges  of  Hawaii,  to  compete  successfully  for  ad- 
mission into  the  best  collegiate  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

Late  statistics  show  a public  expenditure  for  educational  pur- 
poses of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  distributed  for  the  sup- 
port of  187  schools,  with  426  teachers,  and,  an  attendance  of  12,- 
616  pupils,  of  which  number  5,353  were  Hawaiian^,  :,866  half- 
castes,  and  2,253  Portuguese.  The  school  population  approx- 
imates 1 5,000,  and  includes  the  above  enumerated  pupils  attending 
the  public  schools,  to  which  we  may  add  520  Chinese,  285  Amer- 
icans, 184  British,  and  113  Japanese.  The  Japanese  are  great 
students,  and  secure  education  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  The 
Chinese  receive  some  instruction  in  ecclesiastical,  independent, 
and  private  schools,  but  unlike  the  Japanese,  have  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  matter,  and  the  Portuguese  are  lukewarm  as  regards  ed- 
ucation, either  in  the  Catholic  or  other  schools.  Catholic  in- 
stitutions receive  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  public  instruction,  which  amounts  to  $29.50  per  head, 
the  annual  school  tax  being  $75,000. 

Many  of  the  Hawaiian  schools  have  industrial  departments,  and 
in  this  respect  the  most  notable  is  the  so-called  “ Kamehameha 
School,”  established  through  bequest,  by  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Pauahi  Bishop,  “the  last  of  the  Kamehamehas,” — wife  of  Mr.  C. 
R.  Bishop,  a wealthy  banker  of  Honolulu,  who  left  a large  for- 
tune for  this  purpose,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  gifts  from 
her  husband.  There  is  also  a girls'  department  in  another  part 
of  Honolulu,  and  in  both,  besides  a scholastic  education,  manual 
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training  is  taught,  adapting  the  native  Hawaiians  of  both  sexes, 
by  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  and  artistic  trades,  to  become 
good  self-supporting  citizens,  a noble,  patriotic  purpose  on  the 
part  of  this  gifted  native  princess,  admirably  carried  out  by  her 
cultivated  husband. 

The  ordinary  day  schools  are  organized  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
similar  44  Board  of  Education,”  while  the  colleges  and  other  ad- 
vanced schools  have  the  boarding  feature  super-added,  and  in 
the  case  of  Catholic  schools,  strict  attention  to  religious  instruc- 
tion and  duties,  and  attendance  on  High  Mass,  in  a body,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  at  the  cathedral,  is  made  obligatory. 

The  Brothers  of  Mary,  as  said  before,  are  the  teachers  at 
Saint  Louis  College,  amongst  whom.  Brother  Bertrand,  the  head 
teacher,  stands  pre-eminent.  He  is  an  earnest,  honest  worker 
in  the  “ Lord’s  vineyard,”  a man  of  marked  ability,  executive 
capacity,  and  pronounced  culture,  imbued  with  a lofty  ideal  of 
American  patriotism,  which  endears  him  to  all  Americans;  and 
no  transient  visitors  think  their  visit  to  Honolulu  complete  with- 
out a visit  to  Brother  Bertrand,  and  under  his  guidance  being 
shown  the  magnificent  gardens  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the  various 
departments  of  the  college. 

The  other  many  Catholic  schools  throughout  the  various 
islands,  and  those  of  the  leper  settlement,  as  well  as  the  44  Bishop 
Home  ” for  girls  and  the  44  Baldwin  Home  ” for  boys,  at  Molokai, 
and44  House  of  Detention  ” for  lepers,  at  Honolulu,  are  all  under 
the  charge  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  while  the  girls*  school  at  Hono- 
lulu gives  a superior  education,  under  the  admirable  guidance 
and  instruction  of  the  cloistered  Sisters  of  the  “ Sacre  Cceur.” 

Leprosy,  Mai-paki , or  44  Chinese  disease,”  already  referred  to, 
has  made  sad  inroads  on  the  Hawaiian  race,  and  for  many  years 
the  Leper  Settlement  on  the  Island  of  Molokai  has  been  the 
place  of  segregation  for  the  natives  afflicted  with  this  terrible 
and  incurable  disease.  Its  forbidding  character  even  checks 
Christian  charity,  in  its  universal  enthusiasm  and  interest,  so  that 
for  many  years  it  has  devolved  on  Catholic  organizations  to  ad- 
minister to  these  poor  afflicted  souls,  spiritually  and  physically, 
to  which  noble  work  the  Catholic  sisterhoods,  and  the  priest- 
hood, have  given  every. necessary  assistance;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Hawaiian  government  has  been  most  liberal 

in  providing  funds  for  every  necessity  in  the  way  of  sheltef, 
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clothing,  food,  and  medicine,  while  the  ever-benevolent  Princess 
Pauahi  Bishop,  and  her  noble  husband,  have  supplemented  gov- 
ernment provision  with  a so-called  “Bishop  Home  for  g.rls 


afflicted  with  the  dreadful  disease,  and  the  Jfc  Ba.c 

So,  a wealthy  planter,  has  liberally  endowed  a snuu-r  ***— 


Will,  • | «...  rt  •• 

for  boys,  entitled,  the  “Baldwin  Home. 
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Brother  Joseph  Dutton.  A superintendent  supervises  the  govern- 
ment aid,  priests  administer  the  consolations  of  religion,  a resi- 
dent physician  attends  when  necessary;  but  the  most  noble  and 
useful  man  of  the  settlement  is  Joseph  Dutton,  a pious  Catholic, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  the  soul  of  the  settlement,  devoted  to 
every  duty,  religious  or  temporal,  in  which,  representing  the 
Church  or  the  government,  he  can  aid  the  poor  leper  for  the  good 
of  his  soul  or  body. 

Father  Damien,  with  whom  he  worked  during  the  later  days 
of  his  life,  died  in  Mr.  Dutton’s  arms,  and  it  would  seem  that, 
like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  the  stole  of  the  dead  priest  descended 
upon  his  devoted  friend,  and  inspired  him  with  the  same  instincts 
to  do  an  earnest  Christian  service  to  the  leper,  which  can  only 
be  comprehended  by  those  who  know  and  see  his  work. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Fa- 
ther Damien,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dutton,  and  I beg  leave  to  offer  an 
account  of  a prolonged  visit  paid  by  me  to  the  Leper  Settlement 
of  Molokai,  in  1876,  with  which  my  story  of  Hawaii  concludes. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1876  that  I first  met  Father  Damien. 
At  this  time  I was  attached  to  the  U.  S,  S.  Lackawana,  and  with 
the  view  of  making  a report  on  the  subject  of  Leprosy  to  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — which  report  accompanies  this 
communication, — I secured  letters  from  the  Hawaiian  Board  of 
Health  to  Governor  W.  P.  Ragsdale  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  agent 
of  the  “ Board,"  with  permission  to  make  a prolonged  stay,  and 
have  every  facility  afforded  me  for  an  investigation  of  the  dread 
disease. 

Being  expected  at  Molokai,  a large  whale  boat,  manned  by 
eight  lepers,  put  off  from  the  shore,  as  we  appeared  in  the  offing, 
and  pulled  rapidly  toward  the  “ Lackawana,"  as  she  slowed  down 
and  stopped  her  headway.  Yielding  to  the  swell  of  the  tide,  in- 
creased by  a strong  southerly  wind,  the  ship  rolled  deeply,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  heavy  boat  to  be  brought  to  the 
ladder,  and,  after  many  failures  in  the  attempt,  I descended,  hand- 
over-hand, by  a boat’s  fall,  dropping  from  its  extremity  into  the 
arms  of  a leper  crew,  whose  mutilated  hands  were  extended  up- 
ward to  receive  me,  their  disfigured  faces  looking  a welcome, 
while  their  lips  gave  an  Aloha  in  chorus.  > 

A long  promontory  of  low  rocks  affords  a landing,  and  we 
slid  abreast  of  them,  as  if  by  magic,  I was  seized  gently  by  tftose 
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at  the  head  of  the  long  line,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  over 
the  slippery  rocks  and  up  the  bluff,  where  I found  myself  con- 
fronted by  at  least  a hundred  men  and  women  on  horseback,  and 
three  times  as  many  on  foot.  They  formed  a unique  sight 
in  their  gaily-colored  attire,  heightened  by  bright  flowers  in 
pendant  wreaths  on  neck  and  hat,  as  the  foreground  of  a vil- 
lage picture — the  village  of  Kalnapapa,  a small  collection  of 
neat  dwellings,  and  a parish  church  surmounted  by  the  emblem 
of  our  faith.  To  one  side  a beach,  to  the  other,  a pali%  or  preci- 
pice, the  inner  wall  of  this  leper  prison,  and  the  intervening  land 
the  floor  of  a half-submerged  volcanic  crater. 

As  I confronted  these  people,  all  more  or  less  indicating  by 
distortion  of  features,  or  some  defqrmity  of  face  or  limb,  that  they 
were  the  outcasts  of  the  Hawaiian  race,  two  horsemen  advanced 
and  dismounted.  The  first  came  forward  and  announced  himself 
as  Governor  Ragsdale,  presenting  to  me  his  contracted,  claw- 
like gloved  hand,  and  introduced  to  me  the  second  as  Father 
Damien,  the  priest  of  the  lepers  of  Molokai. 

Mr.  Ragsdale  was  a leper  who  had  voluntarily  exiled  himself  as 
an  example  to  his  people,  who  then,  as  now,  oppose  this  banish- 
ment, and  with  the  aid  of  friends  try,  in  every  way,  to  avoid  the 
officers  of  the  law.  He  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was  a lep- 
er, by  noticing  an  entire  absence  of  sensation  on  lifting  an  explod- 
ed cpal-oil  lamp  intensely  heated  by  the  flames,  and  at  once  de- 
nounced himself  to  the  authorities.  This  example  was  not  lost 
upon  the  race,  and  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  set- 
tlement for  a period,  at  least,  the  opposition,  to  Molokai  was 
diminished. 

Governor  Ragsdale’s  father  was  an  American,  his  mother  an 
Hawaiian,  the  native  characteristics  predominating  in  featuies, 
cplor  of  skin  and  hair.  His  father  was  a lawyer,  to  which  pro- 
fession the  son  succeeded,  and  had  attained  in  it  a high  reputa- 
tion, especially  as  an  eloquent  pleader.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
he  had  not  been  in  charge  of  the  settlement  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  leprosy  had  only  developed  to  the  extent  of  affecting 
his  nasal  bones,  with  some  flattening  of  the  nose  as  a consequence, 
and  deformity  of  the  fingers,  carefully  concealed  by  gloves. 

He  presented  to  me  Father  Damien  as  the  true  “ Father”  of 
the  settlement,  and  his 41  right-hand  coadjutor.”  The  priest  of  the 
settlement  was  at  this  time — July,  1876 — in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
ing about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  perfection  of  youth- 
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Iful  health  and  vigor.  His  face  was  smooth  and  rather  thin,  but 
hot  emaciated,  and  his  features  irradiated  by  an  almost  con- 
stant humorous  smile,  transiently  ceasing  to  leave  an  earnest 
expression  intensified  by  a fixed  gaze  of  calm  dark  eyes.  The 
chin  slightly  projected,  with  a deep  sulcus  below  thick,  widely- 
parted  lips,  and  the  head,  poised  upon  rather  a long  neck,  was 
covered  with  black  curly  hair  carelessly  brushed  or  unbrushed. 
He  wore  a soutan  which  had  seen  much  wear,  and  not  been  too 
well  cared  for,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a broad-brimmed  straw 
hat  of  native  manufacture. 

After  a few  words  of  cordial  greeting,  a horse,  in  a new  saddle 
and  bridle,  was  led  up,  which  I mounted,  and  the  procession 
moved  onward  to  Kalawao,  the  central  village,  where  were  locat- 
ed the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  agency,  or  government 
store,  the  hospital,  and  the  principal  Catholic  church  with  its  at- 
tached parochial  house,  and  the  church  for  Protestant  worship. 

I rode  in  the  centre,  with  the  governor  and  Father  Damien  on 
either  hand,  the  cavalcade  straggling  before  and  behind,  with 
countless  others  on  foot  running  along  the  road  to  keep  pace 
with  us.  En  route,  I was  entertained  by  the  governor  with  a lit- 
tle history  of  the  settlement,  and  of  the  great  improvements  since 
Father  Damien's  advent  but  three  years  before,  and,  as  we  ap- 
proached Kalawao,  called  my  attention  to  the  churches,  the  hos- 
pital, the  store,  the  numerous  comfortable  whitewashed  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens — all  the  work  of  the  people  themselves, 
under  the  supervision  of  my  two  companions, — the  gardens  most 
attractive  with  the  scarlet  hibiscus , outshining  all  the  other  beau- 
tiful tropical  flowers.  The  porches  were  shaded  with  palms  and 
other  graceful  trees,  where  were  crowded  together,  men,  women 
and  children  in  gaudy  holiday  attire,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Hawaiians  on  feast  days,  decorated  with  flowers.  All  cried  Aloha, 
KanJca ! and  we  were  compelled  to  pause  many  times  while  girls 
and  boys  came  to  my  horse's  side  and  presented  leis  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  I placed  around  my  neck  until  I could  sustain  no 
more. 

We  were  escorted  to  the  governor's  residence,  and  there  Father 
Damien  said  au  revoir , and  promised  to  return  after  “ Benedic- 
tion.” With  him  he  drew  away  the  curious  crowd,  who,  other- 
wise, would  have  camped  within  the  governor's  yard,  and  all 
shouting  Aloha / they  galloped  or  ran  down  the  road  and  scat- 
tered to  their  various  homes,  or  gathered  at  the  store  to  discuss 
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the  visitor  who  had  come  to  study  them  and  their  disease:  had, 
perhaps,  at  last  brought  the  great  remedy  to  relieve  them  of  their 
awful  affliction.  The  governor’s  residence  of  that  day  was  a 
simple,  roughly-built  bungalow  of  three  rooms  opening  upon  a 
verandah,  at  one  extremity  of  which  was  an  isolated  room  built 
and  furnished  for  the  representative  of  the  44  Board  of  Health  ” 
to  occupy,  when,  in  making  his  regular  visits,  he  was  compelled  to 
remain  over  night.  The  bedding,  clothing,  and  furniture  were 
kept  carefully  from  contamination  with  any  leprous  contact,  as 
was  his  table,  table  furniture,  and  linen.  To  this  apartment  and 
belongings  I was  introduced,  and  also  to  a mulatto  cook  who 
was  to  care  for  me  in  every  way,  and,  in  his  open-air  kitchen, 
cook  my  meals  in  special  vessels,  that  the  very  suspicion  of  lep- 
rous contact  might  be  avoided.  So,  when  the  sun  began  to  de- 
cline, I was  told  that  my  dinner  was  ready,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  parlor,  or  living  room,  where,  in  a corner  of  the  matted  floor,  I 
found  a small  table  neatly  set,  and  a broiled  chicken  with  a to- 
mato salad  ready  for  my  discussion,  but  only  one  cover  laid. 
My  cook  waited  on  me,  and  I asked  where  Governor  Ragsdale 
was,  to  which  the  governor,  entering,  replied:  “ I have  already 
dined,  and  I have  my  meals  separately  served  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, but  I will  sit  down  and  talk  with  you,”  and  taking  a chair 
some  distance  off,  he  entertained  me  with  stories  of  his  life  and 
of  Hawaiian  history  and  affairs,  while  I,  in  turn,  told  him  of  my 
own  experiences,  and  of  my  naval  career.  From  the  living  room 
we  adjourned  to  the  verandah,  and  there  we  lighted  our  Manillas, 
continuing  our  conversation,  and  advancing  into  the  realms  of 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  politics.  Gradually  the  sun  went  down 
in  a glory  of  color,  the  pali  became  a deep  purple  curtain,  the 
stars  came  out,  and  we  lapsed  into  silence,  though  full  of  thought 
on  my  part.  This  tranquillity  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  distant 
music,  strange  and  shrill,  with  beating  drums.  “ What  is  that?” 
said  I,  after  listening  for  some  time  to  the  increasing  sounds. 
44  Oh,”  replied  the  governor,  44  that  is  Father  Damien  and  his 
band  coming  to  serenade  you,”  and  almost  simultaneously  a 
dozen  boys  playing  upon  flutes,  another  dozen  or  more  swinging 
lanterns,  and  two  standard  bearers  carrying  Hawaiian  and  Amer- 
ican flags,  with  Father  Damien  in  the  lead,  marched  into  the  en- 
closure, the  musicians  playing  the  Hawaiian  national  air.  This 
was  followed  by  the  44  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  after  which  the 
good  Father  came  on  to  the  verandah  and  greeted  us.  44  Permit 
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me,  monsieur  le  docteur,  to  present  my  boys  who  have  come  to 
welcome  you  and  to  thank  you  for  coming  so  far  to  enquire  after 
them,  and  to  see  if  anything  can  be  done  to  cure  them.  They 
give  you  Aloha  nut  and  some  simple  music  on  their  rude  instru- 
ments.” To  this  I made  a fitting  reply,  and  then  Father  Damien, 
taking  one  of  the  instruments,  showed  me  how  this,  and  all  the 
others,  were  a sort  of  clarionette  or  flute  made  of  old  coal-oil 
cans  fashioned  by  himself,  and  he  had  patiently  taught  the  boys 
to  play  by  car,  and  as  the  Hawaiians  have  a natural  taste  for  mu- 
tic,  the  harmony  and  musical  character  was  perfect,  though  very 
strange  and  peculiar.  They  played  several  national  airs,  some 
of  our  war  songs,  including  “ Marching  Through  Georgia,”  and 
a pretty  air,  the  composition  of  the  Princess  Liliuokalani.  When 
the  little  repertoire  was  completed  the  band  bade  us  an  Hawaiian 
good  night  with  three  cheers  for  the  United  States,  while  the 
standard  bearers  waved  the  American  flag,  and  the  boys  filed  out 
playing  an  American  military  march.  The  governor  soon  ex- 
cused himself  to  join  his  wife,  Father  Damien  filled  his  large  Ger- 
man pipe,  and  we  settled  down  to  a chat  which  continued  late  in- 
to the  night.  The  Father  told  me  the  story  of  his  life  in  Hawaii. 

In  1873  he  first  landed  in  Molokai  in  company  with  the  Bishop 
Maignt,  and  voluntarily  remained  behind  to  administer  both 
spiritually  and  temporally  to  the  thousand  lepers  congregated 
there.  The  first  night  was  spent  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
protecting  branches  of  a pandanus  tree,  in  which  spot  he  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  for  the  “eternal  slumber.” 

From  the  morning  succeeding  this  repose,  his  life  was  filled 
with  energetic  work.  His  first  duty  to  transform  the  rude  chap- 
el into  a worthy  place  of  worship,  and  then,  with  the  materials 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  government  and  generous  Hawaii- 
ans, an  improved  hospital  was  completed,  and  neat  houses  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  huts,  framed  of  rough  native 
woods  and  thatched  with  grass  and  leaves.  These  improved 
dwellings  were  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  lep- 
ers, as  the  trade-winds  sweep  in  cool  gusts  through  the  straits 
and  along  the  northern  shore  of  Molokai,  and  the  winter  rains 
are  very  heavy.  In  this  work  Father  Damien  was  architect,  con- 
structor, carpenter,  and  painter,  instructing  and  working,  and  yet 
finding  time  to  attend  the  sick  and  dying,  dress  the  hundreds  of 
mutilated  beings  who  came  to  him  for  salve  and  bandage,  besides 
conscientiously  administering  every  holy  office  of  the  Church. 
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He  also  inculcated  temperance,  sexual  morals,  family  life,  the 
avoidance  of  gambling,  cleanliness  of  person  and  attire,  and  in- 
structed the  people  in  gardening,  cooking,  and  many  little 
household  arts,  adding  greatly  to  their  comfort.  It  was  a won- 
derful recital  of  the  work  of  an  energetic  man  performing  the 
work  of  fifty  by  example  and  precept,  and  the  inspiring  of  others 
with  his  own  marvellous  energy,  so  that  all  who  came  under  his 
influence  became  44  helping  hands.”  Such  zeal  inspired  the  gov- 
ernment to  every  proper  effort.  All  that  was  asked  for  was 
freely  and  lavishly  given,  and  in  1876  no  community,  leprous  or 
otherwise,  under  government  support,  in  any  country,  was  better 
housed,  fed,  or  clothed. 

On  the  completion  of  breakfast  the  following  morning,  Father 
Damien  again  presented  himself,  and,  with  him,  I made  a round 
of  visits  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  sick  in  their  own  houses,  who 
needed  his  sympathy  and  happy,  encouraging  words  more  than 
medical  attendance.  At  the  hospital  we  found  but  a few  in- 
mates, whose  wants  were  attended  to  by  an  old  English  sailor, 
affected  with  leprosy  in  a slightly  developed  form. 

We  were  welcomed  everywhere  most  warmly,  for  the  Hawai- 
ian is,  above  all,  a social  animal,  and  in  this  sociability,  to  which 
Father  Damien  was  an  earnest  party,  we  find  the  explanation  of 
how  leprosy  has  spread  with  such  rapidity  throughout  this  king- 
dom, and  the  means  by  which  the  good  Father,  in  later  years,  ac- 
quired it. 

The  pipe  was  filled  and  passed  to  him,  although  but  just  re- 
moved from  a leper's  mouth;  he  ate  poiowX.  of  the  family  calabash; 
he  fondled  the  children,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  all  who 
needed  this  attention,  all  of  which  would  have  been  offensive 
but  that  it  was  done  with  intention,  and  evidently  to  secure  the 
confidence  and  love  of  these  people,  whom  he  had  adopted  in 
his  heart  that  he  might  bring  them  to  Christ,  though  he  44  died 
for  them  ” of  a loathsome  disease. 

The  Father  translated  to  me  all  the  pleasant  Hawaiian  phrases 
of  welcome,  and  expression  of  hope  that  the  Kauka  would  tell 
the  great  Kaukas  of  the  continental  world  about  this  leper  col- 
ony and  its  suffering  people,  so  that  some  cure  might  be  found, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  assumed  that  I had  come  amongst 
them.  Thus  we  made  the  rounds  of  twenty  houses,  squatting  on 
the  mats  with  the  family,  each  one  full  of  garrulity  and  fun,  while 
I listened  in  wonder  to  their  trivial,  happy  talk,  and  saw  with 
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amazement  that  they  were  not,  as  a rule,  sufferers,  or  cursing  their 
God  that  they  were  outcasts  and  lepers. 

At  length  our  visits  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
Governor  Ragsdale,  who  took  me  off  on  a water  excursion  to  a 
certain  marine  cave,  while  Father  Damien  returned  to  his  paro- 
chial residence  for  his  noon-day  meal,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  day  would  be  devoted  to  confessions  in  preparation  for 
Sunday  communion. 

On  Sunday  monning  at  io  o’clock  I was  in  attendance  at  the 
church,  and  a more  extraordinary  sight  never  greeted  worshipper 
than  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mass  in  this  diminutive  church 
of  Kalawao,  before  a congregation  of  lepers  which  fairly  packed 
the  little  building. 

All  were  in  their  best  garb, — bright  holokus  and  straw  hats 
trimmed  with  gay  ribbons  for  the  women,  decent  calico  shirts 
and  white  trousers  for  the  men,  and  all  wearing  garlands  of  flow- 
ers. 

But,  oh,  what  a pitiable  array  of  decorated  deformity:  scowling, 
leonine,  hairless  faces,  wrinkled  and  tubercular,  the  tubercles 
often  in  a state  of  ulceration;  rigid  foreheads,  beetling  brows, 
averted  red  eye-lids,  dripping  purulent  matter,  red  congested 
eye-balls  with  various  cicatricial  distortions,  sightless  or  nearly 
so,  with  corneal  opacities  and  cataracts;  flattened  noses  and  other 
facial  changes  from  disappearance  of  supporting  bones;  open 
running  sores,  hands  with  claw-like,  contracted  fingers  and  miss- 
ing portions,  spontaneously  amputated,  often  to  the  extent  of 
an  entire  disappearance  of  the  hand,  leaving  an  unsightly  mutil- 
ation or,  perhaps,  only  a wrist  stump,  and  finally  the  cripples, 
unable  to  walk  from  loss  of  feet  or  contraction  of  limbs,  are 
carried  tenderly,  seated,  and  cared  for  by  those  who  still  pos- 
sessed strength,  and  arms  capable  of  bearing  burdens. 

Fortunately,  pain  and  suffering  are  rare  in  leprosy,  and  all 
were  quietly  and  devoutly  attentive  to  the  ministrations  of  our 
holy  religion  and  the  brief  sermon  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue. 
Every  portion  of  the  Mass  was  intelligently  responded  to,  the 
Holy  Communion  being  received  in  a manner  indicative  of  ex- 
treme devotion  and  reverence,  and,  as  the  poor  creatures, 41  signed  ” 
with  the  marks  of  fatal  disease  and  representing  every  stage  of 
deformity  and  decreptitude,  pressed  forward  to  the  altar-rail  and 
kneeled  to  receive  their  Lord,  the  ceremony  had  all  the  impres- 
sive character  of  a 44  Last  Sacrament.” 
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It  was  difficult,  however,  to  fix  one’s  mind  in  complete  con- 
centration  on  the  sad  picture,  or  yet  on  the  ceremony  of  the 
Mass,  for  the  small  church  was  crowded  and  ill-ventilated,  the 
cubic  air  space  limited,  and  the  stifling  hot  atmosphere  was  so 
pervaded  and  heavy  with  the  offensive  odor  of  decomposing 
purulent  matter  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  rebel-, 
lious  stomach  could  be  controlled. 

After  un-vesting,  Father  Damien  joined  me  in  the  churchyard, 
and  here  the  congregation  crowded  around  us,  all  talking  in  harshr 
rhoncus  voices,  while  the  good  priest  responded  to  each  one  who 
addressed  him  in  a few  pleasant  words  spoken  so  affectionately 
they  had  all  the  sacred  character  of  a benedicite. 

With  difficulty  we  detached  ourselves  and  entered  the  simple 
cottage  which,  at  this  time,  served  Father  Damien  as  a residence, 
in  no  respect  differing  from  that  occupied  by  the  villagers. 
Here  his  few  quiet  hours  were  spent — which  only  comprised  the 
time  allotted  to  the  perfunctory  necessities  of  eating  and  sleeping 
— attended  by  one  servant,  a leper  in  whom  the  disease  was 
practically  latent.  A meal  of  boiled  rice,  taro,  stewed  chicken, 
and  hard  biscuits  was  soon  ready,  with  bowls  of  coffee  and  a 
simple  beer  brewed  by  the  Father  himself,  of  which  he  seemed 
very  proud,  and  the  meal  was  follow  ed  by  pipes,  with  a continu- 
ation of  his  narrative  of  experiences  at  Molokai. 

“My  days  are  all  too  short,”  said  he,  “and  I carry  my  works 
into  my  dreams.  1 am  subject  to  call  day  and  night  to  attend 
the  sick  and  dying,  administer  the  last  sacraments  or  bury  the 
dead,  and  the  lesser  w'ork  of  religious  instruction,  w ith  the  super- 
intendence of  house-building  now  constantly  in  progress,  includ- 
ing the  enlargement  of  my  church,  with  a bit  of  help  at  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  make  such  demands  that  I begrudge  the 
time  spent  at  my  meals.  But  it  is  all  happiness  to  me,  and  I am 
blessed  in  thus  having  an  opportunity  to  do  the  Lord’s  work.” 

He  spoke  of  the  natural  revolt  of  human  nature  against  close  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  leper,  presenting  so  many  offensive 
characteristics,  which  he  had  with  difficulty,  and  only  gradually, 
schooled  himself  to  endure.  He  said:  “You  doubtless  found  it, 
difficult  in  the  confined  area  of  the  church  to  stand  the  offensive, 
odor  emanating  from  the  foul  sores  and  inward  ulcerations,  con- 
taminating the  breath,”  which  I affirmed.  He  continued:, 
“ When  I first  said  Mass  to  this  people  my  stomach  was  rebel-* 
lious,  and  I was  compelled,  at  times,  to  go  to  the  windows  at 
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either  end  of  the  sanctuary  to  inhale  a breath  of  pure  air,  and  as 
the  time  approached  for  the  consecration,  to  be  followed  by  the 
communion,  1 was  filled  with  a dreadful  horror,  for  fear  that  after 
having  received  the  sacred  elements  I might  reject  them.  But 
that  is  all  of  the  past,  and  I am  now  scarcely  cognizant  of  these 
conditions  once  almost  unbearable.  You  perceive  that  I am  an 
inveterate  smoker,  a habit  I acquired  from  necessity  in  order 
to  overcome  the  noxious  emanations  from  the  sick  in  my  daily 
rounds,  though  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  is  not  now  neces- 
sary.” 

He  said  further:  44  This  is  my  work  in  this  world.  Sooner  or 
later  I shall  become  a leper,  but  may  it  not  be  until  I have  ex- 
hausted my  capabilities  for  good  to  these,  my  unfortunate,  afflict- 
ed children.  I have  endeavored  to  help  them  morally,  materially, 
and  as  a healer  of  physical  wounds,  and  in  all  my  work  have 
received  abundant  encouragement  and  help,  both  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  sources,  in  which  I am  seconded  and  aided 
by  that  best  of  men,  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  agent  of  the  4 Board  of 
Health,’  with  the  support  of  Governor  Ragsdale.” 

I thus  paraphrase  the  words  of  Father  Damien,  who  at  this 
time  did  not  speak  idiomatic  English,  and  prefer  to  thus  present 
them  rather  than  give  his  tripping  English,  with  occasional  lapses 
into  French  and  Hawaiian. 

I remained  several  days  at  the  settlement,  making  excursions 
with  Governor  Ragsdale  and  Father  Damien  to  various  points  of 
interest,  including  the  abundant  source  of  water  supply,  discov- 
ered by  the  Father,  and  the  luxuriant  taro  patches,  and  spending 
much  time,  also,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  great  opportunity 
afforded  me  for  the  clinical  study  of  leprosy. 

Every  evening  the  Father,  Governor  Ragsdale,  and  myself  spent 
together  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  our  conversation  always 
strayed  into  literature,  under  the  lead  of  the  governor,  who  would 
repeat  pages  of  Scott  and  Byron  and  Tennyson,  often  manifest- 
ing great  dramatic  emotion.  Of  these  recitations  I have  one 
special  memory:  when  he  repeated  that  episode  from  “The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  so  cleverly 
impressed  upon  us  during  our  Civil  War.  to  enforce  amor patria. 
The  week  of  my  stay  ended  with  a sorrowful  parting,  as,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  I started  to  ascend  the  pali 
for  t lie  purpose  of  visiting  his  plantation  upon  the  highlands. 
But  though  parted  from  them  —my  two  friends,  44  the  parish  priest 
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to  the  lepers  ” and  their  governor, — they  have  always  remained 
vividly  and  affectionately  in  my  memory;  our  friendship  kept 
alive  by  letters  which  passed  between  us  until  both  were  removed 
from  earth,  and  their  mortal  bodies  deposited  in  leper  graves. 

In  conclusion  I must  present  in  a few  words  a contribution  to 
the  study  of  Father  Damien’s  character  and  his  posthumous 
reputation,  which  has  been  so  violently  assailed  since  his  death 
by  adopted  citizens  of  Hawaii,  who  should  have  maintained  a 
respectful  silence,  or,  at  least,  not  made  so  widely  public  their 
opinions — which  were  based  on  the  statements  of  unreliable 
native  residents  of  the  leper  settlement — without  first  giving  an 
opportunity  of  refutation  to  the  friends  of  the  dead  priest. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  his  accusers,  or  more  than  state  in 
general  terms  the  accusation,  answering  them  with  the  statements 
of  his  clerical  associates  at  Molokai,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dutton, 
the  bosom  friend  of  his  later  life,  and  finally  that  of  H.  G.,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Olba,  made  personally  to  me.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  work  was  over-rated  through  his  own  efforts,  his  vanity 
being  stimulated  by  world-wide  flattery  and  universal  praise,  and 
that  he  claimed  the  fruits  of  others’  labor  to  enhance  his  own  rep- 
utation; that  he  led  a licentious  life,  and  was  father  of  a child; 
that  he  had  a wicked  tongue,  and  was  habitually  both  abusive 
and  quarrelsome;  that  he  was  cruel  to  those  who  served  him  and 
to  the  boys  of  his  school;  that  he  was  filthy  in  his  habits,  glut- 
tonous in  his  eating,  and  fond  of  fine  wines,  which  his  generous 
friends  povided,  presumably  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  and  which  he 
consumed;  and  that  his  religion  was  but  a cloak  wrapped  around 
a monument  of  insincerity. 

As  regards  his  work,  he  was  without  question  the  original 
motive  power  which  aroused  a universal  interest  in  the  Hawaiian 
leper,  and  made  the  settlement  of  Molokai  what  it  has  become, 
his  hand  guiding  its  development  for  many  years.  He  never 
boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  or  belittled,  but  rather  exalted,  the 
labors  of  others,  and  in  all  his  correspondence,  his  uniform  con- 
cluding word£  were  an  expression  of  desire  that  the  letter  should 
not  be  made  public. 

The  charge  of  a licentious  life  is  disproved  by  his  daily  and 
hourly  works  of  piety,  and,  to  a Catholic,  such  a life  is  impossi- 
ble for  one  ,who,  before  44  laying  himself  down  to  sleep,*’  stole, 
habitually,  at  the  midnight  hour  into  the  sanctuary,  feebly  illum- 
ined by  the  ever-burning  taper,  and  there  making  his  invocation 
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to  his  God  and  the  “Blessed  Mother,"  reverentially  visited  the 
“Blessed  Sacrament.”  And  it  is  further  answered  by  his  open 
confession  in  his  dying  moments  to  his  bosom  friend:  “ I have 
never  known  woman." 

That  he  had  a wicked  tongue  is  solemnly  denied,  or  that  he 
was  cruel  to  his  servants  and  pupils,  but  that  he  took  offence  easily 
was,  occasionally,  too  emphatic  in  support  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
disposed  to  oppose  his  own  ideas  and  conclusions  to  those  of  his 
superiors,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  must  be  admitted  on  the  au- 
thority of  H.  O.,  the  Bishop  of  Olba,  but  on  the  same  authority 
we  have  the  evidence  that  he  repented  almost  instantly  of  his 
fault,  begged  pardon  humbly  of  those  he  had  offended,  and 
prostrated  himself  in  humble  submission  before  his  superiors. 

It  is  also  confirmed  that  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  person;  but 
this  was  only  a pronounced  fault  of  his  later  life,  due  to  the  ear- 
lier habits  of  negligence,  acquired  through  the  constant  and 
varied  labors  required  at  his  hands,  which  were  incompatible  with 
neatness  of  person,  when  poverty  limited  the  number  of  his  gar- 
ments. Filthy  is,  however,  not  the  term  to  apply  to  one  who 
habitually  bathed,  the  charge  only  being  sustained  by  pointing 
to  his  spotted  soutan,  which  could  scarcely  be  kept  un-soiled 
while  he  continued  the  same  round  of  energetic  duties  up  to 
within  a month  of  his  death,  and  for  a long  time  was  “ a leper 
covered  with  sores." 

Neither  could  he  be  called  gluttonous,  unless  one  who  eats 
only  for  nourishment,  disregarding  the  graces  of  the  table,  and 
quickly  disposing  of  his  food,  must  be  so  classified.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  took  food  in  the  most  per- 
functory way,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  fine  wines  he  is  accused 
of  consuming,  than  for  the  most  ordinary  malt  liquor,  or  even  the 
home-brewed  beer  prepared  by  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I append  extracts  from  two  letters  addressed  to 
me  by  Father  Damien. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  8,  1887,  he  writes: 

'*  You  have  seen  in  Charles  Stoddard’s  little  pamphlet  a few  lines  of  me, 
about  the  disease  having  found  a way  into  my  system.  Though  I am  a lepei 
to-day,  I continue  my  usual  occupations  as  heretofore,  and  find  myself  happ) 
and  well  pleased  with  my  lot.  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  choose  me 
as  the  priest  and  nurse  of  lepers,  and  by  thus  doing,  to  become  a leper  myself, 
so  that  my  bones  may  bfc  one  day  laid  with  theirs  in  the  same  graveyard. 

M May  our  souls,  once  delivered  from  these,  our  contaminated  bodies,  be  ad- 
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mitted  with  yours,  the  clfcku,  faithful  children  of  our  Holy  Church,  in  Para- 
dise. 

“ At  this  intention  I beg  you,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  direct  your  daily 
prayers  and  your  often  repeated  Holy  Communions,  with  the  assurance  that  I 
will  not  forget  you  on  the  altar  during  Holy  Mass.  t 

“ Truly  yours  in  the  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus, 

J.  Damien  Deveuster,  Cath.  P.” 

“ 1 hope  these  lines  will  never  find  their  way  in  public  print.” 

Under  date  of  Feb.  9,  1888,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
stole  from  my  daughter,  and  says:  “ Every  time  I use  it  you  and 
your  daughter  seem  to  be  before  my  eyes,  and  a short  prayer  to 
our  dear  Lord  for  your  happiness  is  naturally  on  my  lips.” 

With  reference  to -the  advance  of  Catholicism,  he  says: 

“ We  here  are  doin^  our  best  to  maintain  Catholic  spirit  between  our  lepers 
We  also  had  our  Christmas  midnight  service  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

•*  A terrible  storm  visited  us  last  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  we  found 
the  steeple  of  our  church  on  the  ground.  I,  myself,  had  built  it  the  same  year 
of  your  visit  here.  Being  not  so  strong  now,  I fear  not  to  be  able  to  do,  my- 
self, a similar  difficult  work.  My  disease  is  progressing,  and  my  face  and 
hands  are  undergoing  a transformation.  Almighty  God  knows  what  is  best 
for  us,  and  we  are  resigned  to  His  holy  will. 

" Recommending  myself  and  people  to  your  prayers.  I remain  in  our  Lord, 

“ Your  friend, 

I.  Damien  Deveuster.” 


How  such  a devoted  life,  ending  in  so  much  physical  ignominy, 
but  such  exalted  spiritual  superiority— a life  characterized  by 
such  utter  devotion  to  duty,  such  simple  faith,  such  complete 
resignation  to  the  Lord’s  will — utterly  belittles  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal career  of  luxury,  ease,  and  pleasure,  with  no  other  duty  rec- 
ognized than  that  of  administering  unto  self! 

In  another  brief  year  and  a month  after  penning  this  last  let- 
ter— on  the  15th  of  April,  1889, — Father  Damien  Deveuster  shed 
the  leper  chrysalis  which  had  been  his  badge  of  martyrdom,  and 
was  reverentially  deposited  in  the  soil  of  Molokai,  while  his 
purified  soul,  freed  from  the  leprosy  of  sin  by  a life  spent  in  good 
deeds  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  rose  triumphant  to  take  its 
place  with  the  “ Saints  in  Light.” 

The  foregoing  Reminiscences  were  written  at  the  request  of 
the  “ Congregation  Des  S.  S.  Coeurs— Institut  Damien  Aerschut,” 
of  Louvain,  Belgium,  to  form  part  of  a memorial  volume  in  hon- 
or of  the  first  priest  tb  the  lepers  of  Molokai. 
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Since  its  reception,  in  manuscript  form,  the  following  letters 
have  been  received: 

No.  9 Montagne  Saint  Antoine, 

Loilvain,  Dec.  25,  (X)  1893. 

Au  Docteur  G.  W.  Woods. 

Bien  cher  Monsieur: — Permettez  moi  de  venir  vous  exprimer  toute  notre 
reconnaisance  d’avoir  bien  vouln  £voquer  vos  souvenirs  au  sujet  de  notre  re- 
gretfe,  et  v£nefe  confrere,  le  P£re  Damien  que  vous  avez  personellement  si 
bien  connu,  et  avec  lequel  vous  avez  £fe  en  rapports  directs  pendant  son  s£- 
jour  parmis  les  fepreux  k Molokai. 

Personne  mieux  que  vous  ne  pouvait  £tre  antorisl  a rendre  femoignage  au 
z£le,  au  d£vouement,  et  a la  vertfl  de  celui  que  le  monde  se  plait  a appeler 
M Tapotre  des  lepreux,  le  martyr  de  la  charity.” 

Vos  souvenirs  sont  la  plus  belle  defense  de  la  mlmoireun  moment  out  rag  6e 
du  P£re  Damien.  Nous  en  userons  avec  un  saint  orgueil  et  une  noble  fierfe, 
et  nous  les  conserverons  comme  un  pfecieux  monument  dans  les  archives  de 
L’Institut  qui  porte  son  nom. 

Daigne  le  P£re  Damien  du  haut  du  ciel,  ou  nous  en  avous  la  ferine  con- 
fiance,  il  jouit  d6jk  de  la  fecogopense  de  ses  travaux,  et  de  s£s  tabeurs,  j£fer 
les  regards  sur  vous,  et  vous  obtenir  en  fetour  toute  l'abondance  des  faveurs 
et  des  benedictions  de  Dieu! 

Votre  tres  feconnaissant,  et  tres  humble  serviteur  en  Jesus  Christ, 

Maurice  Raepsaet, 
Superior  Congregation  des  Sacrls-  Coeurs. 

Louvain,  Belgium,  Dec.  10,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:— I have  just  read  your  reminiscences  about  your  visit  you  paid 
to  my  brother,  “ F.  Damien.”  1 am  most  pleased  in  seeing  the  great  interest 
you  take  in  his  reputation,  and  pray  God  to  recompense  you  for  your  zeal  in 
refuting  the  awful  accusations  by  which  his  memory  has  been  assailed.  Re- 
ceive, sir,  by  this,  the  expression  of  my  best  thanks. 

Yours  very  truly  in  the  S.  S.  Hearts, 

Pamphile  De  Veuster. 

Note. — Introduced  diseases  have  gradually  decimated  the  native  Hawaiian 
race,  so  that  from  a population  of  five  hundred  thousand,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  group  by  Captain  Cook,  iu  1779,  it  has  dwindled  to  about 
thirty-three  thousand  at  the  present  writing.  All  forms  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease, and  such  comparatively  mild  epidemic  diseases  as  measles,  whooping 
cough,  and  influenza,  have  proved  very  fatal,  and  small-pox  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a large  mortality,  but  leprosy  has  been  more  especially  the  cause  of 
this  rapid  decimation  of  the  native  population. 

Leprosy  is  undoubtedly  of  imported  origin— from  the  Orient, about  1848,— and 
hence  its  native  appellation,  the  " Chinese  disease.”  It  is  a contagious,  as  well 
as,  in  some  slight  degree,  an  hereditary  disease,  but  its  contagiousness  is  not 
potent,  and  must  depend  on  direct  contact,  generally  of  vascular  or  abraded 
surfaces,  with  a receptive  condition  of  the  system.  From  the  horror  enteiv 
tained,  usually,  for  the  disease,  few  foreigners  are  recorded  as  having  con- 
tracted it,  and  the  number  reported  in  1896,  as  being  resident  at  Molokai,  was 
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but  six  out  of  a total  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-seven  lepers,  but  there  may 
be  many  others  undiscovered  and  at  large. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  disease,  as  in  all  countries  where  leprosy  exists, 
the  tubercular , and  the  anaesthetic,  the  latter  chiefly  affecting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  form,  there  is  a formation  of  nodules  or  tubercles,  with  much- 
deformity,  especially  facial,  producing  a so-called  /«?///»*  countenance,  the  ex- 
crescences or  nodules  being  especially  prominent  on  the  forehead  and  the  ear 
lobes,  resulting  in  a marked  and  repulsive  deformity,  the  surfaces  breaking 
down  into  terrible  ulcerations.  In  the  anaesthetic  form,  there  is  often  loss  of 
sight  through  mal-nutrition  and  ulceration  of  the  visual  apparatus,  spontane- 
ous amputation  of  fingers  and  toes,  leaving  stumps  only,  and  plantar  ulcera- 
tions associated  with  necrosis  of  meta-tarsal  bones,  with  deformity  through 
contraction  of  the  generally  affected  surfaces;  but  both  forms  may  co-exist, 
and  the  internal  organs  be  affected  also. 

The  contagion  of  leprosy  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  lepra , 
and  no  therapeutic  measures  have  ever,  thus  far,  proved  available  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease;  but  all  forms  of  treatment  vaunted  for  this  purpose  have  always 
had  a hearing  from  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Health,  and  permission  granted  for 
a trial  at  Molokai,  failure  having  been  the  invariable  result,  though  patiently 
and  prayerfully  tested. 


OUR  LADY’S  LINKED  ROSES.  | 

Maurice  Francis  Egan.  I 

8 OR  the  warmth  of  freezing  fingers  touched  by  the  frost  of 
The  roses  of  the  garden  are  but  vain,  [death 

For  the  comfort  of  the  dying  when  the  frost  has  chilled 
the  breath, 

You  may  offer  golden  tulips,  tendrilled  grape-vine  buds  in 
And  your  red  and  purple  orchids, — what’s  the  gain?  [chain, 

In  the  winter,  now  at  Christmas,  from  the  hot-house  you  may 
Sheaves  of  lilies  that  are  fragrant  as  the  June,  [bear 

And  from  vines  of  clustered  splendor  you  may  wealth  of  wall- 
To  the  dying,  like  the  ice  beneath  the  moon!--  [flowers  tear,— 
To  the  dying  like  the  wind’s  unheeded  rune! 

Go  we,  then,  all  empty-handed  if  the  blooms  of  Christmas  fail? 

Though  our  art  has  made  them  fairer  than  the  day; 

Must  we  go,  so  sad  and  giftless,  as  the  dear  one  lifts  the  veil, 
And  fades  beyond  the  twilight  far  away? 

Must  we  turn  in  hopeless  weeping,  only  praying,  hoping, — 
“Stay!  ” 

No;  there  are  garlands  for  us — there  are  roses  sweet  and  rare, 
Linked  roses  that  are  dearer  than  the  morn, 

And  their  flowering  is  eternal,  and  their  ether-scents  upbear 
Longing  souls  to  those  whom  praying  has  upborne, 

And  immortal  are  these  garlands  without  a thorn! 

« 
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#h,  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve: 

Her  happy  son  am  I, 

^♦^Who  bring  you  Advent,  which  proclaims 
Christ’s  birth  is  drawing  nigh. 

And  oh!  that  glorious  Lady-day, 

When  11  Immaculate  ” all  sing 
In  praise  of  her,  the  spotless  one, 

’Tis  my  great  joy  to  bring. 

And  many  a lovely  saint  I bring, 

Great  in  the  Church  of  God, 

And  little  Holy  Innocents, 

Whose  blood  made  martyr-sod. 

But  Christmas  chimes!  glad  Christmas  chimes! 

I’ll  ring  out  their  good  cheer, 

For  oh!  this  Rosary  mystery 
Brings  Jesus'  birth-night  here. 

Oh,  Lady  Year  has  children  twelve! 

I am  her  last-born  son. 

We’ll  come  to  see  you  all  again, — 

But  always  one  by  one. 
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Nature  had  not  been  im- 
partial, having  clothed  every  possible  object  with  a garb  of 
fairest  white  in  honor  of  her  Master  and  King,  whose  birth- 
day she  would  so  soon  celebrate.  Then  with  her  magic  wand 
she  turned  her  gentle  zephyrs  into  a prancing  breeze  that  polished 
her  pond  and  river  mirrors,  and  kissing  the  cheeks  of  her  loving 
children,  sent  the  blush  of  health  to  every  face. 

As  a direct  gift  from  the  Most  High,  each  heart  was  thrilled 
with  a strange  unusual  joy,  which  yearned  to  find  expression  in 
little  gifts  of  love,  thus  fitly  commemorating  the  great  festival 
that  would  dawn  with  the  morrow's  sun. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock,  and  a crowd  of  shoppers  were  surg- 
ing through  the  stores  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  a large 
city. 

On  the  street  everyone  seemed  laden  with  bundles;  the  women 
and  children  smiling  and  happy  as  they  thought  of  the  pleasant 
surprise  in  store  for  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  men  who  de- 
clared “they  would  rather  go  to  Jericho  than  carry  a bundle," 
were  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a veritable  Santa  Claus,  and  in- 
stead of  dodging  down  any  of  the  back  streets,  were  proud,  it 
seemed,  to  be  carried  along  by  the  happy  throng,  and  when  an 
acquaintance  happened  along  they  were  really  pleased  to  meet 
him,  and  with  heads  held  high, — 44 1 wish  you  a merry  Christmas. 
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wish  you  a merry  Christmas!  ” was  the  salutation  on  every  side. 

On  the  corner  of  the  street,  near  the  store  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est dealers  in  Christmas  novelties,  stood  a little  boy  looking  at 
the  toys  displayed  in  one  of  the  windows. 

One  glance  at  the  torn  coat,  old  cap  several  sizes  too  large, 
bare  hands  and  almost  bare  feet,  would  convince  you  that  he 
was  an  unconscious  victim  of  poverty. 

People  bad  seemed  too  busy  to  buy  papers  to-day,  and  the 
poor  child,  discouraged  at  trying  to  catch  the  glance  of  even  his 
regular  customers,  gave  up  the  task,  and  with  a saddened  heart 
stood  looking  at  what  he  didn’t  even  dare  to  wish  for. 

Another  newsboy  soon  came  along,  and  seeing  him  gazing  so 
intently  at  the  pretty  things,  blurted  out:  “Say,  Patsy,  what’s  yer 
doin’ — wishin’  yer  was  a slight-o’-hand  performer?  Say!  guess 
business  was  bad  all  ’round  to-day;  but  you  ain’t  onto  ther  game; 
never  take  out  so  many  papers  Christmas  Eve,  ’cause  people 
don’t  care  ’bout  what’s  goin’  on,  ther  only  thinkin’  ’bout  their- 
selves.’’  His  attention  now  being  riveted  on  the  contents  of  the 
window,  “Some  dandy  things  in  there,  ain’t  they?  I wish  I 
could  have  that  gun,  what’id  you  like?  ” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,’’  he  replied;  the  thought  had  not  entered 
his  mind, — “ but  I do  think  I’d  like  that  picture  book;  see  the  little 
baby  and  its  mother,  and  all  the  cows;  somehow  it  looks  like  a 
barn,  and  I guess  they’re  poor,  and  maybe  they’d  like  me.” 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes,  while  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  one  of  mingled  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

“Well,  you  beat  all  the  kids  I ever  saw.” 

Just  then  the  crowd  was  told  to  move  on,  and  being  separated 
by  the  jostle  that  followed,  each  started  for  home. 

On  the  way  to  his  dreary  home,  poor  little  Patsy  could  hardly 
keep  from  crying.  He  seemed  to  feel  very  strange  to-night. 

Until  recently  he  had  lived  with  his  grandmother  in  a room 
of  one  of  the  poorest  houses  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  city. 

The  poor  woman  .had  taken  cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  for  want  of  proper  care  had  died  just  three  weeks 
before.  As  she  was  the  only  one  the  child  had  ever  loved,  he 
felt  very  lonely,  now  that  she  was  gone. 

He  brushed  aside  a tear  as  he  ascended  the  rickety  stairs  that 
led  to  his  home,  a single  room  that  somehow  never  seemed  so 
dreary  as  it  did  to-night.  A bed  of  old  clothes  in  the  corner. 
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two  broken  chairs,  a table,  and  an  old  stove  comprised  the  fur- 
niture. 

Taking  off  his  cap,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  fire,  and  then 
went  to  the  closet  only  to  find  that  the  bread  was  all  gone,  and 
as  he  had  not  sold  his  papers,  his  very  heart-strings  seemed  to 
snap  in  twain.  Throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  wept  as  he  had 
never  wept  before. 

44  Granny,  O Granny!’*  he  cried,  44  I’m  all  alone  down  here; 
what  will  I do?  ” 

After  he  had  satisfied  his  aching  heart  with  this  burst  of  grief, 
the  parting  words  of  his  grandmother  seemed  floating  through 
his  mind. 

44  Remember,  my  child,  that  you  will  never  be  any  poorer  than 
the  little  Infant  Jesus.  He  was  born  in  a manger,  and  loves  to 
be  with  those  that  are  poor.  He  died,  my  dear,  for  you  and  me,” 
— and  raising  the  crucifix  attached  to  her  rosary  beads,  rever- 
ently kissed  the  simple  reminder  of  our  loving  Saviour,  as  with 
an  effort  she  suppressed  the  sob  that  would  arise. 

As  the  child  bent  to  imitate  her,  she  laid  her  hand  tenderly  on 
his  head,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  said:  44  May  God  bless 
you,  my  child,  and  share  with  you  the  love  of  His  holy  Mother. 
Take  these  beads;  they  are  all  I have,  but  they  have  been  the 
comfort  of  my  life;  keep  them  until  your  dying  day,  and  re- 
member that  while  you  are  faithful  to  the  Rosary,  the  world  may 
go  against  you,  but  God  will  be  always  near.  I will  soon  be 
leaving  you,  dear,  but  in  Him  you  have  the  best  of  fathers,  and 
I’m  sure  our  Blessed  Lady  will  always  be  a mother  to  you.” 

As  she  was  well  prepared  for  her  final  journey,  our  dear  Lord 
having  come  to  her  a few  hours  before  by  one  of  the  Fathers, 
she  closed  her  eyes  on  this  world  with  all  its  misery,  only  to 
open  them  on  the  shore  of  eternal  life. 

This  scene  and  many  others  passed  through  his  mind,  and 
sitting  up,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
going  to  the  table  drawer,  took  Qut  the  old  beads  and  began  to 
look  them  over. 

44  Granny  used  to  say  that  anything  I’d  ask  my  Father  in  Heav- 
en for,  He’d  give  it  to  me,”  he  mused.  The  old  candle  had  now 
burned  low,  and  as  the  room  began  to  darken,  he  knew  that  soon 
he  would  be  unable  to  see,  so  kissing  the  crucifix,  decided  to  say 
his  prayers  and  go  to  bed. 

44  Perhaps  God  wouldn’t  let  it  get  so  lonesome,”  he  thought. 
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“ 1 guess  I’ll  say  the  Rosary  to-night.  I can’t  say  it  like  her,  but 
I’ll  do  the  best  I can.” 

Kneeling  down  and  blessing  himself,  he  said:  “ It’s  awful  lone- 
some down  here,  Father;  I wish  you’d  take  me  up  there  with  Gran- 
ny. People  don’t  like  me  now,  cause  I don’t  belong  to  nobody.  Its 
Christmas  Eve  down  here  to-night,  and  everyone’s  havin'  a lovely 
time.  I heard  some  of  the  little  fellers  as  live  in  nice  houses 
sayin’  how  they  was  goin’  to  hang  up  their  stockins,  and  that 
Mr.  Santa  Claus  was  cornin’  round  and  bring  nice  things.  I wish 
I knew  him,  p’raps  he’d  bring  me  that  book  I saw  in  ther  window, 
and  a pair  of  mittens,  and, — lessee,  what  else:  one  of  those  boxes 
what  has  a little  feller  in  it,  pops  out  his  head  every  little  while; 
there’s  lots  of  things  I’d  like  to  have,  but — ” Just  then  a gust  of 
wind  swept  through  the  old  room,  which  was  now  quite  dark;  the 
fire  had  gone  out,  and  as  he  looked  around,  he  said:  14 1 guess  I’ll 
go  to  bed  now,  God,  but  I’ll  hang  up  my  stockin’,  and  if  it  wouldn't 
be  too  much  trouble,  won’t  you  please  put  somethin’  in  it;  course 
I don’t  know  what  you  have  for  little  fellers  up  there,  but  p’raps 
the  little  Jesus  will  pick  out  somethin’  nice  for  me.” 

As  he  had  dropped  a bead  after  every  few  words,  he  concluded 
that  as  he  had  gone  through  them  all,  his  Rosary  was  said.  And 
who  knows  but  what  his  simple  prayer  was  a chaplet  of  the  most 
perfect  roses,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  words  we  say,  as  the  faith 
with  which  they  are  uttered! 

After  sayingdevoutly  his  regular  night-prayers,  he  blessed  him- 
self, and  arose  from  his  knees.  Taking  off  one  of  the  old  stock- 
ings, he  hung  it  on  the  corner  of  the  shelf,  and  placing  the  rosary 
beads  around  his  neck,  laid  him  down,  and  as  the  wind  howled 
through  the  cracks,  the  sad  day  went  through  his  mind:  the 
happy  throng,  the  unsold  papers,  the  bitter  thought  of  being  hun- 
gry and  alone,  and  with  a sigh  he  buried  his  face  in  his  little 
arm,  and  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

* * * * 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  home  of  Doctor  Greene  was 
ablaze  with  lights.  Inside  all  was  warm  and  bright,  and  as  the 
family  gathered  around  the  tea-table,  it  was  a pretty  sight.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Greene  were  a young  couple,  and  with  their  only  child, 
a boy  of  twelve,  lived  very  happily. 

The  doctor’s  sister,  a young  lady  noted  for  her  many  fine 
qualities,  was  spending  the  holidays  with  her  brother,  and  with 
Leo  and  his  mother  had  been  shopping  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
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noon.  Each  one  had  a secret,  and  not  until  the  morrow  were 
they  to  let  it  be  known.  For  months  each  had  been  busy  trying  to 
think  of  something  that  would  surprise  the  others,  and  to-night 
every  mind  was  at  ease.  * 

As  was  customary  with  the  family,  they  were  to  approach  the 
Holy  Table  on  Christmas  morning,  to  receive  the  Author  of  all 
this  natural  and  supernatural  happiness. 

As  the  ladies  and  Leo  had  been  to  confession  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon,  about  an  hour  after  supper  the  doctor  started  for 
the  church. 

Doctor  Greene  had  some  fine  gifts  for  each  one  of  his  family, 
among  which  was  a double  runner  for  his  son,  a pair  of  skates,  a 
set  of  his  favorite  author’s  books,  and  other  large  articles,  so  as 
his  wife  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  she  whispered  something  in 
his  ear,  and  on  his  way  home  from  church  he  stepped  in  to  buy 
some  of  the  small  articles,  “ just  to  fill  up  the  stocking,”  as  she 
had  said. 

He  was  coming  out  of  the  store  when  he  heard  a scream,  saw 
the  crowd  gather,  and  then  a pale-faced  girl  caught  his  arm  and 
cried:  41  O Doctor  Greene,  help  him!”  He  recognized  her  at 
once  as  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  patients,  an  old  man  who 
was  subject  to  sudden  sick  spells. 

The  poor  girl,  after  working  hard  all  day,  thought  it  would  cheer 
his  heart  to  go  with  her  to  buy  their  Christmas  dinner,  and  also 
the  coat  which,  through  her  noble  self-sacrifice,  was  to  be  his 
Christmas  present. 

Immediately  hailing  a cab,  the  doctor,  who  understood  the  situa- 
tion at  a glance,  assisted  both  of  them  in,  and  before  entering 
himself,  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  their  home,  one  of  the  worst 
houses  in  the  slums. 

By  the  aid  of  simple  restoratives  he  had  almost  completely 
recovered  by  the  time  they  reached  home,  and  after  lying  on  the 
bed  a short  while,  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

It  had  been  brought  on,  the  doctor  thought,  by  the  unusual  ex- 
citement; and  now  that  it  had  passed  away,  he  was  quite  happy. 

After  admiring  the  nice  warm  ulster,  into  the  pocket  of  which 
he  had  quietly  dropped  a coin,  he  wished  them  a very  happy 
Christmas,  and  started  for  home. 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  decided,  as  he  had  a long  walk 
before  him,  to  light  a cigar.  Stopping  to  do  so  in  one  of  the  long 
entry  ways,  he  thought  he  heard  a moan.  Holding  the  lighted 
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match  above  his  head,  he  peered  into  an  old  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  Stepping  in,  he  looked  around,  and  the  sight 
made  his  brave  heart  ache  with  pity. 

Lying  on  a bed  of  rags  was  a poor  child  with  a rosaiy  bead 
around  his  neck,  the  crucifix  held  tightly  between  his  fingers,  and 
a tear  apparently  frozen  on  the  little  cheek. 

He  thought  he  had  seen  sad  sights,  but  now  he  was  obliged  to 
wipe  away  a tear. 

Turning  to  go,  he  saw  the  torn  stocking  hanging  on  the  shelf, 
and  a bright  idea  struck  him. 


Taking  the  toys  from  his  pocket,  he  soon  had  the  stocking 
bulging  out,  and  placing  it  again  where  it  was,  with  a heart  some- 
what lighter,  started  homeward. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  The  bells  were 
ringing  merrily,  and  while  the  heavenly  hosts  with  their  divinely 
musical  voices  made  the  walls  of  Paradise  ring  with  their  song  of 
praise,  the  earthly  choirs  were  adding  their  tribute  of  love  and 
adoration. 

The  early  Mass  was  over,  and  while  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation still  knelt  in  silent  prayer,  others  were  gazing  into  the 
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little  crib  where  the  Christ-Child  takes  us  on  the  anniversary  of  His 
birth,  that  high  and  low  may  find  food  for  the  day’s  meditation. 

But  few  remain  now,  and  among  them  is  little  Patsy. 

On  awaking  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  his  eyes  turned  immedi- 
ately to  the  shelf,  and  there  hung  his  stocking,  not  empty  now, 
but  filled  to  the  brim.  Was  he  awake? 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  the  room  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  happened.  No,  everything  else  was  unchanged.  His 
stocking  had  been  filled,  his  prayer  was  answered! 

Jumping  on  his  feet,  he  quickly  took  it  down,  and  from  it  took 
first,  a jack-in-the-box — just  what  he  wanted,  but  could  not  stop  to 
examine  it;  a bag  of  candy,  an  iron  engine,  two  oranges,  a jack- 
knife, and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  very  book  he  had  been  look- 
ing for. 

The  poor  child  was  completely  overcome,  and  after  looking 
again  and  again  at  each  article,  and  counting  them,  he  dropped 
on  his  knees,  and  if  ever  a thanksgiving  was  offered,  it  came  from 
his  lips  at  that  moment. 

What  matter  if  he  had  not  a crumb  for  his  breakfast?  God  had 
given  him  a happy  Christmas,  and  what  more  did  he  want? 

Sitting  down  on  the  floor,  he  began  to  look  at  the  gaily-colored 
pictures  in  the  book,  but  the  one  that  pleased  him  most  was  that 
which  represented  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  manger. 

That  picture  seemed  to  recall  something;  what  was  it? 

Granny  used  to  tell  him  about  it,  and  she  took  him  to  see  it 
once. 

Laying  down  his  book,  he  tried  to  think. 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  last  year,  Granny  took  him  to 
church,  and  sure  enough  there  he  saw  the  little  Infant  in  the 
manger. 

A sudden  thought  came  to  him. 

Jumping  up,  and  hastily  putting  away  the  precious  gifts  in  his 
pockets,  he  found  his  old  cap,  and  started  for  the  church. 

Quietly  slipping  into  one  of  the  large  pews,  he  sat  apparently 
unobserved,  while  the  joy  that  filled  his  little  heart  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  everything  he  saw,  and  to  him  the  whole  world  was 
attuned  to  music. 

After  everyone  had  gone,  as  he  supposed,  he  somewhat  timid- 
ly approached  the  rail,  and  said:  “Good  morning,  Infant  Jesus! 
I wish  you  a merry  Christmas!  I suppose  you’d  like  to  see  my 
presents  that  came  all  the  way  from  Heaven  last  night.” 
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While  speaking  he  had  been  eagerly  taking  from  his  pockets  the 
treasured  gifts,  and  now  held  them  up,  one  by  one,  for  inspection. 
44  I thought  I’d  better  come  and  thank  you,  and  you  can  tell  your 
Father  they  came  all  right.  That  little  feller  gave  me  a terri- 
ble fright  the  first  time  he  popped  out  his*  head,  but  I ain’t  a 
bit  afraid  now.”, 

At  this  moment,  hearing  footsteps  in  the  aisle,  he  said:  44  I guess 
I’ll  go  now,  but  I’ll  come  over  some  other  day.” 

Among  the  few  who  had  prolonged  their  thanksgiving  that 
morning  was  Dr.  Greene  and  his  family.  .They  were  about  to  de- 
part when  they  observed  this  little  child  approach  the  rail  with 
softened  tread,  and  partly  out  of  curiosity,  they  remained  to  see 
what  he  would  do. 

Kneeling,  as  they  were,  within  hearing  distance,  they  were  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  child’s  words,  and  fully  realized  the  fact  that 
the  truest  hearts  can  be  humbled  to  the  very  dust  by  the  exam- 
ples of  undoubting  faith  which  are  found  in  little  children. 

The  doctor  was  particularly  interested,  recognizing  as  he  did, 
not  only  the  child,  but  the  articles  he  displayed. 

As  he  turned  to  go,  they  met  him  in  the  aisle,  and  in  the  kind- 
est manner  began  to  question  him. 

When  they  found  that  he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  had  not 

even  the  means  to  procure  a breakfast, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  sup- 
£ pressed  their  feelings. 

“So  you  belong  to  nobody?”  the 
£ doctor  said,  after  a smothered  ahem ! 

“ Well,  how  do  you  think  you’d 
K like  to  live  with  me?  You  seem  to 
% bejustthekind  of  a little  fellow  I like.” 
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“Yes,  dear,”  added  his  wife,  whose  mothers  heart  yearned  to 
bestow  on  him  that  affection  of  which  he  was  deprived,  “ we  will 
try  to  make  you  truly  happy/’ 

The  poor  child  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  while  his  little 
face  was  a perfect  study  as  he  tried  to  solve  what  seemed  a great 
mystery. 

The  doctor’s  sister,  who  was  very  wealthy,  declared  she  would 
give  all  she  possessed  to  win  the  love  of  that  dear  little  child. 

Leo  actually  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  hugged  him  for 
very  joy,  and  Patsy,  who  was  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  sud- 
den demonstration,  returned  the  embrace  with  an  affectionate 
squeeze,  and  as  though  to  prove  his  thankfulness,  he  went  around, 
and  raising  his  little  wan  face,  lovingly  kissed  each  one,  while 
his  eyes  spoke  what  his  tongue  could  not  tell. 

To  their  home  he  went  with  them,  and  an  hour  later  you  would 
hardly  recognize  him.  After  having  a warm  bath  and  a suit  of 
Leo’s  clothes  placed  on  him,  he  was  really  a fine  looking  child,  in 
every  feature  of  whose  face  there  seemed  to  shine  the  seed  of  a 


noble  character. 

Each  one  of  the  family  seemed  eager  to  wait  on  him,  and  left 
nothing  undone  to  fill  his  cup  of  happiness,  which  already  seemed 
overflowing. 

As  Leo  and  he  went  on  a tour  of  inspection  through  the  house, 
every  inch  of  which  he  tried  to  convince  him  was  a part  of  his 
belongings,  the  doctor’s  sister  had  occasion  to  remark:  “There  is 

no  use  in  talking,  John,  you  must  let  me  have  him.  The  dear 

child  has  com- 
pletely won  me. 
No  change  need 
be  made,  as  I in- 
tend to  make  my 
home  with  you 
for  the  future.” 
The  doctor  had 
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to  give  way,  as  usual,  to  the  little  lady,  and  it  was  decided  that 
he  would  remain  the  brother  of  Leo,  between  whom  a mutual 
affection  had  sprung,  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  doctor 
allowed  her  this  means  of  diminishing  her  bank  account. 

While  the  Christmas  gifts  were  being  displayed,  gay  was  the 
chaff,  and  merry  the  laughter  that  went  round  the  cozy  room; 
but  you  may  rest  assured  that  none  were  more  surprised,  happier, 
or  more  thankful  for  what  they  received,  than  Patsy  with  his  gifts 
that  came  from  Heaven. 

As  the  happy  family  filed  into  the  dining  room  to  do  honor  to 
the  splendid  repast  laid  before  them,  the  place  of  the  honored 
guest  was  given  to  little  Patrick,  who  was  delighted  to  see  all  the 
nice  things,  viewing  for  the  first  time  a turkey  with  all  its  “fixins.” 

Patsy  saw  and  heard  many  fine  Christian  examples  in  his  new 
home,  a religious  atmosphere  completely  surrounding  this  truly 
Catholic  family. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  family  knelt  as  usual  to  Recite  the 
Rosary,  from  no  heart  did  the  beautiful  prayer  ascend  with  great- 
er  devotion  than  from  his,  the  answer  to  his  first  Rosary  having 
left  on  his  heart  an  indelible  mark  which  death  alone  could  ef- 
face; but  he  never  knew  that  his  foster-father  had  been  made  the 
messenger  of  that  still  all-merciful  God  who  had  really  answered 
his  simple  prayer. 


A CHILD'S  DECEMBER  THOUGHT. 

fHE  year,  once  bright  and  new,  is  old,— 
So  old  ’tis  almost  dead, — 

’•  K And  soon  another  fair  young  year 
Will  be  with  us  instead. 

Let  me  look  back  upon  the  days 
That  God  gave  unto  me. 

Oh!  have  I been  as  true  to  Him 
As  I resolved  to  be? 

This  month  brings  Jesus  to  His  Crib 
In  Bethlehem’s  stable,  where 
My  heart  must  go  and  bring  its  gifts 
Of  sorrow,  love,  and  prayer. 

There  I will  offer  Him  my  heart 
To  be  His  resting-place, 

That  I may  grow  each  year  like  Him, — 

“ In  wisdom  and  in  grace.” 
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THE  THREE  OR  ACES. 

A special  prize  will  be  given  to  the  young  Rosarian  who  sends 
the  best  account  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Three  Graces. 


Tom:  “ Little  Nellie  Moore  found  only  a stone  in  her  stocking.” 
Bi;ssie:  “ The  poor  thing!  ” 

Tom:  “ You  needn’t  pity  her — it  was  a diamond.” 
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THE  MIRACULOUS  CHRISTMAS  LOG. 

A BRETON  LEGEND. 

Minnie  Bagaley. 


It  was  Christmas 
Eve,  in  the  heart  of 
Old  Brittany.  The 
wind  whistled  o n 
every  side,  and  the 
snow  fell  in  great 
flakes,  until  it  quite 
shrouded  a modest 
little  .church  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of 
a few  poor  huts. 

In  a dark  and 
smoky  kitchen  sat 
Gervas,  and  Martha, 
his  wife,  who  held  a 
pretty  little  tfoy 
asleep  on  her  knee. 
They  all  shivered 
with  the  cold;  the 
fire  was  nearly  out, 
though  a big  log  was 
still  lying  near  the 
fireplace.  Why  did 
not  Gervas  burn  it  to  get  some  warmth  for  himself  arid  his  poor 
wife?  Martha  pressed  her  little  Ninno  close  to  her  breast  to  keep 
him  warm,  remembering  that  it  had  been  on  this  night  that  even  the 
divine  Son  of  Mary  had  felt  the  cold,  and  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  had 
warmed  their  Creator  with  their  breath,  while  the  Blessed  Mother 
had  not  even  a log  to  burn.  Turning  to  her  husband,  Martha  said: 
“ Let  us  take  this  log  to  our  neighbor,  Madeleine,  who  is  about  to 
bring  a child  into  the  world.  We  arc  poor,  but  she  is  poorer 
still,  for  we  have  a log  to  burn  while  she  has  nothing.” 


Note.  -This  illustration  is  after  the  beautiful  painting  by  Carlo  Dolce. 
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Just  as  Gervas  agreed  to  her  proposition,  the  church-bell  rang 
out  for  the  midnight  Mass;  the  couple  knelt  to  pray,  and  at 
that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  into  their  poor  abode  came  a 
fair  and  gracious  woman,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms.  She 
approached  the  kneeling  husband  and  wife,  and  said:  “You 

wished  to  present  this  log  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  by  giving  it  to  one 
poorer  than  you.  I know  that  you  had  saved  that  log  for  the 
night  of  the  Nativity,  and  that  the  snow  having  prevented  your 
going  to  the  church,  you  have  here  honored  the  birth  of  Christ. 
I know  it,  and  1 have  brought  the  Infant  Jesus  to  you.*’  So  say- 
ing, she  uncovered  the  Child  she  held.  A light,  as  from  the  noon- 
day sun,  beamed  into  that  poor  room,  the  Infant  smilingly  point- 
ed to  the  Christmas-log  destined  for  the  poor  Madeleine,  and 
Gervas  hastened  to  hold  it  up  to  the  Child.  His  mother  took  it, 
as  if  it  were  as  light  as  a straw,  saying,  as  she  departed,  that  she 
would  carry  it  to  Madeleine.  The  poor  couple  were  overcome 
with  astonishment  and  awe,  the  more  so  when  Ninno  clapped  his 
little  hands  with  joy,  and  pointed  to  the  fireplace  where,  burn- 
ing brightly,  was  now  a huge  log,  twice  the  size  of  the  one  they 
had  given  away.  Then  they  understood  that  their  visitors  had 
been  no  other  than  Jesus  and  Mary.  Next  day  the  log  stopped 
burning,  though  it  was  not  consumed  at  all. 

Every  following  Christmas  Eve,  Gervas  and  Martha  continued 
to  put  the  miraculous  log  in  their  fireplace,  and  it  always  burned 
from  midnight  all  Christmas  Day,  and  yet  always  remained  intact. 

When  Ninno  grew  to  manhood,  his  sole  inheritance  was  the 
Ceppo  di  Natale — Christmas-log.  But  in  his  heart  the  memory  of 
that  long-ago  midnight  visit  faded  out,  and  he  gradually  forgot 
that  he  was  a Christian,  forgot  he  was  a Breton.  Then,  alas! 
at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  Jesus  and  Mary  came  once  more,  and 
this  time  they  carried  away  the  miraculous  log.  In  the  morning 
Ninno  was  found  dead,  dead  from  the  cold. 

* * # * 

Possibly,  owing  to  this  legend,  the  Italian  word  Ceppo  has 
.gradually  come  to  be  used  for  44  Christmas-box,”  Levacanze  di 
Ceppo  for  Christmas  holidays,  and  La  Notte  di  Ceppo  for  Christ- 
mas Eve  (night). 


A happy  Christmas  to  all  our  young  Rosarians  and  soldiers  of 
the  Angelic  Warfare! 
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fvNCE  on  a time  a frog  went  out 
^ To  take  his  morning  walk  ; 

>^He  did  not  like  to  stay  at  home, 

He  loved  to  gad  and  talk. 

He  squatted  down  upon  the  road 
Humming  an  old-time  song, 

While  waiting  for  some  genial  folk 
To  come  his  way  along. 

Afar  he  spied  a queerish  thing 

That  seemed  to  move,  though  slow; 

44  What  in  the  dickens  can  that  be?  ” 
Thought  he;  44  I’m  bound  to  know.” 

By  hops  and  jumps  he  started  off, 

And  soon  came  up  with  Snail, 

Then  bowing,  said:  44  Good-day,  monsieur; 
From  what  point  do  you  hail?” 

Snail  spread  his  horns,  and  open’d  wide 
His  wee-wee  blackish  eyes. 

44  Your  question,  Mister  Frog,”  quoth  he, 

44  Has  filled  me  with  surprise. 

44  I’ve  wander’d  o’er  this  vast  domain 
Since  first  my  days  began, 

My  whereabouts  not  question’d,  sir, 

By  either  beast  or  man, 

44  Till  you,  you  ugly,  bumpy  toad, 

Doth  ask  me  whence  I came; 

I'd  have  you  know  I’m  4 Quality,’ 

And  Snail,  sir,  is  my  name.” 

44 1 pardon  beg,”  said  giggling  toad; 

44  Offence  1 did  not  mean, 

For  that  you  are  a nobleman 
Can  very  well  be  seen. 
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11  The  house,  indeed,  in  which  you  live, 

Or  carry  on  your  back, 

Your  aristocracy  doth  prove, 

And  wealth  you  do  not  lack. 

44  I’ve  often  heard  you  spoken  of 
As  lord  and  king  of  snails, 

And  that  before  your  majesty 
The  earthly  monarch  pales.” 

11  Stop,  stop  your  pert  remarks,”  said  Snail; 

44  Your  jokes  you  shall  not  crack 
On  my  imperial  pow’r,  sir, 

Nor  house  upon  my  back. 

14  You  build  your  houses  on  a marsh 
Where  no  one  likes  to  go, 

And  no  protection  do  they  give 
From  either  rain  or  snow.” 

44  That's  true,”  said  Frog;  44 1 must  confess 
We  have  no  shelter’d  home, 

But  then,  you  see,  we  briskly  move, 

And  can  afford  to  roam. 

41  I beg  your  majesty  come  once 
From  ’neath  your  lordly  shell, 

And  show  the  world  a nobleman 
That  cuts  a dashing  swell.  # 

14  I’ll  be  your  escort  all  the  while, 

And  screen  you  from  all  harm; 

Do  condescend  and  show  yourself, 

Come,  take  my  helping  arm.” 

Poor  Snail  was  duped  by  flattering  words, 
And  stepped  out  on  the  ground; 

Soon  in  the  jaws  of  traitor  toad 
A froggy  grave  he  found. 

Oh,  let  us  learn  from  Snail’s  sad  fate 
To  shun  the  flatterer’s  tongue, 

And  know  that  good  from  idle  talk 
Comes  not  to  old  or  young. 


A cademy  of  the  Visitation , 

604  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore , Md. 
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Words  by  a Dominican  Tertiary. 


Musks  by  a Dominican  Fathmr. 


THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES.— Concluded 


THK  VISITATION.  THE  PRESENTATION  in  tiik  TEMPLE. 


2 Be  glad,  tender  Mother, 
Through  thy  ministry 
Tlie  soul  of  the  Baptist 
Shall  sanctified  be ! 


4 Be  glad,  loving  Mother! 
Bless’d  Simeon  doth  see 
The  Li  "lit  of  the  Gentiles 
Is  Child  born  of  thee! 


THE  NTIVITY 

3 Be  "lad,  happy  Mother. 

Thy  God  dost  thou  see, — 
In  Bethlehem’s  stable 
Is  He  born  of  thee ! 


THE  FINDING  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

5 Be  "lad.  mourning  Mother, 

For  Jesus  is  found — 

The  joy  of  reunion 

Thy  sorrow  h^s  crowned! 
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THE  EDUCATED  PIG  AND  SANTA  CLAUS. 


A STORY  OF  THE  PIG’S  INTEREST  IN  BEHALF  OF  POOR  CHILDREN 
NEGLECTED  AT  CHRISTMAS. 


Edwin  Angeloe. 


p)  T was  early  in  December. 

The  Educated  Pig  sat  at  his  desk,  looking 
over  his  morning  mail. 

Some  of  the  letters  were  invitations  to 
fashionable  receptions;  others  were  of  a 
business  character,  while  many  were  pite- 
ous appeals  for  charity. 

One  envelope  in  particular  attracted  the 
Pig’s  eye.  It  was  of  coarse,  common  paper, 
as  if  home-made,  and  the  writing  was  in 
pencil. 

“This  has  a queer  look.  I wonder  what  it 
has  to  say?  ” 

It  read: 


Dear  Educated  Pig:— My  brother  and  I are  very  poor.  We  live  with 
our  dear  mamma  in  an  old  garret,  where  the  walls  are  full  of  holes  and  cracks. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  Santa  Claus  never  comes  to  us  at  Christmas. 
We  are  not  bad  children,  for  we  say  our  prayers  every  day  and  every  night, 
and  always  obey  mamma  in  everything.  Yet  Santa  Claus  never,  never  comes. 
Is  it  because  he  doesn’t  know  his  way  here?  Or  is  he  afraid  of  getting  hurt 
by  some  of  the  wicked  people  who  live  around  us?  Can  you  tell  why?  We 
thought  we  would  write  to  you  about  it,  because  you  know  such  an  awful  lot. 

Your  little  friends, 

Leo  and  Annie. 


The  Pig's  sympathies  were  stirred  by  this  pathetic  letter,  writ- 
ten so  innocently,  and  with  such  faith  in  his  opinion. 

Seizing  a stub  pen,  he  hastily  wrote  the  following  response: 


Dear  Leo  and  Annie:— Perhaps  Santa  Claus  overlooked  you  so  many 
times  because  the  chimney  was  to  small  for  him  to  get  down  through.  Or,  if 
your  roof  is  a slanting  one,  he  may  have  been  afraid  of  rolling  off.  I will  visit 
him,  and  see  what  I can  do  for  you.  Meantime,  be  of  good  heart,  and  watch 
what  happens  l^y  Christmas  morning. 

Happily  yours, 

The  Pig. 
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The  Pig  smiled  knowingly,  as  he  sealed  and  stamped  the  en- 
velope. 

44  There  is  certainly  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  that  old 
fellow,  Santa  Claus/'  he  reflected,  as  he  pressed  an  electric  but- 
ton. 44  He  treats  the  poor  very  unfairly." 

In  answer  to  the  bell  summons,  a sturdy,  black  cat  appeared. 

44  Here,  Nick,  post  this  at  once;  and  then  have  my  cart  made 
ready  as  quickly  as  possible." 

44  Yes,  sir." 

44  Stay!  I forgot.  It  is  morning.  Let  it  be  the  sleigh  instead. 
And  fetch  my  fur  cloak." 

44  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I accompany  you?  " 

44  Certainly.  I want  you  to  drive." 

When  the  Pig  stood  enveloped  in  the  handsome  cloak  that  Nick 
brought,  he  certainly  did  look  distinguished. 

The  sleigh  was  a small  one,  but  very  strong,  and  was  drawn  by 
two  spirited  white  ponies. 

44  Where  are  we  off  to?  " asked  the  black  cat,  as  he  gathered  up 
the  reins. 

The  Pig  whispered  in  his  ear  the  directions  for  finding  the  house 
of  Santa  Claus. 

Nick  grinned,  showing  that  he  understood,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment they  were  gliding  through  the  heavy,  white  sleet  and  fall- 
ing flakes. 

The  house  of  Santa  Claus  was  a queer  little  place  on  a big  hill. 
When  they  reached  it,  the  Pig  observed: 

44 1 don't  think  the  ponies  need  draw  us  up  such  a steep  hill  as 
that." 

44  Neither  do  I,"  said  Nick. 

44  Give  me  the  reins,  while  you  go  up  to  the  house  and  announce 
»» 

me. 

44  Yes,  sir." 

44  If  he  is  at  home,  be  will  not  object  to  this  early  call,  when  he 
sees  my  card." 

Nick  climbed  the  snow-clad  hill,  and  then  sounded  a brass 
knocker  three  times. 

44  Hello!  who's  there?  " 

44  Me,  a black  cat  named  Nick.” 

44  Go  way,  I never  heard  of  you." 

44 1 am  the  valet  of  the  Educated  Pig." 

44 1 don't  care.  Run  and  catch  some  mice.  Don't  bother  me." 
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44  Are  you  Santa  Claus?  ” 

44  Well,  I’m  not  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe  ” 

“If  you  are  Santa  Claus,  I want  to  say  that  the  pjg 

is  here,  in  his  sleigh,  waiting  to  see  you.” 

“ That’s  altogether  different;  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before?  ” 

41  May  I come  in?  ” 

44  Yes,  when  I let  you!  ” 

The  black  cat  heard  a heavy,  shuffling  step;  then  a bolt  was 
slowly  drawn;  the  next  second  the  bearded  old  man  stood  revealed. 

44  Show  the  Educated  Pig  in  at  once.  I shall  be  glad  to  wel- 
come him.” 

Nick  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  hill 
to  inform  his  master. 

44  You  will  have  to  mind  the  ponies,  Nick.  I can  go  up  unat- 
tended.” 

41  All  right,  sir.” 

The  Pig  struggled  up  the  white  hill  as  if  he  were  climbing  a high 
mountain.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

44  Come  right  in,”  said  Santa  Claus,  informally,  from  the  door- 
way of  the  little  house.  44  You  were  not  cut  out  for  a mountaineer.” 
44  The  snow  has  made  me  a little  faint,”  said  the  Pig,  drowsily. 
“You’ll  be  all  right  in  a minute.  I’ll  give  you  a sip  of  hot 
coffee.” 

“Thank  you;  I’m  better  now,  and  don’t  need  anything.” 

The  Pig  entered,  and  Santa  Claus  closed  the  door. 

44  It  is  quite  a snowstorm,”  said  the  old  man. 

44  It  is,  indeed.  Just  like  a picture.” 

44  Let  me  take  your  cloak.” 

Being  relieved  of  the  garment,  the  Pig  took  a proffered  stool, 
and  seated  himself,  comfortably,  near  the  fire. 

44 1 had  for  a long  time  heard  much  about  the  wonderful  Edu- 
cated Pig,  but  I never  dreamed  of  one  day  being  honored  with  a 
visit  from  him,”  said  Santa  Claus,  sitting  down  upon  an  opposite 
stool. 

“You  see,  I have  come  to  you  on  a highly  important  mission. 
My  call  is  hardly  a social  one.” 

Santa  Claus  looked  interested.  44  As  you  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, my  visit  relates  to  your  business  of  gift-giving  at  Christ- 
»» 

mas. 

44 1 understand.” 

44  There  is  something  about  your  method  that  I don  t corapre- 
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hend,”  said  the  Pig.  44  Of  course  you  won't  mind  my  frankness.” 
44  Not  at  all.” 

14  Well,  here  is  a letter  that  I received  this  morning.  It  speaks 
not  only  for  the  two  who  sent  it,  but  for  thousands  of  others  in 
the  same  state  of  misfortune.” 

Santa  Claus  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  then  read  the  letter. 
He  was  perplexed  for  an  answer. 

44  You  will  admit  that  such  a state  of  affairs  is  too  sad  for 
words?  ” said  the  Pig,  feeling  for  his  white  silk  handkerchief. 

44  Well, — yes.” 

44  Why  is  it  that  you  favor  the  rich  and  the  prosperous,  while 
the  poor  are  left  utterly  unnoticed  and  neglected!  The  very 
thought  of  such  a condition  of  things  affects  me  deeply.” 

44  It's  the  fault  of  the  people — not  mine.” 

44  Pray,  explain.” 

44  It's  the  general  belief  among  people,  that  the  business  of 
present-making  is  absolutely  under  my  control.  Now,  let  me 
say  emphatically,  that  it  isn’t.” 

44 1 have  the  name  of  being  educated;  but  I will  confess  that  I 
don’t  understand  that.” 

44  Perhaps  you  are  too  young,  with  all  your  learning.” 

44  That  may  be.  Go  on,  please.” 

44  Every  present  that  I make,  from  a common  piece  of  candy 
to  a bicycle,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  me  in  hard,  cold  money. 
And  not  being  possessed  of  any  money  in  my  own  right,  I have 
to  depend  on  what  people  send  me.  If  a rich  man  sends  me  fif- 
ty dollars  t<?buy  his  son  a handsome  present,  and  a poor  woman 
sends  me  ten  cents  to  buy  her  baby  a rattle,  I can  only  buy  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  received,  and  the  amount  of  money  sent.” 
44 1 see,”  said  the  Pig,  thoughtfully.  44  But  young  people  can’t 
quite  understand  that.  They  blame  me  for  what  I am  really  inno- 
cent of.  I assure  you,  my  sympathies  are  as  much  with  the  poor 
as  yours  are.” 

44  What  can  be  done  with  this  letter, — that  is,  with  those  con- 
cerned, and  the  countless  other  poor  who  have  not  written?” 

44 1 don't  know.  If  things  were  fully  in  my  power,  the  poor 
should  come  first,  and  the  rich  last.” 

44 1 see  you  are  not  at  fault,”  admitted  the  Pig.  44  It  all  lies 
with  the  people.  Their  charity  should  help  the  poor.” 

44  Certainly.  Then  I could  favor  the  unfortunate  with  many 
necessaries  and  luxuries.” 
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They  discussed  the  problem  for  more  than  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Pig  had  formed  a resolve,  which  he  confided 
to  Santa  Claus. 

44  Let  me  show  you  my  great  store  of  intended  gifts,”  said  the 
old  man,  as  the  Pig  rose  to  depart,  “ for  the  coming  Christmas.” 

“ I have  only  ten  minutes  to  spare,”  said  the  Pig,  consulting  a 
very  small  timepiece.  “ I have  to  keep  a luncheon  appointment 
with  an  Irish  setter.” 

“ I will  detain  you  but  a few  moments.  The  sight  will  please 
you,  Pm  sure.” 

Opening  a trap  in  the  floor,  Santa  Claus  led  the  way  down  a 
set  of  steep  steps  to  a warm  underground  apartment,  where  were 
piled  a collection  of  Christmas  presents  such  as  fairly  bewildered 
the  Pig. 

( Conclusion  in  January. ) 


TOMMY’S  SNOW  MAN. 


The  snow  was  in  condition 
For  Tommy  Rocket’s  plan  : 

He  wanted  to  go  out  of  doors 
To  build  a big  snow-man. 

First,  he  made  a little  ball 
And  pressed  it  very  hard ; 
Then  he  rolled  it  all  around 
The  grass-plot  in  the  yard. 

. It  grew  and  grew  so  very  large 
That  Tommy  felt  quite  proud  ; 
He  stood  the  body  up  erect. 

And  said  to  it  aloud  : 


“ Well,  sir,  I think  you're  fat  enough, 
I’ll  make  you  now  a head  ; 

And  wheu  I’ve  stuck  it  on  you  tight. 
I’ll  name  you  Uncle  Ned.'* 

When  the  head  was  finished. 

Young  Tommy  reckoned  that 
Old  Uncle  Ned  might  catch  a cold 
If  he  made  him  no  hat 

Tom  built  the  armB  so  very  close. 

It  scarcely  gave  Ned  room 
To  hold  that  all-important  gun 
Which  snow-men  like — a broom. 


The  next  day  Tommy  thought  his  man 
Had  grown  a little  small ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  warm  sun  laugh, 
He  blamed  Sol  for  it  all. 
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THE  BROKEN  TOYS. 

They’ve  broken  your  Christmas  toys,  little  girl, 
And  sent  you  in  tears  to  bed  ; 

But  suns  ever  rise  on  the  morrow — 

And  all  your  burden  of  sorrow 
Will  be  changed  unto  joy  instead. 

The  havoc  you  cannot  repair,  little  girl, 

Nor  shall  you  for  this  ever  fret; 

To-morrow  you’ll  find  a new  toy, 

And  soon  you’ll  caress  it  with  joy, 

And  learn  the  old  to  forget. 

Thus  shall  it  be  for  all  time,  little  girl, — 

Smiles  shall  alternate  with  tears, 

But  bear  you  this  ever  in  mind, 

Hearts  bravely  unselfish  and  kind 
The  autumn  of  life  never  sears. 

God  loves  you  with  infinite  love,  little  girl, 

And,  lover-like,  sends  you  His  cross, 

If  you  meet  it  in  life’s  early  start, 

And  clasp  it  with  generous  heart, 

You’ll  never  count  pleasure  a loss. 

Rest  you,  then,  soundly  and  well,  little  girl, 

All  rosy  and  bright  be  your  dreams 
While  you  brush  away  care,  and  sleep— 

Good  angels  around  you  watch  keep, 

And  Mary’s  love  on  your  couch  beams. 

Dominican  Academy , New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.  20th , i8gy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  NOVEMBER  PUZZLES. 

November,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 

Christmas-tide,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 

Almighty  Dollar,  by  J.  Welsh,  New  Orleans. 

Consulship,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 
Tot,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  Brooklyn. 


PUZZLES  FOR  DECEMBER. 


I am  a word  of  seven  letters: 

My  first  is  in.  listen,  also  in  tell; 

My  second  is  in  Heaven,  and  also  in 
Hell; 

My  third  is  in  Ireland,  never  in  France; 

My  fourth  is  in  scorn,  but  it  is  not  in 
glance; 

My  fifth  is  in  tiny,  also  in  tall ; 

My  sixth  is  not  in  Peter,  you  will  find 
it  in  Paul; 

My  seventh  is  in  acre,  and  also  in 
mile. 

My  whole,  the  emblem  of  a British 
Isle. 


I am  a word  of  nine  letters: 

My  first  is  something  charming,  as  you 
see;  ' 

My  second  is  a mode  of  hospitality; 

My  third  a warrior’s  name  you’ll  plain- 
ly find; 

My  fourth  belongs  to  all  of  human 
kind. 

My  whole  brings  darkest  ages  to  the 
present  years, 

And  oft  is  seen  through  smiles,  and 
oft  through  tears. 


A Familiar  Saying.— What  is  it? 
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LEAVES  FROM  CATHOLIC  CLASSICS. 

Charles  Forbes  Rene  de 
Montalembert  was  the  son  of  a 
noble  French  exile,  and  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1810.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  James  Forbes, 
an  Englishman  of  some  note, 
and  it  was  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  this  distinguished 
man  the  first  years  of  the  young 
Montalembert  were  passed. 
Later  he  studied  at  the  college 
of  Barle  in  Paris,  and  here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  diligent 
study  and  untiring  labor,  for 
the  renowned  career  he  after- 
wards followed.  His  wise 
studies,  pursued  under  most 
prudent  direction,  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  period*  in  which 
he  lived,  matured  him  early  in  the  cause  he  professed  to  espouse, 
and  at  twenty-one  we  find  the  young  Count  de  Montalembert  a 
prisoner  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  asserting 
and  defending  the  right  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  France  to  a 
Christian  education. 

This  episode  of  a grand  career  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of 
the  life  of  the  man. 

As  a writer,  his  pen  was  ever  fearlessly  used  in  the  cause  of 
truth  ; as  an  orator,  he  was  ever  the  ardent  advocate  of  liberty. 
A just  cause  always  secured  his  enthusiastic  support,  no  matter 
how  desperately  hopeless  the  cause  might  seem.  Ireland, 
Poland,  Greece,  these  oppressed  lands  had  the  sympathy  of  his 
heart.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  and  the  cause  of  the 
poor  white  slaves  of  factories  and  collieries  were  alike  the 
clients  of  his  manly  advocacy. 

In  1836  Montalembert  published  his  first  literary  work,  this 
was  the  noble  History  of  St.  Elizabeth,  to  the  writing  of  which  he 
had  given  years  of  study  and  research.  The  Introduction  was 
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characterized  by  an  eminent  French  critic  as  “ majestic/*  and  the 
work  received  the  fervent  praise  of  a multitude  of  admiring  read- 
ers. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  the  life  of  the  dear  Saint  Eliza- 
beth found  an  English  translator  in  Miss  May  Hackett,  who,  how- 
ever, omitted  the  Introduction,  a very  valuable  part  of  the  wbrk. 
This  omission  was  supplied  in  the  second  American  edition  by 
Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  literary  career.  The 
work  was  published  by  D.  J.  Sadlier  & Co.,  of  New  York,  from 
whose  publication  we  shall  present  to  our  young  Rosarians  some 
leaves,  which  will  give  a faint  glimpse  of  the  poetic  charm  of  this 
very  beautiful  narrative  of  a dear  saint’s  life. 

Among  other  literary  works  of  the  distinguished  Count  de 
Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West  may  be  considered  his 
masterpiece;  the  foundations  of  this  great  work  were  laid  in  the 
author’s  studies  for  the  History  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

To  glorious  years  of  constant  work,  not  always  properly  ap- 
preciated, succeeded  weary  years  of  acute  physical  suffering, 
during  which  the  great  and  good  man  learned  the  true  secret  of 
the  saints,  and  earned  the  great  blessing  of  a happy  death,  which 
came  as  a gentle  release  on  the  13th  of  March,  1870. 


DOTTY’S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


“ I woNDEtf  what  to  give  them  all  ? 

Thought  Dotty,  who  was  six; 

4*  T want  to  make  five  presents, 

And  I’m  in  an  awful  fix.” 

She  counted  out  her  pennies, 

The  bank  had  only  four  ; 

Of  course,  to  make  five  presents 
She  would  need  a penny  more. 

Papa,  mamma,  Uncle  Fred, 

Big  Cousin  Tom,  and  Nell ; 

How  to  buy  them  something  each, 
Poor  Dotty  could  not  tell. 


She  thought  the  matter  over, 

Then  put  back  the  four  cents, 

Deciding  that  she  needn’t  go 
To  such  a great  expense. 

She  had  a better  idea  now, 

And  it  was  very  cheap, 

Because  it  would  enable  her 
To  all  the  pennies  keep. 

“ I’ll  speak  a pretty  little  piece, 

I’m  sure  that  I won’t  miss; 

And  when  I’ve  spoken  what  I know, 
I’ll  give  them  each  a kiss.” 
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To  all  its  readers  and  friends,  The 
Rosary  Magazine  offers  hearty  Christ- 
mas greetings. 

Sacred,  in  a special  manner,  to  the  In- 
fancy of  our  blessed  Lord,  December 
appeals  to  the  clients  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  particularly  in  the  grace  of  the 
lessons  of  the  third  joyful  mystery  of  the 
Beads.  In  this  spirit  every  true  Rosarian 
will  kneel  near  the  Crib,  studying  in  the 
Divine  Child  the  lessons  of  the  Christian 
life,  on  whose  knowledge  and  practice 
our  salvation  depends.  Behold  here  the 
proof  of  God’s  infinite  love,  the  Divine 
Mercy  going  out  from  the  Father,  in  the 
sending  of  His  Son;  the  joyful  readiness 
of  our  dear  and  Blessed  Lord  in  accept- 
ing the  mission  and  the  sacrifice;  and  the 
unutterable  tenderness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  preparing  the  precious  body  that  was 
afterwards  to  be  nailed  to  the  tree.  Such 
love  craves  ours;  assuredly  we  shall  not 
refuse  the  yearning  cry,  out  from  the 
Heart  of  God:  “ Son  and  daughter,  give 
Me  thv  heart!  ” 

Ana  as  we  give  love  for  love,  so  also 
in  contemplating  the  absolute  humilia- 
tion and  poverty  of  the  little  Victim  of 
Bethlehem,  we  snail  pledge  to  Him,  be- 
cause of  His  lowliness,  that  in  detachment 
from  the  world,  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
humility,  in  mortification,  we  shall  walk 
after  Him.  In  this  shall  we  find  ever- 
lasting life. 

In  our  November  number  we  omitted 
the  usual  portion  of  Father  Monsabre’s 
admirable  papers  on  the  Rosary.  We 
not  only  supply  for  this  omission,  but 
we  add  a third  installment — all  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  glad  season  of 
the  joyful  mysteries.  We  are  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers 


find  great  spiritual  profit  in  using  these 
devout  meditations. 

According  to  our  custom,  we  remind 
our  readers,  as  the  season  of  “ making 
presents  ” draws  nigh,  how  refined  and  ap- 
propriate a gift  to  a loved  friend  would 
be  a subscription  to  The  Rosary  Maga- 
zine for  the  coming  year.  The  usual 
expressions  of  affection  have  only  a pass- 
ing value.  The  monthly  visit  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine  would  be  a fresh 
remembrance,  running  through  the  year, 
of  friendship  and  tender  thought. 

This  issue  of  our  magazine  offers  to 
our  readers  a choice  variety  that  will 
meet,  we  trust,  the  expectations  of  our 
friends.  Again  we  are  honored  by  a 
contribution  from  the  Reverend  Doctor 
McCready,  on  a subject  of  the  widest  in- 
terest. 

Monsignor  O’Reilly’s  beautiful  sketch- 
es are  continued,  while  Father  Slattery, 
a new  and  welcome  member  of  the  staff, 
presents  a picture  that  will  delight  the 
lovers  of  our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  venerated  under  the  title  of 
the  Miraculous  Medal. 

The  Children’s  department  may  well 
be  called  a magazine  in  itself.  We  shall 
continue  to  take  good  care  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

The  absence  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  prevented 
us  from  putting  on  record  an  expression 
of  sorrow,  an  appreciation  of  the  great 
man  who  has  gone.  A personal  friend, 
a friend  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  of 
which  he  so  freely  spoke  in  terms  of  high 
approval,  Mr.  Dana’s  death  brings 
home  to  our  heart  a sense,  keen  and 
poignant,  of  personal  loss  and  sorrow.  Of 
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the  great  editor’s  ability  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  The  fame  of  his  intellectual 
power  was  beyond  the  United  States. 
His  many  gifts  and  accomplishments,  his 
wide  knowledge  and  broad  culture,  the 
rich  equipment  which  he  possessed  for  his 
work,  enabled  him  easily  to  take  the  pri- 
macy of  editorship  in  his  day  and  gener- 
ation. He  made  a splendid  paper.  The 
Sun , under  his  direction,  became  an  ideal 
publication.  Like  all  strong  men,  Mr. 
Dana  made  enemies,  but  they  were  as 
tens  against  the  thousands  who  were  his 
friends  He  was  a good  hater  and  a 
brave  fighter,  and  so  he  took  part  in 
many  a battle,  relentlessly  pursuing  the 
foes  of  his  principles,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  Mr.  Dana  was  a true  and  tried 
friend  of  Ireland,  whose  cause  he  ever 
faithfully  upheld.  For  Cuba  also,  he  had 
a warm  place  in  his  heart,  though  we 
could  not  always  agree  with  his  estimate 
of  Spain. 

In  these  days  of  rank  sensationalism 
and  of  abominable  “yellow”  journalism, 
with  their  attending*  scandals  and  horrors, 
the  necessity  becomes  more  pressing  of 
introducing  to  Catholic  homes  such  a 
paper  as  Mr.  Dana  made  when  he  edited 
The  Sun. 

The  fourth  installment  of  Doctor 
Woods’  admirable  study  of  Hawaii  will 
close  the  series.  From  all  sides  we  have 
received  messages  of  appreciation  and 
approval  of  these  papers.  Their  timeli- 
ness is  particularly  striking;  their  thor- 
oughness not  less  so,  while  the  attractive 
style  of  Surgeon  Woods  gives  an  added 
charm  to  his  work.  W e are  under  lasting 
obligations  to  our  worthy  friend,  and  in 
his  debt  we  also  place  our  readers. 

As  illustrations  of  practical  value,  this 
final  installment  of  tnese  fine  papers  on 
Hawaii  are  embellished  with  two  maps 
that  call  for  no  comment. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matter 
in  our  present  number,  we  are  obliged  to 
hold  over  till  January  the  closing  install- 
ment of  the  sketch  of  Father  Ryan.  . 

With  special  feelings  of  devotion,  for 
the  love  of  our  Blessed  Mother  of  the 
Rosary,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
greater  piety  among  her  clients,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  text  of  certain 
promises  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
our  Lady  to  St.  Dominic  and  to  Blessed 
Alain,  the  latter  a famous  preacher  of 
the  Rosary  in  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  make  these  extracts  from  a 


work  recently  published  in  Bruges  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  that  see. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  writings  of  Blessed  Alain. 
These  promises  are  of  such  a nature  that 
they  deserve  the  careful  thought  of  even 
child  of  Mary  : 

1.  Devotion  to  the  llosary  la  a great  sign  of  predestl 
nation.  (Our  Lady  to  St.  Dominic.) 

2.  Whosoever  will  piously  recite  the  Rosary,  perse 
verlng  In  this  devotion,  will  assuredly  receive  an  answer 
to  prayers.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

8.  Those  who  propagate  my  Rosary  will  be  succored 
by  me  In  all  their  troubles.  (Our  Lady  to  St.  Dominic.  > 

4.  Persevere  In  my  Rosary,  and  1 will  relieve  thee  and 
all  those  who  sene  me  by  this  practice  of  piety.  (Our 
Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

5.  Whoever  piously  recites  the  Rosary  and  meditates 
on  the  mysteries,  will  be  converted,  lr  he  Is  a sinner. 
(Our  Lady  to  St.  Dominic.) 

6.  Those  who  recite  the  Rosary  will  find,  during  their 
lives  and  at  the  hour  of  tbclr  death,  comfort  and  light 
(Our  Lady  to  II.  Alain.) 

7.  All  who  recommend  themselves  to  me  in  the  Bo* 
ary  will  not  perish.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

8.  To  those  who  recite  my  Rosary  I promise  my  spec 
lal  protection.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

9.  Preach  the  Rosary : It  Is  a very  powerful  weapon 
against  hell,  and  an  Impenetrable  shield  against  the 
darts  of  the  enemy.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

10.  Whosoever  will  piously  recite  the  Rosary,  will  In- 
crease In  grace  If  he  Is  Just,  and  will  become  worthy 
of  eternal  life.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

11.  I promise  choice  graces  to  those  devout  to  my 
Rosary.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

12.  It  Is  my  will  that  those  who  sing  my  praises  In  the 
Rosary,  will  have  light,  liberty,  and  plenitude  of  graces 
(Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

18.  Those  who  are  truly  devout  to  the  Rosary  will  not 
die  without  the  Sacraments : they  will  not  lose  speech 
or  consciousness  bef ore  making  their  Confession.  ( Our 
Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

14.  1 am  In  a special  manner  the  Mother  of  the 
Children  of  the  Rosanr  who  are  In  Purgatory ; even 
day  I set  some  free.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 

15.  The  true  children  of  my  Rosary  will  enjoy  great 
glory  In  Heaven.  (Our  Lady  to  B.  Alain.) 


This  present  number  of  The  Rosar\ 
Magazine  contains  a greater  amount  of 
material  than  is  usual.  We  feel  satisfied 
that  our  readers  will  appreciate  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  this  issue. 
We  ask  their  friendly  word  in  behalf  ol 
this  work,  among  their  acquaintances. 

A recently-published  volume  of  John 
sonian  Miscellanies  reveals  much  of  the 
hidden  life  of  the  doctor  that  did  not  find 
its  way  into  Boswell’s  pages.  A diary 
dealing  with  his  religious  life  declares,  in 
very  touching  ways,  the  piety  and  rev- 
erence of  Doctor  Johnson.  He  had  man> 
Catholic  instincts,  to  which  he  was  faith- 
ful. He  fasted  during  Holy  Week,  with 
particular  rigor  on  Good  Friday;  he  gave 
alms  generously;  he  prayed  for  the  dead : 
he  fought  manfully  against  his  weak- 
nesses. He  possessed  a fund of humility 
and  devotion,  and  was  constantly  ani- 
mated by  a strong  desire  to  lead  the  best 
life  according  to  nis  lights. 
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From  the  November  number  of  the 
French  Rosary  Magazine,  La  Couronne 
de  Marie,  we  translate  the  following  beau- 
tiful brief  addressed  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  his  “dear  son,  Henry  Mary  lweins, 
Priest  of  the  Order  of  F riars  Preachers, 
Director  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  in 
Belgium: 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope. 

Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction: 

We  have  received  with  a great  joy  the 
marks  of  affection  and  respect  that  you 
have  sent  to  us  in  your  name  and  in  the 
name  of  the  flourishing  association  of  the 
Perpetual  Rosary  in  Belgium,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  recent  encyclical  on  the 
Rosary  of  Mary.  We  are  not  unmindful 
that  your  indefatigable  endeavors  and 
your  labors  crowned  with  success,  have 
answered  our  desires  and  our  solici- 
tude for  the  extension  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Persevere  in  this  pious  office  of  un- 
interrupted supplication  to  the  Divine 
Mother,  and  measure  the  joy  that  the 
progress  of  this  devotion  causes  to  us  by 
the  care  that  we  have  taken  to  recom- 
mend it. 

As  a pledge  of  heavenly  favors  and  in 
proof  of  our  paternal  affection,  we  grant 
with  all  our  heart  the  apostolic  blessing 
to  you,  dear  son,  to  ail  those  who  belong 
to  the  Perpetual  Rosary  in  Belgium,  as 
well  as  to  the  five  monasteries  of  the 
Dominican  Nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary. 

Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Peter’s,  the  1st 
Oct.,  1897,  of  our  pontificate  the  20th 
year. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope. 

We  American  Rosarians  share  in  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff’s  blessing,  for  all  who 
love  our  Blessed  Lady  and  who  strive  to 
propagate  devotion  to  the  Beads,  are 
giving  to  the  Holy  Father  the  faithful 
answer  which  his  fatherly  heart  craves. 

In  Harpers  November  number, 
Richard  Harding  Davis  tells  of  his  ex- 
perience 44  With  the  Greek  Soldiers." 
The  author  plainly  portrays  the  utter 
lack  of  discipline  among  the  troops  and 
the  incapacity  of  their  leaders,  and  thus 
accounts  for  their  poor  showing  against 
the  Turks.  44  The  City  to  the  North  of 
Town,”  with  its  illustrations,  gives  much 
valuable  and  welcome  information  about 
Greater  New  York.  The  fiction  of  the 


current  number  is  of  a high  standard, 
William  Dean  Howells  contributing  a 
charming  story  entitled,  44  A Pair  of  Pa- 
tient Lovers,”  and  Fred.  Remington,  in 
44  Joshua  Goodenough’s  Old  Setter,”  giv- 
ing a graphic  account  of  ranger  warfare 
in  colonial  days.  A brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Daniel  Webster  completes  the 
prose  contributions  of  this  month. 

The  Contemporary  for  October  contains 
another  of  Canon  McColl’s  articles  on  the 
Eastern  question,  strong  and  sympathetic 
for  Greece.  “The  Celtic  Mind,”  a study 
of  much  interest,  and  some  Reminiscen- 
ces of  Charles  Garan  Duffy,  are  among 
the  more  attractive  contributions  of  this 
number. 

In  the  November  number,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon  discusses  “ The  New  Political 
Era,”  the  Triple  Alliance  as  seemingly 
opposed  by  the  dual -alliance  of  Russia 
and  France.  It  is  a very  interesting 
study. 

The  Forum  for  November  furnishes 
the  opening  article  of  a series  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Carlisle,  on  the 
44  Dangerous  Defects  of  our  Electoral 
System,”  a subject  often  discussed,  with 
seemingly  little  advance  on  the  way  of 
reform.  44  How  the  Greeks  were  De- 
feated,” though  somewhat  late,  tells  the 
wretched  story,  in  a fairly  thorough  way, 
though  it  omits  one  important  item — the 
abandonment  by  the  Powers,  of  the  un- 
fortunate little  country.  Several  articles 
are  devoted  to  the  yellow  fever,  the 
Mississippi  River  problem,  the  sugar 
industry,  and  the  monetary  commission. 

Lippincotfs  for  November  sustains  its 
special  reputation  for  pithy,  short  articles, 
on  a variety  of  interesting  topics.  Two 
we  particularly  indicate:  44  Banquets 

of  the  Olden  Time,”  and  44  Vegetables.” 
Among  the  poems  we  find  one  bit  of 
touching  verse,  which,  with  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  editor  and  the  author,  Ella 
Higginson,  we  reproduce: 

Child  with  the  hungry  eyes. 

The  pallid  mouth  and  crow, 

And  the  lifted,  asking  hands, 

I am  more  starved  than  thou. 

I beg  not  on  the  street ; 

But  where  the  sinner  stands, 

In  secret  place  1 Iteg 
Of  God,  with  outstretched  hands. 
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A»  thou  hMi  Mked  of  me, 

Railing  thy  downcast  head. 

So  have!  asked  of  Him, 

So,  trembling,  have  I plead. 

Take  this,  and  go  thy  way ; 

Thy  hunger  soon  shall  cease : 

Thou  prayest  but  for  bread, 

And  1,  alas ! for  peace. 

The  October  American  Catholic  Quar- 
terly is  an  excellent  issue.  Bryan  J. 
Clinch  discusses  Spain  and  Cuba  in  a 
thoughtful  article,  weighty  with  fact  and 
figure,  in  which  we  found  much  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Clinch  deprecates  the  war- 
cries  of  the  American  jingoes,  justly 
ascribing  their  hysterics  to  the  lingering 
bigotry  bequeathed  from  England.  Doc- 
tor Parsons  tells  of  the  44  Struggle  of 
Polish  Catholicity  with  Russian  ‘ Ortho- 
doxy.' " 44  The  Expulsion  of  the  Aca- 
dians  " holds  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  reader.  There  is  a beautiful  and 
very  instructive  paper  on  Passion  flowers, 
and  we  also  mention,  with  special  ap- 
proval, a fine  article  in  answer  to  the 
question:  44  What  Do  We  Read  t ” The 
author  exposes  the  dangers  lurking  in 
secular . and  Protestant  literature,  and 
pleads  earnestly  for  the  support  of  a 
well-equipped  Catholic  press. 

The  closing  number  for  1897,  of  The 


[Deic. 

Quarterly  Review , contains,  among  other 
attractive  contributions,  three  papers 
that  will  prove  of  greater  general  interest. 
These  are:  44  Provincial  Society  in  the 
Days  of  St.  Basil  a survey  of  “ Mon- 
keys," the  world  over;  and  a somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  Bastille.  An 
exceedingly  interesting  contribution  is 
one  on  the  minor  poets,  in  which  the 
writer  disposes  of  many  rhymsters. 
while  dealing  out  rigorous  justice  to 
those  whom  he  admits  to  the  poetic  ranks, 
even  as  minors.  The  two  Catholics  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  Mrs.  Meynell  and 
Francis  Thompson,  receive  high  praise. 

For  “out-of-the-way"  information  on 
the  origin,  functions,  and  powers  of  sher- 
iffs and  coroners,  the  October  number  of 
The  Scottish  Review  may  be  consulted 
with  profit.  In  the  same  number  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
As  usual,  tne  summary  of  foreign  reviews 
is  serviceable  to  the  busy  reader. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October 
publishes  a memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  a sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
late  Philip  G.  Hamerton.  Another  ar- 
ticle of  popular  interest  and  value  is  a 
history  ot  precious  stones. 


BOOKS. 


From  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  (1)  Industrial  Free- 
dom, by  David  Macgregor  Means,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 
The  purport  of  this  handy  volume  has 
been  fairly  stated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wells. 
“ The  author  considers  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  distributing  the  products  of  human 
activity  by  means  of  the  wages  system, 
and  demonstrates  that  it  tends  to  estab- 
lish working  people  in  a state  of  indepen- 
dence rather  than  subjection;  to  pro- 
mote 4 industrial  freedom,’  not  to  produce 
‘ industrial  slavery.’  He  shows  how 
intimately  the  welfare  of  laborers  is 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  their 
employers,  and  how  the  attempts  to  di- 
minish the  wealth  of  corporations  may 
diminish  the  fund  of  capital  out  of  which 
the  wages  of  laborers  are  paid.  He 
points  out  the  dangers  that  arise  from 
the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the  tax- 
ing power,  and  indicates  the  peculiar 
evils  to  which  such  abuses  will  lead  under 
our  form  of  Government.” 

Dealing  with  no  special  form  of  social- 
ism, Mr.  Means  attacks  all  forms,  expos- 


ing their  economical  and  political  vic- 
iousness. Notably  acquainted  with  ex- 
isting industrial  methods  and  devices, 
he  writes  instructively  of  the  relations  of 
the  employer,  whether  individual  or 
corporate,  with  the  employed;  not  hiding 
present  evils,  evils  which  he  argues  may 
be  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  reflecting 
men,  and  only  by  such  co-operation. 
Against  corporations  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate business  or  trade,  of  any  and  every 
character,  unreasonable  prejudices  have 
been  excited  by  the  ignorant  or  the  cal- 
culating. Every  year,  tons  of  44  yellow  ’’ 
paper  are  becomingly  decorated  with 
demagogical  narratives  of  the  injustices 
done  to  individuals  or  to  the  communities 
by  corporate  bodies.  Do  corporations 
suffer  no  injustices  from  individuals  or 
from  communities?  Are  modest  stock- 
holders alone  deserving  of  injustice? 
And  should  there  not  be  justice  for  un- 
just demagogues?  Without  accepting 
all  of  the  author's  conclusions,  we  may  yet 
commend  his  defence  of  corporate  txr- 
ganization,  in  trade,  as  it  exists;  and  also 
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his  argument  presenting  the  vast  benefits 
•derived  by  the  community  from  corpora- 
tions: benefits  to  be  derived  in  no  other 
way,  if  we  trust  to  the  experience  of 
mankind. 

Though  not  a 41  popular  **  work,  14  In- 
dustrial Freedom’  is  readable.  The 
writer  is  clear  and  moderate.  Perhaps 
had  he  tried  to  be  less  broad,  his  book 
would  have  been  more  useful.  To  har- 
monize the  Christian  and  pagan— for  the 
agnostic  is  a pagan — on  the  principles 
of  economical  or  of  social  science,  is  an 
impossibility.  The  writer  who  would 
determine  the  part  which  Justice  ought 
to  play  in  the  social  relations  of  man  to 
man,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  puts  the 
deist  on  the  same  plane  with  the  agnostic, 
makes  a grand  difficulty  for  himself. 
How  Mr.  Means  has  complicated  his 
case  is  apparent  from  his  peculiar  use  of 
the  term:  44  The  common  standard  of 
morality,” — a vague  term  meaning  more 
or  less  according  as  the  author  varies  its 
meaning  in  his  own  mind.  These  are 
only  two  of  several  instances  evidencing  a 
lack  of  a sound  philosophical  training. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  common  and 
serious  defect,  the  author  is  exceptional- 
ly honest,  frank,  independent  and 
ihoughtful.  His  opinion  on  the  Public 
School  system  may  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  these  rare  qualities.  44  It  is 
thought  expedient,”  says  Mr.  Means, 
44  everywhere  in  this  country  to  make  the 
cost  of  schooling  for  the  children  of  the 
common  people  a public  charge.  In 
some  cases  the  Government  furnishes 
books  and  transportation  for  the  pupils, 
and  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  food  is 
occasionally  demanded.  This  policy 
has  been  adopted  for  various  reasons, 
but  it  is  commonly  approved  on  the 
ground  that  in  this  way  the  common 
people  are  exempted  from  the  cost  of 
educating  their  offspring.  But  the  cost 
must  fall  somewhere;  it  must  be  paid 
out  of  profits  or  wages.  We  do  not  ex- 
plain it  by  saying  that  the  state  or  the 
public,  or  the  Government  bears  the 
charges.  Individual  men  bear  them,  in 
the  shape  of  the  reduction  of  their  in- 
come or  of  their  wages.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  if  the  cost  of  the  common 
c /tools  were  directly  met  by  those  educat- 
ing their  children  at  them , their  income 
might  be  correspondingly  increased ." 
lust  here, had  the  writer  paid  a tribute  to 
Catholics  because  of  their  patient — we 
might  say  pliant-  submission  to  a policy, 
whose  ethical  standard  is  as  opposed 
to  justice,  to  charity,  and  to  all  numan 
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experience,  as  it  is  to  the  economical 
policy  supported  by  Mr.  Means,  we 
should  not  nave  been  astonished.  Hav- 
ing made  a statement  which,  as  he  right- 
ly says,  must  seem  44  altogether  paradoxi- 
cal to  Americans,”  Mr.  Means  ventures 
to  assert  that:  44  It  would  be  equally  para- 
doxical in  a European  country  to  suggest 
that  the  Church  could  be  sustained  without 
the  support  of  the  Government.  We  have 
proof  that  it  can  be  done,  and  the  poor 
are  nowhere  better  supplied  with  effi- 
cient religious  institutions.”  That  one  so 
honest  and  careful  as  Mr.  Means  should 
have  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  illustrate 
his  argument  by  a reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  “in  a European 
country  ” is  unfortunate,  unless  he  had  in 
mind  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
or  certain  Protestant  Churches  on  the 
Continent.  Nowhere,  as  he  well  knows, 
is  the  Catholic  Church  ‘supported  ' by  a 
Government.  The  thief  who  returns  to 
the  rightful  owner,  year  by  year,  a small 
portion  of  the  interest,  derived  from  the 
stolen  principal,  can  be  called  a ‘support- 
er,’ no  more  than  the  socialistic  Govern- 
ment that  claims  a part  ownership  in  the 
property  of  the  dead,  or  that  overtaxes 
the  income  of  the  living.  And  the  author 
of 44  Industrial  Freedom”  will  not  deny 
that  there  are  such  Governments,  outside 
of  Europe.  A single  slip  or  error  will 
often  nullify  a lengthy  argument. 

To  the  many  fallacies  that  have  been 
utilized  as  a foundation  for  the  State 
school  system,  we  may  add  the  economic 
fallacy.  Mr.  Means  has  frankly  ex- 
pressed a truth  that  should  be  unpopular 
only  among  those  who  are  wholly  unin- 
structed. 

There  are  clever  fellows  who,  hoping  to 
make  themselves  and  their  cronies  bet- 
ter off  than  our  poor  selves,  invite  us 
to  place  all  our  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
that  selfish  corporation:  the  Government. 
As  a proof  of  the  advantage  derivable 
from  a regime  of  “business  by  govern- 
ment,” they  are  accustomed  to  instance 
our  Postal  Department.  To  them,  we 
submit  the  following  passage,  quoted 
from  pp.  234-235  of  our  author:  44  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Government  at  least 
succeeds  well  in  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office,  but  the  claim  will  not  bear 
the  slightest  examination.  Its  manage- 
ment shows  every  year  a large  deficit, 
which  would  be  doubled  with  correct 
book-keeping.  Were  it  not  for  its  monop- 
oly, the  Government  would  be  driven 
out  of  business  altogether,  if  it  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  do  business  on  busi- 
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ness  principles.  The  express  compan- 
ies would  take  the  whole  enterprise  off 
the  Government’s  hands,  render  equally 
good  service  to  the  community  for  two- 
thirds  what  it  now  pays,  and  make  a good 
profit  for  their  own  stockholders.  They 
would,  of  course,  have  to  cut  off  the 
$20,000,000  or  more  now  received  by  a 
subsidized  press  from  the  Government; 
but  no  one  not  pecuniarily  interested  will 
contend  that  the  productions  of  our  press 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  such  a character  that 
the  public  welfare  is  promoted  by  tax- 
ing the  people  for  their  gratuitous  trans- 
portation. Many  of  these  publications 
are  notoriously  scandalous  and  immoral. 
Let  those  who  want  them  pay  for  them; 
let  those  who  hold  them  pernicious  be 
not  compelled  to  contribute  to  their  pro- 
miscuous dissemination.”  Assuming  that 
Mr.  Means  reports  the  facts  correctly, 
they  do  not  favor  the  partisans  of  busi- 
ness by  Government. 

We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  author’s 
opinion  that,  whatever  the  economic  evils 
we  suffer,  the  less  of  Government  inter- 
ference we  have,  the  happier  we  shall  be. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bad  laws  passed 
from  time  to  time  injure  the  community 
more  than  a code  of  the  most  opportune 
laws  would  benefit  it;  and  that  what  we 
need  is  a wholesale  repeal  of  statutes 
drafted  bv  politicasters,  rather  than  a 
yearly  addition  of  legislative  bills.  More 
good  morals,  and  fewer  bad  laws,  are 
two  helps  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  as  Mr.  Means  rightly  concludes. 
“ No  one  can  deny  that,  in  the  last  resort, 
social  improvement  must  come  through 
the  increase  of  integrity  and  honesty 
among  men.  No  amount  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  laws  will 
avail  in  the  absence  of  this  foundation.” 
...  “If  the  mass  of  our  people  were  con- 
sumed with  a desire  for  righteousness, 
and  insisted  on  strictly  honorable  deal- 
ings, most  of  our  evils  would  be  quickly 
remedied,  and  prosperity  would  be  con- 
tinuous. Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  all  things  would  be  added  unto  us.” 

What  Mr.  Means  wisely  desires,  can 
be  had  only  through  the  religious  training 
of  all  the  children,  and  through  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  charity.  If  all  the  citi- 
zens be  religiously  trained,  and  all  the 
rich  contribute  their  surplus  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  poor,  happiness  will  be 
more  common,  and  dissatisfaction  less 
excusable. 

(2)  Commodore  Bainbridge,  by 
James  Barnes.  This  sprightly  story 
“ from  the  gun-room  to  the  qunru  r- 
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deck,”  which  is  one  of  the  series, 
“ Young  Heroes  of  our  Navy,”  carries  the 
reader,  young  or  old,  back  to  the  stirring 
times  that  are  an  inspiring  part  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Relieved  of  that  dryness 
which  is  associated  with  formal  ana  dig- 
nified history  or  biography,  this  sketch  is 
drawn  by  a happy  hand.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  vigorous 
pictures,  while  paper  and  text  deserve 
the  commendation  which  this  firm  has 
so  worthily  won  in  the  making  of  books. 

(3)  The  Exploits  of  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  by  Henry  Johnson.  Plymouth 
Rock  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  sub- 
jects of  unfailing  interest  in  history, 
biography,  and  romance.  This  volume 
includes  not  only  the  career  of  Stan- 
dish  after  his  journey  to  Holland,  where 
he  joined  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but 
the  record  of  his  previous  life  for  thirty- 
six  years.  The  author  frankly  admits 
that  he  draws  on  inference,  probability 
and  traditions  more  or  less  vague  to 
supply  the  gaps  in  the  authentic  rec- 
ord. He  has  made,  however,  a book 
of  much  excellence  and  value.  The 
recent  transfer,  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Governor  Brad 
ford’s  account  of  the  Mayflower’s  voyage, 
will  add  special  interest  to  the  present 
volume.  Like  its  companion,  it  is  a hand- 
some specimen  of  the  bookman's  craft. 

(4)  Equality,  by  Edward  Bellamy 
If  the  sale  of  a book  may  be  taken  for  a 
criterion  of  its  popularity,  Mr.  Bellamys 
latest  work  will  undoubtedly  go  on  record 
as  the  most  popular  work  in  modem  liter- 
ature. The  sale  of  Looking  Backward. 
of  which  this  is  the  sequel,  reached  as  high 
as  400,000  copies  in  this  country  alone,  an 
equal  number  in  England,  and  an  un- 
known number  in  the  other  European 
tongues  into  which  it  was  translated.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  volume 
promises  to  attain  a wider  celebrity  than 
its  predecessor,  that  it  has  already  been 
translated  into  almost  every  civilized 
tongue,  and  that  the  international  copy 
right  law  insures  to  its  author  a large 
share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  its  sale 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  not  difficult  t«* 
picture  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  staunch  cham- 
pion of  economic  equality,  in  the  paradox- 
ical role  of  the  odious  capitalist,  against 
whom  he  so  ingeniously,  it  not  effectively, 
inveighs.  In  such  an  event,  it  ma y be 
presumed,  he  will  hasten  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dilemma  by  a judicious 
distribution  of  his  superfluous  royalties, 
and  in  this  wise,  take  the  first  step  to- 
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wards  bringing  about  the  realization  of 
his  wonderful  “ Revolution.*’  His  object 
in  writing  the  present  work,  Mr.  Bellamy 
tells  us,  was  to  embody  certain  things 
left  unsaid  in  his  preceding  volume.  In- 
deed, it  would  greatly  enhance  the  merit 
of  the  present  volume  if  many  of  the 
things  it  contains  were  also  left  unsaid. 
Its  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
presenting  in  a clear  and  forcible  style 
the  present  state  of  the  industrial  world, 
its  abuses,  injustice,  and  inequality,  is 
worthy  of  careful  reading  and  earnest 
thought;  the  others,  a very  dreamland  .of 
fantastic  and  grotesque  chimeras,  is  en- 
tertaining in  the  extreme,  if  one  selects 
his  amusement  from  the  aberrations  of 
a hobby-ridden  intellect  rather  than 
from  the  professed  extravaganzas  of 
Frank  Stockton  or  Jules  Verne.  Yet  m 
justice  to  Mr.  Bellamy  we  can  but  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  part  of  this  latter 
half  is  introduced  to  the  same  end  that 
Shakespeare  inserts  lines  of  comedy  in 
his  tragedies — to  relieve  the  tension  that 
would  otherwise  be  sustained  in  passing 
from  one  climax  of  feeling  and  action,  to 
another  quickly  following.  And,  indeed, 
the  reader  whose  patience  carries  him 
through  the  four  hundred  and  twelve 
pages  of  Equality,  duly  appreciates  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  author,  in  placing 
these  oases  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
and  sterile  discussion  of  economics.  As 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  part,  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  author  seems  to  en- 
tertain as  highly  feasible,  the  metamor- 
phosis that  must  follow  the  equalization 
of  property.  His  lively  fancy  soon  out- 
runs his  reason,  and  pictures  in  brightest 
colors  the  evolutions  and  reforms  that 
must  infallibly  attend  upon  economic 
equality  in  fields  as  little  effected  by  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  the  sequence  of 
the  seasons. 

The  central  personage  of  the  book, 
ulianWest,  an  ex-millionaire,  awakens 
rom  an  hypnotic  sleep  that  has  en- 
chained him  during  a hundred  and  thir- 
teen years,  and  finds  himself  on  the 
threshold  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
During  his  protracted  slumber,  a revolu- 
tion has  taken  place,  that  has  renovated 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  aspect 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  means  by  which 
this  “ Revolution  ” was  brought  about, 
the  author  leaves  his  hearers  in  the  dark. 
The  privotal  principle  of  this  changed 
state  of  affairs  is,  that  all  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  are  made  equal  m 
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their  rights  and  possessions.  This  satis- 
factory condition  of  things  is  maintained 
by  the  government  assuming  control  of 
all  the  industries  formerly  conducted  by 
private  enterprise,  and  operating  them 
for  the  equal  profit  of  all  its  citizens,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind.  From  this 
governmental  supervision  flow  results, 
the  logical  sequence  of  which  is  not  quite 
apparent.  F or  example,  mechanics  have 
been  brought  to  such  a high  state  of  per- 
fection, that  what  has  erstwhile  been  the 
merest  drudgery,  is  now  the  pleasantest 
of  employments.  The  telephone  and 
electroscope  have  brought  the  sounds  and 
sights  of  the  entire  world  within  the 
reach  of  everybody;  and  yet  privacy  is 
in  nowise  impaired.  The  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  discordant  tongues  is  obviated 
by  the  use  of  a universal  language,  and 
the  English  language  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  exclusive  property  of  expert  philolo- 
gists. Reading  and  writing  having  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  the  phonograph, 
are  now  numbered  among  the  lost  arts,  as 
far  as  the  majority  of  the  people  are  con- 
cerned. Everybody  dresses  in  clothes 
made  from  paper,  and  we  have  become 
a nation  of  vegetarians.  All  these  are 
the  results  of  economic  equality.  An- 
other startling  consequence  of  the  “ Rev- 
olution ” is  the  wonderful  transformation 
that  has  taken  place  in  women.  They 
now  dress  in  male  attire,  and  are  no  long- 
er the  slaves  of  fashion!  Physically  and 
intellectually,  as  well  as  economically, 
they  are  the  equals  of  men.  Marriage, 
stripped  of  its  sacred  and  sacramental 
character,  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
commercial  transaction.  But  the  most 
remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
inexplicable,  result  of  economic  equality, 
is  its  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  human 
race.  Except  for  the  few  incorrigibles 
who  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
heavenly  state  of  affairs,  and  in  conse- 
quence, are  rounded  up  on  an  isioated 
reservation  of  their  own,  perfect  harmony 
and  contentment  universally  obtain. 
Police,  soldiery,  judiciary,  and  clergy 
have  disappeared  with  ail  vestiges  of 
the  barbarism  (?)  of  the  dark  nineteenth 
century.  Ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the 
claims  of  religion,  Mr.  Bellamy  regards 
doctrinal  differences  in  the  light  of  aes- 
thetic preferences,  transformed  into  prej- 
udices in  their  descent  through  centuries, 
resulting  in  the  lines  of  sectarian  de- 
marcation, and  now  swept  away,  he  tells 
us  rather  vaguely,  " in  the  passionate 
impulse  of  brotherly  love,  which  brought 
men  together  for  the  founding  or  a 
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nobler  social  order."  In  the  chapters  en- 
titled “ Neither  in  this  Mountain  nor  at 
Jerusalem,'’  and  “ Eritis  sicut  Deus,”  he 
lets  himself  loose  upon  religion  and  its 
ministers.  The  reader  is  not  altogether 
unprepared  for  this,  for  throughout  the 
book  there  runs  a current  of  insinuation 
and  accusation  against  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  the  dergy,  whom  he  regards 
only  as  pliant  tools  in  the  hands  of 
capitalists.  He  would  strip  religion  of 
its  dogma,  not  caring  whether  the  au- 
thority for  that  dogma  is  human  or  di- 
vine, and  for  it  would  substitute  a rather 
vague  “ humanitarianism,”  which  he  does 
not  attempt  to  define.  While  exposing 
with  force  and  deep  insight,  and  in 
language  calculated  to  deepen  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  discontent,  the  deplorable 
state  of  inequality  now  existing  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  he  offers  no  feasible  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  While  everyone 
with  any  sense  of  justice,  let  his  position 
be  what  it  may,  must  concur  with  the  au- 
thor in  his  desire  to  effect  a change  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses,  it  must  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  our  practical  people,  that 
few,  if  any,  native  Americans  will  take 
seriously  the  fantasies  that  Mr.  Bellamy 
holds  out  to  them,  in  the  hope  of  their 
realization. 

(5)  God’s  Foundling,  by  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. This  is  the  story  of  a waif,  the  os- 
tensibly adopted  son  of  a wealthy  bank- 
er,* who  essays  to  work  out  his  protege’s 
path  in  life,  and  is  but  partially  success- 
ful, for  he  seems  unable  to  check  the 
young  man’s  evil  and  hereditary  inclina- 
tions. The  book  is  replete  with  false 
and  irreligious  principles,  and  is  but  ill- 
adapted  for  a household  library,  nor  can  it 
be  commended  for  good,  wholesome 
reading.  Many  of  the  quotations  intro- 
ducing the  different  chapters,  seem  to 
have  been  culled  with  no  other  view 
than  to  contradict  all  religious  beliefs, 
and  a note  of  fatalism  but  thinly  veiled 
runs  through  the  entire  work.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  taught  in  this  novel,  it  is  this: 
a man  is  utterly  unable  to  check  his  evil 
impulses  when  such  impulses  are  hered- 
itary. This  is  a false  and  vicious  prin- 
ciple, and  if  acted  upon,  is  conducive  of 
much  evil.  Our  hereditary  impulses  are 
always  within  the  domain  of  reason,  and 
if  not  held  in  check,  wc  are  immediately 
responsible  for  them,  as  if  we  had  im- 
mediately contracted  them. 

(6)  Fierceheart  the  Soldier,  by  J. 
C.  Snaith,  is  a romance  of  the  year 
1745.  Fierceheart,  properly  named 
Major  Genernl  Sir  James  Seton,  is  intro- 
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duced  to  us  as  a kind  and  venerable  gen- 
tleman, sharing  his  joys  with  all  who 
have  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 
Later  on,  in  time  of  war,  we  see  his  great 
fault,  which  embitters  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  It  is  fanatic  patriotism!  On  its 
altar,  which  he  calls  that  of  duty,  he  sac- 
rifices justice,  parental  love,  even  the 
happiness  of  seeing  his  dying  wife,  whom 
he  has  worshipped  for  forty-seven  years. 
Tom  Seton,  the  son  of  the  patriot,  like- 
wise acting  under  a misguided  sense  of 
duty,  enlists  among  the  enemies  of 
Fierceheart,  who,  like  another  Brutus, 
seeks  tu  preside  at  the  public  execution 
of  his  son.  Young  Fiereceheart  eludes 
the  clutches  of  the  patriotic  tyrant,  and 
with  his  lover,  makes  his  escape  to 
France.  Overlooking  some  defects,  the 
author  has  given  the  public  a romance  full 
of  interest.  The  style  is  ornate. 

(7)  Fortune’s  Footballs,  by  G.  B. 
Burgin.  From  the  title  of  this  book  one 
may  readily  judge  its  contents,  which 
consists  in  the  portrayal  of  a series  of  ex- 
ploits and  base  intrigues  of  a despicable 
trickster,  who,  thoughtless  for  all  others' 
welfare,  endeavors  to  palm  off  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  oid  adage,  which  rec- 
ommends “ the  easiest  way  to  be  the 
best.’’  The  tone  of  the  work  is  not  ele- 
vating, its  characters  commonplace,  its 
style  monotonous,  and  on  the  whole  would 
be  read  with  little  profit. 

We  have  received  from  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  Schoolboy  Life 
in  England,  by  John  Corbin.  This  work, 
the  development  and  complement  of  a 
series  of  articles  originally  prepared  for 
Harper’s  Round  Table , is  a most  credit- 
able production.  The  author  has  been 
most  systematic  in  his  labors.  He  lived 
among  the  boys,  with  the  professors,  and 
studied  intimately  their  lives  and  ways. 
Beginning,  as  its  antiquity  justly  re- 
quires, with  Winchester,  founded  five 
hundred  and  ten  years  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated William  of  Wykenam,  Bishop  of 
this  see,  and  noted  statesman  as  well, 
the  story  is  traced  of  English  effort  and 
success  in  the  school  work,  which  is  so 
glorious  a part  of  the  national  life.  Eton 
and  Rugby  are  taken  in  due  order,  while 
several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  and  to  a discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish systems.  Mr.  Corbin  has  done  his 
work  well.  His  book  is  thorough  on  its 
lines,  satisfactory,  entertaining,  instruc- 
tive. • The  publishers  have  freely  con- 
tributed to  give  effective  setting  to  the 
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story,  for  in  paper,  text,  illustration,  press- 
wortc  and  binding,  the  volume  is  faultless. 

We  have  received  from  Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston,  (1)  At  the  Front,  by 
Oliver  Optic.  We  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  few  of  our  youthful  reaaers,  or 
for  that  matter,  of  those  of  maturer  years, 
who  do  not  recall  with  pleasure,,  the 
many  hours  spent  in  absorbing  interest, 
over  the  popular  juvenile  stories  that 
have  fallen  in  quick  succession  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  William  T.  Adams,  under 
the  well-known  pseudonym  of  “Oliver 
Optic.’*  At  the  time  of  his  death,  last 
April,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  reputed  author 
of  more  than  one  hundred  successful 
volumes,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  short  stories.  As  his  literary 
career  extended  over  a period  of  more 
than  forty-two  years,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  which  he  was  alone  in  his  chosen 
field,  he  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  a school  of  fiction  for  boys. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  fifth  of  the 
series  of  “ The  Blue  and  the  Gray  on 
Land."  In  it  the  author  narrates  the 
further  adventures  of  the  Riverlawn 
Regiment  in  Kentucky,  its  native  state. 
It  is  not  marked  throughout  with  that 
dash  and  life,  changing  scenes  and  dra- 
matic situations,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, that  characterize  the  author’s 
preceding  works.  There  is  about  its 
treatment  a monotony,  diffuseness,  and 
repetition  that  encourages  the  reader  to 
skip  pages  and  glance  over  chapters 
without  losing  the  main  lines  of  the  story. 
Reduced  from  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  to  three  hundred  pages,  it  would 
make  a capital  story,  full  of  energy  and 
life. 

(2)  Pacific  Shores,  by  Oliver  Optic. 
This  volume,  a posthumous  one,  is  the 
fourth  of  the  third  series  of  the“All- 
Over-the- World-Library.”  • In  it  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  “ Big  Four  ” are  continued 
in  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Much  solid  and  practical  information  is 
gleaned  from  its  pages,  and  impress 
upon  the  mind  by  associations  that  are 
not  soon  forgotten.  A vivid  panorama 
of  Japanese  life  passes  before  tne  reader, 
ana  interests  him  with  the  simple  charm  of 
things  oriental,  and  especially  Japanese. 
The  spice  of  adventure  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  zest  to  the  book’s  perusal, 
and  break  the  monotony  of  professional 
sight-seeing.  We  were  not  a little 
amused  to  read  on  page  thirty-one,  that 
in  America  we  have  no  hierarchy.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  author  referred 


to  a Protestant  hierarchy,  though  the 
text  does  not  make  this  clear,  ana  again 
on  page  one  hundred  and  tifty-three,  that 
Catholics  give  new  names  to  the  saints 
they  canonize.  Other  than  suffixing  the 
name  of  the  place  of  their  nativity  to 
their  Christian  names,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  would  arise  from  having 
many  saints  of  the  same  name,  we  are 
aware  of  no  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  names  of  the  saints  after  their  canon- 
ization. 

(3)  Guarding  the  Border,  by 
Everett  Tomlinson.  Those  of  our  juven- 
ile readers  who  have  read  this  author’s 
preceding  volume,  will  hear  with  pleas- 
ure of  this,  his  latest  work.  The  action 
takes  place  during  the  War  of  1812,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  From  beginning  to  end 
strong  dramatic  situations,  graphically 
depicted,  succeed  each  other  with  scarce- 
ly any  intermission,  sustaining  the  read- 
er’s interest  at  the  highest  point,  and  to 
the  end.  The  events  narrated  claim  a 
special  interest  from  the  first,  that  they 
are  based  upon  happenings  recorded  in 
the  earlier  histories  of  that  period.  The 
historical  setting  brings  before  us  names 
and* events  familiar  in  history,  yet  the  au- 
thor never  suffers  them  to  obtrude  from 
their  background  nor  deflect  the  atten- 
tion from  the  real  characters  of  the  work . 
In  all,  it  is  an  ideal  story  for  boys. 

(4)  Queer  Janet,  by  Grace  Le  Baron. 
This  is  an  admirable  story  for  the  little 
folks,  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  time, 
as  it  is  redolent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mastide,  and  its  opening  chapters  have  to 
do  with  the  Christmas  party  of  “ Queer 
Janet.”  The  writer  has  manifestly  ac- 
quired the  art  of  writing  pleasing  and 
sensible  stories  for  intelligent  children 
without  the  defects  that  usually  mar  such 
efforts. 

(5)  On  Plymouth  Rock,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake.  The  author  of  this  ex- 
cellent little  w'ork  has  to  his  credit  the 
authorship  of  almost  a score  of  other 
works  of  historical  interest.  In  the  pres- 
ent book  he  tells  in  language  of  the  sim- 

lest  kind,  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 

ilgrim  Fathers  to  plant  a home  in  the 
sterile  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  to 
clear  and  till  the  virgin,  and  not  over 
fruitful  soil,  and  to  protect  their  families 
from  the  dangers  that  beset  them.  It  is 
an  interesting  recital,  and  one  worthy  of 
attentive  reading. 

(6)  An  Oregon  Boyhood,  by  Louis 
Albert  Banks.  This  is  a story  of  early 
life  in  the  far,  Pacific  West,  before  civil- 
ization had  set  there  its  stamp.  Hair- 
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breadth  escapes,  wonderful  adventures, 
quaint  Indian  legends,  are  well  de- 
scribed. The  author  also  pictures,  in 
very  attractive  style,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  beauties  of  the  Oregon 
country.  Several  well-executed  illustra- 
tions add  zest  to  the  sprightly  text. 
Studious  youth  will  find  this  handsome 
volume  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 

(7)  The  Happy  Six,  by  Penn  Shirley. 
This  is  an  interesting  little  story  written 
for  children  by  a competent  hand.  An 
ocean  voyage,  travel  in  Europe,  many 
new  and  strange  events  are  combined  so 
happily  in  this  volume,  that  young  read- 
ers will  find  in  it  much  delight.  Lee  & 
Shepard  make  solid  and  very  attractive 
books. 

From  the  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  Master  Skylark,  a 
story  of  Shakspere ’s  time,  by  John  Ben- 
nett. The  story  deals  principally  with 
the  “acting  folk ” of  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
time.  On  a visit  of  a wandering  troupe 
to  Stratford,  Gaston  Carew,  the  inaster- 
player,  accidentally  discovers  Nick  Att- 
v ood’s  charming  voice,  and  steals  him 
from  home,  with  the  purpose  of  retrieving 
J is  failing  fortune  by  the  income  derived 
from  the  boy’s  vocal  performances  before 
London  audiences.  His  extreme  kind- 
ness to  Nick  cannot  compensate  the  lad 
for  his  forced  separation  from  his  beloved 
mother.  The  homesick  boy  finally  es- 
capes Carew’s  vigilance, and  seeks  refuge 
with  Shakspere,  who  promises  to  take 
him  to  his  home.  Before  their  departure 
for  Stratford,  Carew  came  to  an  unfort- 
unate end,  and  Nick  was  again  lost  in  an 
effort  to  find  Cicely  Carew,  the  master- 
player’s  daughter,  and  heroine  of  the  tale. 
He  is  successful  in  his  effort,  and  he  and 
Cicely  journey  alone  from  London  to 
Stratford.  On  his  arrival  home,  Nick 
is  disowned  by  his  father,  and  he  and 
Cicely  seek  refuge  with  Shakspere,  who 
provides  for  them  until  the  father  softens 
and  receives  his  son  again  into  his  home. 
The  story  is  replete  with  adventure  and 
characteristic  scenes  in  the  London  of 
that  period. 

From  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New 
York  and  Bombay,  we  have  received 
Stories  on  the  Rosary,  by  Louisa 
Emily  Dobr6e.  This  is  the  first  part  of  a 
series  in  which  the  author  aims  at  telling 
the  practical,  moral  lessons  of  the  Beads 
by  way  of  interesting  stories.  The  five 
joyful  mysteries  are  treated  in  this  first 
\'olume,and  we  assure  our  readers,  young 
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and  old,  that  they  will  find  these  tales 
both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
publishers  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  an 
excellent  manner. 

We  have  received  from  the  energetic 
compiler,  Mr.  F.  H.  Throop,  1 1 1 Broad- 
way, New  York,  The  American  Nation- 
al Pilgrimage.  Mr.  Throop  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
Lourdes,  the  Holy  Land, andother  points 
of  interest.  These  pilgrimages  may  be 
regarded  as  an  established  institution, 
l hey  afford  excellent  opportunities  not 
otherwise  available  for  Catholics  desiring 
to  make  a journey.  We  suggest  to  our 
friends  to  enclose  a few  stamps  request- 
ing from  the  pilgrimage  office,  a copy  of 
this  pamphlet. 

From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received  (i)  three  excellent  little 
volumes,  entitled  respectively.  Mission 
Book  for  thk  Single,  Mission  Book 
for  the  Married,  and  The  Mission 
Book  of  the  Redemptorist  Fath- 
ers. All  these  publications  of  the  Sons 
of  St.  Alphonsus  breathe  the  gentle  spirit 
of  the  glorious  Doctor  who  so  loved  to 
tell  of  the  mercy  of  God.  They  will  ac- 
complish much  good,  we  trust. 

(2)  A History  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  William  Cobbett.  Enriched 
by  the  revision  and  the  notes  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Benedictine,  Dom  Gasquet, 
this  well-known  work  deserves  the  ear- 
nest commendation  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  to  it.  The  present  popu- 
lar edition  is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

(3)  The  Blissylvania  Post-Office. 
by  Marion  Ames  Taggart,  a delightful 
story  for  children,  romantic,  in  fact,  of 
sustained  interest  to  the  close. 

(4)  Aser  the  Shepherd,  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart,  an  exquisite  tale,  happy 
in  its  timeliness  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. It  is  a narrative  of  our  Lord’s  life, 
supposed  to  have  been  told  by  a shep- 
herd of  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem. 
It  is  a pretty  booklet,  creditable  to  the 
publishers,  and  available  as  a Christmas 
present. 

(5)  Bezaleel,  also  by  Marion  A.  Tag- 
gart, another  good  story  for  this  season. 
The  authoress  sketches  in  a pleasing  man- 
ner the  career  of  the  hero,  who  knew  and 
eventually  followed  our  Lord’s  teachings, 
finally  suffering  martyrdom.  Again  we 
commend  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the 
publishers  in  issuing  these  Christmas 
brochures. 
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Read  what  the  Press  says  of  it : 


One  of  the  moat  valuable  contributions  recently  made  to  Catholic  literature. 

—Catholic  Columbian,  Cdlwnbm,  a 

Thbsk  rasays  exhibit  literary  tastes  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.— Facts,  Chattanooga,  Term. 

There  are  few  books  on  the  subject  of  “What  to  read,”  that  can  be  more  highly  commended. 

—The  Timcs-Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

It  will  do  much  to  cultivate  a taste  for  good  reading.-- Catholic  Telegraph,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  reader  who  has  read  carefully  this  little  hook  has  surveyed  a wide  range  of  miscellaneous  reading. 

—Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N Y. 

Sparkling  on  every  page,  the  reader  will  behold  what  will  stimulate  his  ambition  to  grasp  at  knowl- 
edge  for  the  wisdom  and  culture  It  will  give.  —Morning  Star*  New  Orleans. 

Is  written  with  earnestness  and  fervor,  and  In  a convincing  style.  It  will  oertalnly  do  good  wherever 
It  Is  read.— Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston. 


To  the  scholar’s  mind  the  book  Is  a delight.  He  meets  old  friends  In  a new  light,  with  a warmer  thrill, 
as  If  they  were  nearer  to  him. — The  Appeal-Avalanche,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  hook  Is  written  in  a vein  which  makes  It  acceptable  not  only  to  the  learned,  bat  to  those  who  am 
desirous  of  becoming  so  .—Critic,  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  should  be  read  with  great  attention  by  Catholic  boys  and  girls  who  are  just  beginning  to  develop  a 
taste  for  reading.— The  Irish  World,  New  York. 

It  maps  out.  In  an  attractive  way,  a course  of  reading  which  Is  not  only  safe,  but  very  broad  and  inoln- 
rive  of  all  good  writers,  regardless  of  sect. — Catholic  Advocate,  LouismUe,  Ky. 

NO  one  can  rise  from  the  reading  of  this  little  book  without  resolving  never  to  read  anything  that  la  not 
elevating  and  ennobling,  or  without  feeling  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a good  book. 

—Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Phi la. 

Catholio  readers  owe  Father  O’Neil  a debt  of  gratitude  for  this  little  book,  and  it  Is  deserving  of  a 
wide  circulation.— The  Times,  Louisville , Ky. 

The  Essayist  himself  Is  evidently  an  Indefatigable  reader,  and  be  brings  to  bear  here  much  and  delight- 
ful testimony,  drawn  from  many  sources,  in  support  of  the  wholesome  Ideas  which  he  so  ably  and  so  bril- 
liantly advances.  The  reader  will  find  no  dulness  In  this  wise  and  delightful  little  hook. 

—The  Sun , New  York. 


The  work  is  a gem  of  erudition  as  well  as  an  example  of  exquisite  literary  style.  It  Is  clear  cut,  cameo- 
Uke,  and  may  be  regarded  as  q sound  guide  to  the  formation  of  good  taste  m literature.  * * * It  Isa  book 
that  should  have  a place  In  every  library  that  lays  claim  to  taste  and  culture. 

—The  Monitor,  San  Francisco,  OaL 


The  style  of  the  writer  Is  charming.  It  Is  entirely  devoid  of  the  dryness  which  sometimes  marks  writ* 
lugs  on  this  subject.— Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  reading  of  this  book  alone  is  a liberal  education.— Catholic  News,  New  York. 

Iv  you  have  read  one  hundred  treatises  on  the  reading  of  books,  you  should  not  fall  to  read  Father 
O’Nell’a  “ Why,  When,  How.  and  What  We  Ought  to  Read.”  8uch  a book,  numbering  scarcely  one.  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  Is  worth  more  to  a young  man  or  a girl  Just  out  of  school,  than  all  the  ” fists  of  baft 
books,”  which  could  be  put  Into  their  hands.— The  New  World,  Chicago.  IU. 


A useful  hook ; a delightful  book ; a spirited,  lively  book,  full  of  thought, 
A eballt  admirable  book.— American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 


earnest  eloquent,  and  erudtfea. 
—The  Seminary,  N Y 


A welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  age.— The  Catholic  World. 

Among  the  books  we  ought  to  read  let  us  place  Father  O’Neil’s  own  creditable  production. 

—The  Ave  Maria. 


THU  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  ever  Issued  on  the  topics  of  which  It  treats.— 77u  Republic,  Boston. 

Having  finished  this  book,  a reader  will  be  prepared  to  form  his  or  her  own  library. 

—The  Catholic  Reading  Olrels  Review. 
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The  very  best  way  to  know  whether  Dobbins*  Electric  Soap  is  as  good  as 
it  is  said  to  be,  is  to  try  it  yourself.  It  can’t  deceive  you . Only  be  careful 
not  to  get  an  imitation.  There  are  a great  many  Electrics  and  Magnetics 
all  intended  to  deceive  the  public  into  supposing  that*  they  are  Dobbins* 
Electric,  or  just  as  good.  We  have  made  this  since  1869.  It  is  the  orig- 
inal electric,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  worth  four  times  as  much  as  any  other 
soap  ever  made.  For  washing  anything,  from  the  finest  lace  to  the  heaviest 
blanket,  it  is  without  a peer.  Only  follow  directions. 

PFAD  that  we  say  on  the  two  wrappers  around  the  soap,  and  then  see  for 

r*  rfcr->r»,  ri  ■ %/  -vourHe^'  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  ever  use  any  other  soap 
CAKCrULLY  thnn  this,  after  having  heard  its  own  story,  told  you  by  your  own  teat  of  it. 

Dobbins  Soap  M’f’gr  Co. 

Successors  to  1.  L.  Craght  k 0on 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 
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MAHONY  * 

* BOILERS, 

FOR  STEAM  OR  WATER. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  HEATING 

Churches,  Schools,  Residences, 
Green  Houses,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 

M.  MAHONY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ROSARIES. 

We  Are  mounting  in  gold 
and  rolled  gold  plate,  with  wire 
of  good  thickness  and  a perfect 
finish. 

Amethyst,  Topas, 

Green  and  Yellow  Tiger 
Eye, 

Onyx,  Crystal,  and  other 

Prices  on  application 


In  Sterling  Silver  we  make 
two  sizes: 

Prices  ; 

Large  Size ..$6.00. 

Small  Size S3.50. 

THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. , 
Silversmiths, 


71  K.  Watfetawtea  84., 
Ckieuro,  HI. 
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THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING 


THE  MISSION  of  The  Rosart  Magazine,  which  Is  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  DomlnlaM 
Older,  Is  to  spread  the  Liter&tureof  the  Rosart  in  History,  Dogma,  Poetry,  Art,  and  Soag.  It  is  also  on 
energeUo  worker  In  the  cause  of  general  good  reading.  Enlisted  in  the  Apostolate  of  the  Catholic  Press. 
The  Rosart  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  wtereata  of  the  Catholic  Noiae,  as  this  is  an  essential  element 
in  training  a Catholic  generation. 

The  Rosart  Magazine  Is  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  the  earnest  co-operation  of  its  friends  as  a help- 
ful influence  in  widening  the  field  of  its  usefulness,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  rest  satisfied 
with  their  own  enjoyment  of  our  work ; they  will  be  active,  we  hope.  In  inducing  others  to  become 
spbeorlberi  to  The  Rosart  Magazine.  We  are  assured  that  devotion  to  Oar  Blessed  Lady,  Qoeea  of 
the  Bos  ary,  and  the  propagation  of  good  literature  are  dear  to  intelligent  Catholic  hearts. 

We  also  desire  to  Impress  on  our  friends  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  Importance  of  our  advertis- 
ing aspphaast  in  these  pages  legitimate  business  houses  appeal  to  readers  of  The  Rosart  Maoa- 
mm  for  patronage.  We  commend  to  our  friends  all  oar  advertisers.  They  are  honorable;  to  no  others 
would  our  pages  he  opened.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  business  notices  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  our  periodical,  the  benefits  of  which  finally  accrue  to  our  read ere.  Patronize,  therefore,  those  who 
advertise  In  The  Rosart  Magazine.  Mention  The  Rosart  Magazine  to  advertisers,  and  you  will 
confer  a favor  on  us. 

The  Editor  makes  a personal  appeal  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Rosart  M * gazt.ve  to  Join  In  our 
good  work.  Please  speak  of  The  Rosart  Magazine  to  your  friends,  and  try  to  secure  even  ONE  new 
subscriber.  Our  cause  is  not  mercenary.  It  deserves  the  active  help  of  our  friends,  because  our  sole 
desire  is  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Rosary,  and  to  spread  good  reading  among  our  people. 

J.  TOE  ROSART  MAGAZINE  Is  issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  each  number  containing  lit 
PAGE*  of  varied  reading,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

2.  The  Subscription  price  of  THE  ROSART  MAGAZINE  Is  two  dollars  a year,  payable  In  advance. 
Thto  Includes  Canada  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  For  all  other  countries  In  the  Postal 
Union  the  subscription  is  $2.50.  The  postage  Is  prepaid  by  THE  ROSART  PUBLICATION  00. 

. ^ °*  Address.— In  ordering  a change,  subscribers  most  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  ad- 

dress Changes  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the  month.  Reports  of  nn baring  numbers  must  be  sent 
to  os  before  the  10th  of  the  month. 

A ■■wig  Send  Money.— Enctoae  amount  in  a registered  letter,  or  send  by  a check,  draft,  post-ofnee 
money  order,  or  express  order,  payable  to  THE  ROSART  PUBLICATION  00. 

5. — SthscriftioM  and  Business  Communications  in  general  should  be  addressed : 

THE  ROSARY  PUBLICATION  CO., 

871  Lexington  Ave..  NEW  TORE. 


SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  IN  TRAVEL 

Are  Considerations  of  the  Greatest  Moment. 

These  matters  have  always  received  the  most  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  management  of  the 

Pennsylvania^^. 

— Railroad 

And  In  consequence  the  road  Is  the  best  protected  end 
most  completely  equipped  line  In  America. 


Magnificent  Roadbed,  the  Block- Signal  System  through- 
oat,  Automatic  Switches  and  Signals,  Passenger  Coaches, 
Parlor,  Sleeping,  Dining  Care  of  the  latest  design  and  con- 
traction, are  in  evidence  as  proof  of  the  claim. 

The  Pennsylvania 

* Railroad  isthc 

" Standard  Railway  of  America.” 

S.  M.  PREVOST,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

SAMUEL  CARPENTER, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

1196  BROADWAY.  U.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

RAILROAD. 

Nei  Cali  and  (Miras  Service. 

A complete  service  of  Hansoms, 
Victorias,  Coupes  (Four-Wheelers) 
and  Omnibuses  has  been  inaugurated 
at  the  New  23d  St.  Ferry  Station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  foot 
of  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

These  vehicles  may  be  engaged  at 
the  cab  stand  in  the  23d  Street  Sta- 
tion at  moderate  rates. 

Orders  by  telephone  to  call  at 
liotels  or  residences  in  New  York 
lo  carry  persons  to  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Station  will  be  promptly  filled. 

Telephone  Call  “ 1274. — 18 th  St." 

I.  is.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

n.neral  Manager.  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
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Every  Sunday 

a special  train 
leaves  for  - 


Sherman  Park, 


On  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  from  Harlem  Division,  Grand 
Central  Depot,  42d  Street,  at  2:45  P.  M.,  for 
intending  homeseekers  and  speculators  who  wish 
to  make  money  faster  than  the  Savings  Bank 
rate. 


I e at  this  beautiful  homesite  ^ c AA 

can  be  purchased  from vi  Au.UU 

UPWARDS,  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

On  Rosary  Hill  is  located  the 

Beautiful  Dominican  Convent. 


All  will  be  welcomed  here  by  the  Fathers  to 
assist  at  Vespers  at  the  Church  adjoining  the 
Convent. 

New  York  Office,  167  Broadway,  New  York. 
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LAUNDRY  iS  MACHINERY. 

HOTEL  and  INSTITUTION  WORK  CAftEFULLY  HANDLED.. 
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Any  lady  can  make  her  soiled  kid  gloves  look  like  new  by  rubbing  either 
Dobbins’  Electric  or  Dobbins'  Floating-Borax  Soap  on  a piece  of  dampened 
flannel,  and  applying  it  lightly  to  the  gloye.  It  works  like  magic.  Try  it 
The  saving  in  clothing  where  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  i&  used,  is  twenty 
times  the  soap  bill.  It  is  no  new  experiment,  but  has  been  sold  for  32  years. 
To-day  just  as  pure  as  in  1865.  Try  it.  Your  grocer  has  it,  or  will  order  it 
Are  any  of  the  new-faqgied  washing:  conypoueds  as  good  as  the  old- 
fashioned  soap  ? Dobbins’  Electric  Soap  has  been  sold  every  day  for  28 
years , and  is  now  just  as  good  as  ever.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it,  and  take 
no  other. 

Dobbins’  Floating-Borax  Soap  is  100  per  cent.  pure,  tyade  of  Borax. 
It  floats.  Co?ts;you  same  as  poorer  floating  so*p,  Worth  more.  If  all 
this  is  true,  you  need  it.  Order  one  cake  of  your  grocer,  you^il  want  a 
box  next. 

Nothing  in  bath  or  laundry  so  good  as  Borax.  Dobbins’  Floating-Borax 
Soap  needs  but  one  trial  to  prove  its  value.  Costs  same  as  poorer  floating 
soap.  No  one  has  ever  tried  it  without  buying  more.  Your  grocer  has  it. 

DOBBINS  SOAP  IW’F’O  CO.  Successors  to  I.  L Cragfn  Sc  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 
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In  Sterling  Silver  we  makej 
two  sixes: 

PRICE8S 

Large  Size.. 4&eo» 

Small  Si se~ $3*50- 
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HOW  m MANY  I ™ m comfort  iv  trite 


Brlftitf  active  business  MEN  TAKE** 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  pay  fbrtha  policy 
and  put  it  away  WITHOUT  EXAM* 

IN  AT  ION  I 

Hava  you  avar  raad  YOUR  poliey 
contract  ? 

j THE 

tactatts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass., 

Wilt  furnish,  oh  application,  a SPEC* 
IMEN  POLICY, . triad*  out  at  your 
peasant  age,  with  CASH  and  PAID* 
JJP  values  endorsed  thafaon.  . 

, REFERENCE,  by  Permission: 

' ’ R.  M.  BLOOMER,  O.  PM 

APpLJS;  M 


Ate  OmldihMoii  of  the  Greatest  I«Mit 

These  marten  kftahnja  received  the  moet  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  management  of  the 
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.Railroad, 
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And  In  ooneeqnenee  the  road  to  the  heat  protected  and 
moot  completely  equipped  Use  In  America* 

. Magnificent  Roadbed,  the  Block-Signal  System  through- 
out,  AutomaUo  Swltchea  and  Signals,  Paaaenger  Coaches 
Parlor,  Sleeping,  Dining  Care  of  the  latest  design  and  ooo> 
■traction,  are  In  evidence  aa  proof  of  the  claim. 

The  Pennsylvania 

— * Railroad  wth* 

"MariBimj  of  Aaeriea.” 

a M.  PREVOST,  J.  R.  WOOD, 
SAMUEL  CARPENTER, 

Eastern  Paasaagef  Agent* 

, 1196  BHOADWAY,  M.  Y. 


Order,  Is  to  spread  the  Literature  or  the  Rosary  in  History,  Dogma,  Poetry,  Art,  and  Sgag,  It  la  also  m 
eoergeUo  worker  in  the  cause  of  general  good  reading.  Enlisted  in  the  Apostolate  of  the  Catholic  Pram, 
Thr Rosary  Magazine  Is  devoted  to  the  Interests  efthe  Catholic  Hot  so,  os  this  is  an  essential  element 
In  training  a Catholic  generation. 

Thr  Rosary  M agasinr  Is  justified,  therefore.  In  asking  the  earnest  co-operation  of  lte  friends  as  a help- 
ful, Influence  In  widening  the  Aria  of  He  usefulness.  Wp  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  rest  satladed  ’ 
wife  tbefr  e*n  enjoyufent  rif  odr  wbrk;  they  will*  be  active,  we  boj-e,  In  inducing  outers  to  become 
subscribers  to  Thr  Robary  Magazine.  We  are  assured  that  devotion  to  Omt  BleaaedUdy,  Queen  of 
the  Roeary,  and  the  propagation  of  good  literature  fre  dear  to  intelligent  Catholic  hearts. 

We  alto  desire  to  Impress  on  our  friends  the  necemity  of 'recognising  (he  importance  of  oar  advertle- 
leg  BMppIsmsst.  In  (bom  pages  legitimate  business  bouses  appeal  to  readers  of  The  Rosary  Maga- 
zine for  patronage.  We  commend  to  our  friends  all  our  advertisers.  They  are  honorable;  to  no  others 
would  our  pages  be  opened.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  business  notices  Is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  our  periodical,  the  beOeOta  of  whJeh  finally  accrue  to  our  readers.  Patronise,  therefore,  those  who 
advertise  In  The  Horary  Magazine.  Mention  Thr  Bobary  Magazine  to  advertised,  and  ydu  will 
confer  a favor  on  u* 


The  Editor  makes  pentad  anneal  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Rosary  Magazine  to  join  In  our 
good  work.'  Please  hpesk  Of  The  rosary  Magazine  Id  your  friends,  and  try  to  secure  even  ONE  new 
subscriber.  Our  cause  Is  net  mercenary.  It  deserves  the  active  help  of  our  friends,  because  our  sole 
desire  is  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Rosary,  and  to  spread  good  reading  among  our  people. 

_ R08 ARY  MAGAZINE  Is  leaned  on  the  drat  day  of  the  month,  each  number  containing  lit 
PARIS  of  varied  reading;  beautifully  Illustrated. 

2.  The  Mscrlptloa  price  of  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE  Is  two  dollars  a year,  payable  In  advance 
. Tbta  Include'Canada  snd  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  United  State*.  Per  all  other  countries  In  the  Postal 
Union  the  subscription  Is  $&5Q.  The  postage  Is  prepaid  by  THE  ROSARY  PUBLICATION  CO. 

_ X Chsage  of  Addreaa.r-In  ordering  a change,  subscribers  must  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  neioed- 
J™*  'Gbangee  jnurt  be  received  by  the  lfith  of  the  month.  Reports  of  missing  numbers  most  be  sent 
to  ns  before  the  10th  of  the  month. 

4.  Mow  to, Send  Money.— Enp'oee  amount  in  a registered  letter,  cr  send  by  a cheek,  draft,  poet  bffoo 
money  order,  or  express  order,  payable  to  THE  R08ARY  PU BLICATION  00. 

. fcAscrfptleai  and  Business  Communications  in  general  should  be  addressed : 

THE  ROSARY  PUBLICATION  CO., 

871  LexihgVon  AVe..  NEW  YORK. 
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BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS,  448  Pearl  St.  and  26  Cherry  St^N.1 


The  II.  S.  Government 

buys  only  the  best  When  in  the  market  for 
merchandise  it  obtains  samples  and  submits 
them  to  rigid  expert  examination  before  plac- 
ing its  order. 

Since  1 890  the  Government  has  purchased 
MASON  & HAMLIN 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS 

exclusively  for  the  equipment  of  its  Indian 
schools,  as  well  as  for  the  ships  of  the  “ White 
Squadron.”  Wise  men  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  The  experience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment experts  is  available  for  every  one. 

MASON  & HAMLIN  CO., 


early  order  will  secure  a better  choice. 
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